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NEW   PROGRAMME   OF  THE   BOARD  OF 
NATIONAL   EDUCATION— SINGING 


I  ^HE  educational  value  of  music,  and  its  claims  to 
I  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  subjects  for  school 
I  instruction,  have  long  since  been  realised  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  Europe  and  America ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Irish  educa- 
tionalists have  begun  to  recognise  them.  So  early  as  1846 
Kay,  in  his  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of 
Europe,  referred  to  singing  as  a  recognised  integral  part  of 
primary  school  instruction  in  Germany.  '  My  readers,'  he 
wrote, 'must  remember  that  every  German  child  commences 
to  learn  singing  as  soon  as  it  enters  school;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  it  is  five  or  six  years  of  age.'  And  Barnard 
{National  Education  in  Europe)  tells  us  that  '  all  Prussian 
teachers  are  masters,  not  only  of  vocal,  but  also  of  instru- 
mental music ; '  and  speaking  of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  he 
says  that  singing  'is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  branch 
of  instruction.' 

About  the  year  1878,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France,  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  programme  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  requested  a 
number  of  the  leading  musical  educationalists  of  France  to 
send  bim  their  opinions,  together  with  any  suggestions 
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they  thought  well  to  make.  The  request  met  with  a  ready 
response,  and  many  papers  of  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  kind  were  sent  in.  In  1882  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposals  made,  and  to  decide 
on  the  programme  to  be  adopted.  Finally,  the  Superior 
Council  of  Instruction,  in  1883,  adopted  the  scheme  decided 
on  by  the  commission.  The  papers  contributed,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  were  published  in  1884,  in 
the  form  of  a  brochure,  entitled  Enseignement  du  Chant. 

The  educational  importance  of  music  began  to  dawn  on 
English  educationalists  in  1840.  Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed 
to  organise  teachers'  classes.  But  the  efforts  to  introduce 
the  subject  generally  into  the  schools  met  with  only  partial 
success,  till  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  in  1883. 
Music  is  now  taught  in  practically  every  English  primary 
school. 

Edward  Thring,  head-master  of  Uppingham,  whose 
opinion  on  any  educational  question  is  of  considerable 
weight,  thought  so  highly  of  music  as  an  educational 
factor,  that  he  broke  new  ground  in  its  favour  by  making 
it  a  subject  of  importance  in  his  school.  So  beneficial  were 
the  results  that  his  example  was  followed  by  many  similar 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thring  himself  had 
no  ear  for  music. 

Scotland  is  remarkable  for  her  standard  of  school  music. 
And  yet  in  Scotland,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  music 
was  not  compulsory,  nor  were  teachers  bound  to  hold 
certificates  in  music. 

America  from  an  early  date  has  shown  herself  most 
interested  in  school  music.  She  has  collected  information 
from  all  available  sources.  Some  of  her  leading  educational- 
ists, notably  Barnard,  secretary  to  the  Education  Board  of 
Connecticut  (1849),  have  personally  visited  the  schools 
of  most  European  nations.  Horace  Mann,  her  great 
educational  reformer,  secretary  to  the  Education  Board  of 
Massachusetts,  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  educational 
value  of  music.  He  treats  of  it  especially  in  his  Eighth 
Annual  Eeport  (1844).  The  state  of  music  in  American 
schools  is  highly  praised  by  one  of  the  French  authorities 
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above  referred  to,  though  America  herself  is  modest  enough 
in  her  owb  estimate.    She  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  herself. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  Ireland  has  been,  until 
quite  recently,  doing  practically  nothing.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the 
Primar}'  Schools  of  Ireland,  has  set  people  thinking.  One 
result  of  this  has  been  that  the  Board  of  National  Education 
has  taken  practical  steps  in  the  matter,  which  are  calculated 
to  prove  very  effective.  It  has  prescribed  that  singing  is  to  be 
henceforth  '  compulsory  in  schools  where  there  are  teachers 
holding  certificates  of  competency  to  give  instruction  '  in  it, 
and  that  it  'must  be  introduced  into  all  schools  as  soon  as 
possible.'  To  give  prompt  effect  to  this  rule,  the  Board 
has  appointed  a  head  organiser,  and  a  number  of  assistants, 
whose  duties  will  be,  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the- 
schools,  to  form  classes,  to  give  teachers  any  instruction  or 
help  that  may  be  necessary,  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  general  to  give  all  the  assistance  they  can  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  the  Board  rule  has 
in  view.  The  head  organiser  is  Mr.  Goodman,  the  Board's 
examiner  in  music,  whose  long  experience,  and  pronounced 
success  as  a  teacher,  whose  untiring  energy  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  music  in  Ireland,  and  whose  keen  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  music  as  an  educational  factor,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  and  systems  of  other  countries,  render 
him  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

These  measures,  well  directed  and  practical  as  they  are, 
will,  nevertheless,  require,  as  an  essential  condition  for 
success,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  managers  and  teachers, 
and  indeed  of  the  public  generally.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  excellent  regulations  and  laws 
becoming  '  dead  letters.' 

Not  by  centralisation,  not  by  programmes,  not  by  examination 
papers,  not  even  by  lavish  expenditure  alone  will  success  be 
attained.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  public  spirit,  that  strong 
conviction  in  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  education  is  a 
privilege ;  that  the  more  education  a  man  has,  the  more  he  is 
to  be  respected.  1 

^  Lo'rd  Reay,  Opening  Address  at  Conference  on  Education,  1884—  Health 
Exhibition  Literature,  voL  xiii. 
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This  question  of  the  teaching  of  music  in  our  schools  is 
one  of  much  greater  and  more  serious  national  significance, 
than  we  are  inclined  to  think.  Speaking  generally,  those 
who  think  of  the  subject  at  all,  regard  it  merely  as  a 
pleasant,  harmless  accomplishment,  by  no  means  necessary 
or  even  useful  from  an  educational  or  social  point  of 
view. 

This  want  of  appreciation  of  the  educational  and  social 
value  of  music,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  '  land  of 
song,'  and  injurious  as  it  is  to  our  national  well-being,  is 
after  all  easily  explained.    Ireland  has  had  a  struggle  for 
existence  for  which  history  has  no  parallel.    The  time  is 
not  so  very  long  gone  by  when  Irishmen  were  thankful  to 
be  let  live,  and  were  content  -with  the  barest  necessaries  ; 
when  education  in  Ireland  was  a  crime,  when  the  school- 
master and  the  priest  were  hunted  down  like  wolves,  when 
the  iron  grip  of  the  penal  laws  frantically  strove  to  drag 
from  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  their  treasure  of  treasures, 
their  Catholic  faith,  and  to  crush  out  of  the  Irish  character 
everything  that  made  life  bright,  pleasant,  pure,  refined,  and 
noble.    Small  blame  to  our  countrymen  if,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  they  gave  but  little  thought  to  educa- 
tional development  or  culture.    Small  blame  to  us  if  we 
have  received,  as  a  legacy,  a  state  of  indifference  and  apathy 
towards  things  which  do  not  seem  at  first  sight  necessary 
for  our  well-being.    It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that 
our  educational  state  is  not  very  considerably  lower  than 
it  is. 

Nor  do  our  present  circumstances  help  much  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  educational  questions  such  as  this. 
We  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  excitement  and  agitation. 
"We  are  in  a  whirl  of  rapidly  succeeding  political  phases 
and  we  sometimes  seem  to  get  dizzy,  and  not  to  know 
precisely  where  we  are. 

This  state  of  apathy  in  matters  educational  is  fraught 
with  serious  danger  to  our  national  life  and  character.  If 
our  intellectual  powers  are  undeveloped,  if  our  higher  moral 
perceptions  are  blunted,  misdirected,  or  warped,  we  shall 
become  simply  an  unthinking,  inert  mass  of  degenerate 
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humanity,  to  be  helplessly  whisked  about  by  every  wind 
of  political,  social  and  religious  doctrine.  There  are  at 
present  ruany  such  winds  blowing  from  various  quarters. 
It  is  our  duty  to  om*  country  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
that  the  Irish  men  and  women  of  the  future  will  know  how 
to  keep  firm  foothold  on  the  solid  ground  of  common  sense 
and  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  which  more  than 
probably  will  rage  around  them. 

This  new  legislation  of  the  National  Education  Board 
affords  a  suitable  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the  existing 
low  state  of  music  in  our  schools,  and  putting  forward 
its  strong  claims  to  a  place  of  the  first  importance 
among  subjects  of  educational  value,  with  a  view  to 
interesting  managers  and  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  public  generally,  in  this  new  scheme  of  musical 
education. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland 
reveals  a  deplorable  state  of  things.  It  appears  that  in 
1896,  the  percentage  of  primary  schools  in  which  music  was 
taught,  was  in  England  99'8,  in  Scotland  96  6,  v^hile  Ireland 
can  show  only  the  miserable  figure  14"4  !  Nor  have  things 
very  noticeably  improved  since  then,  for  the  percentage  in 
1897  was  15-3  and  in  1898,  15-7. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  for  the  years  1897-'98,  1898-'99, 
set  forth  the  state  of  music,  in  a  very  clear  and  most  dis- 
heartening light.  In  many  of  these  reports  there  is  no 
mention  of  music,  from  which  we  must  conclude  either  that 
in  many  districts  no  music  is  taught,  or  that  some  inspectors 
do  not  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  mention.  In  others 
we  are  told  that  music  is  '  not  taught  in  many '  schools,  or 
'  in  very  few,'  or  '  in  a  small  number.'  In  only  four  cases — 
reports  of  Belfast,  Lurgan,  North  Dublin,  and  Cork — are 
favourable  expressions  used,  and  even  these  are  of  a 
modified  description.  In  Belfast,  music  is  taught  in  '  a  large 
proportion  of  the  schools.'  In  Lurgan  it  is  taught  '  in  a 
considerable  number,'  in  North  Dublin  and  Cork  it  is 
'  extensively  taught.' 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  these  reports,  will 
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give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  :  — 

FEOM  REPORTS  FOR  1897-'98. 


Number  of 

DiSTBICT 

NaCional 

Music  Tauglit  in 

Schools 

Londonderry 

160 

24: 

Coleraiue 

158 

14 

Donegal 
Strabane 

In  a  small  number 

15-4 

15 

Cavan 

163 

11 

Ballinamore 

140 

5 

South  Dublin  ... 

152 

35 

Ennis 

8  or  10 

Tralee 

113 

10 

Mallow 

113 

25 

Killarney 

128 

2,  and  Convent  schools 

Bantry 

133 

4  (3  being  Convent) 

Diinmanway 

122 

11,  and  Convent  schools 

REPORTS  FOR  lS98-'99. 


Number  of 

DiSTBICT 

National 

Music  Taught  in 

Schools 

Magherafelt 

158 

8 

Sligo 

146 

Very  few 

Enuiskillen 

153 

No  mention 

Dungannon 

152 

Not  taught  in  many 

Armagh 

152 

33 

Downpatrick  ... 

142 

45 

Monaghan 
Westport 

151 

12 

160 

5  (3  being  Convent) 

Ballinasloe 

145 

In  a  few 

Listowel 

124 

6 

Tipperary 

18 

Youghal 

130 

24  (9  being  Convent) 

Enuiscorthy 

150 

No  mention 

Clonmel 

119 

Convent,  Model,  and  in 
a  few  other  schools 

Another  most  regret  J  able  fact  revealed  by  these  reports  is 
that  though  nearly  three  thousand  teachers  hold  certificates 
in  music,  not  mora  than  half  that  number  teach  it.  And 
further,  it  appears  that  of  those  who  do  teach  it,  many  do 
not  present  their  pupils  for  examination  in  it,  which  most 
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probably  meaus  that  the  teaching  is  doue  in  only  a  half- 
hearted, inefficient  manner. 

This,  then,  is  the  wretchedly  low  state  of  music  in  our 
National  schools.  In  other  words  this  is  the  state  of  music 
in  this  '  land  of  song.'  For  the  Intermediate  schools  and 
seminaries  are  not  of  much  account  in  this  matter.  Neither 
vocal  nor  instrumental  music  is  on  the  Intermediate 
programme.  There  is,  therefore,  no  money  in  either, 
and  so  each  is  regarded  as  out  of  place  in  most  of  these 
schools.  Some  seminaries  and  Intermediate  colleges,  no 
doubt,  do  place  music  on  their  programme,  and  a  few  make 
fairly  honest  efforts  to  teach  it,  but  then  time,  always 
precious,  is  doubly  precious  in  an  Intermediate  school  and 
must  not  be  recklessly  squandered  on  a  subject  of  purely 
educational  value.  One  of  two  consequences  necessarily 
follows,  either  the  time  allotted  to  music  is  too  limited  to 
produce  more  than  the  scantiest  measure  of  success,  or  the 
classes  are  held  during  the  recreation  time  and  the  subject 
is  regarded  as  a  penance  by  the  pupils  who  have  to  attend. 

The  authorities  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  devote 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  but  th'Rir 
teaching  affects  only  a  comparatively  small  class  of  the 
community,  and  they  are,  moreover,  seriously  hampered  in 
their  efforts,  chiefly  by  the  state  of  complete  ignorance  of 
music  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  students  begin  their 
ecclesiastical  course. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  National  schools 
are  responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  state  of  music 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decide  here  and  now, 
by  the  use  they  make  of  the  facilities  at  present  afforded 
them,  whether  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue  or  a  new 
and  better  one  is  to  take  its  place. 

The  prevailing  idea  in  this  country  with  regard  to  music 
is  that  it  is  merely  an  ornamental  and  pleasing  accomplish- 
ment, fit  only  for  purposes  of  amusement,  devoid  of  educa- 
tional value,  out  of  place  where  serious  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  people.  This  is  a  most  mistaken  notion. 
Music  is  not  merely  ornamental,  it  is  not  merely  pleasure- 
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giving.  But  granting  for  a  moment  that  it  were,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  it  is  useless  from  an  educational  point 
of  view.  On  the  contrary  it  would  on  that  very  account  have 
very  strong  claims  to  a  position  of  importance  among  educa- 
tional subjects.  It  is  not  useless  if  it  brightens  the  monotony 
of  school  life  ;  it  is  not  useless  if  it  helps  to  cast  the  youthful 
mind  in  a  cheerful  mould ;  it  is  not  useless  if  it  brings  a 
gleam  of  happiness  into  a  cheerless  home ;  it  is  not  useless  if 
it  enkindles  a  smile  in  the  careworn  weather-beaten  face  of  a 
weary  and  anxious  parent  ;  it  is  not  useless  if  it  helps  to 
lighten  the  heavy  burdens  and  weary  toil,  which  must  ever 
be  the  portion  of  the  poor. 

Moreover,  is  not  the  desire  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
one  of  the  most  deep-rooted  and  active  components  of  our 
complicated  human  nature  ?  Is  it  not  in  some  sense  the 
mainspring  of  many  or  most  of  our  actions  ?  When  un- 
disciplined and  misguided  does  it  not  drag  thousands  to 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  Are  we  then  to  disregard  its 
existence?  Shall  we  allow  it  to  grow  uncultured  in  the 
garden  of  souls  committed  to  our  care,  as  a  rank  and 
poisonous  weed  spreading  pestilential  vapours  throughout 
the  moral  atmosphere  ?  Is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  direct  it  towards  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  noble '?  Are  we  not  bound  to  satisfy  this  appetite  in 
the  young  with  safe,  stimulating  and  wholesome  food,  so 
that  in  later  life  they  may  not  seek  to  satisfy  it  with  the 
husks  of  swine  ?  Now  of  all  available  means  to  this  end 
music  is  the  most  powerful  and  far-reaching.  The  pleasure 
it  gives  is  of  the  highest  and  noblest  kind,  and  its  influence 
reaches  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society. 

The  pleasure,  from  its  peculiarity,  its  power  of  relieving  the 
mind  and  steeping  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  totally  new  atmosphere,  its 
indescribable  suggestions  of  infinity,  and  its  freedom  from  any  kind 
of  deleterious  after  effects,  is  of  an  extremely  valuable  kind.^ 

Carlyle  has  said  that  music  '  takes  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
infinite,  and  lets  us  gaze  for  moments  into  that.' 

There  is  no  art  which  cultivates  so  rapidlj-  a  feeling  for  the 


1  Gurney,  Tower  of  Sound,  cap.  xvi. 
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beautiful  in  that  which  is  not  seen  ;  hence,  no  art  can  come  so 
near  to  the  poor,  and  be  so  useful  in  the  truest  sense.  In  the 
way  that  nothing  else  can,  it  can  touch  their  lo\Yly  lives  with  a 
sunset  glow,  and  fill  their  dull  bare  honaes  with  radiant  beauty. 
In  the  name  of  the  poor  I  claim  for  music  an  essential  place  in 
their  education.^ 

The  beautiful  is  the  sister  of  the  good.  The  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful  awakens  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  similar  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  good.  ^-Esthetic  enjoyments  elevate  and 
idealise  ;  they  belong  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  life.  Within 
the  wide  compass  of  art,  music,  next  to  poetry,  can  be  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  the  young,  and  within  the  extensive  domain 
of  music,  nothing  is  better  adapted  for  class  instruction  than 
singing.  The  combination  of  tones  which  singing  presents  to  the 
ear  excite  involuntary  pleasure  in  the  pupil,  and  oifer  him 
elements  for  his  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  Singing  delights  the 
human  heart,  and  enlivens  and  animates  the  emotions.  There  is 
no  purer  or  more  productive  source  of  pleasure,  and  no  nobler  or 
more  beautiful  form  of  expression  for  the  feelings  than  song.^ 

Moreover,  if  we  render  work  and  duty  distasteful  to  the 
child,  if  we  neglect  to  season  toil  with  cheerfulness,  we  are 
not  forming  a  good,  energetic  useful  member  of  society  ;  we 
are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  gloomy,  morose,  idle  and 
criminal  character.  Music,  therefore,  even  if  it  had  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it  but  its  power  of  giving  pleasure,  would 
have  the  strongest  claim  to  a  position  of  the  first  importance 
on  every  educational  programme.  "^\^ 

But  music  is  not  merely  pleasure-giving  ;  it  is  a  great  \ 
deal  more.    It  is  a  most   effective  aid  towards   school  ; 
discipline  ;  it  is  most  conducive  to  physical  health  ;  scienti-  \ 
fically  taught  it  develops  the  intellectual  powers,  especially 
attention  and  observation ;   it  enlivens  and  elevaies  the 
emotions,  thus  forming  a  good  moral  character  ;  it  brightens 
home  life,  and  strengthens  love  of  home,  mutual  affection, 
and  other  domestic  virtues ;  it  preserves  national  patriotic 
sentiment  and  keeps  it  in  healthy  activity ;  finally,  it  is  a 
powerful  means  of  contribiiting  to  the  glory  of  God,  by 

'  Taper  ou  '  Music  ia  School.s  '  hj  E.  Moouey,  read  at  Couicrence  on 
Education  ftt  Health  Exhibition,  1881. 

^  Mr.  J.  Hehn,  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  quoted  in  the  Keport  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  ISOo-'OO,  vol.  i., 
199. 
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increasing  the  impressiveness  and  beauty  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  Church. 

The  vast  importance  of  school  discipline,  as  a  means  of 
forming  the  character  of  individuals,  and' of  rendering  the 
working  of  the  school  as  a  whole  easy  and  efficient,  is 
beyond  all  question.  Now,  experience  has  shown  that  in 
schools  in  which  music  is  taught,  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  is  a  very  easy  matter.  The  development  of 
musical  taste  implies  the  development  of  a  love  of  order 
and  regularity.  Class  instruction  in  singing  develops  self- 
control  and  attention  to  the  actions  or  the  requirements  of 
others.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  softening,  humanising, 
and  cheering  effect  of  music  on  the  character.  In  some 
schools  a  popular  marching  air  is  played  or  sung  during 
ail  the  changes  of  class,  and  it  is  delightful  to  watch  the 
happy  faces  of  the  children  as  they  march  with  calmness, 
dignity,  and  clockwork  regularity  to  their  various  places. 

Mr.  W.  G.  McNaught,  A.K.A.M.,  inspector  of  music  in 
England,  speaking  of  '  2vlusic  in  Primary  Schools,'  says  ; — 

Teachers  of  the  schools  attended  by  the  roughest  and  most 
miserable  children,  declare  that  singing  is  an  indispensable, 
cheering,  and  softening  discipline.  Eecently  Mr.  Buxton,  chair- 
man of  the  London  School  Board,  said  to  a  gathering  of  musical 
educationists : — '  You  have  enabled  us  to  tame  wild  spirits  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  tamed.  It  is  the  experience  of  those 
who  know  best,  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  schools  in  the  lowest 
neighbourhoods  which  can  exercise  a  refining  influence  on  the 
wildest  and  roughest  spirits  like  this  teaching  of  music.  ^ 

Again,  we  find  Horace  Mann  saynng  that  the  practice  of 
music  '  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent  natures, 
socialises  and  brings  the  whole  mind  as  it  were  into  a  state 
effusion,  from  which  condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it 
into  what  forms  he  will,  as  it  cools  and  hardens.'  - 

The  teaching  of  music  makes  the  children  love  school 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  lessons,  discipline,  and 
everything  connected  with  school  life. 

Vocal  music,  taught  methodically  and  under  suitable 

'  Health  ^Exhibition  Literature,  vol.  xiii.,  Conference  ou  Education. 
^  Horacp  Maun,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  {184-3),  to  tlie  Board  of  National 
Education,  Massachusetts.    Quoted  in  yatioiial  Education  in  Europe,  Barnard. 
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couditions,  is  most  conducive  to  health.  Mr.  Curwen, 
president  of  the  Tonic  Sol-ta  college,  speaking  at  the 
conference,  held  during  the  Health  Exhibition,  says  :  — 

Singing  is  a  healthy  physical  act,  and  as  such  may  well  be 
advocated  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  It  promotes  deep  breathing, 
which  renews  the  blood  and  the  life.  Dr.  Afileck  says  that  if 
there  were  more  singing  there  would  be  less  coughing.  Lung 
troubles  may  be  avoided  and  relieved  by  the  systematic  diaphragm 
breathing  which  singing  requires.  These  benefits  which  belong 
to  singing  last  for  life. 

The  exercise  and  development  of  the  intellectual  powers 
is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  education.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
intellect  to  take  notice  of,  and  observe  the  various  facts  that 
come  before  it,  to  examine  their  nature  and  bearings,  to 
compare  and  classify  them,  and  to  pronounce  them  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  office  of  the  intellect,  two  things  are 
absolutely  necessary :  attention  and  observation.  The 
greater  the  development  of  these  two  powers,  the  greater 
the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  individual. 

Lord  Keay,  speaking  of  observation,  says  : — 

The  development  of  the  powers  of  observation,  to  satisfy  an 
ever-expanding  curiosity,  is  at  the  root  of  every  system  of  rational 
education.  How  to  observe  and  what  to  observe,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  is  the  ever-recurring  function  of  education  through 
life.  Apply  the  test  to  the  humblest  and  to  the  most  exalted 
professions,  you  will  see  that  the  test  does  not  fail.  The  agri- 
cultural labourer,  whose  work  is  of  the  most  interesting  description, 
will  be  efficient  or  ineflBcient,  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  faculty 
of  observation  has  been  developed.  Nature  will  teach  him  some- 
thing every  day  of  his  life,  if  he  has  been  taught  how  to  watch 
her  workings.  It  is  the  same  for  the  astronomer  ;  observation 
is  to  him  the  first  necessity.  In  primary  education  this  truth  is 
more  and  more  recognised.  .    .    .  ' 

There  is  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  deficiency  in  both 
attention  and  observation  at  the  present  day.  A  large 
proportion  of  people  are  passing  through  life  with  their  eyes 
closed.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  people  utterly 
nnabjp  to  describe  nccurrences  which  take  place  before  thpir 


'  Couftrcnce  on  EJucatiuu,  LsS-t. 
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eyes  day  after  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  to 
find  that  after  your  clear  and  impressive  explanation  your 
pupil  is  a  perfect  blank  with  regard  to  all  you  have  said. 
He  has  been  all  the  time  thinking  what  he  will  say  next, 
or  wondering  how  long  you  will  keep  talking,  or  hoping 
you  will  keep  on  till  the  class-time  is  up.  This  state  of 
things  clearly  points  to  a  neglect  of  systematic  training  of 
these  powers  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  ;  the  stages 
in  which  all  the  serious  mistakes  are  made. 

As  a  most  efficient  means  of  exercising  and  training 
these  imperatively  necessary  powers,  music  has  a  claim  of 
the  strongest  kind  to  a  foremost  place  on  every  programme 
of  education,  especially  of  primary  education.  For,  music 
draws  or  entices  the  attention  of  the  child,  with  little  or  no 
conscious  effort  on  his  part,  and  holds  it  with  a  kindly  but 
firm  grasp.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  required  for  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  attention.  For  attention  is  like 
many  good  people  of  whom  we  say  '  They  will  go  but  they 
refuse  to  be  driven.'  The  more  we  try  to  force  a  child's 
attention,  the  less  chance  we  have  of  obtaining  it.  The 
subjects  taught  to  children  must  be  interesting  in  themselves, 
or  they  must  be  made  so  by  the  teacher.  Now  music  is  not 
only  interesting  in  itself — and  interesting  to  all  children — 
but  can  be  made  still  more  so  by  a  skilful  teacher. 

Moreover,  the  approved  methods  of  teaching  music  are 
admirable  examples  of  that  most  necessary  element  of 
intellectual  training  :  simple  and  natural  graduation.  The 
demand  on  attention  and  observation,  beginning  with  the 
small  amount  required  for  the  reproduction  of  a  tone  or 
interval,  increases  step  by  step,  through  new  tones  and 
intervals,  notation,  measure,  rhjithm,  modes,  key  relation, 
modulation,  tempo,  and  expression,  till  finally  the  pupils 
are  asked,  in  a  given  piece,  to  take  in  many  or  all  of  these 
at  one  glance  without  a  moment's  thought  or  hesitation. 
So  that  the  teaching  of  music  not  only  exercises  and 
develops  attention  and  observation,  but  induces  also  clear- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  view  together  with  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  decision. 

This  is  no  idle  theorising.    Experience  proves  that  the 
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teaching  ol  music  in  schools  gains  time  instead  of  losing  it, 
and  is  a  help  to  advancement  in  other  studies.  For  instance, 
M.  Dupaigne,  inspector  of  music  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Paris,  speaking  of  music  in  American  schools,  says  : — 
'  Wherever  musical  education  is  in  a  flourishing  condition 
the  standard  in  other  subjects  is  also  very  high.' ' 

The  value  of  music  as  a  moral  educator  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  thought.  The 
emotions  play  a  most  important  part  in  determining 
moral  character.  The  will  easily  follows  the  lead  of  the 
emotions.  If  the  predominant  emotions  point  upwards  to 
truth  and  beauty,  and  through  them  to  God,  the  work  of 
the  will  in  regulating  life  according  to  divine  and  human 
law  is  very  easy,  but  if  the  emotions  have  a  downward 
tendency,  the  will  has  a  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  unswerving,  persevering  performance 
of  difficult  tasks  is  not  characteristic  of  our  poor  human 
nature. 

Hence  arises  the  immense  importance — by  no  means 
sufficiently  realised  by  parents  and  teachers — of  using  every 
available  means  of  fostering,  exercising,  and  elevating 
the  emotions  of  the  child,  from  the  very  threshold  of  life. 
'  The  used  key  is  always  bright.'  Call  into  daily,  and  hourly 
action  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  child,  excite  in  him 
kindly,  good-natured,  sympathetic,  manly  sentiments  ;  teach 
him  to  be  faithful  to  his  benefactors,  to  pity  and  love  the 
poor,  to  love  his  home,  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  faith, 
and  you  are  forming  for  after  life  a  man  worthy  of  his  high 
place  in  God's  creation,  a  man  in  whom  noble  emotions  will 
be  ever  springing  into  spontaneous  activity,  forestalling 
the  suggestions  of  lower  sentiments,  gaining  over  his  will, 
steadying  his  purpose,  guiding  him  safely  through  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  this  lower  life,  leading  him  in  the  end  to 
eternal  peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  God. 

The  accumulated  testimony  of  the  whole  human  race 
from  the  earliest  times  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  music 
over  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart.    Every  civilised 


'  Ensciyneinciil  du  Cha)tl. 
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nation  of  antiquity  had  its  Orpheus,  its  legendary  musical 
wonder-worker.  The  ancient  history  of  our  own  country 
abounds  in  traditions  and  legends  of  wonders  worked  by 
the  power  of  music.  Of  the  musical  heroes  of  ancient 
Ireland  it  may  almost  be  said  '  their  name  is  legion.' 

Such  legends,  abstracting  altogether  from  the  question 
historical  foundation  or  accuracy,  show  clearly  a  universal 
belief  in  the  power  of  music  over  our  feelings  and  emotions, 
and  such  belief  is,  of  course,  the  sum  total  of  the  personal 
experience  of  individuals. 

In  Holy  Scripture,  too,  we  find,  for  instance,  David 
soothing  with  the  music  of  his  harp,  the  fiery  jealousy  of 
Saul.  The  early  Christians,  fully  alive  to  the  power 
of  music,  and,  like  their  divine  Master  and  Model,  elevating 
nature  to  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  edified  and 
encouraged  one  another  with  '  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual 
canticles.' 

The  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  also  make  frequent 
reference  to  the  moral  power  of  music.  St.  Augustine  says  : 
'  One  feels  that  song  softens  the  heart  and  makes  pious 
emotions  rise  in  it.  Words  when  sung,  speech  when  kindled 
by  music,  lay  hold  of  the  mind  more  powerfully  than  oratory.' 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  attached  great  importance  to  music 
in  the  offices  of  the  Church  as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  truths. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  life-long  devotion  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  cause  of  music. 

During  the  so-called  '  dark '  ages  it  was  fostered  with 
loving  care  in  the  monasteries,  whither  it  retired  with  the 
other  arts  and  sciences  before  the  onslaughts  of  barbarism. 
In  the  monastic  schools  it  was  taught  as  an  essential  element 
of  education.  In  the  cloister  it  throve  and  grew  and 
developed  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  and  from  thence  it 
again  came  forth  with  renewed  vigour  and  increased  power, 
to  soften  and  humanise  the  rugged  barbarity  from  which  it 
had  been  forced  to  fly. 

Then  we  find  immortal  Shakespeare,  with  his  surpass- 
ingly keen  insight  into  human  nature,  thus  expressing, 
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through  the  medium  of  Loveuzo,  his  deep  appreciation  of 
the  moral  power  of  music  : — 

Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Oi-pheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus, 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Modern  educationalists  realise  daily  more  and  more  this 
power  of  music.  Professor  Helm,  after  expressing  the 
opinion  already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

If  technically-correct  relations  and  combinations  of  tones  are 
often  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil's  mind,  more  agi-eeable 
feehngs  will  predominate  to  the  probable  development  of  a  bright 
and  cheerful  disposition.  The  latter  factor,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pre-suppositions  for  the  development  of  the 
interest  and  the  education  of  the  will.  Singing  and  the  art  of 
music  should,  therefore,  not  be  withheld  from  the  young. 

Again,  Mr.  Mooney,  in  the  paper  from  which  we  have 
already  given  an  extract,  says  : — 

Elementary  education,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  will  give, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  elements,  or  instruments,  or  principles  of 
that  mental  cultm-e  which  will  yield  to  a  man  the  fulness  of  his 
life  and  its  purpose.  They  are  the  elements  of  science,  and  art, 
and  religion.  The  three  E's  give  the  instruments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  acquired.  Art  cultivates  the  sense  of  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  which  vivifies  the  grosser  things  of  life  with 
spiritual  beauty,  and  in-adiates  the  meaner  things  with  spiritual 
light ;  and  both  are  lifted  up  to  meaning,  and  dignity,  and  purpose 
by  religion.  These  elements  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  severed. 
They  are  complements  to  one  another.  They  are  the  three  pri- 
mary coloiu:s  which  blend  and  form  the  living  light  of  the  soul. 
In  this  scheme  music  would  find  an  essential  and  important  place, 
and  would  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  power 
it  and  nothing  else  could  give,  and  for  which  nothing  else  could  be 
a  substitute.  In  the  school  itself,  there  is  no  form  of  art  which 
can,  like  music,  beautify  the  dullness  of  school  life,  or,  like  it,  can 
humanise  and  civilise  the  brutal  beings  who  sometimes  find  their 
way  therCt 
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Alberto  B.  Bach,  speaking  on  '  Musical  Culture,'  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  Edinburgh,  in  1880,  said : — 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that,  of  the  civilising  and 
refining  agents  at  vpork  among  a  people  there  is  none  so  potent, 
because  none  equally  subtle  and  immediately  appreciated  as  music, 
and  especially  the  art  of  song. 

Of  course  if  school  rousic  is  to  develop  and  ennoble 
the  emotions,  it  must  be  taught  with  that  end  clearly 
and  definitely  in  view.  Songs  for  school  singing  must  be 
selected  with  great  care  and  discretion.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  songs  learned  in  early  childhood  are 
never  forgotten,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  ideals,  and  in  determining  the  trend  of  character.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that,  as  there  is  nothing  so  high  or  so 
holy — not  even  religion  itself — that  it  may  not  be  degraded  or 
abused  by  incapable  or  unworthy  hands,  so  there  is  music 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  so-called  poetry  which  is 
worthless  and  mischievous.  Such  music  and  such  poetry 
must  be  rigidly  excluded  from  schools.  Songs  for  school  use 
must  be  the  best  possible,  the  best  in  music  and  the  best 
in  text.  All  educationalists  speak  strongly  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Curwen  referring  to  a  few  English  schools  in  which 
unsuitable  songs  were  taught,  says  : — 

There  is  a  great  moral  loss  in  depriving  children  of  the  direct 
teaching  of  perseverance,  patriotism,  love  of  parents,  kindness  to 
animals,  brotherhood,  etc.,  which  the  old-fashioned  school  songs 
contained.  The  words  are  a  vital  element  in  school  music. 
Only  such  songs  as  can  be  thoroughly  justified  in  spirit  and 
expression  should  be  admitted.  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  of 
Germany,  held  in  1879,  a  number  of  resolutions  concerning 
the  teaching  of  music  were  passed,  among  which  were  the 
following  : — 

1.  School  should  educate  and  instruct  for  life.  Hence,  for 
instruction  in  music  the  same  principle  should  prevail. 

2.  School  instruction  in  singing  should,  first  of  all,  nurse 
German  popular  airs. 

4.  No  songs  should  be  taught  and  practised  which  are  not  of 
undoubted  poetic  and  musical  value. 

1  Conference  cn  Education,  18S4  ;  Paper  on  '  Singing  in  Schools.' 
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6.  Music  is  not  only  to  create  pleasure  in  melody  and  harmony, 
but  must  have  an  ennobling  effect  upon  the  heart. 

15.  As  to  matter  of  instruction,  popular  airs  and  hymns  should 
be  preferred  in  elementary  schools. 

16.  Only  such  songs  should  be  practised,  whose  texts  express 
noble  refining  sentiments.  The  texts  must  be  brought  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  before  they  are  memorised. ^ 

With  this  beneficial  effect  of  music  on  moral  character 
is  intimately  connected  its  sweet  and  happy  influence  on 
home  life.  For  the  natural  sphere  of  free  action  for  the 
child's  feelings  and  emotions  is  his  home.  There  his  natural 
character,  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence 
of  strangers,  can  fully  display  itself. 

The  importance  of  fostering  in  the  child  a  deep-seated 
reverence  and  love  of  home  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  For 
love  of  home  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  virtue  in  childhood 
and  youth.  It  preserves  the  child  from  dangerous  company 
and  influences;  it  calls  into  constant  play  all  the  good  and 
noble  qualities  of  his  character — kindness,  good  nature, 
generosity,  out-spoken  honesty,  gentleness,  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  sympathy  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  In  after  life,  when  his  home  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  cold,  bleak,  selfish  world,  depending  only  on  his  strong 
hand,  righteous  will,  and  steady  purpose,  the  memories  of 
his  happy  home  will  crowd  around  him,  bringing  with  them 
a  sweet  sadness  nearly  akin  to  joy.  In  the  midst  of  the  din 
of  the  world's  mad  rush  after  the  bubbles  of  pleasure  and 
gain,  the  loved  voices  of  the  happy  past  will  whisper  noble 
thoughts  and  lofty  inspirations,  stimulating  him  to  manly 
energetic  action,  and  urging  him  to  make  his  later  life  a 
worthy  companion  picture  to  his  happy  innocent  childhood. 
In  his  struggles  onward  and  upward,  against  the  downward 
torrent  of  the  world's  iniquity,  he  will  feel  that  lie  is  not 
alone,  for  he  will  know  that  there  are  some  at  least  in  the 
world  on  whose  loving  prayers  he  can  safely  count,  some  at 
least  who  will  watch  with  the  keenest  anxiety  his  upward 
struggles,  and  hail  with  joyous  applause  his  every  forward 


1  Report  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  189-5-'90,  vol.  i.,  ll)S-9. 
VOL.  ixj  B 
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step.  For  the  links  of  mutual  affection,  forged  and  welded 
in  a  happy  home,  may  be  stretched  and  strained,  but  never 
broken. 

Home,  therefore,  must  be  made  lovable.  It  must  be 
made  bright  and  cheerful  and  happy.  Now,  of  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a  home,  none  are 
more  powerful  than  music.  It  fills  the  'dull  bare  homes' 
of  the  poor  '  with  radiant  beauty,'  it  touches  their  '  lowly 
lives  with  a  sunset  glow.'  There  is  no  'purer  or  more 
productive  source  of  pleasure.'  We  have  seen  how,  with 
the  aid  of  judiciously  selected  songs,  it  calls  into  action  all 
that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  child's  nature. 

We  may  further  notice  in  favour  of  music  the  state  of  com- 
plete physical  relaxation  in  which  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  its  total 
independence  of  day-light,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distinctly  social 
characteristics  in  which  it  is  also  pre-eminent,  partly  through  the 
natural  collecting  of  people  both  to  practise  and  to  hear  it,  partly 
by  the  absolute  simultaneity  of  the  impressions  it  produces,  and 
the  electric  quality  of  sympathy  so  evoked. 

Let  us,  therefore,  beautify  our  homes  with  song.  Let 
us  sing  at  our  work  and  sing  at  our  play.  Let  us  gather 
together  after  our  day's  toil  and  sing  the  'songs  of  our  land,' 
songs  with  bone  and  sinew  and  life,  songs  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  songs  which  will  inspire  us  with  high 
and  holy  thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations.  But  if  we  are  to  do 
this,  music  must  be  taught  in  all  our  schools  ;  these  songs 
must  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 

There  seems  to  be  a  special  need  at  present  for  careful 
attention  to  the  happiness  of  home  life.  We  find,  especially 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  too, 
astonishingly  large  numbers  of  children  and  young  people, 
who  regard  home  simply  as  a  convenient  place  for  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  keep  out 
of  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  find  their  pleasure  anywhere 
but  at  home.  If,  as  John  Bright  used  to  say,  '  the  nation 
lives  in  the  cottage,'  let  us  pause  and  reflect  what  is  to 
become  of  our  nation  if  the  contagion  of  such  a  moral  disease 
should  spread.    Let  us  take  timely  precautions  against  it. 


^  Gurney,  Tower  of  Sound,  cap.  xviii. 
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The  general  teaching  of  music  in  a  country  is  a  powerful 
means  of  preserving  national  sentiment,  and  keeping  it  in 
healthy  activity.  A  nation's  history  is  crystallised  in  its 
folk-songs.  Through  them  the  people,  especially  the  peasants 
and  less  cultured  classes,  can  feel  the  throbbings  of  the 
nation's  heart,  with  which  their  own  hearts  will  vibrate  in 
sympath}'.  This  is  recognised  by  all  nations.  The  Germans 
insist  that  '  school  instruction  in  singing  should  first  of  all 
nurse  German  popular  airs.'  Professor  Helm  holds  that  the 
source  from  which  school  songs  should  be  drawn  '  can  and 
must  be  no  other  than  the  national  song,  sacred  or  secular.' 
M.  Dupaigne  pays  a  graceful  tribute  —  though  with  a 
serrement  de  cceur — to  the  stirring  patriotic  influence  of  the 
German  national  songs,  sung  in  camp  by  the  German 
soldiers  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  very  farm 
labourers  in  Switzerland  and  in  Austria  sing  their  national 
songs  during  their  work.  In  England,  school  songs  have 
long  been  regarded  as  '  an  important  means  of  diffusing  joy 
and  honest  pride  over  English  industry.'  ^ 

And  so  it  is  in  all  other  nations,  with  one  sad  exception 
— Ireland.    And  yet, 

If  there  ever  was  a  people  gifted  with  a  musical  soul  and 
sensibility  in  a  higher  degi'ee  than  anotlier,  I  would  venture  to 
assert  that  the  Gaedhil  of  ancient  Erinn  were  that  people  .  .  . 
From  the  very  remotest  period  to  which  our  oldest  traditions, 
with  any  degi'ee  of  circumstantiality  refer,  we  find  music,  musical 
instruments,  musical  performers,  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
music,  spoken  of.- 

We  may  also  safely  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  nation 
whose  folk-lore,  traditions,  and  history  gave  more  abundant 
material,  for  high,  holy,  and  noble  inspiration  than  another, 
that  nation  was  Ireland. 

And  how  do  things  stand  in  Ireland  ?  Go  to  a  public  or 
private  concert  in  any  city  or  town.  How  many  Irish  songs 
will  you  hear  ?  One  or  two  perhaps,  but  far  oftener,  none. 
What  will  you  hear?  Meaningless  bosh  about  lovers  talking 
sickly  inanities  under  the  'silver  moon,'  or  pouring  forth 


'  Jieport  of  Biittcrsea  Trauiing  College  to  Poor  Law  Comniiseioners,  1841. 
-  O'Curry's  Ztcturea,  vol.  iii.,  Icct.  xxx. 
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their  puerile  sentiments  to  sLars  that  '  gave  back  no  reply.' 
You  hear  nonsensical  ditties  about  '  amorous  gold-fishes ' ; 
and  mock-heroic  tales  of  daring  sea  captains  and  '  loving 
shipmates.'  You  are  told  of  noble  struggles — against  some 
undefined  opposition — to  reach  '  a  better  land,  '  or  an  '  ivory 
throne,'  or  '  a  golden  gate,'  or  something  of  that  sort. 

When  we  ask  people  why  they  do  not  sing  songs  of  our 
own  land,  songs  with  music  and  meaning  and  feeling, 
and  inspiration  and  life,  we  are  told  that  '  they  are  too 
difficult,'  or  '  the  range  is  too  great,'  or  '  it  is  very  hard 
to  sing  them  well.'  Once  in  a  while  we  get  the  real 
reason  :  '  They  are  not  in  fashion  !'  Not  in  fashion  !  Why 
not  make  them  be  in  fashion  ?  Who  makes  our  fashion  for 
us '?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  make  our  own  fashion '? 
Are  we  to  be  slaves  to  fashion  made  for  us  by  others  ?  Or 
are  we  prepared  to  let  fashion  work  that  destruction  of  our 
character  and  national  sentiment  which  persecution  and 
penal  laws  failed  to  bring  about  ?  If  we  are,  let  us  at  least 
honestly  admit  it,  and  let  us  no  longer  pride  ourselves  on 
the  possession  of  a  national  sentiment  which  we  are  ready 
to  relinquish  for  a  bundle  of  worthless  trash. 

We  may,  however,  with  a  fair  show  of  justice,  plead  one 
excuse  for  our  ignorance  of,  and  apathy  towards  our  national 
songs.  The  national  music  and  songs  of  a  country  are  kept 
alive  by  tradition.  In  Ireland  the  chains  of  tradition,  which 
bound  us  to  the  glorious  past,  when  the  '  emerald  set  in  the 
ring  of  the  sea '  shed  its  brilliant  lustre  over  the  whole 
civihsed  world,  were  often  rudely  snapped  asunder.  The 
history  of  our  country  for  centuries  has  been  a  sad  story  of 
perpetual  present  struggle,  coupled  with  ill-fated  hopes  for 
the  future.  Fathers  had  something  else  to  do  besides 
singing  to  their  children  the  glories  of  the  past.  So  we 
have  drifted  away  and  lost  sight  of  that  past  so  glorious 
and  inspiring,  we  rarely  if  ever  'catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
days  that  are  over/  we  have  come  almost  to  forget  that  we 
had  such  a  past,  and  seldom  does  memory 

Sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 
  I?or  the  long  faded  glories  they  cover. 

'  But  though  the  present  existence  of  this  neglect  of  our 
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naiioiuxl  music  may  be  thus  excused,  its  further  continuauce 
would  be  a  uational  crime.  For  be  it  remembered,  that  true 
Irish  national  sentiment,  and  the  Irish  Catholic  faith,  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  the  loss  of  the  one  will  lead  to 
the  loss  of  the  other.  The  greatest  of  Ireland's  indignities, 
the  bitterest  of  her  persecutions,  were  brought  upon  her  by 
her  staunch  heroic  adherence  to  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick. 
That  faith  has  come  down  to  us  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  it  has  come  down  to  us  bound  up  with  our  national 
sentiment,  it  is  now  in  our  keeping,  and  there  was  never  a 
time  when  it  required  more  careful  guarding  than  it  does 
at  present. 

Moreover,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  earnest  men,  like 
O'Curry,  have  been  calling  out  to  us  and  imploring  us  not 
to  allow  '  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  melody  which  ever 
flowed  from  the  soul  of  man  to  die  away  into  oblivion.' 
Moore  has  given  us  his  Irish  melodies.  Would  that  he  had 
given  us  more.  Dr.  Petrie  and  Dr.  Joyce  have  made  collec- 
tions of  Irish  music.  Davis,  Mangan,  M'Carthy,  Callanan, 
"Williams  and  many  others — men  who,  were  they  not 
Irishmen  writing  Irish  poetry,  would  have  their  praises 
trumpeted  through  the  world  of  literature— have  given  us 
sweet  pathetic  ballads  and  soul-stirring  historical  ones, 
many  of  which  are  direct  translations  from  Irish  originals. 
They  have  given  us  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation.  Annual  Feis 
contests  have  been  established.  Father  Gaynor,  for  the 
last  few  years,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  has  been 
pushing  the  '  Songs  of  our  Laud,'  into  our  very  hands. 
And  lastly,  the  National  Board  has  supplied  us  with  a 
means  of  teaching  the  children  in  all  our  schools  a  large 
number  of  these  songs  and  of  imparting  at  the  same  time  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music  which  will  enable 
them  to  learn  countless  others.  AVe  have,  therefore,  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  allowing  the  present  deplorable  neglect 
of  our  national  music  to  continue. 

The  last  and  highest  purpose  served  by  music  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Church's  sacred  services  attractive  and 
impressive.  It  is  part  of  our  duty  to  God  and  His  Church, 
to  adorn  His  house  and  His  worship  with  the  best  and 
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noblest  gifts  ws  can  command.  Music  has  been  at  all 
times,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Law,  an  integral  part 
of  the  official  or  public  service  of  God.  David  plaj'ed  before 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  his  psalms  were  chanted  in 
the  Temple.  The  early  Christians  were  ordered  by  St.  Paul 
to  make  use  of  '  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles.' 

"We  have  already  seen  the  importance  attached  to  music 
by  great  saints  of  the  first  few  centuries.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  collected  and  systematised  the  liturgical  chant — 
called  in  consequence  Gregorian  chant.  He  established 
schools  of  music.  He  sent  into  distant  lands  musicians  as 
well  as  missionaries.  And  down  through  the  centuries  since 
his  time  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  her  councils,  have 
taken  active  interest  in  her  music.  They  have  legislated 
on  the  kind  of  music  to  be  used,  the  place,  time,  and 
manner  of  performing  it,  and  they  have  encouraged 
composers  to  work  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Besides  contributing  directly  to  the  beauty 
of  sacred  functions,  music  also  prevents  weariness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  during  long  offices.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine  that  St.  Ambrose  kept  this  end 
in  view — Ne  pojyulus  mceroris  taedio  contahesceret. 

Now,  in  Ireland,  if  we  except  cities  and  large  towns, 
there  are  very  few  church  choirs,  and  many  of  those  that 
exist  are,  through  neglect  of  musical  training,  very 
inefficient.  They  learn  by  ear,  at  immense  cost  of  time  and 
trouble,  a  few  Masses  and  motets,  and  repeat  these  time 
after  time.  And  worse  still,  they  sometimes  select  difficult 
four-part  pieces  and  leave  out  two  of  the  parts  !  This  has 
not  a  very  elevating  or  devotional  effect,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  artistic  sin  of  such  a  performance.  If  they  would  sing 
in  honest  unison,  it  would  be  much  better  in  every  way. 

Now  if  music  be  taught  in  all  the 'schools,  there  is  not  a 
parish  in  the  country  that  could  not  have  a  very  efficient 
school  choir.  Is  there  a  parish  in  the  whole  country,  where 
at  least  a  dozen  children  with  good  voices  cannot  be  found  ? 
In  the  vast  majority  of  parishes  it  is  not  a  dozen,  but  fifty 
or  a  hundred  that  will  be  found.  Wherever  through  the 
country  we  come  on  a  party  of  children  at  play,  we  are 
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struck  with  the  mnsical  voices  of  many  of  them,  and  by 
the  melodious  little  chants  they  invent  as  part  of  their 
games.  And  yet  up  to  this,  all  this  sweet  melody  has 
been  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  But  teach  music  in  the 
schools,  and  this  waste  will  cease.  Let  the  children  be 
taught  tuneful  devotional  hymns.  Do  not  think  that 
harmony  is  necessary.  It  is  melody  the  simple  country-folk 
want,  give  them  that  and  they  will  be  fully  satisfied, 
Simple  unison  Masses  may  also  be  taught,  and  where  they 
are  required,  simple  Benediction  services.  The  instruction 
imparted  at  school  will  enable  the  children  to  sing  these  by 
note,  so  that  time  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  a  larger 
repertoire  obtained. 

This  will  also  help  to  bring  about  a  thing  very  much 
desired  by  their  lordships  the  Bishops — general  congre- 
gational singing.  Some  years  ago  they  took  active  measures 
for  its  introduction,  but  up  to  this  their  efforts  have  not 
been  crowned  with  the  success  they  desire.  Now  there  is 
no  reason  why  congregational  singing  should  not  be  widely 
practised.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  clergy  show 
interest  in  it,  and  get  the  children  to  start  it ;  the  adults 
will  soon  follow.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  virtue  of 
a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Eites,  January  31st, 
1896,  hymns  in  the  vernacular  may  be  sung  during  low 
Mass,  with  the  bishop's  consent.  They  are  of  course 
prohibited  during  high  Mass  and  Missa  Cantata.  So  that 
in  order  to  sing  at  Mass  on  Sunday,  nothing  is  required 
but  a  few  suitable  popular  hymns. 

From  these  considerations  on  the  power  and  influence  of 
music  we  must  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — First,  that 
music  is  not  only  an  agreeable  and  elevating  recreation,  but 
a  most  important  educational  and  social  factor  ;  secondly, 
that  as  such  it  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
school,  without  exception;  and  thirdly,  that  we,  here  in 
Ireland,  should  promptly  and  eagerly  avail  of  the  facilities 
now  afforded  by  the  National  Board,  and  turn  them  to  good 
account  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  national  sentiment  and  our  Catholic 
faith. 
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Now,  what  are  these  facilities,  and  bow  are  we  to  make 
use  of  them  ?  As  has  been  said,  the  Board  has  appointed  a 
head  organiser  and  a  number,  of  assistants.  The  head 
organiser  is  at  present  visiting  schools  all  over  the  country, 
enquiring  into  the  condition  of  music  in  the  schools  of  the 
various  districts,  finding  out  their  requirements,  arranging 
for  suitable  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  selecting 
convenient  centres  for  holding  teachers'  classes.  Having 
decided  on  a  centre  he  sends  one  of  his  assistants  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  necessary.  This  assistant  visits  the  schools 
during  the  day,  introduces  the  subject,  organises  and  teaches 
classes,  and  in  the  evening  gives  lectures  to  the  teachers  of 
the  surrounding  district.  The  Board  defrays  the  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  teachers  in  attending  these 
lectures. 

A  manager,  then,  to  avail  of  these  facilities,  has  only  two 
very  simple  things  to  do  :  to  write  to  the  Board  stating  that 
he  desires  to  have  the  teaching  of  music  organised  in  his 
school ;  and  to  show  his  teachers  and  the  children  that  he  is 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  project.  The  Board,  on 
receipt  of  his  letter,  will  acquaint  the  head  organiser  of  his 
desire,  and  he  will  at  once  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

This  is  all  very  simple,  and  moreover  is  essentially  the 
same  plan  as  was  adopted  with  complete  success  in  England 
and  other  countries.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection 
on  the  score  of  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  The  onlj^  other 
objections  that  can  be — and  have  been — urged  are,  that  as 
the  people  of  such  and  such  a  district  are  all  agricultural 
labourers,  music  is  useless  to  them  ;  and  that  the  children 
of  this  or  that  district  are  wanting  in  musical  ear.  The 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  has  already  been 
designedly  emphasised  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  The  poor  toilers  of  the  field  will  be  in  a  special 
way  gainers  by  the  general  teaching  of  singing.  With 
regard  to  the  second  difficulty,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  reality 
there  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  having  '  no  ear '  for 
music.  The  most  ordinary  case  in  which  it  can  be  said  with 
any  approach  to  truth,  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  been 
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allowed  to  grow  up  to  a  pretty  advanced  age  without  being 
taught  music,  or  even  hearing  any.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
not  the  ear  that  is  wanting — for  such  persons  have  the 
natural  intonations  of  voice  in  conversation,  which  they 
learn  by  ear — but  training  in  attention  to  differences  of 
musical  intei-vals.  The  muscles,  too,  which  are  used  in 
singing,  have  become  unmanageable  through  want  of 
practice.  Begin  to  teach  singing  early,  as  soon  as  the 
children  go  to  school,  and  you  will  find  that,  as  Mr.  Curwen 
puts  it,  '  tone-blindness  is  no  more  common  than  colour- 
blindness.' 

Let  us  then  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  we 
are  being  given.  Let  us  no  longer  come  hobbling  along  in 
the  educational  procession  with  our  miserable  14'4  per  cent. 
Let  us  show  the  world  that  '  the  soul  of  music  '  has  not  fled 
from  '  the  land  of  song.'  Let  us  prove  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  world,  in  this  and  in  everything  else,  that  Ireland, 
once  the  *  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars  '  and  '  the  land  of 
song,'  can  and  will  be  the  same  again  if  she  gets  but 
encouragement  and  reasonable  chances.  Let  us  show  now 
that  we  know  how  to  use  such  chances  when  we  get  them. 

T.  Donovan,  cm. 
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A  MEDIAEVAL  BISHOP 

'  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.'— Milton. 

'  Ov  yap  XoyoKTC  Tov  jSlov  tTTOuSd^o/iev  Xa/iTrpof  TroieLffdaL  fiaXkov  ij 
TOif  dp(i>fxevoLsJ — Sophocles,  Oedipit,3  ColonenSj  IHZ.  {Theseus.) 

DO  no  good,  says  an  Eastern  proverb,  and  no  evil  will 
befall  you.  The  cynicism  of  this  remark  repels  one  ; 
yet  when  we  come  to  think  it  over  in  the  light  of  common 
experience  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  not  devoid  of 
some  foundation  in  reality. 

Take  up  the  life  of  any  man  raised  by  the  gifts  and 
endowments  of  nature  above  the  dull  uniform  plane  of 
mediocrity,  a  man,  let  us  say,  of  some  originality  and  force 
of  character,  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  who  would 
fain  fashion  his  life  on  the  broad  lines  of  progress  and 
healthy  development,  and  carry  his  fellows  with  him  out 
of  the  slough  of  inertness  and  obscurantism,  and  you  will 
almost  invariably  find  that  such  a  man  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged,  mistrusted  and  disliked,  most  of  all  by 
the  people  in  whose  interests  he  laboured  most  strenuously. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  prudent  man  may  direct  a  state, 
but  that  it  takes  an  enthusiast  to  regenerate  it.  But  this 
process  of  purging  and  elevation  is  rarely  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  to  undergo  it.  Custom,  routine,  self-satisfaction, 
and  complacency,  are  all  so  many  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
reformation.  And  this,  be  it  noted,  obtains  as  forcibly  in 
the  Church  as  in  the  State ;  in  the  breast  of  the  ecclesiastic 
as  in  the  bosom  of  the  layman.  Still  the  imperfections 
which  attach  themselves  to  human  character,  and  which  creep 
into  all  institutions,  however  noble  and  venerable,  which  are 
directed  by  human  agencies,  must  sooner  or  later  be  grappled 
with  ;  and  when,  in  God's  good  time,  the  right  man  comes 
forward  to  undertake  the  task  he  is  sure  to  find  a  hornet's 
nest  at  every  step  ;  and  no  matter  how  great  his  desire  to 
deal  justly  by  all  men,  no  matter  how  strongly  disinclined 
he  may  be  to  give  pain  to  others,  he  must  be  content  to 
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tiud  bis  motives  misunderstood,  and  the  worst  possible 
construction  put  upon  all  bis  undertakings. 

A  striking  example  of  this  narrowness  of  human  view  is 
furnished  by  the  events  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Eobert  Grosseteste,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  produced  by  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  detailed  account  of  the  events  in  connection 
'  with  the  career  of  this  truly  great  man  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.,^  which 
will  be  found  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  by  all  students 
of  what  has  ever  been  to  me  the  most  fascinating  period  of 
English  and  European  history  generally.  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  not  a  Catholic ;  but  as  a  writer  of  history  he  is  both 
judicious  and  impartial.  Personally  I  can  say  that  I  had 
jettisoned  half  the  books  I  have  read  during  1900  for  the 
pleasure  of  studying  this  thoughtful  contribution  to  the 
consideration  of  the  character  of  the  men,  and  of  the  events 
of  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in  human  history. 

Grosseteste's  career  lay  between  the  years  1175  and  1233. 
Only  five  years  previous  to  his  birth  Archbishop  a  Beckett 
had  been  done  to  death  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  by  the  emissaries  of  King  Henry  II. 
Henry  died  in  1189 ;  and,  after  the  too  brief  reign  of 
Kichard,  King  John  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  which 
be  occupied  till  the  year  1216,  when  he  w^as  succeeded  by 
Henry  III.  This  period  of  English  history  witnessed  the 
famous  struggle  between  the  barons  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton  on  the  one  side,  and  King  John  on  the  other,  which 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  foundation  of 
our  liberties,  in  1215.  The  dealings  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
with  England  ;  the  coming  of  the  friars  to  this  country ;  and 
the  struggles  of  the  foreigner,  Simon  de  Montfort,  as  a 
champion  of  English  freedom,  all  fall  within  the  same  period. 

During  the  seventy-seven  years  covered  l)y  the  life  of 
the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  following  Pontiff's  occupied 
the  chair  of  Peter  : — Alexander  III. ,  Lucius  III. ,  Urban  III. , 

'  Robert  Grosietetle,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  K  Contribution  to  the  lieligious, 
Political,  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Francis 
Seymour  Stevenson,  M.  P.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited. 
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Gregory  VIII.,  Clement  III.,  Celestine  III.,  Innocent  III., 
Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Celestine  IV.,  and  Innocent 
IV.  During  their  pontificates — which  include  the  memor- 
able contest  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the 
Church — the  Eleventh  Oecumenical,  or  Third  Lateran 
Council,  was  held  (1179) ;  also  the  Twelfth  (Ecumenical,  or 
Fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran  (1215)  ;  and  the 
Thirteenth  (Ecumenical,  or  First  Council  of  Lyons  (124-5). 
Without  a  clear  perception  of  these  events  and  of  the 
general  state  of  the  Church  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  grasp  the  extent  of  the 
labours  of  Bishop  Grosseteste. 

The  future  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  born  in  1175,  at 
Stradbrook,  in  Suffolk,  a  county  which  from  the  number  of 
its  churches  gained  for  itself,  in  ancient  days,  the  epithets 
of  '  holy  '  and  '  silly,'  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  the  term. 
Suffolk  has  given  many  prelates  of  distinction  to  the 
English  Church,  amongst  whom  Wolsey  occupies  a 
prominent  position.  Grosseteste  came  of  a  humble  stock. 
In  fact  we  might  well  apply  to  himself  the  words  which 
Laud  used  centuries  subsequently,  when  referring  to  his 
own  family.  He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  but  very  honest 
birth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  surname  of  'Grosseteste' 
may  have  come  to  be  applied  to  him  by  reason  of  some 
physical  defect.  As  Fuller  puts  it  : — ■'  He  got  his  surname 
from  the  greatness  of  his  head,  having  large  stowage  to 
receive,  and  store  of  brains  to  fill  it.'  Very  little  evidence 
of  any  historical  value  can  be  found  with  respect  to  his 
early  career.  According  to  Leland,  his  friends  and  kinsmen 
sent  him  to  Oxford  about  the  year  119G.  Oxford  at  that 
date,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  was  *  a  microcosm  in 
which  might  be  discerned  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  in 
which  almost  every  aspect  of  life  was  represented.'  The 
city  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  England,  by  reason 
of  its  wealth  and  population.  It  contained  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance  ;  its  Jewry  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  its  merchants  carried  on  a  trade,  not 
merely  with  the  various  districts  of  England,  but  with  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.    The  university  itself  was  in 
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a  flourishiug  condition  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Eichard  of  Devizes,  in  1192,  describes  the  clerks 
of  Oxford  as  being  so  numerous  that  the  city  could  hardly 
feed  them.  In  1209  the  academic  population  is  said  to  have 
reached  three  thousand  souls.  A  number  of  schools  had 
already  sprung  up,  in  which  lectures  were  delivered.  The 
students  resided  for  the  most  part  in  private  lodgings  or 
in  small  hostels,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were 
lodged  in  the  monasteries  of  St.  Frideswyde's  and  Osney. 
Grosseteste  is  said  to  have  made  an  abundant  use  of  a,ll  the 
advantages  afforded  him  at  Oxford.  Among  his  preceptors 
he  probably  had  Edmund  Rich  of  Abingdon,  who  was 
known  in  later  years  as  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury.  From 
Oxford  the  j'oung  student  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  his  studies,  more  especially  theology.  The 
principles  which  Grosseteste  took  for  his  guidance  during 
his  university  career,  and  in  fact  during  his  whole  life  time, 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of  resorting 
wherever  possible  to  the  '  book  at  large,'  or  the  actual  text, 
and  not  a  translation  or  abridgment  of  it.  Hence  the 
importance  he  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  which  were  but  rarely  studied  in  his  day. 
He  regarded  physical  science  and  mathematics  as  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  he  insisted  strongly  upon  the  need  which 
then  existed  for  a  better  classification  of  the  departments  of 
knowledge. 

la  the  domain  of  intellectual  activity  [says  Mr.  Stevenson], 
Grosseteste  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  and  inspirer  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  encyclopujdic  school  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
imparting  to  it  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  loftiness  of  conception  to 
■which  those  who  followed  him  hardly  ever  attained,  although  in 
particular  branches  and  on  specific  subjects  they  advanced  beyond 
his  teaching. 

Eeturning  to  Oxford  from  Paris  with  the  reputation  of 
a  scholar,  and  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  Grosseteste, 
immediately  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  divinity,  was  ap- 
pointed first  chancellor  of  the  university  by  Hugh  de  Wells, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  diocesan  of  the  university.  In  quick 
succession  various  honours   were  conferrt'd    upon  him. 
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Thus,  in  1210,  we  find  him  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  an  office 
which  he  exchanged  in  1211  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts. 
He  also  held  the  living  of  Calne,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  him  into  touch  with  Fulk  Basset,  who  subsequently 
became  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  life-long  friend. 

The  year  1200  marked  the  commencement  of  thirty 
years  of  immense  intellectual  activity,  on  the  part  of 
Grosseteste.  Year  after  year  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
output  of  sermons,  dicta,  tracts,  treatises,  and  com- 
mentaries, the  titles  of  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted  here.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  clergy 
to  preach  in  English  and  not  in  Latin.  All  his  influence 
and  the  entire  trend  of  his  mind  were  distinctly  in  favour 
of  realism,  as  against  nominalism. 

In  the  eyes  of  G-rosseteste  [says  Mr.  Stevenson]  universals  are 
ante  rem,  in  re,  and  j^ost  rem,  according  to  the  point  of  view ;  pure 
thought  conceives  them  to  be  principles  of  being,  whereas  thought 
which  faUs  short  of  that  standard  regards  them  as  merely  principles 
of  cognition ;  and  they  exist  ante  rem  in  the  mind  of  the  creator, 
are  expressed  in  re  in  th6  phenomenal  world,  and  can  be  recon- 
structed iMst  rem  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker  by  induction  and 
abstraction,  following  upon  observation  and  experiment,  but  pure 
thought  views  them  from  the  creator's  standpoint. 

In  the  domain  of  theology,  Grosseteste's  mind  was  much 
more  occupied  with  Christian  ethics  than  with  Christian 
dialectics.  In  general  philosophy  also  he  favoured  the  more 
practical  divisions  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  theoretical. 
He  was  a  constant  student,  both  early  and  late  in  life,  of 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  did  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  to  impart  a  strong  impluse  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  of  astronomy.  The  famous  Eoger  Bacon 
held  Grosseteste  in  the  highest  esteem.  After  laying  it  down 
with  a  freedom  which  almost  takes  one's  breath  away,  that 
though  the  Stt7mna  of  Alexander  de  Hales,  who  was  known 
throughout  the  schools  as  the  Doctor  Irrefragahilis,  was  as 
heavy  as  the  weight  of  a  horse,  yet  that  it  was  full  of  errors, 
and  showed  ignorance  of  physics,  of  metaphysics,  and  even 
of  logic.  Of  Albertus  Magnus  he  says  that  his  works  might 
be  summed  up  in  a  treatise  twenty  times  as  short  as  they 
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are,  and  that  both  he  and  Thomas  Aquinas  had  become 
teachers  before  they  had  been  adequately  taught.  But  when 
he  comes  to  the  name  of  Gosseteste  he  says  that,  'one  man 
alone  had  really  known  the  sciences,  namely,  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.' 

One  of  the  most  enduring  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  possessed  by  Gosseteste  arises  out  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  who  first 
appeared  in  England  during  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  who 
live  in  the  twentieth  century  to  form  even  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  spiritual  and  social  status  of  the  people  of  these 
countries  at  the  time  the  friars  landed  upon  our  shores. 
Their  ambition  it  was,  in  the  noble  words  of  the  historian, 
John  Eichard  Green,  to  bring  the  world  back  again  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate 
heresy,  to  reconcile  knowledge  with  orthodoxy,  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  In  comparison  with  the  friars, 
Mr.  Stevenson  writes  : — 

The  great  Benedictine  monasteries,  with  their  wealth,  their 
culture,  and  their  relative  exclusiveness,  stood  at  a  disadvantage' 
when  the  question  was  how  to  reach  the  people's  ear. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the 
extent  of  the  ravages  of  heresy  in  Europe  at  the  time 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  began  their  great  labours ; 
but  I  question  how  far  he  is  warranted  in  the  conclusion 
he  arrives  at  in  the  case  of  St.  Francis. 

Had  it  not  been  [he  writes]  for  the  tact  and  good  management 
of  Cardinal  Ugoliuo,  he  and  his  followers  would  have  drifted  away 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  and  have  become  a  separate 
sect,  much  the  same  as  the  Waldenses. 

At  the  time  the  Dominicans  landed  in  England,  1221, 
Grosseteste  held  the  position  of  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  at  once  invited  the  friars  to  come  to  him  ; 
and  to  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  he  extended  to  them, 
united  with  his  active  interest  in  thier  regard,  must  be  at- 
tributed the  rapid  headway  made  by  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic 
in   Oxford.     Three  of  the  chancellor's   closest  friends, 
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John  of  St.  Griles,  Eobert  Bacon,  and  Kichard  Fishacre, 
became,  in  a  short  period,  postulants  for  the  religious  habit. 
In  1230,  Friar  Jordan,  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  generalship  of  the  Order, 
came  to  Oxford.  Some  years  later,  when  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Grosseteste  wrote  to  him,  asking  as  a  favour  that  Friar 
John  of  St.  Giles  and  certain  other  brethren  might  be 
permitted  to  remain  at  his  side  : — 

To  strengthen  my  weakness,  to  supplement  my  insufficiency, 
to  push  me  forward  when  I  hesitate,  and  to  comfort  me  in  the 
days  of  tribulation. 

High  as  was  the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which 
Grosseteste  held  the  Dominicans,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Franciscans  possessed  an  even  stronger  attraction  for 
him.  Coming  to  England  in  1224  these  friars  are  said  to 
have  established  themselves  in  every  important  centre  in 
the  country  within  the  short  period  of  five  years.  Thirty 
years  after  their  arrival  their  numbers  in  this  country  are 
said  to  have  grown  from  nine  to  1,242.  They  settled,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  there  laboured  with 
a  zeal  that  knew  no  limits  amongst  the  poorest  and  the 
most  abandoned  portion  of  the  population.  At  this  date  we 
can  look  in  vain  for  any  acquaintance  with  even  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation  on  the  part  of  the 
population  of  England.  Fever,  plague,  and  the  horrible 
scourge  of  leprosy,  were  seldom  absent  from  the  wretched 
hovels  in  which  the  poor  were  herded  together  ;  and  close 
by  the  early  Franciscans  built  their  humble  monasteries, 
for  the  most  part  of  mud  and  timber,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rough  fence  or  ditch. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  St.  Francis  can  claim  for  him 
no  love  for  learning.  The  questions  which  drove  sleep 
from  the  pillows  of  the  schoolmen  possessed  no  attraction 
or  interest  for  him.  His  followers,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  popularize  this  frame  of 
mind,  which  they  certainly  had  no  desire  to  do.  Acting, 
we  may  safely  presume,  under  Grosseteste's  advice,  the 
Franciscans  opened  a  school  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
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OxforJ.  The  question  as  to  who  was  going  to  lecture  there 
was  soon  settled  by  Grosseteste,  who  generously  undertook 
that  task  himself.  A  man  of  a  less  fearless  turn  of  mind 
would  have  shrunk  instinctively  from  taking  such  a  step. 
We  must  remember  that  Grosseteste  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  chancellor  of  the  university  and  its  leading 
scholar,  a  regent  in  arts,  a  doctor  in  theology,  and  regarded 
by  universal  consent  as  Oxford's  sunwius  philosophus.  There- 
fore, we  must  all  recognize  the  force  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
remarks  when  he  says  that : — 

It  must  have  required  a  certain  amount  of  moral  courage  on 
his  part  to  identify  himself  so  prominently  with  a  body  of  men 
whose  views  and  whose  practice  were  Uttle  in  harmony  with 
received  notions. 

In  taking  this  step  Grosseteste  was  actuated  by  one  of 
the  great  desires  of  his  life ;  namely,  to  bring  about  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  concurrently  the  revival  of  religion. 
His  undertakiog  v/as  destined  to  be  a  most  unqualified  and 
enduring  success.  Nowhere,  probably,  has  the  Franciscan 
Order  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  learning  than  in 
England.  Nowhere  has  it  given  a  longer  list  of  famous  men 
to  the  service  of  the  Church.  From  this  humble  school  in 
which  Grosseteste  was  first  lecturer,  and  in  which  his  dear 
friend,  Adam  Marsh,  subsequently  read,  have  proceeded 
century  after  century  men  of  the  stamp  of  Ki chard  of 
Coventry,  Eoger  Bacon,  John  Wallensis,  Thomas  Dockying, 
Thomas  of  Bungay,  Archbishop  Peccham,  Richard  Middleton 
Duns  Scotus,  Occham,  and  Burley.  Dr.  Brewer  has  long 
since  informed  the  world  how  that  Lyons,  Paris,  and 
Cologne  were  indebted  for  their  first  professors  to  the 
English  Franciscans  at  Oxford.  And  where  among  the 
schoolmen  will  you  find  three  writers  of  a  more  original 
caste  of  mind,  and  a  profounder  genius,  than  Duns  Scotus, 
Eoger  Bacon,  and  Occham,  who  were  all  three  trained 
within  the  walls  of  the  Franciscan  hall  at  Oxford  ?  The 
friendship  between  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  recorded  in  history.  The  humble 
Minorite  had  evidently  all  the  gifts  and  graces  calculated  to 
charm  a  man  of  the  robust  temperament  of  the  future 
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Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Writing  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  thirteen 
years  after  the  Franciscans  had  gained  a  foothold  in 
England,  we  find  Grosseteste  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  virtues  and  worth  of  the  different  orders  of  friars  : — 

They  illuminate  [he  says]  the  whole  country  with  the  light  of 
their  preaching  and  learning.  If  your  Holiness  could  see  with 
what  devotion  and  humility  the  people  run  to  hear  the  word  of 
hfe  from  them,  for  confession  and  instruction  in  daily  life,  you 
would  indeed  say,  that  '  upon  them  that  dwell  in  the  light  of  the 
shadow  of  death  hath  the  light  shined.' 

On  one  occasion  when  a  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  was 
being  held  at  Oxford,  Grosseteste  delivered  a  powerful  dis- 
course in  praise  of  poverty  and  mendicancy.  But  sincere 
as  was  his  admiration  for  these  virtues  it  did  not  exclude 
the  conviction  which  prompted  him  to  explain  to  AVilliam  of 
Nottingham  in  private,  that  there  was  a  rung  in  the  heaven- 
ward ladder  which  stood  even  higher  than  these.  That  is, 
that  a  man  should  live  by  his  own  labour. 

In  the  year  1228,  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton  passed 
£0  his  reward.  By  the  death  of  this  remarkable  man 
the  cause  of  English  liberty  suffered  most  severely.  His 
demise  was  not  less  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  Langton  was  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  an  age  when  the  passions  of 
men  ran  high  he  managed,  with  consumate  ability,  to  hold 
the  scales  fairly  as  between  Church  and  State.  Had  he 
lived  it  is  probable  that  the  disturbances  which  happened  in 
1231,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.,  would  never 
have  occurred.  In  addition  to  exacting  the  homage  of  the 
King  of  England  for  his  realm.  Pope  Gregory  endeavoured 
to  levy  a  tenth  of  all  property  in  England.  This  the  clergy 
agreed  to  over  and  above  the  recognised  collection  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  the  payment  of  the  one  thousand  marks  a  year 
promised  by  King  John.  Before  passing  judgment  upon  the 
multiplication  of  these  exactions  we  must  take  into  account 
the  views  entertained  in  that  age  as  to  the  power  centred 
in  the  person  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Another  point 
to  be  kept  well  in  view  is  the  demands  made  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Church  by  the  crusades,  and  the  multitude 
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01  petty  ciuiipaigns  ou  which  the  various  Pontiffs  were 
forced  to  enter  when  asserting  their  rights  against  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  What,  probably,  caused  the 
keenest  dissatisfaction  in  England,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  secret  society  and  much  disturbance,  was  the  marked 
increase  in  the  practice  of  fiUing  up  benefices  in  England 
with  foreigners,  who  either  lived  altogether  away  from  the 
country,  or  who,  in  the  event  of  their  settling  in  England, 
made  no  attempt  to  learn  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
neglected  their  duties  to  quite  a  hopeless  extent.  We  must, 
perforce,  keep  these  circumstances  before  our  mental  view 
if  we  would  fain  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  labours  of 
Grosseteste  as  a  bishop. 

It  seemed  probable  at  one  period  of  his  life,  that  the 
future  bishop  was  destined  to  become  a  Franciscan.  Adam 
Marsh,  however,  the  leading  member  of  that  Order  at  that 
date  in  England,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Grosseteste, 
discouraged  the  idea,  evidently  convinced  that  his  friend's 
attainments  and  cast  of  mind  were  incompatible  with  the 
life  of  a  rehgious. 

On  February  7th,  1235,  Hugh  de  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
died.  The  conge  d'clire  was  forwarded  to  the  chapter  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month ;  and  on  March  27th,  Grosseteste 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  The  con- 
secration took  place  at  Eeading,  on  June  3rd,  1235.  The 
new  bishop  soon  realised  how  much  more  important  and 
onerous  is  the  episcopal  office  in  comparison  with  the 
professorial.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  was  then  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  extending  as  it  did  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Humber,  and  including  the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Stow,  Buckingham,  Huntingdon,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  and  Bedford.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
bishop  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  heads  of  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  Orders,  earnestly  seeking  their  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  olBce.  He  also 
forwarded  a  memorandum  to  the  Holy  Father,  through  his 
proctor,  but  not  until  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  famous 
Eaymond  of  Penaforte  for  examination,  pointing  out  the 
peculiar  circumstances   of  his  diocese.     From  the  first 
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day  he  assumed  the  mitre  Grosseteste  made  it  plain  to  all 
men  that  he  intended  to  remedy,  at  all  costs,  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  his  vast  diocese,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
were  only  too  general  all  over  the  country.  He  made 
searchinj^  inquiries  as  to  the  fitness,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  knowledge,  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  for  the  due  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  and,  also,  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
clergy.  A  certain  monk,  evidently  unaware  of  the  character 
of  the  new  bishop,  brought  to  him  for  institution  to  a 
benefice  one  who  was  not  even  in  priest's  orders,  being 
only  a  deacon.  Grosseteste  gazed  at  this  individual,  whom 
he  describes  as  wearing  clothes  of  scarlet,  and  more  like  a 
knight  in  appearance  than  an  ecclesiastic.  Then  turning 
fiercely  upon  the  monk  he  exclaimed  :  '  How  dare  you  present 
to  a  cure  of  souls  one,  who,  by  his  bearing  and  his  garb, 
shows  himself  more  fitted  to  slay  those  souls  than  to  heal 
them  ?  ' 

Grosseteste's  first  visitation  proved  to  be  one  of  consider- 
able severity.  As  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  stood  at 
this  date  all  monasteries  and  convents  which  did  not  possess 
a  special  and  individual  privilege  of  exemption  were  liable  to 
episcopal  visitation.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  careful  to 
exercise  this  right  as  vigorously  in  the  case  of  regular  as 
of  the  secular  clergy.  Among  the  immediate  results  of  his 
first  visitation  we  find  the  deposition  of  the  abbots  of 
Leicester,  Owston,  Torrington,  Nutley,  Bourne,  Dorchester, 
and  Missenden.  The  priors  of  St.  Frideswyde,  Cold  Norton, 
Bradwell,  and  De  la  Land  shared  a  similar  fate.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  add  that,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  change 
was  made  owing  to  age  and  infirmity. 

When  visiting  the  churches  of  the  secular  clergy  the 
bishop  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  chosen  body  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  He  either  preached  to  the 
people  himself  or  deputed  one  of  the  friars  to  do  so  in  his 
stead.  The  rest  were  frequently  occupied  for  days  hearing 
the  confessions  of  the  people.  After  this  the  children  were 
confirmed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  parish  rigor- 
ously inquired  into.  '  My  lord,'  a  rector  once  said  to  the 
bishop,  '  you  are  doing  a  new  and  unaccustomed  thing.' 
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The  bishop's  reply  was  characteristic.  '  Every  new  thing,' 
he  said,  '  which  instructs  and  advances  a  man  is  a  new 
thing  fraught  with  blessing.'  The  result  of  this  visitation 
was  manifested  in  the  constitutions  which  the  bishop  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  frame  for  the  guidance  of  his  clergy. 
They  included  forty-five  articles  which  cannot  be  read 
without  profit,  even  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries.  The 
clergy  are  urged  first  of  all  to  explain  in  simple  language, 
and  in  the  English  tongue,  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  their  people.  Priests  are  exhorted  to  utter  their 
words  distinctly,  and  to  think  of  what  they  are  saying. 
The  sick  are  to  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  last 
Sacraments  administered  to  them.  The  clergy  are  exhorted 
to  purity  of  life,  and  reminded  that  the  laws  of  the  Western 
Church  enjoin  most  strictly  the  practice  of  celibacy.  Priests 
are  warned  against  lending  the  influence  of  their  presence 
at  performances  of  mimics,  jesters,  and  actors ;  and  deacons 
are  plainly  informed  that  they  have  no  right  to  hear  con- 
fessions. The  farming  of  churches  was  strongly  reprobated. 
This  was  a  custom  by  which  an  absentee  rector  arranged 
with  a  religious  house  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to 
have  his  parish  looked  after  by  one  of  the  brethren.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  Grosseteste 
than  the  prevalence  of  this  custom.  To  it  he  ascribed  the 
low  standard  of  conduct  which  prevailed  among  the  secular 
clergy.  He  clearly  perceived  that  the  remedy  for  all  this 
was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 

To  impart  to  the  clergy  a  higher  sense  of  the  nobility  of  their 
calling,  to  improve  their  education,  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  duty  of  teaching  and  of  preaching,  to  attract  into  their  ranks 
a  better  class  of  men,  and,  by  placing  their  means  of  livelihood 
upon  a  more  staple  basis,  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
necessity  for  pursuing  other  and  less  worthy  avocations. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  monks  Grosseteste  evidenced  a 
rare  sense  of  justice.  With  a  few  exceptions  he  found  no 
cause  for  complaint  against  them  as  regards  their  moral 
conduct.  He  condemned  them,  however,  for  not  adhering 
to  the  strictness  of  their  rule,  for  their  dislike  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  for  their  iealousy  of  the  friars,  and  for  their 
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neglect  of  the  duty  of  preaching.  Every  student  of  history 
must,  however,  admit  that  the  monks,  and  especially  the 
Benedictines,  were  the  pioneers  of  literary  culture.  In 
their  '  Scriptoria '  were  written  the  chronicles  of  the 
times.  They  founded  schools,  distributed  relief  to  the 
poor,  encouraged  the'  virtue  of  hospitality  to  all  men,  and 
as  landlords  and  agriculturists  were  always  anxious  to  intro- 
duce the  newest  and  most  improved  methods  for  cultivating 
the  soil.    As  Mr.  Stevenson  plainly  and  correctly  puts  it : — 

The  monks  were,  in  a  certain  measure,  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  and  as  such  looked  down  upon  the  ignorance  and  low 
standard  of  the  parish  priests.  They  were  also,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  as  such  deemed  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  to  be  novi  homines,  intruders  into  a  sphere  which 
they  regarded  as  already  occupied. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Bishop  Grosseteste  found  the 
condition  of  the  nunneries  in  his  diocese  far  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  monasteries  of  men.  This  state  of  affairs 
must,  in  the  main,  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  as  the  nuns- 
held  churches  and  lands  they  were  called  upon  to  discharge 
duties  which  were  utterly  beyond  their  capacity.  Thus  in 
the  year  1251  we  find  the  abbess  of  Shrewsbury  being 
summoned  to  Chester  to  take  part  in  the  military  proceedings 
against  the  ill-fated  Llewellyn  just  as  if  she  had  been  an 
abbot.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  ludicrous  than  this. 
Still  the  nuns  of  this  period,  wherever  they  were  free  from 
these  temporal  cares,  did  much  useful  work,  more  especially 
in  bringing  the  art  of  embroidery  to  its  fullest  perfection. 
When  Innocent  IV. ,  in  1246,  saw  the  vestments  worn  by 
the  English  prelates  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed : — 

Truly  England  is  our  storehouse  of  delights,  an  inexhaustible 
well,  and  where  so  much  abounds,  much  can  be  obtained  from 
many. 

Much  evidently  was  obtained,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  embroidered  vestments  still  preserved 
in  Italy  are  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  the  English  nuns  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Grosseteste  entertained  any 
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antipathy  to  mouasticism  although  severe  upon  its  laxity 
and  its  failings.  I  would  rather  say  that  his  ideal  of  the 
religious  state  was  too  high  for  ordinary  mortals.  Religious 
men  and  women  to  his  mind  are  those  who,  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  their  conversation  resemble  the  angels. 

They  have  deprived  themselves  of  worldly  goods,  they  are 
crucified  to  the  world,  using  the  necessaries  of  life  solely  for 
necessity  and  never  for  pleasure,  and  preferring,  even  in  respect 
to  them,  to  mortify  the  liesh ;  and,  as  they  have  no  possessions 
of  their  own,  they  labour  with  their  hands  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent. 

To  a  man  with  this  fixed  idea  of  what  the  religious  life 
should  be,  anything  in  the  shape  of  laxity  or  imperfection 
must  needs  have  been  especially  distressing. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  occupant  of  a  see  of  the 
importance  of  Lincoln,  was  expected  to  be  not  only  a 
churchman  but  also  a  statesman.  Scarcely  a  year  passed 
by  but  the  King  of  England  sought,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Hence  the  need  of  unflagging  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Grosseteste  never  hesitated  to 
proclaim  that  when  the  king's  mandate  was  wrong  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  canons,  it  could  not  be 
obeyed.  In  these  frequent  struggles  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king,  the  chief  part  ought  naturally  to  have 
been  played  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  this  date 
the  primatial  see  was  filled  by  Edmund  Rich  of  Abingdon, 
who  was  subsequently  canonized,  a  man  of  great  saintliness 
of  life  and  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  but 
wanting  in  the  energy  and  vigour  needed  at  this  juncture  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  England.  The  natural  result  oi 
this  was  that  about  the  year  1240,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
owing  to  his  commanding  abilities  and  marvellous  force  of 
character,  was  virtually  the  leader  of  the  Church  party  in 
this  country. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  we  possess 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  which  manifests  to 
us  most  clearly  and  emphatically  the  profound  reverence 
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entertained  by  Grosseteste  for  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  as  head  of  the  CathoHc  Church.  This  reverence  and 
submission  was  never  wanting  to  him  for  a  moment  during 
his  life.  Europe  at  this  period  was  suffering  from  a  variety 
of  misfortunes  amongst  which  the  wars  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  were  unpleasantly  prominent. 
Grosseteste,  like  most  other  thinking  men  of  his  time,  felt 
convinced  that  the  only  true  remedy  for  the  ills  which  afflicted 
society  lay  in  the  exaltation  and  in  the  purification  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.    As  Mr.  Stevenson  puts  it : — 

He  clearly  perceived  that  the  exaltation  of  that  system  could 
only  be  justified  by  its  intrinsic  superiority,  that  its  purification 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  determined  destruction  of  abuses,  and 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  could  be  brought  about  except  by 
broadening  the  basis  of  its  support,  and  identifying  it  with  the 
forces  within  the  nation  which  made  for  intellectual  enlightenment 
and  socal  progress. 

It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  study  the  acts  of  the 
various  councils  held  during  the  thirteenth  century  that  he 
realises  the  extent  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
afflicted  the  Church  at  that  period.  The  disturbed  state  of 
Europe  was,  no  doubt,  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for 
their  existence.  '  Stupor  immdi  Fredcricus,'  as  Matthew 
Paris  calls  him,  a  man  at  once  headstrong,  restless,  and 
versatile,  was  determined  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  The  struggle  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  Frederick 
was  evidently  more  of  a  Mohammedan  than  a  Christian. 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  occa.sioned  no  enthusiasm  in 
Europe  as  the  belief  was  general  that  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
City  by  him  was  effected,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
connivance  of  the  Saracens.  Frederick  did  certainly  display 
an  undue  deference  to  Mussulman  susceptibilities,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  and  his  well-known 
scepticism  did  not  make  things  any  better  for  him.  He  had 
married  a  sister  of  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  yet  not- 
withstanding this  no  man  could  well  be  more  unpopular  in 
this  country.  Grosseteste  in  particular  entertained  a  profound 
aversion  for  the  emperor  and  aided  the  Holy  Father  in 
every  possible  way  in  his  long  struggle  against  him. 
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All  through  his  career  as  a  bishop  Grosseteste  had  quite 
an  insuperable  objection  to  appoint  or  institute  foreigners 
to  English  benefices,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases  in  which 
they  possessed  special  qualifications.  This  feeling  was 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  conceived  so  exalted  an 
idea  of  the  dignity  and  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  Souls 
were  not  meant  to  be  robbed  of  the  means  of  grace  but  rather 
quickened  and  saved  by  the  ministry  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church.  On  one  occasion  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  some  of 
the  English  bishops  ordering  them  to  provide  three  hundred 
Romans  with  the  first  benefices  which  should  become  vacant, 
and  prohibiting  them  from  giving  away  any  benefices  until 
his  requirements  in  this  respect  were  satisfied.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  would  seem  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  straits  to 
which  Gregory  had  been  reduced.  Frederick  was  marching 
on  Rome,  and  many  prominent  subjects  of  the  Holy  See  were 
inclined  to  join  his  standard.  To  retain  their  allegiance  the 
*  Pope  considered  he  could  not  do  befciier  than  to  confer  upon 
their  friends  and  relatives  the  emoluments  derived  from 
benefices  situated  in  England.  Another  reason  for  following 
this  unusual  course  which  influenced  Gregory  very  greatly 
was  the  fact  that  it  would  be  always  easier  for  him  to  obtain 
the  subsidies  he  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
from  the  alien  holders  of  English  benefices.  In  proof  of 
this  I  may  cite  the  example  of  Innocent  IV.  who,  when  he 
demanded  a  subsidy  of  one-third  from  the  resident  clergy  in 
England,  insisted  upon  non-residents  contributing  one-half. 
And  when  the  latter  complained  of  this  inequality  they 
were  informed  that  it  must  be  regarded  more  or  less  in  the 
light  of  a  fine  for  their  non-residence. 

The  thought  that  men  should  be  permitted  to  draw 
incomes  from  livings  in  England  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  frequently  without  making  any  proper  provision  for 
the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties  by  others,  appeared  so 
repellent  to  the  mind  of  Grosseteste,  and  was  so  opposed  to 
all  his  convictions  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  pastoral  office, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  length  within  the  limits 
of  what  was  lawful  in  bis  endeavour  to  stop  the  practice. 
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And  in  this  attitude  he  will,  I  feel  assured,  command  all 
our  sympathy.  On  one  occasion  the  Papal  legate  in 
England  wrote  to  him  concerning  a  certain  Atto,  one  of  his 
household,  whom  he  (the  legate)  had  collated  to  a  Lincoln 
prebend.  In  the  same  letter  the  legate  requested  the 
bishop  to  appoint  Thomas,  a  son  of  Earl  Ferrers,  to  the 
church  of  Randes  in  Lincolnshire  although  he  was  not  yet 
of  age  nor  in  orders.  In  his  reply  Grosseteste  frankly 
admitted  that  the  legate  had  acted  within  his  rights  as 
regards  the  prebend,  though  he  mentioned  several  weighty 
reasons  showing  why  the  appointment  should  be  cancelled. 
As  regarded  the  boy,  son  of  Earl  Ferrers,  his  conscience  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  what  he  asked ;  and  if  the  legate 
persists  he  must  take  the  responsibility.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  both  these  instances  the  bishop  gained  his 
point,  which  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  legate. 

In  the  year  1244,  Martin,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  England  with 
more  than  legatine  powers,  Martin's  mission  was  mainly-^ 
concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  fresh  supplies  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  terrible  struggle  betv^een  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Unfortunately  the 
nuncio  was  not  very  happy  or  conciliatory  in  his  manner 
of  treating  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops.  He 
demanded  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  thousand  marks, 
seized  all  benefices  with  an  income  of  more  than  thirty 
marks  a  year,  which  he  immediately  conferred  upon  Italians, 
paying  absolutely  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  patronage,  and 
•even  the  most  moderate  resistance  to  his  proposals  was  met 
with  the  threat  of  excommunication  or  interdict.  Now  it 
so  chanced  that  the  Prior  of  Spalding  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  had  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Pinchbeck,  also  in  that  diocese.  The  nuncio  claimed  the 
living ;  the  prior  refused  it,  and  when  the  agents  of  the 
nuncio  appeared  in  the  parish,  the  people  treated  them  with 
scant  courtesy.  At  this  the  nuncio  appealed  to  Grosseteste, 
as  diocesan ;  and,  when  the  bishop  found  that  the  parish  of 
Pinchbeck  was  a  large  one  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
resident  vicar,  he  recommended  the  nuncio  to  reserve  a 
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living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  prior,  but  to  which  the  cure  of 
souls  was  not  attached.  In  his  letter  Grosseteste  gave  the 
following  items  of  sound  advice  to  the  nuncio  : — 1.  Always 
to  give  his  authority  for  his  actions  ;  2.  To  use  tact  and 
discretion  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  ;  3.  If  he  finds 
that  his  commands  are  opposed  when  they  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  to  argue  with  the  opponents  in  the  first 
instance  instead  of  taking  strong  measures.  Finding, 
however,  that  matters  were  growing  worse  instead  of  better, 
Grosseteste  resolved  to  take  the  whole  case  of  the  condition 
of  the  English  Church  before  the  council  (the  Thirteenth 
(Ecumenical)  which  Innocent  IV.,  flying  from  the  fury  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Lyons 
(1245).  The  Holy  Father  himself  opened  the  deliberations 
of  the  council,  which  is  known  as  the  First  of  Lyons,  with 
a  touching  and  impassioned  address  in  which,  taking  as  his 
text  the  words  of  the  psalmist :  '  According  to  the  multitude 
of  my  sorrows  in  my  heart,  thy  comforts  have  given  joy  to 
my  soul,'  he  drew  a  most  harrowing  picture  of  the  evils 
which  then  afflicted  the  Church.  In  due  course  the 
recommendations  of  Grosseteste  and  the  other  English 
bishops  present  at  the  council  came  up  for  consideration. 
The  Pope  asked  for  time  to  deliberate  upon  them  ;  and  on 
August  3rd,  1245,  he  made  known  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
as  follows: — 1.  The  suspensions  inflicted  by  the  Nuncio 
Martin  were  removed  ;  2.  The  Pope  agreed  to  give  away  only 
twelve  more  English  benefices;  3.  Promotion  was  promised 
to  English  priests  of  education  and  good  conduct ;  4.  The 
rights  of  presentation  belonging  to  bishops  and  other 
patrons  of  benefices  were  confirmed.  Unfortunately  these 
concessions,  as  events  proved,  were  not  faithfully  observed. 
No  mention  either  was  made  of  subsidies  or  exactions  about 
which  the  English  bishops  complained  that,  what  between 
the  demands  of  the  king  and  the  Pope,  they  were  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  or  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  that 
Grosseteste  never  opposed  iti  any  way  any  well-conducted 
and  honci  fide  demand  mad3  by  the  Pope  for  his  own 
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necessities.  Even  in  the  case  of  other  subsidies  aiid 
exactions,  he  was  not  so  much  aroused  by  the  taxes  them- 
selves as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected,  and 
by  the  character  and  insolence  of  the  men  who  represented 
the  Holy  Father.  His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  crusades 
was  especially  sympathetic,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  in  the 
year  1247,  when  money  was  very  scarce,  we  find  him 
collecting  in  his  diocese  a  sum  equivalent  to  at  least  £1,000, 
of  our  -present  currency. 

On  Pecember  13th,  1250,  the  Emperor  Frederick  was 
called  out  of  this  world.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  death  he  perpetrated  some  of  the  most  revolting 
atrocities  recorded  in  history. 

The  Holy  See  [says  Alzog]  ^  came  victorious  from  this  terrible 
conflict,  but  bore  from  it  severe  wounds,  which  were  centuries 
in  healing.  The  Pope  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  laying 
heavy  taxes  upon  the  Churches  throughout  Christendom,  aud  this 
had  the  effect  of  loosing  the  bonds  which  had  heretofore  kept 
Christian  nations  united  to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  claimed  that  as 
the  contest  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  investitures,  concern  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  but  seemed  to  be  more  directly  connected 
with  territorial  acquisition,  there  was  no  adequate  reason  why 
these  taxes  should  have  been  levied. 

It  was  with  the  intention  of  acquainting  the  Holy  Father 
with  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  taxes  entailed  to  the  Church  in  England  that 
Grosseteste,  at  the  age  of  seventy-flve,  set  out  on  his  second 
visit  to  Lyons  in  1250,  accompanied  by  his  right-hand  man, 
Robert  Marsh,  the  Franciscan.  He  also  wished  to  put 
before  Pope  Innocent  the  exact  state  of  the  clergy  in 
England ;  the  dangers  accruing  from  exemption  in  the  case 
of  religious  orders  ;  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of 
vicarages  ;  and  the  proper  financial  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  vicars.  One  copy  of  the  elaborate  memo- 
randum he  had  prepared  on  these  subjects  Grosseteste 
handed  to  the  Pope  himself;  a  second  be  gave  to  one  of  the 
cardinal  bishops  ;  a  third  to  a  cardinal  priest,  Hugo  de 

1  Uniccrsal  ChurcJi  Hhtory,  vol.  ii.,  p.  -±29  ;  cel.  1890. 
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Sabina  ;  the  fourth  he  handed  to  the  cardinal  deacon  John 
de  St.  Nicholas,  by  whom  it  was  read  aloud,  and  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  before  the  Holy  Father  and  the 
assembled  cardinals. 

He  must  needs  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  unflinching 
courage  who  could  thus  publicly  put  before  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  his  court,  without  extenuation  or  palliation,  the 
true  nature  of  the  worst  evils  which  then  afflicted  the 
Church,  and  which  were  quickly  eating  their  way  to  the 
very  core  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Great,  however,  as 
was  the  courage  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  was  fully 
equalled  by  the  large  spirit  of  toleration  and  breadth  of  view 
displayed  by  Pope  Innocent  in  permitting  the  bisbop"s 
terrible  memorandum  to  be  read  aloud. 

When  insisting  on  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  bishop  and 
the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  Grosseteste  went  out  of  his  way  to  explain  the 
'  special  prerogative '  inherent  in  the  occupant  of  the  See  of 
Eome  as  representative  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
traced  the  decadence  of  morality  then  so  remarkable  all  over 
Europe  partly  to  the  lack  of  good  pastors,  partly  to  the 
multiplication  of  bad  pastors,  and  partly  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  pastoral  power.  Nothing  could  well  exceed 
the  fierceness  of  his  denunciation  of  the  covetousness,  the 
avarice,  and  the  immorality  of  the  clergy.  The  life  of  the 
pastor,  he  said  in  effect,  is  the  book  of  the  laity  :  and  if  the 
laity  see  in  it  only  what  tends  to  disedification,  what  is  the 
pastor's  life  but  a  constant  preaching  of  error  and  wickedness  ? 

It  speaks  well  for  the  sense  of  justice  of  Pope  Innocent 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  representations  of 
Grosseteste.  The  Pope  granted  most  of  his  demands  :  upon 
which  the  great  bishop,  the  champion  of  truth  and  purity, 
turned  his  steps  once  more  towards  England.  He  was  now, 
however,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  probably  because  of  the 
serious  complexion  of  his  character  he  is  said  to  have  suffered 
much  as  his  health  grew  feeble  from  depression  of  spirits. 
His  activity,  however,  continued  unabated  to  the  last.  He 
had  one  overmastering  ambition,  and  that  was  to  see  all 
taint  of  vice  banished  from  his  vast  diocese  before  he  came 
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to  die.  To  this  end  he  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men, 
gentle  and  persuasive  with  some,  rigorous  and  severe  with 
others.  He  tried  hard  to  induce  all  ecclesiastics  holding 
benefices  in  his  diocese  to  take  priests'  orders.  Yet,  strange 
though  it  may  seem  to  us,  he  was  hotly  opposed  and  partly 
defeated  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  about  this  urgent  reform. 
Time  after  time  did  he  refuse  to  licence  a  deacon  to  the  cure 
of  souls. 

Although  Grosseteste  felt  frequently  impelled  to  oppose 
the  demands  of  the  king,  more  especially  when  these  latter 
amounted  to  a  violation  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  were  an 
evident  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  still  his 
relations  with  the  royal  family  were,  on  the  whole,  friendly. 
In  12.51,  when  the  Princess  Margaret  (namesake  of  the 
Scottish  queen  who  re-founded  lona,  and  who  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Innocent  in  12.50)  was  married  at  Christmas  to  the 
King  of  Scots  at  York,  he  sent  her  a  suitable  present.  His 
friendship  for  the  famous  Simon  ds  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  was  at  once  warm  and  abiding. 

On  the  9th  October,  1253,  Grosseteste  was  called  to  his 
reward.  All  England  mourned  his  loss  as  one  of  her  best 
defenders.  The  people  proclaimed  him  a  saint,  and  this 
belief  in  his  personal  sanctity  persevered  for  centuries.  The 
story  that  he  died  whilst  labouring  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, inflicted  by  the  Pope,  is  supported  by  no  single 
shred  of  contemporary  evidence,  and  is  dismissed  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  a  legend  utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
credence.  '  Give,' O'Connell  once  said,  '  a  lie  ten  minutes' 
start,  and  no  amount  of  truth  will  ever  overtake  it.' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Grosseteste's  opposi- 
tion to  the  excessive  demands  of  the  Pope  might  have  led 
to  very  disastrous  consequences,  taking  into  account  the 
spirit  and  the  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
the  transparent  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  always  shielded  him  from  censure.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  results  of  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Papal 
provisions  in  the  matter  of  English  benefices  was  that 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  not  only  expressed  regret  at  the  amount 
of  money  he  demanded  from  the  English  Church,  but  also 
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mentioned  that  he  was  compelled,  b}'  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  assent  to  measures  of  which,  in  a  period  of  less 
difficulty,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  approve. 

Grosseteste  combined  in  his  person  intellectual  gifts  of 
the  highest  order  with  the  practical  instincts  and  thorough 
grasp  of  facts  which  distinguish  the  statesman.  He  lived,, 
probably,  two  centuries  before  his  time.  Hence,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  subsequent  generations  paying  him  that 
amount  of  homage  which  his  contemporaries  denied  him. 
So  true  it  is  that  genius  is  never  discovered  until  he  who 
possessed  it  is  gone  yonder  to  where  beyond  those  voices 
there  is  peace.  As  Dr.  Luard,  w^ho  has  done  so  much  to 
perpetuate  his  memory,  remarks  : — 

Probably  no  one  has  bad  a  greater  influence  than  Grosseteste 
upon  English  thought  and  English  literature  for  the  two  centuries 
which  followed  his  time.  Few  books  will  be  found  that  do  not  con- 
tain some  quotations  from  '  Lincolniensis,  the  great  clerk  Grostest.' 

Regarded  as  a  man  of  action,  no  one  can  refuse  him  the 
expression  of  their  homage.  His  whole  life  was  vibrant 
with  activity.  Now  in  the  schools,  now  in  parliament. 
To-day  preaching  to  his  people  ;  to-morrow  exhorting  his 
clergy,  secular  and  regular,  to  put  before  them  a  higher,  a 
purer  standard  of  life  and  conduct.  One  moment  advoca- 
ting the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  poor  against  an  over- 
bparing  king ;  the  next,  warning  the  Vicar  of  Christ  of  the 
imminence  of  that  flood  of  iniquity  and  worldliness  which 
threatened  to  submerge  the  Church. 

He  was  [says  Matthew  Paris,  the  Benedictine  historian]  an 
open  confuter  of  the  king,  the  corrector  of  monks,  the  director  of 
priestd,  the  instructor  of  clerks,  the  supporter  of  scholars,  a 
preacher  to  the  people,  a  persecutor  of  the  incontinent,  the 
unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  table  of  bodily 
refreshment  he  was  hospitable,  eloquent,  courteous,  pleasant,, 
and  affable;  at  the  spiritual  table  devout,  tearful,  and  contrite. 
In  the  episcopal  office  he  was  sedulous,  dignified,  and  inde- 
fatigable. 

To  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  Anglican  layman,  we  owe  our 
grateful  thanks  for  what  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  life 
of  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  bishops  in  mediaeval  times. 

EicHAED  A.  0' Gorman. 
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'RETRENCHED'  HOLIDAYS  AND  THE  '  MISSA 

PRO  POPULO' 

A  T  one  of  our  recent  Advent  Theological  Conferences 


J\_  in  Dublin,  a  question  of  some  interest  was  raised 
in  reference  to  the  obligation  of  Parish  Priests  to  apply 
the  Mass  pro  popido  on  '  retrenched '  holidays. 

A  Decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  seems  to  treat  the 
obligation  as  practically  extinguished  in  Ireland  : — '  In 
festis  Apostolica  auctoritate  reductis  apud  nos,  ex  dispen- 
satione  Sedis  Apostolicae,  Parochi  Missam  pro  populo 
applicare  non  tenentur,  habito  Episcopi  consensu.  Non 
sunt  tamen  exempti  iis  diebus  ab  obligatione  Missam 
celebrandi,  cum  in  Eescripto  Apostolico  jubeantur  com- 
memorationem  populi  praedictis  diebus  in  Missa  facere ' 
(Statuta  de  Parochis,  n.  4). 

In  a  petition  from  the  Pathers  of  the  Synod  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  obligation  of  applying  the  Mass  pro  popiilo  is 
similarly  referred  to.  The  petition  has  reference  to  the 
obligation  of  saying  Mass  on  those  days.  It  says  : — '  Cum 
vero  sine  magno  incommodo  Missae  in  pluribus  ecclesiis 
celebrari  non  possint,  supplicandum  arbitramur  Sedi 
Apostolicae  ut  Parochi  ab  obligatione  celebrandi  praedictis 
diebus  eximantur:  licet  eodem  tempore  optemus  ut  Parochi, 
cum  id  commode  possint,  celebrare  non  omittant.'  ^ 

This  petition  was  granted  by  the  Holy  See  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1851.2 

The  question  then  arises  :  Was  it  from  an  oversight  that, 
at  the  Maynooth  Synod  of  1875,  the  obligation  of  not  only 
saying  Mass  on  the  suppressed  holidays,  but  also  of  apply- 
ing it  pro  populo  on  those  days,  v/as  treated  as  being  in  full 
force  in  Ireland  ? 

A  petition  seeking  power  for  the  Bishops  to  dispense 


'  See  the  1851  edition  of  the  Decrees,  Appendix  IIL,  page  72. 
'  Ibid. 
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»  Parish  Priests  in  their  respective  dioceses  from  this  twofold 
obligation  was  sent  forward  by  the  Synod  to  the  Holy  See/ 
and  Lue  -vasoa  stated  as  the  ground  of  the  petition  was 
precisely  that  which  was  stated  in  the  petition  from  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  the  prayer  of  which  had  been  granted 
in  1851.  This  petition  from  the  Maynooth  Synod  was 
favourably  received.  But  the  Apostolic  Indult,  dated 
1st  September,  1876,  limits  the  concession  to  ten  years — 
'  benigne  annuit  juxta  petita  ad  decennium,  pro  arbitrio  et 
conscientia  Episcoporum,  qui  tamen  Apostolico  Indulto 
utautur  perpensis  locorum  et  personariini  adjioioiis."^ 

Even  apart  from  the  express  limitation  of  the  grant  to 
ten  years,  there  is  in  the  wording  of  this  Indult  an  indica- 
tion that  dispensations  given  by  virtue  of  it  are  to  be  given 
•with  considerable  reserve:  'pro  .  .  .  conscientia  Episcopo- 
rum, .  .  .  perpensis  locorum  et  personaram  adjuactis,' 
these  last  words  stamping  upon  the  later  concession  a 
decidedly  restrictive  character,  from  which  the  concession 
of  1851  was  altogether  free. 

A  question,  then,  very  naturally  suggests  itself  : — Was 
the  petition  from  the  Maynooth  Synod  sent  forward  in 
error?  And  if  so,  has  the  Indult,  with  its  limitation  of 
time,  and  its  generally  restrictive  character — granted  as 
it  was  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  later  Synod — the 
effect  of  over-riding  the  concession  of  1851,  more  ample 
as  that  earlier  concession  was  in  every  way. 

The  question — as  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  can  see — presents  no  difficulty.  But,  my 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  matter,  I  thought  it 
worth  while  devoting  some  little  time  to  the  task  of  collecting 
all  available  information  about  it.  As  it  happens,  I  had 
previously  bad  occasion,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  get 
together  whatever  information  was  within  my  reach  in 
reference  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of  holidays 
of  obligation  in  Ireland.    It  occurs  to  me  that  the  informa- 


'  Acta  et  Becrcta,  etc.,  Appendix  XVIII.,  pag.  300. 
»  Thid. 
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tion  in  reference  to  both  points,  thus  got  together,  may  per- 
haps be  of  interest  to  others  than  those  on  whose  account  I 
felt  called  upon  to  go  to  some  trouble  in  collecting  it. 

I  set  it  out  now  under  two  heads  : — (1)  the  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  holidays  of  obligation  in 
Ireland;  (2)  the  obligation,  as  regards  Ireland,  of  applying 
the  M.a.ss  pro  populo  on  retrenched  holidays. 

§  1.  The  Gradual  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Holidays 
of  Obligation  in  Ireland. 

A  list  of  the  obligatory  Feasts  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  manual  of  Moral  Theology.  The 
number  of  those  Feasts  is  practically  determined  by  the 
Constitution  Universa,  of  Urban  VIII.  (13th  Sep.,  1642), 
only  one  Feast  having  since  been  added  to  the  list, — the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was 
added  by  Clement  XI.  in  his  Constitution  Commissi  Nobis, 
dated  6th  Dec,  1708. 

The  Feasts  of  obligation,  as  thus  determined,  number 
36.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  In  honour  of  our  Lord  (8).  These  are  :  the  Nativity 
(Dec.  25);  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1);  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6); 
Easter  Monday  ;  Easter  Tuesday ;  the  Ascension  ^  Corpus 
Christi ;  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross  (May  3). 

II.  In  honour  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (2) ;  Whit  Monday ; 
Whit  Tuesday. 

III.  In  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (6) :  the  Concep- 
tion (Dec.  8) ;  the  Purification  (Feb.  2) ;  the  Annunciation 
(March  25) ;  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15) ;  the  Nativity  (Sep.  8) 

IV.  Dedication  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  (Sep.  29). 

V.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24). 

VI.  Feasts  of  the  Apostles  (10) :  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
(June  29) ;  St.  Andrew  (Nov.  30) ;  St.  James  (July  25) ; 
St.  John  (Dec.  27)  ;  St.  Thomas  (Dec.  21) ;  SS.  Philip  and 
James  (May  1)  ;  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24)  ;  St.  Matthew 
(Sep.  21) ;  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  (Oct.  28)  ;  St.  Matthias 
(Feb.  24). 

VII.  Feasts  of  other  Saints  (5) ;  St.  Stephen  (Dec.  26) ; 
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St.  Lawrence  (Aug.  iO)  ;  St.  Sylvester  (Dec.  31)  ;  St.  Joseph 
(March  19)  ;  St.  Aime  (July  26). 

VIII.  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  (Dec.  28). 

IX.  Feast  of  All  Saints  (Nov.  1). 

X.  Feasts  of  Patrons  (2)  :  the  Feast  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Patron  Saints  of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  ;  the  Feast 
of  one  principal  Patron  of  the  City,  Town,  or  District. 

All  the  Feasts  thus  enumerated  were  of  strict  obligation 
in  Ireland  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  regards  the  Feasts  of  Patrons,  the  Ordo  for  any  year 
about  that  time  marks  as  holidays  in  the  various  dioceses 
the  feasts  of  their  respective  Patrons.  Thus,  for  instance,- 
on  the  8th  of  January,  this  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Albert, 
the  Patron  of  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  we  find  the  day  marked 
as  a  holiday  of  obligation  for  that  diocese,  and  so  on,  in  all 
similar  cases.  Frequent  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
Holy  See  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  acting  sometimes  indivi- 
dually, sometimes  collectively,  to  have  the  number  of 
holidays  of  obligation  reduced.  But  successive  Pontiffs 
were  steadfast  in  refusing  to  yield  upon  the  point. 

The  first  concession  ^  was  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  His 
letter  granting  the  relaxation  is  dated  the  1.5th  of  December, 
1755  ;  it  is  addressed  to  'the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland.' 

The  concession  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  regarded  only 
the  obligation  of  refraining  from  servile  work.  This  he 
removed  as  regards  all  Feasts  other  than  the  following  : — 

I.  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  the  Circumcision ;  the 
Epiphany ;  Easter  Monday ;  the  Ascension ;  Corpus 
Christi  (6). 

II.  Whit  Monday  (1). 

III.  The  five  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  list  (.5). 

IV.  The  Feasts  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Patrick,  and  All  Saints  (5). 

The  number  of  fully  obligatory  hohdays  was  thus  reduced 
from  30  to  17.  

'See  Dr.  Reaehan's  C(///<c<toH*  on  Irish  Church  History.  Edited  by  Dr. 
McCurthj,  (DubUn,  1!3G1),  pp.  317,  318. 
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But  no  change  was  made  in  the  obh'gation  of  hearing 
Mass.  This  remained  in  force  even  as  regards  the  19  days 
from  which  the  obligation  of  refraining  from  servile  work 
was  removed.  On  this  point  the  Pope  refused  to  relax 
the  law  in  any  way,  as  he  had  firmly  refused  to  do  on 
former  occasions,  in  answer  even  to  petitions  presented  to 
him  by  powerful  princes,  on  behalf  of  their  subjects. 

The  next  concession  ^  was  made  by  Pius  VI.  in  1778. 

By  an  Indult  dated  the  29th  of  March  in  that  year,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  extended  in  two  directions  the  concession 
granted  by  Benedict  XTV.  For  (1)  the  naw  concession 
included  three  Peasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — the  Con- 
ception, the  Purification,  and  the  Nativity, — in  respect  of 
which  no  concession  had  been  made  in  1775  ;  and  (2),  in 
addition  to  removing,  as  regards  those  three  Feasts,  the 
obligation  of  refraining  from  servile  work,  it  removed  also, 
as  regards  both  these  and  the  Feasts  comprised  in  the 
concession  of  1755,  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass. 

Thus  the  number  of  Feasts  on  which  it  was  still  of 
obligation  in  Ireland  to  hear  Mass  and  to  refrain  from 
servile  work,  was  reduced  to  14.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them.  The  list  differs  from  the  list  of  17  already 
given,  in  the  omission  only  of  three  out  of  the  five  Feasts 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  an  editorial  note  in  the  work  already  referred  to,^  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  concession  thus  made  by  Pius  VI.  was 
not  universally  acted  upon  in  Ireland.  In  the  diocese  of 
Kerry,  the  Feasts  of  the  Conception,  the  Purification,  and 
the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  observed  as 
holidays  of  obligation,  both  to  hear  Mass  and  to  refrain 
from  servile  work,  down  to  the  year  1826.  In  that  year, 
on  the  application  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  new 
Indult  was  obtained,  declaring  the  faithful  of  the  diocese 
free  from  both  obligations.  The  Indult  is  dated  24th  June, 
1826.     From  a  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Elpliin 


1  See  Di.  Eenehau's  Collections,  pp.  318,  319.  ^  j^jd^ 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Cork  in  September,  1803,  it  appears  that 
in  the  diocese  of  Elphin  also,  those  three  Feasts  were  still 
observed  as  of  obligation,  and,  in  addition,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Stephen  and  that  of  St.  John.' 

Several  entries  in  the  Ordo  from  year  to  year  record  the 
continued  local  observance  of  several  of  the  retrenched 
holidays  as  days  of  obligation. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Ordo  for  1828,  under  the  entry 
for  the  26th  of  December,  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
following  note  occurs  : — 

In  AD.  Tuamensi,  DD.  Corcagiensi,  Elphinensi,  et  Laonensi, 
Festum  S.  Stephani  est  de  praecepto. 

And  under  the  entry  for  the  next  day,  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist : — 

In  D.  Elphinensi  Festum  S.  Joannis  est  de  praecepto. 

Except  as  regards  three  days,  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  reference  to  holidays  in  Ireland,  as  thus  modified 
by  the  concessions  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  175-5,  and  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1828,  was  identical  with  that  in  force  at  the 
present  day. 

The  three  days  which  then  were  still  retained  on  the 
list  of  holidays,  but  have  since  been  removed  from  it, 
were  Easter  Monday,  Wliit  Monday,  and  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

In  1829,  Pius  VIII.,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  from 
the  Irish  Bishops,  added  Easter  Monday  and  Whit  Monday 
to  the  list  of  retrenched  holidays.  But  he  declined  to 
accede  to  their  request  to  add  St.  John's  Day  also  to  the 
list.^  If  the  Bishops  were  unanimous  on  the  point,  the 
Pope  would  remove  the  obligation  of  refraining  from 
servile  work  :  but  he  would  make  no  concession  as  to  the 
obligation  of  hearing  Mass. 

In  1830,  the  application  for  the  removal  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  hearing  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  was  renewed, 
and  thp  Holy  See  again  refused  to  grant  the  relaxation. 

^  .See  Dr.  McCarthy'.s  note  in  Dr.  P.enelian's  Collections,  p.  319. 
'Ibid. 
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Again,  in  1831,  the  Irish  Bishops  petitioned  the  Holy 
See,  pointing  out  that,  in  a  country  such  as  Ireland  then 
was,  with  but  few  churches,  and  a  population  widely 
scattered  over  the  country,  to  retain  the  obligation  of 
hearing  Mass  was  equivalent  to  making  no  change  at  all. 
On  this  occasion  they  succeeded.  By  a  letter  dated  the  7th 
of  August,  1831,  Gregory  XVI.  made  the  concession,  but — 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note — only  in  the  form  of  giving 
power  to  the  Bishops  themselves  to  grant  to  the  faithful 
of  their  respective  dioceses  a  dispensation  from  this  precept, 
to  the  observance  of  which,  as  an  act  of  devotion  to  the 
Precursor  of  Oar  Lord,  such  special  importance  was 
attached  by  the  Holy  See.i 

I  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  to  the  close  of  this 
section  of  my  paper  a  point  of  some  interest,  arising  out  of 
one  of  the  Papal  Indults  to  which  I  have  referred — the  origin 
of  the  Advent  fasts  in  our  Irish  Church.  Out  of  place  as 
this  subject  may  seem  to  be  in  a  paper  concerned,  not  with 
fasts,  but  with  feasts,  it  is  nevertheless  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that  it  may  claim 
at  least  a  brief  reference. 

I  assume  it  to  be  well  known  that,  unlike  the  fast  of 
Lent,  the  Advent  Fast — with  the  exception  of  the  three 
days  comprised  in  the  fasts  of  the  Quatuor  Tempora — forms 
no  part  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church.^ 

The  present  obligation  of  fasting  on  two  days  in  each 
week  in  Advent,  outside  the  week  comprised  in  the  Quatuor 
Temx>ora,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  Ireland.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write,  copies  of  the  Dublin  Ordo  for  1767 
and  1773.  In  neither  of  these  is  there  a  reference  to  any  days 
of  fast  in  Advent,  except,  of  course,  the  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  the  week  of  the  Quatuor  Tempora,  and  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Advent  fast,  which  is  now  a  settled  portion  of  the 

^  As  to  all  this,  see  Dr.  McCarthy's  note  already  refen-ed  to. 
See,  for  instance,  the  section  Be  Jcjunio  in  the  Treatise  De  Praeceptts 
Ecclesiae,  in  Gury,  or  any  other  manual  of  Moral  Theology. 
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discipline  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  not  introduced  until 
1778.  It  was  imposed  in  that  year  by  Pius  VI.,  in 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  the  fasts  from  the  Vio^ils 
of  a  number  of  the  retrenched  holidays.  The  words  of  the 
Indult  are  : — 

Vigilias  autem  festis,  ut  supra  dispensatis,  adnexas  Sanctitas 
Sua  mandavit  transferri  in  IV  et  VI  feriam^  uniuscujusque 
hebdomadae  Adventus,  in  quibus  jejuniuin  idem  servandum  erit 
quod  in  Quadragesima  et  Quatuor  Temporibus  anni  aervari  debet. 

la  the  Ordo  for  1773,  m  which,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Advent  fast  is  not  mentioned,  the  following  are  marked  as 
fasting  days  : — 

Feb.  23,Vigil  of  St.  Matthias    Sept.20,VigUof  St.  Matthew 
June  23,      ,,     St.  John  Oct.  27,      ,,     SS.  Simon  and  Jude 

July  24,      ,,     St.  James       Nov.  29,      ,,     St.  Andrew 
Aug.  9,     ,,     St.  Lawrence  Dec.  20,     ,,     St.  Thomas. 
Aug.  23,      ,,     St.  Bartholomew 

As  substitutes  for  these,  the  Advent  fasts — which  in  no 
case  could  amount  to  more  than  6 — were  introduced  in  1778. 

§  2.  The  Missa  pro  populo  on  Retrenched  Holidays. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  all  priests  who  have 
the  cura  animamm  are  bound,  not  only  to  say  Mass,  but  to 
offer  it  pro  populo,  on  all  holidays,  including  those  from 
which  the  precept  binding  the  faithful  to  hear  Mass  and  to 
refrain  from  servile  work  has  been  removed. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  authorities  on  a  point 
so  plain.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
point  was  raised,  and  a  decision  given  upon  it,  in  reference 
to  the  retrenched  holidays  in  Ireland,  in  the  very  year  in 

^  I  may  here  incidentally  mention  that,  many  years  after  the  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  of  Advent  had  been  made  fasting  days  by  the  Indult  of  Pius  VI., 
the  Irish  Bishops  sought  for,  and  obtained,  a  transfer  of  those  Wednesdiiy  fasts  to 
the  Saturdays.  Thi<  was  done  in  order  to  render  the  obligation  less  bur-len- 
some  to  the  faithful.  At  that  time,  all  the  Saturdays  of  the  year  were  days  of 
abstinence  from  meat. 

In  187.5, — the  Saturday  abstinence  having  been  removed  many  yeai-s  before, — 
the  Fathery  cf  the  Maynooth  Synod  petitioned  that  the  Saturday  fasts  in 
Advent  might  bo  brought  back  again  to  the  Wednesilays.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  occurrence  of  f-ista  on  two  successive  days  involved  a  considerable 
inconvenience,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  This  change  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See. 
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which  the  Indult  of  Pius  VI.  was  issued.  It  would  seem 
evident,  indeed,  from  the  documents  bearing  on  the  matter, 
that  the  point  was  raised  in  Rome  itself,  rather  than  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  point  officially  decided  before  the  Pontifical  Indult 
removing  the  obligation  as  regards  the  faithful  in  Ireland 
was  issued. 

In  the  Dublin  Ordo  for  1790  the  following  decree  is 
published : — 

DECEETUM  SACRAE  CONGB.  DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE,  HABITAE 
DIE  23  MARTII,  1778. 

Eelato  per  Eminen.  et  Eevmurn.  D.  Card.  Boschi  dubio  : 
Utrum  nempe  iis  diebus  in  quibus  reducta  in  Hibernia  festa 
recurrunt,  Parochi  debeant  Missae  Saci'ificium  agere,  idemque 
pro  populo  offerre  ?  EE.  Patres  decreverunt,  Parocbos  aUosque 
curam  animarum  exercentes  in  quolibet  ex  reductis  festivis,  turn 
ad  celebrandam,  turn  etiam  ad  applicandam  pro  populo  Parocbia- 
lem  Missam,  ut  antea,  omnino  teueri. 

Quam  S.  Congr.  sententiam,  SS.  D.  N.  Pius  VI,  per  E.  P.  D. 
Stepbanum  Borgia  Secretarium  relatam,  in  Audientia  babita  die 
29  praedicti  mensis  et  anni,  Sanctitas  sua  benigne  approbavit  et 
Apostolica  auctoritate  munivit. 

Datum  Eomae,  die  11  Aprilis  1778. 

J.  M.  Card,  Praef. 
Steph.  Borgia,  Seer. 

Here  we  find  tlie  question  considered  and  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1778.  The  decision  come  to  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  was  referred  to  the  Pope  :  it  was  ratified  by 
his  Holiness  at  the  official  audience  of  the  Secretary  of 
Propaganda  on  the  '29th  of  the  same  month.  And,  as  Vv^e 
have  seen,  it  was  at  this  same  audience,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1778,  that  the  Indult  of  Pius  VI.  was  granted.' 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Ordo,  amongst  the  diocesan 
regulations  then  usually  published  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Archbishop,  under  the  heading,  '  Monita  Illustriss.  Archiep. 
Dublinien.  a  Clero  sibi  subjecto  stricte  observanda,'  I  find 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

7.  Ut  erga  Sanctos,  a  quorum  Festivitatibus  per  .  . 
Decretum   Apostolicum,   postulantibus  Episcopis,   ablatum  est 

^  See  atite,  page  52. 
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praeceptum  auuieudi  Missam,  couservetur  et  augeatur  devotio, 
dies  speciali  eorumdem  cultui  in  Calendario  designati  populo 
notificandi  sunt  singulis  Dominicis  unumquodque  ex  dictis  festis 
immediate  praecedentibus ;  simulque  excitentur  fideles  ad 
audiendam  Missmn  illis  dicbu'i  celcbrandam  in  Capellis  oppidanis, 
et  aliis  quae  non  longe  distant  ab  aedibus  Parochorum,  7iisi  aliter 
dictis  diebm  in  sacro  viinistcrio  occupati  fuerint  Parochi  et 
Sacerdotes  j)arochiis  inservientcs. 

It  is  noteworthy  tbat  the  Ordo  for  1790  is  the  first  m 
which  this  particular  paragraph  appears  amongst  the 
Monita.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Ai-chbishop  had  become  aware  of  some  tendency  amongst 
those  having  tbe  mra  animarum  to  regard  the  Feasts  in 
question  as  no  longer  of  obligation  as  to  the  saying  of  Mass 
and  the  offering  of  it  pro  populo,  and  that  he  had  the  decree 
of  1788  thus  published  with  the  view  of  reminding  the 
clergy  of  an  obligation  which  otherwise  possibly,  in  course 
of  time,  might  come  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  some  amongst 
them. 

In  a  memorable  Encyclical,  Amantissimi  Bedemptoris, 
issued  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1858,  Pius  IX.,  writing  of  a  much 
later  time,  has  the  following : — 

Minima  ignoramus,  pluribus  in  locis,  id  [celebrave  Missam 
pro  populo  sibi  tradito]  a  parochis  jamdiu  praetermitti  solere  aliis 
illis  diebus  qui  antea  veluti  festi  de  praeoepto  erant  colend 
juxta  Constitutionem  felicis  memoriae  Urbani  VIII.  (Constit. 
'  Universa  per  orbem,'  Idib.  Septembr.  1642),  et  quibus  haec 
Apostolica  Sedes,  annuens  variis  Sacrorum  Antistitum  postula- 
tionibus,  ac  prae  oculis  habens  causas  rationesque  ab  ipsis 
expositas,  non  solum  perraisit  ut  populi  servilibus  operibus  vacare 
possent,  verum  id  indulsit,  ut  ipsi  ab  obligatione  audiendi  SacL'um 
esseut  exempti. 

Ubi  enim  haec  benigna  Sanctae  Sedis  Indulta  in  lucem 
prodierunt,  statim  plurium  regionum  parochi,  existimantes  se, 
hisce  diebus  ita  reductis,  solutos  esse  ab  obligatione  peragendi 
Sacrum  pro  populo,  obligationem  ipsam  implere  plane 
neglexerunt. 

Hinc  porro  invaluit  consuetude  ut  earumdem  regionum 
Parochi  commemoratis  diebus  sacrosanctum  Missae  sacrificium 
pro  populo  applicare  cessaverint,  nec  defuere  qui  ejusmodi 
consuetudinem  tueri  ac  defendere  non  dubitai'unt. 

YAether  for  the  reason  thus  described,  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  by  Pius  IX.,  or  for  some  other  reason  which 
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influenced  him  at  the  time,  the  Archbishop  (Most  Eev. 
Dr.  Troy)  continued  for  many  years  to  republish  amongst 
his  Mofiita  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted. 

After  1790  there  is  nothing  to  be  noted  in  the  history 
of  this  section  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  discipline 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1818,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  Irish  Bishops  for  power 
to  dispense  the  Parish  Priests  of  their  respective  dioceses 
from  the  obligation  of  offering  Mass  pro  populo  on  the 
retrenched  holidays. 

The  power  sought  for  was  granted.  I  find  the  Indult  in 
the  Ordo  for  1819.  The  grant,  it  will  be  observed,  is  for 
ten  years  only. 

The  following  is  the  document,  as  published  in  the  Ordo 
for  1819  :  — 

EX  AUDIENTIA  SSMI.  HABIT4  DIE  8  FEBKUAEII,  1818. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Divina  Providentia 
Papa  VII.,  referente  me  infrascripto  S.  Congre^ationis  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  Secretario,  omnibus  et  singulis  Archiepiscopis  et 
Episcopis  Hiberniae  ad  decennium  benigne  indulsit,  ut  quisque 
in  propria  Dioecesi  cum  suis  Parochis  dispensare  possit,  ut  in  iis 
fastis  diebus,  quibus  Pideles  ab  obligations  audiendi  Missam 
Apostolica  auctoritate  soluti  sunt,  ipsi  ab  onere  applicandi 
Missam  pro  Populo  in  posterum  exempti  sint,  pro  quo  tamen 
Populo  in  iisdem  Missis  specialiter  orare  teneantur.  Contrariis 
quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Eomae,  etc.,  etc. 

In  connection  with  a  point  to  be  noted  a  little  further 
on,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  dispensing 
thus  given  to  the  Bishops  regarded  only  the  obligation  to 
apply  the  Masses  pro  i^opulo.  So  far  from  including  a  power 
of  dispensing  in  the  duty  of  saying  Mass  on  the  suppressed 
holidays,  the  Indult  expressly  required  this  obligation  to  be 
fulfilled.  For  it  enjoined  that  there  should  be  a  special 
commemoration  made  at  Mass  of  the  faithful  flock  foe  whom 
the  Mass  would  have  been  offered  up,  if  sufiicient  grounds 
to  justify  the  Bishops  in  dispensing  with  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ordinary  canonical  obligation,  had  not  existed. 
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I  quote  the  ■words  in  which  this  was  enjoined  :  '  pro  quo 
tamen  populo  [Parochi  ab  onere  applicandi  INIissam  pro 
populo  exempti]  in  iisdem  Missis  specialiter  orare  teuean- 
tur.' 

In  1827,  the  power  originally  granted,  in  1818,  for  ten 
yeai's,  was  renewed  for  ten  years  more. 

The  second  grant  is  dated  the  '29th  of  July,  1827. 
Leo  XII.  was  then  Pope.  The  word  used  in  this  renewal 
of  the  original  grant  is,  not  'indulsit,'  but  '  prorogavit,' — 
'  ad  decennium  benigne  prorogavit  facultatem  a  felicis  recor- 
dationis  Pio  Papa  Yll.  die  8  Februarii  ad  idem  tempus  .  .  . 
concessam.' 

The  Indult  of  1827,  like  that  of  1818,  contains  the 
clause  '  pro  quo  tamen  populo  [Parochi]  in  iisdem  Missis 
specialiter  orare  teneantur.' 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1832,  a  curious  question  was  raised. 
It  regarded  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  '  circa  ecclesias- 
ticas  functiones  nihil  innovetur.'  which  occurs  in  one  of  the 
Indults  issued  by  Pius  VI.  (23rd  March,  1779)  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Festa  in  populo  in 
Ireland.  The  question  was  :  Whether  priests — those  not 
having  the  cura  animarum — were  exempted,  as  the  laity 
were,  from  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass,  or  were  they 
bound  to  say,  or  to  hear.  Mass  on  the  retrenched  holi- 
days '?  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Eites  (7th  April,  1832) 
answered  Nan  teyxeri^ 

In  1838,  the  power  of  dispensing  which  had  been 
renewed  in  1827,  was  again  renewed  for  a  further 
period  of  ten  years.  The  date  of  the  renewal  is  the  2nd  of 
December,  1838.  It  was  granted  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  terms 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  former  renewal. 

Again,  in  1848,  on  the  6th  of  February  in  that  year,  the 
grant  was  once  more  renewed,  Pius  IX.  being  then  Pope. 
The  renewal,  as  before,  was  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  it 
was  made  in  terms  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  Tiulnlts  : — '  A.d  rlo'^onninin  :  '  and  again,  'pro  quo 

1  See  Gardeljini,  u.  4540  ad  .3,  in  Hibernen. 
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tamen  populo  [Parochi]  in  iisdem  Missis  specialiter  orare 
teneantur.' 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  met.  The  expressions,  '  ex  dispensatione  Sedis 
Apostolicae  Parochi  Missam  pro  populo  applicare  non 
tenentur,'  '  in  rescripto  Apostolico  jubentur  commemora- 
tionem  populi  praedictis  diebus  in  Missa  facere,'  and 
'  supplicandiam  arbitra,mur  Sedi  Apostohcae  ut  .  .  ab 
obligatione  celebrandi  praedictis  diebus  eximantur,'  all 
have  reference  to  the  Indulfc  of  1848,  which  was  the  only 
Indult  on  the  subject  then  in  existence,  and  which  must 
therefore  have  been  the  'rescriptum  Apostolicum'  mentioned 
in  the  petition  from  the  Synod  to  the  Holy  See.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  noted,  this  Indult  was  published  in  the  Or  do 
for  the  then  current  year,  1850,  as  the  Indults  successively 
in  force  at  each  period  had  been  published  in  the  Ordo  from 
year  to  year, — from  1819,  when  the  Indult  of  1818  was  first 
published,  to  18-58,  when  the  Indult  of  1848  was  pubhshed 
for  the  last  time. 

The  supplemental  privilege,  petitioned  for  by  the  Synod, 
of  an  exemption  for  Parish  Priests  from  the  obligation 
of  saying  Mass  on  the  days  upon  which  they  were  dispensed 
in  the  obligation  of  applying  it  pro  populo,  was  granted,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1851.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  form  of  concession  was  changed.  Words 
were  used  which  clearly  implied  that  the  additional  power 
given  to  the  Bishops  was  not  to  be  indiscriminately  or 
lightly  used :  '  SSmus.  Dominus  Noster  .  .  .  benigne 
petitioni  Episcoporum  indulsit,  ita  taraen  ufc  res  arbitrio 
et  conscientiae  Episcoporum  remittatur.' 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  Indult  of  1848  expired;  of 
course,  by  lapse  of  time  in  1858,  when  the  period  of  ten 
years  for  which  they  had  been  granted  bad  come  to  an 
eod. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Irish  Bishops  did  nob 
make  the  usual  application  for  a  renewal  of  the  Indult,  and 
thus  matters  were  brought  back  to  the  position  in  which 
they  had  stood  from  1778  to  1818.  The  faithful  were 
exempt  from  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass,  as  well  as  from 
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that  of  retraining  from  servile  work,  on  the  retrenched  holi- 
days ;  but  those  who  had  the  cura  animarum  were  bound  to 
say  Mass  on  those  days,  and  to  apply  it  j^fo  popido. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  more  than  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  year  in  which  the  Irish  Bishops  thus  for  the  first 
time  abstained  from  applying  for  a  renewal  of  the  Decennial 
Indult  was  the  year  in  which  the  important  Encyclical 
Amantissimi  Redemptoris  was  issued.  This  Encyclical 
deals  mainly  with  the  duty  of  Pastors  to  say  Mass  and  to 
apply  it  pro  populo,  on  retrenched  holidays  as  well  as  on 
those  as  regards  which  the  precept  of  hearing  Mass  is  still 
in  force.  Deploring  the  laxity  which  seems  to  have  crept 
in,  about  that  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
Encyclical  re-aliirms  the  obligation,  and,  in  language  of 
special  solemnity,  impresses  upon  all  who  have  the  cura 
animaruvi  the  duty  of  frlfilliug  it. 

This  Encyclical  was  published  in  our  Irish  Ordo  for  1859. 
It  was  republished  in  the  Ordo  for  the  following  year,  1860, 
and  in  that  Ordo  there  was  published  also  the  following 
instruction  on  the  subject,  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  for  the  information  of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  : — 

OMNIBUS  SACEKDOTmUS  DIOECESIS  DUBLINENSIS  ANIMARUM 
CUEAM  HABENTIBUS  SALUTEM  IN  DOMINO. 

Ne  qua  sententianim  diversitas  oriri  possit  ex  interpretatione 
Epistolae  Encyclicae  S.  Dni.  N.  Pii  Papae  IX.  die  30  Maji  anno 
1858  datae,  quae  in  Ordine  Divini  Officii  recitandi  hujus  anni 
pag.  iv.  edita  est,  opportunum  erit  animadvertere  privilegium  quo 
sacerdotes  animarum  curam  habentes  inter  nos  ex  onere  Missas 
celebrandi  diebus  festis  abrogatis  eximebantur,  desiisse  mense 
Eebruario  an.  1858,  et  nunquam  a  S.  Sede  fuisse  renovatum. 

Hoc  cum  ita  sit,  ex  contexbu  Epistolae  Encyclicae  patet 
omnes  nostros  Sacerdotes  curam  animarum  habentes  teneri 
Missam  celebrare  et  pro  grege  sue  applicare,  non  solum  in  diebus 
Dominicis  et  festis  de  praecepto,  sed  etiara  in  diebus  festivis 
abrogatis,  quorum  Elenchus  in  Ordine  Div.  Off.  habetur. 

Quod  si  quis  Sacerdos  in  iis  adjuuctis  versetur  ut  Missam  in 
lis  diebus  celebrare  et  applicare  pro  populonon  valeat,  res  Summo 
Pontifici  erit  exponenda,  ut  ipse  rationibusperpensis  rite  providere 
possit   .    .  . 

Dat.  Dubliui,  die  4  Dec.  18o9. 

»5«  Paulus  Cullen,  Arcliiep.  Dablimns. 
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The  facts  so  far  stated  show  why  it  was  that  in  1875, 
when  the  Irish  Bishops  considered  it  advisable  to  obtain 
power  to  dispense  in  this  matter,  it  was  necessary  to  apply 
for  an  Indalt  to  the  Holy  See.  The  application  was  made 
from  the  Synod  of  Maynooth,  and  the  powers  sought  for 
were  granted  ^  on  the  1st  of  September,  1876. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  earlier  concessions  in  this  matter, 
the  grant  was  limited  '  ad  dscennium.'  And  now, — for  the 
first  time  in  reference  to  the  power  of  dispensing  in  the 
obligation  of  applying  the  Masses  pro  populo,— the  form  was 
employed,  which,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  employed  in  the 
Indult  of  1851,  in  connection  with  the  power  of  dispensing 
in  the  obhgation  of  saying  Mass  on  those  days,  '  pro 
arbitrio  et  conscientia  Episcoporum ' — the  important  further 
clause  being  now  added,  '  qui  tamen  Apostolico  Indulto 
utantur  ^erpe/wis  locorum  et  personarum  adjunctis.' 

At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that,  year  after  year,  from 
1860  onward, — after  the  grant  of  this  Indult,  as  well  as 
before  it, — the  instruction,  first  issued  by  Cardinal  Cullen  in 
1859,  continued  to  be  published  in  the  Ordo.  It  was 
published  for  the  last  time  in  the  Ordo  for  1879,  which  was 
the  last  issued  with  the  Imprimatur  of  his  Eminence. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  Indult,  granted  for  ten 
years  in  1876,  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years  ^ 
in  1886,  and  was  again  renewed  in  1896,  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  now  current.* 

•J*  William  J.  Walsh, 

Arclihishox)  of  Dublin. 


1  See  the  Acts  aud  Decrees  of  the  Maynooth  Synod  of  187j,  Appendix  viii. , 
p.  300. 

^  See  ante,  page  60. 

'  See  I.  E.  Eecoed,  Third  Series,  vol.  vii.  n.  11  (Nov.,  1886),  page  1053. 
*  Ibid.,  Third  Series,  vol.  xvii.  d.  2  (Feb.,  1896),  page  173. 
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OBER'AMMERGAU  AND  ITS  PASSION  PLAY 

IN  1900 


V  \  round  the  decennial  performance  of  the  Passion  Play 
at  the  secluded  village  of  Ober-Ammergau.  Surely,  never 
did  so  small  a  community  of  seventeen  hundred  souls  ever 
gain  so  world-wide  a  fame  as  this  Bavarian  parish,  which 
draws  people  of  every  creed  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
globe  to  spend  a  day  in  their  midst.  We  say  advisedly  a 
'  day,'  since  the  great  bulk  of  visitors  to  the  Passion  Play 
come  no  earlier  than  the  evening  preceding  the  performance, 
and  either  flee  away  on  the  evening  of  the  day  itself,  or,  at 
least,  the  following  morning.  Yet  what  a  pity  all  this 
haste,  for  thus  these  thousands  of  strangers  hardly  get  to 
know — certainly  never  appreciate — so  beautiful  a  spot,  as  it 
is  in  its  own  natural  and  peaceful  state,  when  all  its  influx 
of  visitors  have  departed. 


And  Ober-Ammergau  is  well  worth  being  known,  and 
well  repays  a  leisurely  inspection.  Having  seen  the  play 
twice  in  1890,  and  twice  in  the  past  summer,  the  writer 
was  determined,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  spend  a  few  days 
among  the  good  folks  who  have  made  for  themselves  such  a 
name,  and  to  see  more  of  the  beautiiul  country  in  which 
their  pretty  village  is,  so  to  speak,  enshrined.  As  a  hand- 
some frame  always  enhances  the  effect  of  a  picture,  and  is 
even  at  times  necessary,  so  in  like  manner  the  Passion  Play 
would  lose  much  of  its  value  without  its  setting  or  framework 
of  Ober-Ammergau,  and  its  simple  and  devout  inhabitants. 
Those  lofty  mountains  which  enclose  this  little  Catholic 
Bavarian  commune,  and  shut  it  off  from  the  world  in  its 
rock-bound  glen,  are  also  a  potent  factor  of  the  play's 
success.  And  why?  Because  the  corruption  of  modern 
civilization  has  not  as  yet  thrust  itself  into  this  quiet  corner 


century  has  once  more  come 
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of  Germany,  nor  are  the  products  of  civilization  seen  Iiere, 
viz.,  the  immense  riches  of  the  upper  class,  and  the  hopeless 
squalor  and  neglect  of  the  lov^er  orders,  which  are  so 
common  a  feature  in  the  great  cities  of  our  own  empire. 
During  the  intervening  ten  years  between  each  performance 
of  the  Passion  Play,  the  Ammergauers  are  continually 
thinking  over  the  past  representation,  or  looking  forward, 
in  their  happy  day-dreams,  to  the  one  that  is  to  come,  in 
which  they  hope  to  have  a  part. 

Then,  again,  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  are 
engaged  in  carving,  day  by  day,  these  artistic  crucifixes,  and 
other  pious  objects,  which  are  without  rival  for  their  delicacy 
of  workmanship  ' — this  fact  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  fix  their 
minds  on  the  subject  of  their  play.  Indeed,  a  large  number 
of  shop  windows  are  so  many  '  art  exhibitions,'  which  have 
a  large  assortment  of  crosses  of  every  size,  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  Christ  often  varying  considerably  in  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  individual  taste  of  each  family  of 
carvers. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  not  a  gay  and 
cheerful  people,  though,  at  first  sight,  their  manner  is  some- 
v/hat  grave  and  distant.  Ober-Ammergau  is  a  true  picture 
of  mediaeval  happiness  and  content,  and  recalls  those  happy 
days  when  throughout  Christian  Europe  the  Church  festivals 
and  popular  holidays  were  so  connected  together  as  to  make 
the  people  a  united  and  happy  family.  The  very  way  in 
which  the  village  is  laid  out  is  at  once  romantic  and 
singular.  In  but  few  instances  are  houses  grouped  together, 
and  there  is  no  real  street  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
The  pretty  white-washed  cottages  are  scattered  about  in  the 
midst  of  a  delightful  medley  of  trees  and  gardens,  and,  by 
the  way  in  which  people  are  allowed  to  pass  hither  and 
thither,  there  seems  to  be  no  laws  against  trespassing  in 
this  primitive  spot.  The  wooden  roof  overhangs  the  house, 
like  a  Swiss  chalet,  and  a  well-carved  cross  surmounts  the 
gable.    A  Bible  subject  is  often  painted  in  brilliant  colours 

'  The  instruments,  about  twelve  in  uunibsr,  are  of  tlie  chisel  type,  and 
bear  on  them  the  magic  name  of  Sheffield!  The  wood  used  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sycamore  and  pear. 
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over  the  door  or  windows,  aud  seems  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  white-washed  walls. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  village  flows  the  Ammer,  a 
clear  stream  of  greenish  tint,  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Unter-Ammergau,  i.e.,  the 
Under  (or  Lower)  Ammer  district,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant.  This  rippling  mountain  stream,  as  it  flows  by, 
is  partly  diverted  so  as  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  saw-mill, 
and  many  a  pretty  house  and  garden  lines  its  left  bank  which 
is  connected  with  that  opposite  by  a  rustic  bridge  of  the 
most  fragile  kind.  There  are  many  walks  up  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  and  at  every  coign  of  vantage,  where  a  view 
is  best  obtained,  these  thoughtful  people  have  fixed  a  rustic 
seat  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  glen,  opposite  to  the  lofty  rock 
Kofel,  there  is  an  interesting  walk  up  the  valley  of  a  moun- 
tain stream,  whither  in  the  space  of  about  three  miles  no  less 
than  five  well  carved  wooden  crucifixes  are  passed  on  the 
road-side.  On  a  gresn  mound  to  the  left  hand  of  this  stream, 
stands  in  a  conspicuous  spot  the  small  chapel  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  has,  for  an  altar  piece,  an  oil-painting  of  a  bishop 
standing  with  his  pastoral  staff  fixed  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
This  is  that  St.  Gregory,  surnamed  the  *  Thaumaturgus,'  or 
"Wonderworker.  In  winter  this  insignificant  torrent  becomes 
a  most  dangerous  flood  of  angry  waters,  which  have  more 
than  once  threatened  destruction  to  the  peaceful  village  on 
the  Ammer.  However,  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  of  late 
been  partly  built  up  ;  and  this  chapel,  to  which  processions 
come  on  stated  occasions,  was  erected  to  beg  the  protection 
of  that  saint,  at  whose  prayers  a  mountain  was  once  moved, 
a  swamp  dried  up,  and  a  river  changed  in  its  course. 

The  people  of  Ober-Ammergau  seem  to  have  many 
interesting  rites  and  customs,  peculiar  to  their  own  little 
commune.  Thus,  after  a  wedding,  if  any  person  crosses  the 
path  of  the  bridal  pair  on  their  homeward  journey,  he  or  she 
is  taxed  for  want  of  respect.  At  the  wedding  breakfast,  there 
is  a  special  speech,  or  rather  a  sermonette  delivered,  which 
treats  of  the  '  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,'  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  a  Pater  and  Ave  are  recited.    Each  guest  then 
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makes  an  offering  of  money  to  a  plate  on  the  table,  and  a 
smaller  one  to  the  bride,  which  is  placed  under  her  napkin. 
The  former  collection  often  amounts  to  a  respectable  sum, 
and  goes  towards  the  expenses  of  the  feasting,  but  the  latter 
is  the  private  '  pin-money  '  of  the  wife,  and  is  not  made 
known. 

Though  it  is  true  that  there  are  about  nine  publichouses 
or  rather  restaurants  in  Ober-Ammergau,  yet  these  are  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  'public '  houses.  Here  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  good  villagers  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
talk,  or  play  a  harmless  game  of  cards,  or  dominoes  ;  but  no 
noise,  or  swearing,  or  intoxication.  Yet,  the  men  take  a 
glass  of  beer  with  their  meals,  but  it  is  of  a  light  nature,  and 
in  nowise  the  stupifying  rubbish  swallowed  in  such  large 
quantities  by  our  English  peasantry.  Thus,  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  Gast-haus  (Guest-house),  is  a  thing  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  British  beer-house  or  gin-palace,  and 
all  tbeir  accompanjang  horrors. 

If  the  countenance  be  the  index  of  the  soul,  then 
assuredly  the  fine  open,  honest  faces  of  these  Bavarian 
youths  bespeak  clearly  the  irreproachable  lives  which  they 
lead,  and  the  Edelweiss  flower,  worn  in  the  button-hole,  or 
green  felt  hat,  is  indeed  the  '  white  flower  of  a  spotless  life.' 
Let  but  the  Angelus  ring  from  the  church-tower,  and  the 
gayest  party  of  these  young  fellows  will  immediately  uncover 
their  heads,  and  silently  repeat  the  well-known  prayer.  So, 
also,  if  the  wayside  cross  is  passed,  it  is  alwaj'^s  saluted  ;  and  if 
anyone  is  met,  the  first  word  is  Gruss  Gott  ! — God's  greeting 
to  you  !  What  a  contrast  all  this  is  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
well-dressed  rowdies,  that  throng  everywhere  and  push 
everywhere  on  an  English  bank-holiday? 

As  to  their  burial-rites,  nothing  can  be  more  edifying 
than  the  rubrical  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out. 
Here,  in  this  little  village,  the  choir  can  sing  a  Requiem 
Mass,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment  (I  heard  them 
do  so  on  two  occasions  in  one  week  of  last  June),  and  at 
the  grave,  the  people  can  chant  the  Benedichis  and  proper 
responses,  a  custom  apparently  unknown  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Isles.  They  each  bring  their  own  wax  candle. 
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which  IS  huruC  at  Muss  during  the  time  prasci'ibed  ;  and 
when  all  the  funeral  rites  are  over,  each  one  passes  by  the 
holy-water  vat,  held  near  the  open  grave  by  an  acolyte,  and 
sprinkles  the  coffin  lying  therein. 

The  people  of  Ober-Ammergau  not  only  keep  with  be- 
coming reverence  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Church,  but 
others  which  possess  for  them  a  great  local  interest.  Thus, 
on  a  certain  day  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  whole  village 
makes  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  of 
Ettal,  where  there  is  venerated  a  well-known  miraculous 
Madonna.'  On  Eosary  Sunday,  there  is  a  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  fields  around  the  parish. 
Later  on,  in  the  same  month  of  October,  there  occur,  on 
two  separate  Sundays,  the  annual  harvest  thanksgivings 
and  the  Kirch-Weih,  or  Dedication  Festival.  This  latter, 
which  is  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  feast,  akin  to  our 
English  '  wakes,'  is  now  kept  by  all  the  neighbouring: 
parishes,  whatever  be  their  patron  saint,  on  the  same  day, 
because,  when  one  village  used  to  visit  another,  so  much 
pleasure-making  led  to  much  waste  of  time  and  loss  of  work. 

Amidst  the  innocent  merriment  which  reigns  supreme 
during  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  festival,  the  dead  are 
not  forgotten,  and  on  the  Monday  a  solemn  Kequiem  Mass 
is  sung  for  those  who  have  fallen  in  war.  Those  who  have 
at  any  time  served  in  the  army,  march  to  chnrch  with  the 
village  band,  headed  by  the  burgomaster  and  standard- 
bearer.  The  catafalque,  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  is 
adorned  with  the  national  flag,  guns,  and  swords,  and  is 
surrounded  with  candles  and  flowers.  Every  tenth  year, 
however,  at  the  end  of  October,  there  occurs  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgivmg  to  Almighty  God  for  the  Passion  Play  of  the 
four  previous  months,  on  which  occasion  there  is  a  special 
sermon  and  the  Te  Deion. 

Considering  the  thorough  way  in  which  these  good  folks 
carry  out  everything  they  undertake,  it  can  easily  be  gleaned 

'■  There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  this  piljirimage  tn  kttal,  since  tlie  old 
Bavarian  clironicles  tell  us  tha'  whf-n  the  pio\xs  King-  Louis,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  bearing  this  sacred  iniaije,  and  looking  for  a  suitable 
site  for  a  monasteiy,  it  was  a  native  of  Ober-Ammergau,  a  hiiutsman,  who 
guided  him  to  Ettal. 
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from  these  remarks  that  their  daily  life  is  leavened  by 
earnest  faith  and  cheerful  devotion.  This  decennial  repre- 
sentation of  the  Passion  Play  is,  without  doubt,  a  great 
responsibility  laid  upon  them,  but,  by  their  lives  of  simple 
goodness,  they  a,re  ever  trying  to  make  themselves  worthy 
to  pourtray  so  awful  a  theme  for  the  edification  of  the 
thousands  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  order  to 
learn,  in  this  secluded  spot,  a  lesson  that  will  last  a  hfetime. 

The  writer  can  add  his  own  humble  testimony  to  that 
of  many  others,  during  visits  made  in  1890  and  3900, 
to  their  courteous  manner  towards  strangers.  In  Ober- 
Ammergau,  there  is  none  of  that  squalor  or  ragged  poverty 
which  shocks  and  pains  the  eye  in  so  many  streets  of  our  large 
cities,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  that  street-begging  which 
is  a  source  of  continual  irritation  in  the  towns  of  southern 
Europe.  As  one  strolls  about  in  the  pleasant  entanglement 
of  cottages  and  gardens  of  this  ideal  village,  he  will  notice 
that  the  children,  though  at  times  barefooted,  are  scrupulously 
clean  ;  and  should  a  priest  pass  by,  they  will  pause  in  their 
merry  romp  and  place  their  right  hand  in  bis — their  peculiar 
way  of  asking  for  a  blessing. 

In  a  few  words,  then,  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  in- 
expressible charm  which  lingers  around  this  happy  village 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  and  to  show,  also,  that  this  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  its  theatre,  which 
recall  holiest  memories  of  Bethania,  Olivet,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  disaster  if  Ober-Ammergau  became,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  a  mere  holiday  resort,  or  if  it  ever 
acquired  a  publicity,  which  might  in  the  smallest  way  spoil 
its  pious  inhabitants,  or  detract  one  whit  from  that  ineffable 
charm  which  captivates  the  stranger  at  first  siglit. 

II. — THE  PASSION  PLAY 

In  writing  on  this  theme,  which  has  been  treated  by  the 
press,  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  with  respect  and  even 
enthusiasm,  we  may  lay  it  down  at  the  outset,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  for  good  exercised 
by  the  Passion  Play,  on  all  who  have  been  present  at  it, 
and,  furthermore,  the  lasting  impression  left  on  the  greater 
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number.  Of  course,  the  subject  is  one  so  broad  in  character, 
and  so  Catholic  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  that  it 
appeals,  as  no  other  can,  to  the  vast  and  expectant  audience, 
which  embraces  nearly  all  religious  denominations,  so  widely- 
divergent  in  feeling.  And  here  it  may  be  stated,  that  this 
famous  drama  does  not  only  treat  of  the  Passion  Play  itself 
but  of  the  entire  events  of  Holy  Week,  beginning  with  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  amidst  the  palm-bearing 
multitude.  To  this  is  suitably  added,  by  way  of  a  grand 
finale,  the  two  short  scenes  of  the  Eesurrection  on  Easter 
Day,  and  the  Ascension. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here  :  What  is  that  some- 
thing, so  indescribable  and  mysterious,  which  makes  the 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  exercise  such  a  charm  and 
fascination,  as  no  other  tragedy  in  the  great  theatres  of 
Europe  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to  ?  From  the  thousands 
who  have  been  present  there  comes  the  common  answer, 
that  the  theme  is  so  lofty,  so  full  of  pathos,  and,  as  such,  it 
is  sufficient  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  most  heedless  and 
even  irreligious.  But  this  is  by  no  means  enough,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  holiest  subject  might  be  handled  in 
good  faith,  and  yet  so  clumsily,  as  to  produce  an  effect 
neither  pleasing  nor  religious. 

Hence,  by  a  wise  law  of  our  country,  it  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  produce,  in  a  public  theatre,  any  drama  whose 
subject  is  taken  from  the  Holy  Bible.  The  old  '  mystery- 
plays '  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  though  they  taught  theology 
in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  were  never  quite  free  from  a 
certain  coarseness,  which  tickled  the  humour  of  the  un- 
lettered crowd  who  witnessed  them.  Such  a  scene  as  the 
devil  carrying  Judas  off  the  stage  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this 
age  of  culture,  though  it  taught  a  good  moral  lesson.  It  is 
the  vocation  of  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau  to  present  to 
the  world  a  truthful  example  of  the  old  '  mystery-play,'  but 
purified  and  ennobled  in  such  a  way  as  none  can  imagine  but 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  present 
at  it.  Dramatic  art  has  always  possessed  a  subtle  attraction 
for  the  human  race,  even  since  the  time  when,  in  the  early 
morning  of  European  history,  the  first  Greek  tragedies  were 
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crudely  mounted  and  acted  on  a  lorry  in  the  streets  of 
Athens.  To  drive  the  lesson  home  of  each  scene  of  the 
drama,  and  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  one  coming, 
was  the  special  duty  of  the  G-reek  chorus,  and,  as  history 
continually  repeats  itself,  this  feature  of  the  chorus  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  Bavarian  Passion  Play. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  thems  of 
the  Passion  Play,  sublime  as  that  is,  which  has  given  it  a 
world-wide  popularity,  and  that  is  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  the  play  is  set  forth,  and  in  which  it  is  acted.  Eor, 
as  more  than  one  writer  has  observed,  that  great  gathering 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
in  all,  each  of  whom  discharges  his  7'dle,  however  small, 
with  earnestness  and  intelligence,  a.re  bound  together  by  a 
religious  vow,  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors 
in  1634.  From  that  date,  when  a  merciful  God  removed 
the  plague  from  their  midst  on  their  promising  to  represent 
Christ's  Passion  every  ten  years,  they  have  been  discharging 
this  holy  duty  with  an  esprit  de  corps  that  no  other  actors 
can  lay  claim  to. 

First  of  all,  this  marvellous  drama  is  so  carefully  planned, 
that  notwithstanding  it  lasts  for  eight  hours,  it  never  flags 
for  a  moment  either  in  interest  or  variety.  By  this  original 
plan  there  are  exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  scenes  from 
the  Gospel,  sundry  others  which  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament.  These  latter  are  represented  as  tableaux,  or 
living  groups,  whilst  at  the  sajne  time  the  choir  explain  in 
harmonious  music  the  connection  between  these  types  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  Passion,  which  they  foreshadow. 

Secondly,  the  devout  manner  in  which  both  singers  and 
actors  discharge  their  various  and  often  wearisome  duties 
convince  everyone  that  they  regard  the  entire  affair  as  a 
special  religious  rite,  and  thai  the  idea  of  a  play,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  thing  furthest  from  their 
mind.  The  whole  population  considers  the  Passion  Play 
as  the  great  event  of  their  village  life,  and  there  is  hardly 
one  who  does  not  indulge  in  the  hope  of  taking  part  in  it. 

How  few  of  that  crowd  of  visitors  to  Ober-Ammergau 
know  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  play,  and  how,  in 
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addition  to  every  possible  care  being  taken  to  make  it  a 
STjccess,  the  patronage  of  heaven  is  invoked  upon  it. 

Preparation. — After  the  village  has  spent  some  five  or 
sis  years  in  discussing  the  previous  representation,  they 
begin  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  next.    As  the  auspicious 
tenth  year  gradually  draws  near,  hearts  beat  high  with 
expectation  as  to  ihe  approaching  performance,  for,  apart 
from  the  few  chief  characters,  it  is  esteemed  a  privilege  to 
take  the  humblest  part,  even  as  one  of  the  '  Jewish  mob,' 
which  will  appear  in  many  of  the  scenes.    But  certain 
formal  business  must  be  transacted  before  even  the  remote 
preparation  for  the  play  can  be  begun.    In  the  case  of  the 
recent  representation  of  1900,  the  process  was  as  follows : — 
The  first  meeting  of  those  villagers,  who  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  this  matter,  took  place  as  early  as  March,  1898,  and 
as  it  decided,  as  it  always  does  (and  probably  always  will 
do),  that  the  Passion  Play  was  to  be  given,  the  customary 
petition  for  the  right  to  act  it  was  duly  sent  up  to  the 
sovereign,  the  Prince-Eegent  of  Bavaria.     As,  for  some 
reason,  the  requisite  permission  was  a  long  while  coming, 
the  special  committee  lost   no   time  in   assembling  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  1898.    By  an  ancient  custom 
nineteen  persons  are  entitled  to  sifc  in  this  council,  viz., 
ten  burghers,  chosen  by  the  village,  to  which  others  are 
joined,  the  whole  presided  over  by  him  who  is  their  '  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,'  the  parish  priest.    On  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  permission,  as  late  as  January,  1899,  which 
exacted   every  precaution  for  order,  safety,  health,  and 
morality,  and  with  a  proviso  that  a  third  of  the  profits 
must  be  spent  on  purposes  of  public  utility,  the  committee 
set  to  work  in  real  earnest  for  the  great  work  on  hand. 
This  entails  no  slight  trouble,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the 
preparation   of  the  costumes,  the  musiC;  the  plans  for 
lodging  and  feeding  the  vast  influx  of  visitors,  a  supply 
of  books,  photographs,  etc. 

So  far,  all  is  merely  preliminary ;  but  now  the  eventful 
day  dawns  which  has  to  decide  who  are  to  be  the  fortunate 
seven  hundred  actors,  and  what  their  parts  are  to  be.  After 
a  special  service  in  the  village  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
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on  December  21st,  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
committee  meet  in  the  Batli-haus,  or  town  hall,  to  make 
the  long  looked-for  selection  of  the  performers.  Human 
ambition  sways  the  hearts  of  the  good  people  of  Ober- 
Ammergau  as  it  does  even  those  of  their  betters,  and  party 
feeling  naturally  runs  high.  Those  who  have  borne  a  part 
already  hope  to  retain  it ;  those  who  have  not  done  so  are 
buoyed  up  with  the  thought  that  now  their  turn  is  come. 
Hence,  the  committee  have  clearly  a  serious  work  cut  out 
for  them  that  will  tax  their  prudence,  tact,  and  good  nature. 
The  choir  and  band  are  already  in  existence,  but  in  the 
selection  of  the  performers,  of  whom  so  few  comparatively 
will  be  required  to  take  an  important  role,  the  greatest  care 
and  fairness  can  never  prevent  some  disappointments.  It 
is  but  natural  for  a  villager  to  aspire  to  the  part  of  Christ 
or  Mary,  and  to  shun  that  of  Judas  or  Barabbas,  but  all 
must  accept  the  verdict  of  their  own  chosen  committee  as 
inevitable.  The  changes  brought  about  by  a  ten  years' 
interval  may  necessarily  require  an  entire  change  of 
character.  Thus,  how  few  of  those  who  have  admired  the 
spirited  and  highly  realistic  acting  of  John  Zwink  as  Judas, 
in  1890  and  1900,  would  imagine  that  the  same  man,  in 
1871  and  1880,  took  the  gentle  and  pathetic  part  of  John, 
the  '  Disciple  of  love.' 

At  last,  however,  all  is  settled.  The  principal,  as  well 
as  the  minor  characters,  are  all  allotted,  not  forgetting  the 
'  Jewish  mob,'  of  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
children  take  part  in  this  great  national  celebration.  The 
stage-manager  at  Ober-Ammergau  has  no  easy  task  to  drill 
and  prepare  those  seven  hundred  villagers,  whose  ages  vary 
from  seven  to  seventy  years.  At  first  they  are  told  off  into 
groups  to  read  together  their  parts  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  and  afterwards,  by  frequent  rehearsals,  to  '  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action.'  Besides 
being  required  to  be  of  unimpeachable  character,  they  all 
promise,  and  that,  too,  under  certain  penalties,  to  conscien- 
tiously prepare  their  parts,  signing  an  agreement  to  that 
effect.  For  greater  convenience  in  rehearsing  the  play,  and 
in  practising  the  choral  pieces,  the  village  has  gone  to  great 
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expense  iu  building  a  special  bouse  near  tbe  tbeatre  for  tbis 
purpose.  This,  along  with  the  new  theatre,  a  vast  but 
simple  structure  of  wood  and  iron,  which  shelters  the 
audience  of  four  thousand,  has  entailed  a  heavy  expense  of 
over  ±10,000.  The  outside  walls  of  this  huge  edifice  have 
been  ver)'  effectively  decorated  with  fresco-paintings  from 
Bible  history-  Those  on  the  side  facing  the  river  Ammer 
portray  Abraham's  sacrifice,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  the  four  Evangelists ;  whilst  on  the  opposite 
side  appear  Moses  before  the  burning  bush,  Moses  crossing 
the  Eed  Sea,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  figures  of  Christ 
blessing,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Beneath  the  gable  facing  the  village,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance,  is  a  finely-carved  crucifix,  whilst  lower  down,  are 
wooden  statues  of  Moses,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Caiphas,  and 
Pilate. 

"We  now  come  to  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  play. 
The  evening  previous  to  a  performance  cannon  are  fired  at 
regular  intervals  from  an  adjacent  hill,  the  booming  of  which 
echoes  amidst  the  mountains  around,  and  the  village  brass 
band  marches  to  the  theatre  and  back,  playing  some  lively 
music.  As  early  as  four  next  morning  the  merry  chime  of 
the  church  bells,  mingled  with  sound  of  cannon,  usher  in  the 
eventful  day.  At  six  o'clock  High  Mass  is  sung,  with  full 
orchestra,  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at 
which  the  actors  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  Benediction 
immediately  follows.  A  warning  gun,  at  a  quarter  to  eight, 
bids  the  visitors  hasten  to  the  theatre;  and  as  soon  as 
another  loud  report  is  heard  at  eight  o'clock,  the  solemn 
strains  of  a  beautiful  overture  break  forth  from  the  unseen 
orchestra  in  front  of  the  stage.  Behind  the  curtain  of  the 
inner  or  central  proscenium  the  entire  body  of  performers 
are  at  this  moment  on  their  knees,  reciting  along  with  their 
pastor  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  over,  the  bright-robed 
choristers  make  their  appearance  before  the  expectant 
audience,  and  walking  with  stately  tread  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage,  they  stand  in  row,  ready  to  begin  their 
sacred  song. 

Eor  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  we  will  now 
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describe  the  Passion  Play  under  four  heads,  viz.,  chorus, 
tableaux,  music,  and  drama. 

1.  Chorus. — The  singers,  styled  '  Guardian  Angels,'  com- 
prising fourteen  women  and  eleven  men,  wear  an  embroidered 
alb  and  girdle,  over  which  is  fastened  a  long  flowing  loose 
cloak  of  some  brilliant  hue.  A  gilt  and  jewelled  crown 
completes  this  imposing  costume.  Their  duty  is  to  sing, 
betvveen  each  act  of  the  sacred  drama,  for  about  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  the  curtain,  drawn  from  the 
centre  stage,  reveals  the  tableau,  they  divide,  and  retire 
to  each  side,  bui;  without  any  interruption  of  their  music. 
Like  the  old  Greek  chorus,  to  which  their  functions  are 
analogous,  they  explain  the  tableau  or  type  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  point  out  its  special  reference  to  the  next 
portion  of  the  Passion  Play.  Their  share  in  the  day's  work 
is  thus  very  important,  as  they  have  to  appear  on  some 
nineteen  occasions ;  and  the  chorus  may  fairly,  we  think, 
be  allowed  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  day  with  the  actors 
themselves.  The  latter  may  be  under  cover  or  not,  but  the 
siagers  are  always  in  the  open  air,  and  on  many  occasions 
have  been  drenched  by  the  heavy  showers.  Yet,  despite 
these  serious  drawbacks,  brilliant  choruses,  mingled  with 
solos  the  most  artistic,  are  given  in  a  faultless  manner, 
supported  by  an  orchestra  of  thirty  youths  whose  playing 
is  simply  perfect.  Another  special  charm  is  the  varied 
gesture  of  the  singers,  as  they  pour  forth,  in  touching 
strains,  their  sacred  story.  At  one  moment  their  hands  are 
uplifted,  at  another  extended  or  joined  upon  the  breast ; 
and  amid  this  continual  change  of  posture  there  is  ever 
present  the  most  perfect  grace  and  dignity. 

2.  Tableaux. — During  these  choral  interludes  are  shown 
the  tableaux  or  living  groups,  each  representing  some  well- 
known  type  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  a  reference 
to  a  scene  in  the  Passion.  As  a  small  bell  is  heard  the  curtain 
is  withdrawn  and  the  choir  retire,  half  to  either  side ;  and 
whilst  the  tableau  or  immovable  group  remains  in  view  they 
describe,  with  outstretched  hands,  the  meaning  of  it  and 
its  application  to  the  next  scene  of  the  play.  As  regards 
these  types  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  iQust  be  clearly 
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understood  that  they  are  not  chosen  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
but  from  their  intimate  connection  with  particular  portions 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Perhaps  of  the  entire  series  the 
manna-scene  is  the  finest,  since  it  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
colour  and  statuesque  in  effect.  Here,  massed  together,  is 
a  wonderful  »roup  of  over  three  hundred  figures — men  and 
women,  with  children  in  their  arms  ;  boys  and  girls — all  of 
whom  form  an  immovable  crowd,  which  extends  gradually 
upwards  to  the  very  back  of  the  inner  stage.  In  the  centre, 
conspicuous  by  the  rays  of  glory  from  his  forehead,  stands 
Moses,  the  Lawgiver,  and  near  to  him  Aaron,  the  High 
Priest ;  and  during  the  four  minutes  that  this  beautiful 
living  pictm'e  is  exhibited  a  shower  of  glittering  snow  falls 
gently  the  whole  time.  After  a  short  pause  the  curtain  is 
again  withdrawn,  and  the  same  tableau  is  given  ;  but  this 
time  there  appear  in  the  foreground  the  two  messengers 
from  the  'Promised  Land,' bearing  between  them  a  huge 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  chorus,  meanwhile,  in  melodious 
refrain,  sing  of  the  manna  from  heaven  and  the  wonderful 
grapes,  as  typical  of  the  Eucharistic  mystery  of  the  New 
Law. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  ungracious,  and  even  presump- 
tuous, to  suggest  any  change  or  improvement  in  so  far-famed 
a  work  as  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Acnmergau  ;  but  there 
is  one  very  important  type  w^hich  we  are  surprised  has  never 
been  introduced  before  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  and 
that  is  the  sacrifice  of  Melchisedech.  Whilst,  as  above 
described,  the  manna  and  grapes  from  Chanaan  are  types 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  familiar  to  every  Catholic  child,  yet, 
on  closer  consideration,  they  do  not  present  the  actual 
'matter'  for  the  '  clean  oblation  '  of  the  New  Law.^  Now, 
such  a  tableau  as  that  of  Melchisedech,  king  and  priest, 
offering  up  bread  and  wine  in  the  presence  of  Abraham  and 
his  victorious  army,  is  a  yeo  more  forcible  type,  because  it 
also  prefigures  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  New  Law,  and  of 
Him  who  is  the  centre  figure  of  the  entire  Passion  Play,  as 
foretold  by  David  :  '  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  according  to 
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the  order  of  Melchisedech.'  ^  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that 
there  are  already  two  elaborate  tableaux — the  one  of  the 
manna  the  other  of  the  grapes.  If,  however,  these  were 
arranged  as  one,  there  would  be  no  loss  thereby  ;  and  room 
would  thus  be  made  for  this  fresh  subject  of  the  royal  priest 
of  Salem,  which  would  be  simpler  in  design,  and  even  more 
efficacious  in  its  meaning. 

Two  very  remarkable  tableaux  are  those  in  which  our 
first  parents  appear.  During  the  choral  prelude  with  which 
the  day's  performance  opens,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  first 
tableau  is  Adam  and  Eve  fleeing  in  terror  from  the  angel, 
who,  with  uplifted  fiery  sword,  guards  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
It  is  fitting  that,  when  Christ  is  about  to  begin  His  Passion 
at  Gethsemane,  Adam  and  Eve,  whose  fall  was  the  cause  of 
that  Passion,  should  again  appear  as  a  type  of  toil  and 
suffering.  Adam  is  represented  as  at  work,  spade  in  hand, 
while  his  sons  are  tearing  up  thorns  and  briars  at  his  side. 
Eve  sits,  with  downcast  face,  upon  a  log  of  wood,  embracing 
two  little  girls  and  holding  a  babe  in  her  lap.  There  is  a 
pathetic  look  of  great  desolation  over  the  entire  scene,  which 
speaks  too  plainly  of  the  primeval  curse. 

Of  the  remaining  tableaux  we  single  out  one  more,  viz., 
that  of  the  brazen  serpent  uplifted  in  the  desert  by  Moses. 
This  wonderful  group,  in  which  most  of  the  actors  take 
part,  portrays  three  hundred  suffering  men,  women,  and 
children,  each  one  of  whom  is  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  a  colour-picture.  It  precedes  the 
chief  scene,  the  Crucifixion ;  for  this  type  Christ  especially 
applied  to  Himself :  '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
desert,  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.'  ^ 

3.  Music. — One  feature  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  success  of  the  Passion  Play  is,  undoubtedly,  the  music, 
which  takes  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  day's  work. 
This,  like  the  play  itself,  is  of  native  growth,  and  was 
entirely  composed  by  Eoch  Dedler,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
in  the  short  time  between  Pentecost  and  Christmas  of  the 
year  1814.    This  remarkable  man,  when  a  boy,  left  Ober- 
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Ammergau  to  be  a  chorister  in  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Eottenbuch.  He  originally  meant  to  become  a  priest,  but 
finding  he  had  no  vocation  he  received,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  the  important  positions  of  schoolmaster, 
parish  clerk,  choirmaster,  and  organist,  in  his  native  village, 
at  the  not  very  handsome  salary  of  thirty-four  pounds. 
Tradition  says  that  Dedler  was  blithe  and  gay,  yet  a  man 
of  miaffected  piety,  who,  after  his  daily  duties  of  school 
were  over,  used  to  retire  to  church  for  prayer  and  never 
missed  the  public  evening  rosary,  which  is  at  this  day  a 
pious  custom  in  the  village.  He  left  behind  him  many 
Masses,  antiphons,  and  minor  pieces,  all  of  which  are  rich 
in  melody  and  lovingly  valued  by  the  people  of  his  native 
village. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  Passion  Play  will  probably 
admit  that  the  music  for  both  choir  and  orchestra  are 
thoroughly  German  in  style  and  most  devotional,  some  fine 
solos  being  occasionally  mingled  with  the  choral  pieces. 
Thus,  the  Hosanna  chorus,  m  the  opening  scene,  is  in  bold 
and  martial  style,  and  is  sung  in  unison  by  the  large  crowd 
as  they  advance  slowly  on  to  the  stage,  bearing  palms  of 
welcome.  It  is  supported  by  a  well-harmonized  accom- 
paniment for  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  cornets  are 
utilized  ingeniously  to  support  the  singers. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  the  piece  sung  before  the 
scene  in  which  Christ  is  bearing  His  cross  to  Golgotha, 
which  is  a  sad  and  plaintive  chorale,  worthy  of  Sebastian 
Bach. 

Praise  we  now,  and  Christ  we  thank. 
That  He  the  cup  of  sorrow  drank  : 
And  as  He  the  Cross-way  trod, 
Eeconciled  the  world  to  God. 

One  other  instance  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  the 
thrilling  effect  produced  by  a  hidden  chorus,  sung  without 
accompaniment,  during  portions  of  the  scene  of  the  Last 
Supper.  This  sweet  melody  fills  up,  on  three  occasions, 
what  would  otherwise  prove  to  be  a  long  pause  in  the 
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narrative.  During  the  rather  lengthy  ceremony  of  the 
washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet,  and  again,  during  the 
administration  of  communion  under  both  kinds,  the  effect 
of  this  distant  chorus,  rising  and  falling  in  tones  hushed 
and  subdued,  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  and 
devotional. 

4.  Drama, — As  is  well  known,  the  Passion  Play  had  its 
origin  in  the  year  1633,  when  a  piagae  was  depopulating 
the  little  village.  In  their  affliction  the  people  made  a  vow 
to  Almighty  God  that,  if  this  sad  scourge  was  removed 
from  their  midst,  they  v/ould  represent  the  Sacred  Passion 
every  ten  years  for  the  edification  of  Christendom.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  their  prayer  was  instantly  heard,  and 
that  thereupon,  in  the  year  following,  they  fulfilled  their 
vow  for  the  first  time.  For  some  years  the  performance 
would  not  be  free  from  a  certain  crudeness,  peculiar  to  the 
mediaeval  '  mystery-plays,'  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  late 
venerable  parish  priest,  Father  Daisenberger,  to  give  us  the 
Passion  Play,  as  it  is  in  its  present  perfect  state.  With 
real  dramatic  genius,  he  recast  the  entire  libretto  of  the 
play.  During  his  thirty-five  years  of  pastoral  rule,  in 
Ober-Ammergau,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work, 
and  devoted  his  labours  to  continually  refining,  improving, 
and  perfecting  both  the  drama  and  the  actors.  Thus  it 
was,  that  the  Passion  Play  became  to  the  people  of  this 
secluded  Bavarian  village  the  highest  form  of  education. 
From  tenderest  years,  the  thoughts  of  all  were  ever  fixed 
upon  it :  and  the  noble  example  of  their  predecessors  was  a 
constant  motive  for  emulation,  in  carrying  out  what  was 
not  a  mere  spectacle,  but  a  holy  duty  and  religious  rite.  To 
those  who  have  been  present  at  the  play,  it  must  have  been 
evident  that  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  performers 
seems  to  become  infused  into  the  audience.  Hence, 
every  head  is  uncovered,  and  no  applause  of  any  kind  is 
allowed.  The  silence  and  positive  awe,  which  holds  every- 
one captive,  whatever  be  his  religious  belief,  is  only 
broken  by  the  long-drawn  sigh,  or  stifled  sob,  as  the 
various  scenes  of  the  world's  saddest  story  slowly  run 
their  course. 
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The  Passion  Play  has  been  so  frequently  described  of  late, 
that  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  salient 
features  most  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  opening  scene 
of  Palm  Sunday  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  on  account  of 
the  striking  effect  produced  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
for  which  the  spacious  double  stage  of  the  theatre  is  admir- 
ably adapted.  Here,  slowly  advancing  from  the  back  of  the 
inner  stage,  and  frooi  each  of  the  side  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
we  see  some  five  hundred  people  of  every  age,  singing  their 
joyful  Hosanna,  waving  palm-branches  to  and  fro,  and  ever 
and  anon  glancing  backwards.  Soon  there  appears  in  the 
distance  the  dignified  form  of  the  chief  character,  riding 
slowly  forward  on  an  ass,  which  is  led  by  John,  and  as  the 
jubilant  crowd  press  closer  around,  his  hand  is  slowly  raised 
from  side  to  side  in  solemn  benediction.  Of  that  brightly- 
robed  multitude,  some  bow  down  in  lowly  homage,  or  spread 
their  outer  cloak  upon  the  ground,  whilst  others  lift  up  their 
little  ones,  that  they  may  see  the  Messias.  But  all  is  done 
with  such  quietness  and  certainty,  that  no  one  will  deny  the 
artistic  power  of  these  good  villagers.  In  fact  a  certain 
assurance  on  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
them. 

From  this  moment,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  the 
calm  and  reverent  face  of  Anton  Lang  fascinates  the  entire 
audience.  The  attentive  gaze  of  those  four  thousand 
strangers  follow  his  form  from  scene  to  scene,  as  he 
appears  at  one  time,  with  the  white  fool's  garment  cast 
around  him  ;  or  again,  in  the  red  mantle  of  a  mock  king  ; 
or  finally,  as  rising  from  the  tomb  in  robes  of  dazzling 
white. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  affecting  scene  in  the 
Passion  Play,  though  not  drawn  from  Holy  Writ,  is  the 
parting  of  Mary  from  Christ  on  the  road  to  Bethania.  This 
occurs  in  Act  III.,  which  contains  four  scenes,  cast  in  or 
near  Bethania,  all  of  them  being  brief  but  full  of  beauty. 
When  Christ,  on  His  road  to  the  house  of  Simon,  meets 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  the  former  cries 
out,  '  My  Lord  !  Vanquisher  of  Death,  and  life-giving  Lord  ! 
I  see  Thee  once  again  and  hear  the  voice  that  called  me  from 
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the  grave  ! '  On  entering  the  house,  Christ  exclaims,  '  Peace 
be  to  thia  house,'  and  the  Apostles  add  in  a  lower  tone, 
*  And  to  all  who  dwell  therein.'  Shortly  afterwards,  as 
Martha  is  ministering  to  the  whole  company  as  they  sit  at 
the  table,  Magdalene  glides  softly  in,  and  kneeling  before 
Christ,  pours  out  her  ointment  on  His  feet  and  wipes  them 
with  her  long  golden  tresses.  After  defending  her  against 
the  complaints  of  the  murmuring  Judas  Iscariot,  He  extends 
His  hand  in  blessing  over  the  kneeling  penitent.  Then, 
rising  up  from  the  table,  and  thanking  Simon  for  his  hospi- 
tality, Christ  exclaims,  '  Farewell,  dear  peaceful  Bethania, 
never  more  shall  I  tarry  in  thy  quiet  vale ! '  At  this 
moment  Magdalene  utters  sad  and  fearful  forebodings, 
but  the  Master  soothes  her  with  these  touching  words : 
'  Stand  up,  Ma^gdalene,  the  night  cometh,  and  the  wintry 
storms  bluster  overhead.  But  be  comforted,  for  in  the 
early  morning,  in  the  garden  of  spring,  thou  shalt  see 
Me  again.' 

The  parting-scene  occurs  on  the  road  to  Bethania,  of 
which  village  a  charming  view  appears  in  the  background  of 
the  stage.  A  figure  in  dark  blue  and  brown,  with  a  long 
white  veil,  followed  by  a  group  of  women,  advances  from  the 
left  and  meets  Christ,  who  is  surrounded  by  the  Apostles. 
By  the  manner  in  which  she  eagerly  clasps  His  hand,  you 
instinctively  feel  that  it  is  the  mother  meeting  her  son. 
The  sad  tone  of  her  clear  but  tremulous  voice  thrills  the 
entire  audience,  and  when  she  raises  her  tearful  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  recalls  the  venerable  Simeon's  prophecy,  '  That 
a  sword  should  pierce  her  heart,'  the  feelings  of  many  in  the 
theatre  get  beyond  control.  Then  asking  her  Son  that  she 
may  die  with  Him,  He  replies,  '  Dear  mother,  thou  wilt 
suffer  with  Me  :  thou  wilt  fight  with  Me  in  the  death- 
struggle,  but  thou  wilt  also  rejoice  with  Me  in  My  victory  : 
therefore,  be  comforted.'  She  declares  that  she  will  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  Him;  but  no — this  favom-  is  denied  to 
her ;  at  least,  for  the  present.  Christ  now  tenderly  embraces 
her,  and  thanks  her  for  her  tender  care  and  love  of  Him  for 
thirty-three  years,  but,  '  The  Father  calls,'  He  cries,  '  fare- 
well, best  of  mothers ! '    To  her  piteous  question,  as  to 
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where  she  shall  see  Him  again,  there  comes  slowly  the  sad 
reply  :  '  There,  mother,  where  the  Scriptm-e  shall  be  fulfilled, 
"  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  !  "  '  As  Christ  now 
moves  slowly  away,  along  with  His  Apostles,  whose  down- 
cast looks  reveal  the  sad  forebodings  which  fill  their 
breasts,  the  '  Mother  of  Sorrows  '  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
the  holy  women,  who  gaze  in  tears  after  the  retreating 
form.^  As  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  scene  of  inexpressible 
grief,  many  moments  elapse  before  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  large  audience  can  be  brought  under  restraint,  so 
intense  is  the  passion  of  human  sympathy  which  has  been 
evoked. 

Some  critics  have  thought  the  play  ought  to  end  with 
Christ's  death,  but  this  would  surely  be  a  huge  doctrinal 
mistake,  as  well  as  unfairness  to  the  audience.  After  one's 
feelings  have  been  at  such  a  high  tension  for  full  eight 
hours,  the  scenes  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  come  as 
a  pleasing  relief.  If  the  chief  character  has  drawn  all  to 
him  from  the  beginning  of  the  Passion  Play  even  till  the 
Crucifixion,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  great  closing  tableau  of 
the  Ascension  should  give  us  comforting  thoughts,  where- 
with to  leave  the  theatre. 

There  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  sad  in  the  life  of  an 
actor  in  the  Passion  Play  than  the  final  day  of  performance. 
When  he  has  returned  to  the  dressing-room  for  the  last 
time,  it  is  with  feelings  of  real  grief  that  he  lays  aside  those 
beloved  robes,  whether  they  belong  to  a  greater  or  minor 
character.  He  sometimes  begs  to  be  allowed  to  take  some 
portion  of  it  home  with  him  to  preserve  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
one  great  event  of  his  village-life.  Then  again,  the  actor 
often  feels  that  when  his  cherished  play  comes  again  he 
will  probably  never  take  that  part  again ;  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  ask  one  another  if  they  will  be  alive.  The 
High  Priest  lays  aside  his  golden  tiara  and  jewelled  ephod ; 
Pilate  and  Herod  doflf  their  crown  and  royal  purple.  Apostles 


^  Mr.  Stead,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  writes  in  his  work  on  the 
Passion  Play,  '  Let  persona  gaze  upon  this  sad  leave-taking  with  dry  eyes  if 
they  can  ;  '  and  he  declares,  '  that  the  most  pathetic  character  in  the  play  is 
not  Christ,  but  His  Mother.' — Page  11. 
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and  Eabbis  equally  with  Roman  guards  and  Hebrew  children , 
all  must  now  return  to  the  quiet  routine  of  daily  life  and 
daily  toil.  The  great  outside  world  has  come  and  gone,  and 
it  will  not  visit  their  peaceful  village  till  another  ten  years 
have  flown. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  those  lines, 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  organ  of  the  village,  given  by 
certain  English  admirers  in  the  year  1894 : — 

May  those  who  sing  the  praises  of  Christ 
In  the  power  of  His  Sacred  Passion  ! 
Be  one  with  Him  and  the  Father  ! 


WlLFEID  DaLLOW. 


motes  anb  iSluevies 

LITURGY 

I.— THE  FEAST  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  TEE  CHtTRCHES 

OF  IRELAND 

Rev.  Deak  Sik, — Would  you  kindly  give  in  the  I.  E.  Eecokd 
an  interpretation  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  all  the 
Churches  in  Ireland  (second  Sunday  of  October). 

Most  likely  in  the  decree  for  Ireland,  16th  April,  1842  {Corpo, 
pars,  i.,  n.  299),  it  must  be  explained,  how  and  by  whom  this 
feast  is  to  be  celebrated.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  get  the 
tenour  of  that  decree. 

Here  is  my  dubium  : — 

In  three  different  religious  communities,  outside  Dublin,  ths 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  is  celebrated  in  three  different  ways  :  in 
one,  of  first  class  with  octave  ;  in  another,  of  second  class  luitJiout 
octave,  and  in  the  third,  it  is  omitted  altogether. 

Well,  who  is  right  ? 

One  community  claims  the  approval  of  its  directory  (Ordo) 
by  the  S.  E.  Cong.,  in  which  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Churches  is  mentioned  as  of  second  class  without  octave  ;  the 
other  community  (which  does  not  celebrate  the  feast  at  all)  has 
stated  in  its  Ordo  that  regulars  dweUing  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  cathedral  city,  are  not  bound  to  keep  this  feast. — Iniis  tanticvi 
convcntibu^  qui  intra  limites  civitatis  Cathedralis  degunt. 

I  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  interpretation  of  the  indult 
granting  the  celebration  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches  in  a 
diocese  or  country  on  the  same  day,  with  the  obligation  of 
celebrating  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  of  a  diocese,  where 
there  is  no  indult  to  keep  that  feast  on  the  same  day  in  the  whole 
country.  Corpo  (pars,  i.,  n.  299)  speaks  about  the  indult.  But 
I  do  not  perceive  what  is  meant  by  the  words  7-espectivo  clero 
and  ab  ilUs  etiam  [respective)  quorum,  etc. 

■  I  respectfully  beg  the  I.  E.  Recokd  to  treat  this  question  and 
bring  on  uniformity  in  the  celebrating  of  the  dedication. 

I  hope  you  v.ill  kindly  give  me  an  answer  also  to  the  other 
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enclosed  questions,  and  excuse  my  ignorance.  Anyhow,  I  think  I 
found  the  right  way  of  getting  information. 

'  Eegular.' 

I.  According  to  the  general  law  of  the  Church  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  every  consecrated  church 
should  be  celebrated  as  a  double  of  the  first  class  -with  an 
octave  in  that  church  itself,  and  by  all  the  clergy  attached 
to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  laity,  whose  proper  place  of  worship 
it  is.    This  anniversary  is  either  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  church  took  place, 
or  the  anniversary  of  the  day  fixed  during  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  by  the  consecrating  prelate.    Now,  in  order  to 
observe  this  law,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  pastor  of  each 
consecrated  church  to  make  out,  or  to  have  made  out  for 
himself  and  the  other  clergy  attached  to  the  church,  a 
calendar  indicating  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  general 
calendar  by  the  introduction  of  a  feast  having  the  rite  of  a 
double  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave.    This,  to  the 
uninitiated,  is  somewhat  difiicult,  and  would,  doubtless,  be 
often  overlooked.    Again,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church  should,  according  to  the  common  law,  be  a  holy-day  of 
obligation — in  the  parish  of  which  the  church  in  question  is 
the  parochial  or  quasi  parochial  church.  This  multiplication 
of  local  holy-days  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  in  Ireland 
any  more  than  elsewhere,  and  hence  another  motive  for 
collecting  the  anniversaries  of  all  consecrated  churches  into 
one  celebration,  and  for  assigning  that  celebration  to  a 
Sunday. 

Finally,  before  heresy  destroyed  or  stole  our  Irish 
churches  very  many  consecrated  churches  existed  in  Ireland, 
the  record  of  whose  consecration,  as  well  as  of  the  date  of 
the  anniversary,  has  been  lost.  To  preserve  the  connection 
with  the  past,  and  to  remind  us  of  the  glorious  inheritance 
which  is  ours,  the  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  these 
long-lost  temples  is  also  included  in  our  Feast  of  the 
dedication  of  all  the  churches  of  Ireland.  Now,  if  these  be 
the  motives  which  influenced  the  Holy  See  in  granting  one 
national  feast  to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  all  the 
churches  in  Ireland,  it  would  follow  that  the  anniversaries 
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of  particular  churches,  whether  already  consecrated  or  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  future,  should  be  disregarded,  and  that  all 
should  coalesce  in  this  one  annual  feast. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Irish  bishops  did  not  at 
first  put  this  interpretation  on  the  new  feast ;  for  some  of 
them  continued  to  celebrate  as  a  special  feast  the  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  their  cathedral  churches,  at  least.  This 
practice  elicited  in  the  j'ear  1842  a  number  of  questions 
from  Father  Francis  Joseph  Nicholson,  an  Irish  Carmelite, 
which  were  addressed  by  him  to  the  Congregation  of  Eites. 
The  third  and  fourth  of  these  questions  bear  on  the  point 
now  under  discussion. 

3.  Utrum  Eegulares  qui  Sedis  Apostolicae  indultum  impetra- 
verint  dedicationem  omnium  Hiberniae  nec  non  suorum  Ordinum 
Ecclesiarum  celebrandi,  possint  et  debeant  dedicationem  quoque 
Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  illius  qua  deguut  dioecesis,  absque  Sedis 
Apostolicae  speciali  indulto  celebrare,  cum  Clerus  Saecularis,  ut 
jam  dictum  est  dedicationem  omnium  Ecclesiarum  Hiberniae 
quotannis  celebrat  ? 

4.  An  teneantur  vel  possint,  praeterea,  Cleri  Saecularis 
Sacerdotes,  et  alii  propriae  suae  Ecclesiae  dedicationem  celebrare 
sive  Cathedralis  ilia  sit,  sive  quavis  alia  ? 

Eesp.  ad  3  et  4. — Dilata  et  ad  mentem.  Mens  est  up  per 
Sacram  Congregationem  de  Propaganda  Fide  scribatur  xlrchiepis- 
copis  Dublinensi  et  Tuamensi,  nec  non  Episcopo  Galviensi  per 
modum  Instructionis,  qua  dicatur  ad  eamdem  Sacram  Congrega- 
tionem  perlatum  esse  in  eorum  Dioecesibus  praeter  festum 
Dedicationis  omnium  istius  regni  Ecclesiarum,  quod  habetur 
Dominica  secunda  Octobris,  celebrari  etiam  diem  anniversarium 
consecrationis  propriae  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis,  et  quatenus  ita  se 
res  babeat,  hujusviodi  7norem  consonum  non  esse  et  Decretis 
Sacrorum  llituum  Coiujregationis  et  ipsi  rationi,  eo  quod  propriae 
particularis  Ecclesiae  Dedicationis  Officium  intelligitur  com- 
prehensum  et  celebratum  in  Festo  consecrationis  omnium 
Ecclesiarum ;  ac  propterea  eamdem  Sacram  Congregationem 
vehementer  optare  ut  praedictum  Officium  Dedicationis  propriae 
particularis  Ecclesiae  ex  Kalendaris  proximi  anni  expungatur.^ 

From  this  statement  made  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites, 
and  which  lacks  neither  strength  nor  clearness,  it  follows 
that   in   Ireland   the  anniversaries  of  the  dedication  of 


'  This  decree  of  1842  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  editions  of  the  Becreta 
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particular  churches  should  not  be  celebrated  ;  that  to  do  so 
in  fact  '  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Congregation  of  Eiles,  nor  even  with  reason  itself. '  For, 
as  the  Congregation  adds,  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  each  particular  church  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
general  celebration.  In  France  also  there  is  a  general 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  all  the  churches  in  France.  This 
feast  was  granted  in  the  year  1802  when  the  number  of 
feasts  hitherto  of  obligation  was  being  reduced,  and  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  indult  granting  this  feast,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  was  intended  to  replace  the  anniversaries 
of  the  dedication  of  particular  churches,  whether  already 
consecrated  or  yet  to  be  consecrated. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  established  the  proposition, 
that  in  Ireland  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  all  the  churches 
excludes  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  particular  churches.  It  remains  to  be  seen  by  whom 
this  feast  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  under  what  rite. 

In  our  opinion  the  answers  to  these  two  questions  are 
obvious,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  object  of  the  feast.  Its 
object  is  to  commemorate  the  anniversaries  of  all  the  con- 
secrated churches  of  Ireland,  past,  present,  and  future.  As 
such,  then,  it  is  a  truly  national  feast,  and  appeals  to  the 
regular  as  much  as  to  the  secular,  and  binds  both  by  an  identi- 
cal obligation  to  celebrate  it,  as  it  is  celebrated  by  the  secular 
clergy  of  Ireland,  as  a  double  of  the  first  class  with  an 
octave.  The  regular  clergy  in  Ireland  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  secular,  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  their  own 
particular  churches.  Therefore  they  are  bound  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  second  Sunday  of  October  under  the  same 
rite  as  they  should,  were  they  allowed,  celebrate  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  own  consecrated  churches. 

II  —VOTIVE   IffASS    OP    THE   SACPoEO    HEAST  ON 
THE    EIRST  FRIDAYS 

Is  there  a  special  indult  for  Ireland,  to  celebrate  the 
votive  Mass  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  on  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  with  Gloria  and  Credo,  for  all  the 
Masses  said  in  the  same  church,  whenever  there  is  no  feast 
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duplex  major  and  above  ?  According  to  the  decree  given  in  1889, 
I  think  only  one  Mass  is  privileged,  even  when  the  rubric  permits 
a  votive  Mass.  I  ask  this  question,  because  several  priests  rely 
upon  an  indult  giving  the  privilege  for  each  Mass ;  but  they 
cannot  say  in  what  year  the  indult  has  been  granted. 

II.  There  is  no  special  indult  in  this  matter  for  Ireland, 
or,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  any  other  country.  The  general 
indult  to  which  we  have  over  and  over  again  referred  in 
these  pages,  grants,  under  certain  well-defined  conditions, 
extraordinary  privileges  to  a  votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  celebrated  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month.  The 
conditions  are,  that  the  monthly  devotions  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  be  carried  out  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Friday,  and  that  the  parish  priest  or  rector  of  the  church 
have  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  for  having  them  carried  out 
at  this  time.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  privileges 
which  the  Mass  enjoys  are  : — (1)  That  it  is  said  with  Gloria 
and  Credo,  and  with  only  one  prayer,  all  commemorations 
being  omitted.  (2)  That  it  may  be  said  on  all  days  that 
are  not  doubles  of  the  first  class,  or  feasts  of  our  Lord,  or 
that  do  not  fall  on  the  privileged  feria  or  vigils,  or  within 
the  privileged  octaves.  These  privileges,  however,  are 
attached  only  to  the  one  Mass  celebrated  in  connection 
with  the  devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Hence,  the  priests, 
to  whom  our  correspondent  refers,  are  acting  quite  wrongly 
in  celebrating  votive  Masses  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  first 
Fridays  that  are  higher  than  semi-double  rite,  or  in  saying 
the  Gloria  and  Creed  in  any  votive  Mass  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  on  a  first  Friday,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  votive 
Mass  said  in  connection  with  the  devotions  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  on  that  morning. 

Ill  — THE    ■  DE   PEOFTJNDIS  '  AJID   THE  PAPAL  PEAYSP.S 

AFTEE,  IIASS 

Was  there  ever  any  reference  made  on  the  recitation  of  the 
De  Profundis  after  private  Mass,  before  the  three  Hail  Marys  ? 
"Whenever  our  Provincial  comes  to  Ireland,  he  says  that  we 
ought  to  recite  the  De  Profundis  afler  the  three  Hail  Marys.  Is 
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there  an  obligation,  in  Ireland,  to  say  the  three  Hail  Marys  in 
English  ? 

III.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any  previous  discussion 
on  this  question  is  not,  we  suppose,  of  much  importance 
to  our  correspondent,  provided  he  gets  an  answer  to  his 
question.  The  obligation  of  reciting  the  De  Profimdis  after 
Mass  in  Ireland  was  a  venerable  obligation  centuries  before 
the  present  Holy  Father  imposed  the  obligation  of  saying 
the  Hail  Marys  and  the  other  prayers,  and  had  become,  as 
nearly  as  custom  could  make  it,  a  part  of  the  very  liturgy 
of  the  Mass.  Now  the  prayers  prescribed  by  the  Holy 
Father  are  entirely  extra-liturgical,  and  are  to  be  said  after 
Mass.  It  was  only  fitting  then  that  our  quasi-liturgical 
De  Profimdis  with  its  hallowed  sanction  descending  from  the 
penal  days,  should  retain  its  place  immediately  after  the 
last  Gospel,  and  be  followed  by  the  prayers  which  the  Holy 
Father  wishes  us  to  regard  as  'prayers  after  Mass.' 

The  action  of  the  Father  Provincial  is  no  affair  of  ours. 
But  we  may  remark,  first,  that  he  is  not  bound,  when  he 
pays  a  flying  visit  to  Ireland,  to  say  the  De  Profimdis  after 
Mass.  This  obligation  is  a  local  one  and  binds  only  those 
who  are  domiciled  in  the  country.  Secondly,  we  would 
say,  that,  if  he  elects  to  recite  the  De  Profundis  after 
Mass  he  would  be  acting  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  uniformity  which  the  Church  is  so  desirous  of  introducing 
into  her  liturgy,  did  he  recite  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
papal  prayers  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  Irish  bishops 
and  priests  recite  it.  But  perhaps  that  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  a  foreigner. 

There  is  an  obligation  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere  of  saying 
the  prayers  after  Mass  in  a  language  which  the  congregation 
understands,  or,  at  least,  in  which  they  can  respond. 

D.  O'LOAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  HEROIC  ACT 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — I  alwaj-s  thought  the  Heroic  Act  was  so 
called  because  by  it  a  man  surrendered  satisfactions  which  it  was 
certain,  or  probable,  or  possible,  he  himself  would  need  to  escape 
the  pains  of  Purgatory.  Dean  Kinane,  in  his  new  book  on 
Purgatory,  assures  him  an  entrance  into  heaven  all  the  more 
speedy  for  having  made  the  act.  Does  not  this  take  all  the 
heroism  out  of  it  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
act  of  charity  ?  I  cannot  see  anything  heroic  in  an  act  that  is 
certain  to  increase  one's  merit  and  rctoard,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shorten  his  pm-gatory  instead  of  lyrolongimj  it.  If  the  Dean 
confined  one  to  a  mere  hope  of  thus  shortening  his  purgatory, 
there  might  be  still  room  for  heroism ;  but  he  gives  him  a 
positive  assurance  to  that  eifect.  "What  say  you,  reverend 
Editor  ? 

A  Would-be  Hero. 


[The  question  is  interesting,  and  the  Editor  is  not  unwilling  to  have  it 
discussed.] 
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DOCUMENTS 

SOIilTTION  or  SEVEKAL  LITU2GICAIi  DIFS'ICtriiTIES 

TIRASONEN 
PLURA  SOLVUNTUR  DUBIA 

Hodisrnus  Magisfcer  caeremoniarum  Cathedralis  Ecclesiae 
Tirasoneusis  nonnuUos  in  eadem  Ecclesia  animadvertens  inductos 
mores,  Eubricis  et  S.  E.  C.  Decretis  minus  conformes  atque 
etiam  contraries,  cupiensque  scire  quinam  ex  iis  permitti  possint, 
quinam  sint  eliininandi,  insequentia  dubia,  annuente  Emo.  D. 
Episcopo  dioecesano  eidem  S.  E.  C.  resolvenda  humiliter  proposuit, 
nimirum  : 

I.  In  omnibus  Missis  solemnibus  Corporale  non  explicatur 
a  Diacono  tempore  praescripto  in  Eitu  servando  in  celebratione 
Missae  (Tit.  VI.  7),  sed  a  sacrista  antequam  Missa  inchoetur  : 
an  haec  praxis  possit  sustineri  ? 

II.  An  possit  servari  consuetude  celebrandi  Missas  solemnes 
Feriarum  Quadragesimae,  Quatuor,  Temporum,  Vigiliarum, 
quarumdam  de  Requiem  aliarumque  pea  annum  sine  ceroferariis, 
sine  thurificatione,  duobusque  tantum  cereis  accensis  in  altari. 

III.  Estne  tolerandum  quod  Subdiaconus  in  praedictis  Missis 
maneat  cum  Celebrante,  et  non  incedat  cum  Diacono  eique 
assistat  in  pulpito  ubi  est  eanendum  Evangslium  ? 

IV.  Ex  praesumpto  privilegio  Oanonicus  celebrans,  lecto 
Graduaii  ceu  Tractu,  vadit  ad  scamnum  ubi  sedens  et  coopertus 
imponit  incensum,  dat  benedictionem  Diacono  evangeliiim  canta- 
turo,  ibique  manet  quin  legat  evangeliu  musque  dum  Diaconus 
incipit  cs.ntum  ipsius.    Haec  omnia  possuntne  retineri  ? 

V.  Poteritue  concinuari  praxis  immemorabilis  Cathedi'alis 
Ecclesiae  Tirasonensis  cuius  titularis  est  B.  V.  Maria,  nominandi 
ad  litteram  N.  Orationis  A  cunctis,  S.  Attilanum  patronum 
civitatis  et  SS.  Prudentium  et  Gaudiosum  patronos  aeque  princi- 
pales  Dioecesis  ? 

VI.  An  sufficiat  ut  in  quibusdam  Missis  de  Bequiem,  anni- 
versariis  late  sumiMs  quae  in  hac  Cathedrali  cum  Diacono  et 
Subdiacono  cautantur,  Sequentia  Dies  irae  legatur  tantum  a 
Celebrante,  aut  debeat  cantari  a  Ohoro  ? 
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Utnuu,  attenta  consuetudiiie,  in  Vesperis  et  Laudibus 
persolvendis  Celebrans  possifc  manere  in  habitu  chorali  usque  ad 
Capitulum  et  tunc  tantum  assumere  pluviale? 

YIII.  Estne  permittendum  quod  dum  quibusdam  diebus 
canitur  vespere  Officium  defunctorum  in  Choro,  sedeat  in  scamno 
presbyterii  Celebrans  paratus  Alba  et  Pluviali  inter  Diaconum  et 
Subdiaconum  sacris  indumentis,  uti  ad  Missam,  etiam  paratos  ? 

IX.  Cum  organam  alternatim  pulsatur  tarn  in  officio  divino 
quam  in  Missa  non  est  cantor  qui,  ut  statuit  Cacrcm.  Episcoporum, 
Ub.  I.  cap.  XXVIII.,  intelligibiii  voce  pronuntiet  quod  per 
Organum  tiguratur  cantari ;  sed  unusquisque  de  Choro  in  Officio 
Divino,  non  vero  iu  Missa,  subinissa  voce  dicit  quae  ad  sonitum, 
Organi  omittuntur.    Quid  in  posterum  a,gendum  ? 

Et  S.  E.  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscript!  Secretarii, 
exquisita  sententia  Commissionis  liturgicae,  omnibusque  rite  per- 
pensis,  rescribendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Serventur  Rubricae  et  Decrela. 

Ad  II.  In  Missis  solemnibus  cum  Ministris  paratis,  Negative. 
Ad  III.  Servetur  Casremoniah  Episooporuvi,  lib.  II.  cap.  VIII. 
n.  45. 

Ad  IV.  Negative  et  serventur  Eubricae  Missalis. 
Ad  V.  Affirmative  ex  gratia  in  casu. 

Ad  VI.  Negative  adprimam  partem,  Affirmative  ad  secundam. 
Ad  VII.  Negative  et  servetur  Caeremoniale  Episeoporum. 
Ad  VIII.  Negative. 

Ad  IX.  Stetur  Caeremoniali  Episeoporum. 
Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  2  Mail  1900. 

Cai.  Card.  Aloisi-Masella  Pro-Datarius, 
S.  B.  C.  Pro-Praefectus. 

L.  ij*  S. 

D.  Panici,  Secret. 


DECBEE  PiJOHIBITIKG  TK/J  CI.EEGY  PROM  TAKING  PAE'i'' IN 
CIVIL  WAK  CP-  THE  STRIFE        POLITICAL  FACTIONS 

DECKETUM    COXTKA    CLEKICOS    INTESTIXIS    BELLIS  ET  POLITICIS 
FACTIONIEUS  SESE  CONTRA  CANONICAS  LEGES  IMMISCENTES 

In  perturbationibus  et  intestinis  beliis,  quibus  aliquoties  civiles 
status  exagitantur,  ultimo  bisce  annis  interdum  acciclit,  ut 
ecclesiastici  viri,  partium  studio  abrepti,  uni  vel  alteri  politicae 
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factioni  ultro  se  manciparent,  et  pro  ea  contra  canonicas  leges 
plura  agere  et  raoliri  non  vererentur,  fidentes  absolutionem  in 
posterum  se  facile  consequuturos. 

Tarn  gravi  malo  occurrere  cupiens  SSmus.  Dominus  Noster 
Leo  PP.  XIII.,  inhaerendo  dispositionibus  SS.  Concilii  Tridentini 
sess.  XIV.  in  prooetii.  et  cap.  IV.,  nec  non  sess.  XXII.  cap.  I.  de 
reform.,  et  prae  oculis  habita  doctrina  Benedict!  XIV.  in  Insiit. 
101,  per  praesentes  S.  C.  Concilii  litteras  statuit  atque  decernit, 
ut  in  posterum  quisquis  ex  clero,  ut  intestinis  bellis  et  politicis 
contentionibus  opem  utcumque  ferat,  proprium  residentiae  locum 
absque  iusta  causa,  quae  a  legitima  ecclesiastica  auctoritate 
recognita  sit,  deseruerit,  vel  clericales  vestes  exuerit,  quamvis 
arma  non  sumpserit,  et  humauum  sanguinem  minime  fuderit ;  et 
eo  magis  qui  in  civili  bello  sponte  sua  nomen  militiae  dederit,  aut 
bellicas  actiones  quomodocumque  dirigere  praesumpserit,  etsi 
ecclesiasticum  habitum  retinere  pergat ;  ab  ordinum  et  graduum 
exercitio,  et  a  quolibet  ecclesiastico  officio  et  beneficio  suspensus 
illico  et  ipso  facto  maneat ;  et  inhabilis  praeterea  fiat  ad  quaelibet 
officia  aut  beneficia  ecclesiastica  in  posterum  assequenda,  donee 
ab  Apostolica  Sede  restitutus  non  fuerit,  sublata  ad  bunc  effectum 
respectivis  Dioecesium  Ordinariis  qualibet  dispensandi  potestate, 
etiamsi  amplissimis,  sive  solitis  (ut  vocant),  sive  estraordinariis 
facultatibus  rehabilitandi  clericos  gaudeant :  contrariis  quibus- 
cumque  minime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  S.  G.  Concilii  die  12  lulii  1900. 

A.  Card.  Di  Pietro,  Praefectus. 
^  B.  Arcbiepiscopus  Nazianzenus,  Secretarius. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Oliver  Ckomwell.  By  the  Ivight  Hod.  John  Morley, 
M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  London  :  Macraillan  &  Co., 
Limited.    1900.    Price  IO5.  net. 

Mr.  Mokley's  book  is  not  a  history  of  Cromwell ;  it  is  rather 
an  essay  or  appreciative  study ;  it  takes  in  the  whole  career  of 
the  Protector,  and  touches  on  almost  every  feature  of  it  that 
could  interest  a  statesman  or  politician.  Some  of  Mr.  Morley's 
reviewers  have  ventured  on  the  rather  absurd  prediction  that  the 
time  is  drawing  nigh  when  a  study  of  this  kind  will  no  longer 
have  any  interest  for  the  public.  What  they  shall  demand  in 
future  is  facts  ;  and  from  facts,  narrated  with  scientific  precision, 
they  shall  be  as  well  able  to  draw  their  conclusions  as  Mr.  Morley 
or  anybody  else.  In  other  words,  we  must  return  to  the  days  of 
the  chroniclers,  and  a  modern  Notker  or  Muratori  will  put  the 
Freemans,  the  Gardiners,  the  Lingards,  the  Gasquets,  and  all 
their  sort,  out  of  the  field.  Well,  if  some  of  the  reviewers  would 
proceed  to  write  a  chronicle,  it  might  keep  them  from  saying 
absurd  things ;  and,  as  no  one  would  be  bound  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  their  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  an 
occupation  suitable  to  their  talents.  If  we  might  be  permitted 
in  ovu"  turn  to  venture  on  a  prediction,  we  should  hazard  the 
prophecy  that  the  time  shall  never  come  when  the  frog  shall 
reach  the  dimensions  of  the  ox,  or  when  the  light  of  a  farthing 
candle  shall  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  time  will  surely  never  come  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Morley's 
intellectual  gifts,  of  his  wide  reading  and  receptive  nature,  of  his 
experience  as  a  statesman,  of  his  power  of  sifting  and  comparing 
facts  and  of  judging  them  in  the  light  of  philosophic  principles, 
which  may  not  be  always  sound  but  are  always  deeply  rooted 
and  honestly  held,  will  not  exercise  ever  his  fellow-men  an 
influence  commensurate  with  his  powers.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  transfused  into  a 
prose  that  is  almost  unique  in  its  purity  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Morley  had  no  idea  of  entering  into  competition  with 
Gardiner  or  Firth.  Neither  does  he  challenge  Carlyle  either  in 
rhapsody  or  sarcasm.    Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  sour 
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Scotchman,  the  ex-dominie  of  Birkdale,  as  Lowell  called  him, 
who  wanted  to  flog  the  world,  as  he  once  flogged  boys  beyond  the 
Tweed.  There  is  here  none  of  Carlyle's  deep  disdain  of  human 
nature,  none  of  his  assumption  of  superiority  over  the  world,  or 
pretension  to  the  possession  of  the  prophetic  flame.  II  is  a  calm 
survey  of  facts,  a  dignified  yet  brilliant  discussion  of  events, 
a  measured  and  impressive  judgment,  delivered  with  becoming  • 
gravity,  yet  lighted  up  now  and  again  by  some  fine  flashes  of 
genius,  on  the  merits  of  a  great  but  wicked  career. 

The  name  of  Cromwell  is  not  loved  in  Ireland ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  name  more  hated  in  our  midst.  No 
worse  misfortune  could  be  wished  to  anyone  that  moves  about 
on  Irish  soil  than  that  the  '  curse  of  Cromwell '  might  fall  upon 
him.  Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  question  of  erecting  a 
a  statue  to  Cromwell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Morley  was  surprised  at  the  determined  opposition 
given  to  the  project  by  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  and  could 
not  understand  how  fires  more  than  two  centuries  old  could  still 
burn  with  such  ardour.  He  has  probably  realized  since  then 
that  methods  have  been  employed  in  England  and  Scotland  to 
extinguish  the  furnace  that  have  never  got  a  chance  in  Ireland. 
At  all  events,  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  deal  with  the 
massacres  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  he  presents  the  odious 
picture  without  endeavouring  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  crime  of 
its  author. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Irish  part  of  the  work  alone  that  will 
interest  our  readers.  The  chapters  on  the  Civil  War,  the  Break- 
ing up  of  the  Parliament,  the  Keign  of  the  Puritans,  are  weU 
worthy  of  attention,  and  give  an  unusually  vivid  insight  into  the 
tortuous  career  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

J.  F.  H. 


Opusculum  de  Eeticentia  Voluntaria  Peccatorum 
IN  CoNFESSiONE,  quod  Conscripsit  Ed.  Brahm  Mission- 
arius  C.SS.E.  Bruxelles  :  Oscar  Schepens  et  Cie. 

'  Vebba  aliorum  excribit  .  .  speciales  interpretationes  non 
proponit  .  .  .  ne  doctrinam  Catholicam  infermet.'  These  words 
of  the  learned  Gaume  in  speaking  of  St.  Alphonsus,  Fr.  Brahm 
with  justice  makes  his  own.     In  Dc   Beticeniia  Voluntaria 
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Peccalormn  he  gives  the  teaching  of  saints  and  distinguished 
confessors,  and  leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  draw  his  own  conckisions. 

There  are  three  chapters :  i.  De  Existcntia  Sacreligarum 
Confess iomim ;  u.  Catisac  Mali ;  iii.  Quomodo  malo  occurcnchnn  sit. 
In  the  first  the  author  gives  us  the  experience  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  St.  Alphonsus 
and  St.  John  di  Rossi,  all  devoted  to  hearing  confessions.  To 
these  he  adds  celebrated  missionaries  and  theologians  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry.  He  gives  revelations  of 
saints  differing  one  from  another,  as  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre 
and  St.  Teresa,  not  indeed  as  proofs,  but  as  something  not  to  be 
set  aside  too  lightly.  St.  John  di  Rossi  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
of  this  subject :  '  Hoc  debet  esse  sal  quo  condiatur  quaelibet. 
concio  nostra  '  (p.  15). 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  the  causes  of  this  evil,  eight  in 
number,  and  in  the  third  the  remedies.  We  venture  to  single  out 
section  4  as  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  treats  of  the  liberty 
which  the  penitent  should  enjoy.  We  have  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Alphonsus,  statutes  of  several  dioceses,  the 
prescriptions  of  Benedict  XIV.  with  regard  to  nuns  and  those  in 
conscrvatoriis,  together  with  the  later  legislation  of  our  Holy 
Father  Leo  XIII. 

The  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  the  treatment  seems  very 
complete.  The  work  will  lead  confessors  to  pray :  '  Sit  in  me 
lenitas  non  remissa,  asperitas  non  severa  .  .  .  Fac  me  ad 
allicendos  peccatores  suavem,  ad  interrogandos  prudentem,  ad 
instruendos  peritum  '  (p.  103). 

J.  M. 

Life  of  Our  Lord.  Written  for  Little  Ones.  Mother 
Mary  Salome,  York.  London  :  Burns  and  Oates,  Ltd.. 
1900. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  simple,  touching  story  of 
om-  Lord's  life,  such  as  could  be  understood  by  children.  A  little 
child  asks  for  a  story,  and  the  good  nun  endeavours  to  relate  a 
true  story — the  story  of  a  King  and  of  a  Hero  such  as  children 
never  heard  of  I)efore.  The  authoress  has  evidently  grasped  the 
fact  that  simplicity  and  concreteness  in  language  and  illustration 
are  essentials  in  the  treatment  of  any  subject  for  children.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  who  is  not 
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alive  to  the  fact  that  the  clear  setting  forth  of  the  idea  to  be  incul- 
cated, the  couching  of  it  in  the  plainest  language,  the  use,  where 
admissible,  of  concrete  images  and  illustrations  calculated  to 
appeal  forcibly  to  children,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  This 
is  all  very  easy  in  theory  ;  in  practice  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Looking  at  the  work  before  us  from  this  standpoint,  we  say, 
unhesitatingly,  the  authoress  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  The  illus- 
trations throughout,  as  a  rule,  are  simple  and  striking.  Perhaps, 
here  and  there,  one  might  say,  the  book  errs  from  excess  in  this 
matter  rather  than  by  defefct.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  great  truth,  the  Incarnation,  of  the  emptying 
it  implies,  how  our  Divine  Lord  stooped  to  our  littleness  '  when 
He  came  down  from  His  throne  in  heaven,  down  even  to  our 
level,  and  took  up  our  nature,'  is  not  a  little  familiar  : — 

'  Look  at  that  little  child,  standing  on  tip-toe,  trying  to  reach 
its  father's  face.  Look  at  it  stretching  its  baby  arms  as  far  as 
ever  they  can  go.  Poor  little  thing,  how  helpless  it  is  !  Father  is 
far  off,  and  it  cannot  reach  him  alone.  But,  see,  he  bends  down 
to  it ;  lower  and  lower  he  bends,  till  his  face  is  on  a  level  with 
the  child's.  Now,  it  can  touch  him,  now  it  is  happy.  The  fat 
hands  are  laid  on  his  cheeks,  the  rosy  lips  kiss  his  with  great  love, 
and  the  father  takes  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  off  they  go  together.' 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  particular  illustration,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  concrete  representation  of  abstract  truths 
in  some  such  way  as  this  that  children  understand ;  and  for  the 
recognition  of  this  throughout  the  book  we  have  nothing  but 
praise. 

Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  book  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  profound  learning.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  same  category 
as  Fouard,  or  Didon,  or  Father  Coleridge's  Life  of  our  Life.  Still 
it  is  a  step  in  advance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning,  from 
Eosa  MulhoUand's  Prince  and  Saviour.  I  am  told  that  diocesan 
catechists  feel  the  lack  of  some  simple  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life  to  put  on  their  programme  for  the  more  advanced 
classes  in  the  National  Schools,  and  I  think  this  book,  although 
better  if  somewhat  briefer,  would  be  suitable. 

J.  M. 


A  POLEMIC  CHAMPION  SOMEWHAT  OUT 

OF  DATE 

IX  the  dining-ball  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
twelfth  of  last  November,  there  was  held  the  seventieth 
session  of  the  College  Theological  Society.  The  auditor 
read  an  address  on  the  '  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Celt,' 
and  some  speeches  were  delivered  by  divines  in  connection 
with  it,  amongst  which  the  speech  of  Dr.  Traill,  S.FT.C.D., 
claims  our  special  attention.  A  doughty  Protestant  contro- 
versialist of  the  old  school,  fm-bishing  up  weapons  laid  aside 
as  useless  by  most  of  his  compeers,  and  adopting  an  offensive 
tone  towards  CathoHcs  and  Catholicism  (a  mode  of  procedure 
expressly  deprecated  by  the  other  speakers),  was  the  picture 
presented  by  the  doctor  on  that  evening.  As  an  incidental 
illustration  of  his  offensive  tone  we  may  instance  his  use  of 
the  word  '  Komish,'  which  is  universally  accepted  as  a  word 
of  contempt,  and  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  except 
amongst  Protestants  of  a  virulent  type.  Catholics  w^ho  may 
have  read  the  speech  the  following  morning  in  the  news- 
papers must  have  been  also  deeply  pained  and  shocked  by 
the  flippancy  of  some  of  the  doctor's  remarks  with  regard  to 
certain  practices  of  devotion  very  near  to  their  hearts.  If  the 
speech  had  been  published  only  in  some  ecclesiastical  paper, 
or  if  a  mere  short  summary  of  it  had  been  given  in  the  daily 
papers,  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but, 
published  as  it  has  been  in  full  in  two  daily  metropolitan 
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papers/  filling  up  in  each  three  closely-printed  columns,  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  gage  thrown  down  before  the  Irish 
Catholic  public  by  a  polemic  champion,  and  as  such  deserves- 
an  answer. 

The  whole  burden  of  the  doctor's  discourse  is  to  prove 
the  validity  of  the  title,  '  Church  of  Ireland,'  as  used  by  the 
Protestant  community.  He  finds  that  title  without  a  flaw^ 
because  of  the  historical  continuity  of  that  Church  and  its 
'orders'  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  present  day. 
He  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  two  Churches,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  sees  the  latter  with  an  unbroken  hierar- 
chical succession  for  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years — a 
strongly-built  wall,  without  a  break  in  any  part,  well- 
cemented,  with  every  stone  in  its  place.  The  former 
Church  he  discovers  to  be  a  modern  structure  imported 
from  abroad,  not  quite  three  hundred  years  old,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  with  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  period  except  some  chaotic 
attempts  at  establishment  during  the  preceding  century. 
To  a  Catholic  having  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Ireland,  this  theory  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it,  and  brings  an  amused  smile  to  his  lips ;  and 
it  is  puzzling  to  understand  how  anyone  can  stand  up 
before  an  educated  and  intelligent  audience  and  propound 
it  in  detail.  The  solution  of  the  puzzle  will  be  found  in  the 
calibre  of  the  doctor's  mind,  as  revealed  in  his  arguments,. 
which  show  a  deplorable  absence  of  logical  sequence  in  his 
ideas,  and  betray  a  want  of  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  extraordinary  theory. 

He  informs  us  that  he  made  up  the  subject  in  1868. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  when  engaged  in  the 
laudable  undertaking,  he  did  not  come  across  Dr.  W,  Maziere 
Brady's  Irish  Beformation,  the  most  authoritative  work 
ever  written  on  the  continuity  theory.  It  was  a  book  that 
made  no  little  stir  in  its  day  in  clerical  circles,  especially  as 


^  The  Irish  Times  and  the  Daili/  Express  of  November  13.  The  report  of 
the  meeting  takes  up  nearly  a  full  page  in  each  paper.  A  reply  was  sent  by 
the  writer  to  these  papers,  containing  the  gist  of  this  article,  but  was  not 
inserted  in  either. 
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the  very  wntiug  of  the  book  so  convinced  the  author,  then 
an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  of  the  uuteuableness  of  this 
theory,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Catholic 
Church.  Assuming,  accordingly,  that  he  has  read  that 
book  which  embodies  the  results  of  careful  and  accurate 
research  on  the  subject,  he  will  find  it  diflicult  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  absolute  dishonesty,  as  regards  some  of  the  reck- 
less assertions  he  let  fall  during  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Traill  over  the  wide  field 
of  Irish  history  from  every  part  of  which  he  has  drawn  his 
materials,  as  to  refute  him  on  every  point  would  require  a 
volume.  If  we  convict  him  of  gross  ignorance  and  dishonesty 
in  that  part  of  his  discourse  which  relates  to  the  episcopal 
succession  to  the  See  of  Armagh  during  the  period  of  the 
Eeformation,  the  conclusion  is  plain  as  regards  the  rest. 
As  leading  up  to  this,  we  here  present  a  specimen  of 
the  eccentricity  of  his  reasoning  faculty.  He  uses  the 
curious  argument  that,  '  the  continuity  of  our  [i.e.,  the 
Protestant]  Chm'ch  was  secured  by  the  fact  that  he 
[Henry  A'lII.]  remained  a  Koman  Catholic,'  and  he  tells 
us  to  '  lock  at  King  Henry's  appointments,'  triumphantly 
bringing  forward  the  fact  that  he  appointed  Dr.  Browne 
to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1534.  That  Henry  remained  a 
Roman  Catholic  after  his  breach  with  the  Pope  is  open  to 
question  at  least,  but  whether  he  remained  a  Catholic  or 
became  a  Protestant,  he  had  no  more  right  than  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  appoint  a  bishop  to 
the  see  of  Dubhn.  The  right  of  appointing  is  indeed  the 
crucial  question  which  Dr.  Traill  does  not  even  touch  upon. 
The  seeds  of  Erastianism  are  sown  so  deeply  in  his 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  attitude  he  outwardly 
presents  towards  synods  and  episcopal  elections,  that 
he  assumes  as  a  cardinal  principle,  as  an  axiom  that 
needs  no  proof,  the  right  of  Henry  to  make  episcopal 
appointments  in  Ireland.  Whenever  the  king  appoints  a 
bishop,  even  if  the  latter  is  execrated  by  the  clergy  and 
people  and  his  ministrations  rejected,  as  was  the  case  with 
Henry's  Irish  nominees,  that  man  becomes  the  true  bishop 
of  the  see.    But  can  even  the  most  Erastian-minded  find 
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a  valid  title  to  Browne's  appointment  ?  By  what  right  did 
Henry  appoint  this  man  to  Dublin  in  1534  ?  As  '  Head  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland'? — but,  laying  aside  all  consideration  of 
the  questionable  means  employed,  he  did  not  get  or  assume 
this  title  till  1538.  As  '  King  of  Ireland  '  ?— but  he  did  not 
acquire  that  title  till  1541.  As  king  de  facto  ? — but  at  this 
period  his  power  extended  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
country  and  it  was  not  for  some  years  later  that  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  was  able,  by  his  military  achievements,  to 
make  the  King  of  England  de  facto  the  King  of  Ireland.  As 
'  Lord  of  Ireland '  ? — but,  according  to  Dr.  Traill's  own 
showing,  he  held  this  title  under  the  Pope,  and  it  never 
carried  with  it  the  right  of  appointing  bishops.  The  fact  is 
that  Henry  never  allowed  rights  human  or  divine  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  royal  will ;  the  circle  of  his  appointments 
in  Ireland  was  measured  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  in  Browne's  letters  to  prove  that 
his  preaching  was  in  vain,  and  that  his  position  was  not 
cordially  recognised  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  and 
the  way  in  which  both  he  and  his  royal  master  were 
abhorred  receives  an  apt  illustration  on  Henry's  death,  when 
Browne  complains  of  the  commotion  raised  because,  as  he 
expresses  it,  '  I  had  presumed  to  pray  for  my  poor  ould 
master's  sole.'  It  was  well  for  him  that  that  royal  master 
did  not  discover  there  was  a  Mrs.  Browne  in  existence 
as  well  as  some  little  Brownes,  a  circumstance  that  after- 
w^ards  brought  about  his  expulsion  from  the  country  in 
Mary's  tirae. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  consideration  of  the  see  of 
Armagh.  Dr.  Traill  informs  us,  that  after  Primate  Cromer's 
death,  Henry  appointed  George  Dowdall  to  the  see.  From 
■scattered  sentences  in  the  speech,  we  make  a  fair  present- 
ment of  the  doctor's  case  for  continuity  thus  : — King  Henry  a 
Komai:!  Catholic  appoints  Dowdall,  also  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  Armagh — Dowdall,  the  real  archbishop  by  this  appoint- 
ment, is  rejected  by  the  Pope — therefore  there  is  no 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  '  Church  of  Ireland  '  and  the 
Protestant  bishops  of  the  present  day  are  the  real  successors 
of  the  pre-Eeformation  bishops.    The  mode  of  reasonmg  is 
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absurdl}'  weak  and  inconsequential,  nevertheless  we  assure 
the  doctor  that  we  have  made  up  the  chain  of  his  argument 
as  well  as  we  could ;  it  is  for  him  now  to  supply  the  missing 
links,  for  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  his  discourse. 
According  to  his  unproven  axiom,  any  man  appointed  by 
the  king  was  the  real  archbishop,  while  the  man  appointed 
by  the  Pope  was  only  a  '  titular  '  archbishop,  and  '  here,'  he 
says.  '  the  great  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  occurred.'  If  the  great  breach 
of  which  he  speaks  were  made  by  Papal  appointments,  we 
shall  have  to  seek  for  it  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier.  Is 
Dr.  Traill  aware  that  every  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  speak  of 
that  see  alone,  had  been  expressly  appointed  by  the  Pope 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ?  How  will  he 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty,  naturally  arising  from 
his  titular  theory,  which  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation  there 
were  no  real  archbishops  in  Armagh,  but  only  titular  ones 
appointed  by  the  Pope?  The  real  situation  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  was  that  the  Pope's  action  in  appointing 
bishops  and  archbishops  had  the  precedent  of  centuries  in 
support  of  it,  in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  while  King 
Henry's  despotic  mode  of  procedure  was  altogether  novel 
and  unprecedented. 

Having  made  our  acquaintance  with  the  doctor's  logic, 
with  his  inimitable  power  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
nothing,  let  us  now  examine  some  of  his  historical  '  facts,' 
relative  to  the  succession  in  the  see  of  Armagh.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gives  Dowdall's  appointment  by  Henry  VIII.  the 
priority  to  Archbishop  Wauchope's  appomtment  by  the 
Pope,  thus  exhibiting  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  rival  to  the 
former.  The  fact  is  that  Wauchope  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Pope  spiritual  and  temporal  administrator  of  the  see, 
four  years  before  Cromer's  death,  owing  to  the  latter 
having  been  suspected  of  heresy.  He  had  the  right  of 
succession,  no  other  appointment  being  made  afterwards, 
and  came  into  possession  of  the  see  ipso  facto  on  Cromer's 
death.  So  that  there  was  no  vacancy  even  for  an  hour 
between  Cromer  and  Wauchope.     Dowdall  then  and  not 
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Wauchope  was  the  rival  archbishop.  Next,  the  doctor  con- 
fidently asserts  that  all  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Armagh  rejected^  Wauchope  and  accepted  Dowdall, 
an  absolutely  unwarranted  statement,  and  we  defy  him 
to  bring  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  it.  Here  again  is 
another  reckless  assertion  : — '  None  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  the 
Reformation  statutes,  and  so  the  continuity  of  our  "  orders  " 
has  been  preserved.'  Was  not  Wauchope  of  Armagh 
deprived  when  Dowdall  was  appointed  and  he  himself  driven 
out  of  the  country  ?  Was  not  Leverous  of  Kildare  deprived, 
in  January,  1559-60,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy ?  (Cotton.)  And  other  instances  could  be  cited  if 
necessary.^  But  other  bishops,  whom  it  was  not  convenient 
or  politic  at  the  time  to  deprive,  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  sees,  in  full  communion  with  Rome,  and  both 
teaching  the  doctrine  and  practising  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Their  successors  were  Catholics  not 
Protestants,  for  they  neither  consecrated  men  to  form  part 
of  the  new  Protestant  establishment  nor  gave  'orders'  to 
men  to  enable  them  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. When  many  years  afterwards,  their  sees  were  occu- 
pied by  Protestant  intruders,  the  latter  could  by  no  manner 
of  means  be  regarded  as  their  successors,  for  they  held  no 
communion  with  them,  and  therefore  in  the  case  even  of 
those  Catholic  bishops  who  were  not  deprived  of  their  sees, 
the  argument  of  continuity  by  reception  of  '  orders '  is 
founded  on  a  myth. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  convenient  scope  of 
Dr.  Traill's  historical  survey  to  mention  that  Dowdall, 
after  Wauchope's  death,  became  a  Pope's  archbishop,  or,  as 
the  doctor  would  express  it,  a  '  titular  '  archbishop,  receiving 

'This  is  taken  from  King' a  Primer  of  Church  History  of  Ireland,  which 
says,  page  1227,  that  '  he  was  entirely  rejected  by  the  Irish  Romanists.'  It  is 
curious  to  find  on  the  same  page  that  ^\auehope  was  engaged  in  friendly  and 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  Irish  chieftains,  O'Neill,  O'Doherty  and  others. 

^  Another  inaccuracy  he  falls  into  in  this  place  is  his  statement  that 
Dowdall  was  banished.  It  is  qmte  clear  that  he  left  Ireland  voluntarily,  for 
lie  wrote  to  the  Pi  ivy  Council  on  his  departure  that  he  '  wolde  never  be 
bushope  where  tholie  Mapse  was  abolished.' — Cal.  Doc.  Ireland  (1500-1573), 
p.  115. 
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a  gentle  reminder  in  the  Bull  of  appointment  that  at  one 
time  he  had  acted  as  a  schismatic  in  the  very  see  of  which 
he  was  now  receiving  the  pastoral  charge  and  care  from  the 
Pope.  It  must  be  puzzling,  even  to  Dr.  Traill,  to  fit  the 
continuity  theory  in  with  this  peculiar  situation.  Here  is 
Dowdall  receiving  his  Bull  of  appointment  from  the  Pope 
in  1553,  and  implicitly  acknowledging  that  his  former 
appointment  by  King  Henry,  ten  years  earlier,  had  been 
null  and  void. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  claims  of  Adam  Loffcus,  whom 
the  doctor  calls  the  successor  of  Dov.'dall  in  the  see  of 
Armagh.  He  insists  on  the  fact  that  he  was  consecrated 
by  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  at  one  time  '  held 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Eomish  Church,  and  after- 
wards adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  remaining 
continuously  Archbishop  of  Dublin.'  Therefore,  according 
to  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  the  '  orders  '  were  trans- 
mitted from  a  Catholic  bishop  of  the  old  regime  to  Loftus, 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Reformation.  But  a  very  impor- 
tant circumstance  is  omitted  by  the  doctor — a  circumstance 
that  changes  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  thus  triumphantly 
paraded,  and  disposes  of  the  consecration  of  Loftus  as  a 
worthless  sham  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  outside  the 
Anglican  Church.  Loftus  received  no  '  orders  '  at  all  from 
Curwen,  as  he  was  consecrated  according  to  the  new  ordinal 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  first  time  it  was  ever  used  in  Ireland. 
'In  this  case  also,'  adds  the  doctor,  'a  titular  primate, 
Creagh,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  a  rival  to  Loftus, 
A.T).  1565.'  Loftus  was  appointed  in  1563,  yet  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Wauchope  and  Dowdall,  priority  of  time,  which 
counts  for  something  in  the  argument,  was  with  the  Papal 
and  not  the  Crown  appointment.  We  will  charitably  attri- 
bute it  to  ignorance,  rather  than  to  his  usual  ingenuity  in 
twisting  historical  facts  to  suit  his  purpose,  that  the  doctor 
takes  no  notice  of  Primate  Donough  O'Tighe  (or  MacTeige), 
the  immediate  successor  of  Dowdall,  who  was  appointed 
primate  by  Pius  IV.  in  1560,  and  about  whom  there  is  an 
account  in  Brady's  Irish  Beforination  and  his  Episcopal 
Succession.    Dowdall  died  in  1558  ;   O'Tighe  succeeded  in 
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1560,  and  died  in  1562 ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Creagh  in. 
1564  (not  1565).  So  that  whereas  the  intervals  between 
Dowdall  and  O'Tighe,  and  between  O'Tighe  and  Creagh, 
were  respectively  of  only  two  years'  duration,  five  years 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Dowdall  and  the  consecration 
of  Loftus.  Yet  the  doctor  has  the  courage  to  add  that  '  all 
this  time  there  was  no  second  duly-organized  Church  in  this 
country,'  meaning  the  Catholic. 

Dr.  Traill's  ignorance  about  O'Tighe,  as  well  as  some 
other  lamentable  slips  we  are  about  to  take  notice  of,  show 
that  his  reading  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  has  not  been 
up  to  date.  Since  he  first  made  up  his  subject,  in  1868, 
he  has  been  content  to  remain  ever  since  on  the  same  intel- 
lectual plane.  Quite  oblivious  of  the  labours  in  the  meantime 
of  Cardinal  Moran,  Brady,  and  other  historians,  which  have 
softened  and  subdued,  even  when  they  have  not  convinced, 
many  belonging  to  his  communion,  he  has  not  advanced  a 
step  beyond  Robert  King's  virulent  and  bigoted  Primer  of 
Ohurch  History  of  Ireland,  which  he  has  made  his  guiding- 
star.  The  majority  of  the  uncritical  and  undiscerning  public 
who  read  his  speech  in  the  newspapers  may  regard  him  as 
an  oracle  of  historic  lore  ;  but  to  the  intelligent  and  learned 
audience  who  had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  listening  to  him, 
he  must  have  appeared  a  veritable  Rip  Van  "Winkle,  opening 
his  eyes  (and,  alas  !  his  mouth,  too),  after  a  sound  slumber  of 
thirty  years.  They  must  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  their 
countenances,  as,  with  all  the  gaiety  and  self-confidence  of  an 
amateur,  he  launched  forth,  plunging  wildly  about  in  a  sea 
of  historical  inaccuracies.  The  great  hit  of  the  evening  was 
the  following  argument  which  must  have  'brought  down 
the  lM)use.'  Not  long  after  his  complaint  that  the  '  Church 
of  Rome  tampers  with  history  for  her  own  purposes ' 
came  his  triumphant  exhibition  of  a  brand-new  forgery 
(carefully  swathed  in  quotation  marks  in  the  printed 
speech),  brazed  by  him  on  to  the  forged  Bull  of  Adrian  IV. 
As  the  passage  is  not  in  the  original  Latin  of  the  Bull 
nor  in  any  known  translation,  it  must  have  been  in  his 
fertile  imagination  that  he  discovered  the  bargain  made  by 
the  Pope  with  Henry  '  to  bring  the  Irish  within  the  pale 
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of  the  Catholic  Church."  ^  'This,'  added  the  doctor,  raising 
himself  to  his  full  height,  'iu  itself  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  been  previously  independent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.' 

To  return  to  Armagh,  he  h»s  evidently  taken  his  cue 
from  King's  book  when  he  speaks  of  an  interregnum  of 
fifteen  years  between  Edmund  MacGam-an  and  Peter 
Lombard,  two  Catholic  archbishops  of  Armagh ;  whereas  in 
reality  the  interval  was  of  only  eight  years,  MacGauran 
having  been  killed  in  1598  and  Lombard  succeeding  in  1601.^ 
To  the  influence  of  King's  book  may  also  be  clearly  traced 
his  unfair  and  misapplied  quotation  from  Lombard,  whom 
he  makes  to  describe  the  Irish  clergy  who  had  come  to 
l\ome  for  mitres  as  a  '  disgrace  to  their  country,'  It  is  quite 
plain  that  Lombard's  description  applies  to  a  very  exceptional 
number,  and  he  takes  care  to  add  that  such  might  be  found 
in  any  country — paucoritm  quorundaiii  vitia  guales  in  omni 
gente  facile  est  ut  inveniantur.  Brady's  Irish  Beformation 
gives  the  original  Latin  side  by  side  with  an  English 
translation,  but  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Traill  prefers  to  take  the 
quotation  second-hand.  That  quotation,  and  the  one  from 
Stanihmrst,^  over  both  of  which  he  seemed  to  gloat,  added 


^  The  plira.se  is  uot  to  be  found  evrn  iu  King's  translation  of  the  Bull, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  1 04"). 

'  After  tlie  deafh  of  the  titular  primate,  Mai^aiir m,  -which  occurred  as 
alreu-ly  recordnd  in  a  d.  1.')94,  no  papal  primate  was  appointed  in  Ireland  for 
the  space  of  nearly  fifteen  yt^ar.s,'  etc. — Primer,  etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  889. 

•■•  Also  slavishly  copied  word  for  word  from  King's  translation  {Primer, 
etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  912)  though  it  is  rather  a  free  version.  See  Stanihurst  De 
Itehm  JlibernicU  prefntio,  p.  8.  To  show  the  utterly  blind  manner  in  which 
the  diiciple  follows  the  master  in  his  mistakes,  we  may  instance  the  translation 
given  in  tiie  speech,  of  tVie  so-called  eighth  Act  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel : — 
'  That  all  divine  matters  shall  for  the  future  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  be  regul.ated 
.nfter  the  model  of  Holy  Chuvcli,  according'  to  the  observances  of  the  Anglican 
Church'  [Primer,  etc.,  vol.  iii..  p.  518).  It  i"  strange  that  the  doctor  did  not 
reflect  on  the  anomaly  of  calling  the  Churcli  in  England  at  the  time,  the 
'  Anglican  Church.'  If  he  had  looked  into  Kinij'i  third  volume,  p.  1054,  ho 
would  have  got  th«  old  Engli.-^h  version  of  Giraldus,  which  King  admits  he  had 
not  at  hand  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  as  follows  : — The  8  that  all  men  and 
women  worshipe  holj-  Churche  and  ofte  goe  to  churche  and  holye  church  in  all 
sarvice  be  governede  one  the  manner  that  in  in  England.  Gir.  MS.  F.  4,  4,  (in 
T.C.D.)  p.  24.  But  th«  most  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  no 
eighth  Act  at  all,  the  sentence  beginning  with  Ttaqiit  and  having  merely 
general  reference  to  the  seven  preceding  Acts.  Expiiy.  Uil/ermcc,  lib.  i., 
chap.  iiv.  ;  Girald.  Gambrensis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  '283. 
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no  weight  whatever  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument, 
and  were  brought  into  the  speech  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
holding  up  the  Irish  priests  and  bishops  of  the  past  to 
contempt  and  ridicule. 

It  is  hard  to  have  patience  with  him  as,  still  under  King's 
guidance,  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  present  Catholic 
hiera,rchy  in  Ireland  to  1614,  stretching  that  unproven 
theory  out  with  his  own  extravagant  assumption,  that  for 
more  than  eighty  years  (i.e.,  from  1534  to  1614),  no  duly- 
organized  Church  existed  in  this  country  except  the 
Protestant.  He  brings  the  usual  second-hand  Eoman 
Catholic  authority  in  support  of  the  theory,  for  :— 

The  Eomish  historian,  Philip  O'Sullevan,  in  his  '  Com- 
pendium of  the  Catholic  Histoiy  of  Ireland,'  written  in  1621  a.d., 
describes  the  '  new  hierarchy,  new  succession,  new  orders,  new 
canons  '  as  '  an  entirely  new  estabhshment  for  Ireland.' 

This  supposed  quotation  surpasses  anything  the  doctor 
has  done  yet.  He  should  have  read  his  author  in  the 
original  before  daring  to  quote  him  in  public,  and,  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  making  up  a 
quotation  from  King  and  attributing  it  to  O'Sullevan.  The 
words  quoted  are  King's  own,  and  it  is  hard  o  conceive 
how  a  man  in  his  senses  could  make  such  a  blunder,  as 
more  than  three  pages  are  devoted,  immediately  after  the 
sentence  in  which  they  occur,  to  an  examination  of  Philip 
O'Sullevan's  work.^ 

1  It  ia  positively  laugliable  to  watch  the  doctor  at  work  iu  his  laboratory, 
distilling  quotations  from  '  RMman  Catholic  authorities,'  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  access  to  King's  work,  we  hero  subjoin  the  passages  in 
question,  to  show  by  what  mental  and  mechanical  process  the  quotation  was 
manufactured  :  — 

Philip  It  appears  therefore  that  at  this  time  the  clergy  of 

O'Stjllevan's        the  Romish  persuasion  in  Ireland  were  busily  engaged  in 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE      Organizing  their  newly-formed  communion  in  this  country, 
NEW  appiinting  '  vicars-general,'  'deans,'  '  parish  priests,' etc., 

ABEANGEMENTS,       a  new  hierarchy,  new  succession,  new  orders,  new  canons, 
A.D.  1G21.  and,  in  short,  an  entirely  new  ecclesiastical  establishment 

for  Ireland.  A  still  more  compreher sive  and  interesting- 
account  of  their  proceedings,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  is  fui'uished  to  us  liy  the  famous  Romish  author, 
Philip  O'Sullevan,  etc. — Primer  of  Church  Ilistory  of  Ireland, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  8!Jy. 

Whether  this  was  a  blunder  of  the  doctor's  or  a  piece  of  trickery  will 
beget  much  di£Fereiice  of  opinion.    The  advocates  of  the  bltmder  theory  will 
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We  will  now  take  up  the  assertion  that  for  more  than 
eighty  years  (that  is,  from  153J:  to  1614)  no  duly-organized 
Church  existed  in  the  country,  except  the  Protestant.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  these  figures  in  King,  where, 
indeed,  we  have  discovered  some  slavish  copying,  given  as 
his  own  words  by  the  doctor  in  his  speech ;  so  we  will  at 
last  give  him  credit  for  some  little  originality  of  thought. 
In  making  his  statement,  however,  did  he  forget  or 
ignore  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  country  was 
publicly  reconciled  with  Rome,  those  sees  filled  with 
Catholic  bishops  to  which  appointments  had  been  made 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  Dr.  Browne  and 
others  expelled  by  Dowdall,  then  a  Pope's  archbishop,  and 
other  delegates,  for  being  married  ?  The  Catholic  Church 
was  also,  in  spite  of  wars  and  persecution,  in  a  well- 
organized  state  during  most  of  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth  : — 

Twenty-six  bishops  [says  Brady'],  recognized  both  by  the 
Crown  and  the  Pope,  were  in  possession  of  Irish  sees  in  1558. 
Four  of  these  prelates,  namely,  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare, 
Ossory,  and  Limerick,  were  deprived  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Bishop  of  Killala  was  translated  by  the  Pope  to  a  different 
Irish  see.  Thirteen  other  bishops,  namely,  those  of  Clogher, 
Kilmore,  Ax-dagh,  Down,  Dromore,  Derry,  Eaphoe,  Cashel,  Emly, 
Boss,  Ardfert,  Killaloe  and  Achonry,  died  in  full  communion  with 
Rome,  as  is  testified  by  the  Italian  records  appointing  their 
successors,  which  speak  of  the  vacancies  as  having  occurred  iier 
ohitum  or  per  obitum  bonae  memoriae,  and  not  per  deprivationem. 


point  out  that  the  doctor  was  deceived  by  the  marginal  heading  which  was 
placed  exactly  opposite  to  tlie  first  sentence  though  it  had  no  reference  to  it. 
Those  who  on  the  other  luind  are  strong  supporters  of  the  triek  theory  will  say 
that  the  doctor  could  not  have  read  the  second  sentence,  without  seeing  that 
the  marginal  heading  had  no  reference  to  the  first.  They  will  remark  on  the 
transfer  of  the  quotation  mnrks  from  priests,  deans,  etc.,  to  the  words 
immediately  succeeding,  and  lastly  they  will  point  out  the  very  neat  change  of 
'  and,  in  short,'  into  '  as,'  effected  by  the  doctor  to  make  his  case  the  stronger. 
As  to  our.selves  we  have  given  up  the  problem  in  despair.  We  have  not  felt 
much  difBculty  wth  the  doctor's  '  continuity '  theory,  or  the  '  eighty  years  ' 
theory,  or  the  '  succession  of  the  orders  '  theory,  but  this  problem  is  so  much 
for  us  that  we  refrain  from  taking  either  side,  and  mer«ly  suggest  as  a  solution 
mixture  of  both  theories,  in  carefully  measured  proportions.  For  once,  indeed, 
the  doctor  has  put  a  nut  between  (.ur  teeth  that  we  cannot  crack.  But 
whatever  solution  mm-*  up  as  the  better,  what  will  be  thought  of  the  doctor's 
repntat  on  for  scholarship  after  the  exposure  ! 
^  Irxsh  Jtefor-.nalioii,  p.  1G6. 
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When  a  bishop  died  the  see  was  administered  by  a  vicar^ 
regularly  appointed,  or  by  a  neighbouring  bishop,  till  the- 
see  was  filled  up.  Deans  and  other  officials  also  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  succession  to  the 
sees  was  duly  kept  up,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  primatial 
see,  it  was  kept  up  regularly  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  only  interval  of  any  note  being  the  one  of  eight 
years  already  mentioned.  During  the  long  imprisonment 
of  Primate  Creagb,  the  see  was  administered  by  Redmund 
O'Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  held  his  own  see  without 
molestation  for  thirty-two  years.  In  the  Rawlinson  MS.^ 
c.  98,  folio  26,  printed  in  the  Kilkenny  Archceological 
Journal  for  1856-7,  there  is  the  following  account  of 
O'Gallagher  from  a  State  Paper,  dated  28th  of  July^ 
1592  :— 

Eirst  in  Ulster  is  one  Eedmuudus  O'Galligher,  buisliopp  of 
Dayrie,  alias  Darea,  legate  to  the  Pope  and  Gustos  Armaghnen, 
being  one  of  the  three  Irish  Buishoppes  that  were  in  the  Counoell 
of  Trent.  This  Buisbopp  used  all  manner  of  spiritual!  jurisdic- 
cion  throughout  all  Ulster,  consecrating  churches,  ordeyning 
Preists,  cobfirming  children  and  giving  all  manner  of  dispensa- 
cions,  rydeing  with  pomp  and  company  from  place  to  place,  as  yt 
was  accustomed  in  Queen  Marye's  dayes.  And  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  there,  they  use  all  manner  of  service  there  nowe,  as  in 
that  tyme  :  and  not  only  that,  but  they  have  changed  the  tyme 
according  [to]  the  Pope's  new  invencion  [i.e.  the  Gregorian 
Calendar].  The  said  Buishopp  O'Galligher  hath  bin  with  diverse 
governors  of  that  land  uppon  proteccion,  and  yet  he  is  suffered  to 
enjoy  the  Buishoprick  and  all  the  aforesaid  authorityes  [juris- 
diction], these  xxvi.  yeres  past  and  more,  etc. 

In  the  same  paper  is  an  account  of  'Doctor  Creagh, 
Buishop  of  Cloven  and  Corck,'  who  '  useth  all  manner  of 
spiritual  jurisdictions  in  the  whole  Province,  being  the 
Pope's  legate,  consecrating  churches,  making  priests,  con- 
firming children,  deciding  matrimony  causes  .  .  .  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  fellows  that  ever  came  to  the  land,'  etc. 

All  acknowledge  that  the  people,  with  few  exceptions, 
remained  Catholic.  In  cases  where  the  churches  were  taken 
from  them,  they  built  others  or  heard  Mass  in  the  open  air. 
The  sacraments  were  administered  in  private  houses.  Two 
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•synods  were  held  in  ihe  province  of  Uistei.',  one  in  15(58, 
from  which  Donald  MacCongail,  Bishop  of  Riphoe,  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  war  ;  and  the  other  in  1587, 
attended  by  seven  bishops,  in  which  the  Tridentine  decrees 
were  promulgated  throughout  all  Ulster. 

Now,  let  us  contemplate  the  picture  of  the  '  duly- 
organized  Church '  lauded  by  Dr.  Traill.  No  Church  can 
be  said  to  be  duly-organized  without  bishops  ;  so,  to  prove 
that  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  not  in  an 
organized  state  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  here  give  the 
dates  at  which  the  first  Protestant  prelates  were  appointed 
to  fifteen  sees.    We  take  the  dates  from  Brady  :  — 


Down  and  Connor  ...  1569 

Limerick      ...  ...  1571 

Kilmacduagh  ...  1573 

Killaloe        ...  ...  1576 

Waterford  and  Lismore  1579 

Boss  ...  ...  1582 

Arda,gh         ...  ...  1583 

Elphin         ...  ...  1584 


Kihnore...  1585 

Killala    ...  1591 
Derry  ...» 

Eaphoe  ...  ^  1605,  to  George 
Clogher  . . .  )  Montgomery 

Dromore  1606 

Achonry  1608 


It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Cashel,  and  two  or  three 
other  places,  Elizabeth  did  not  attempt  even  the  semblance 
of  planting  Protestantism  over  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
for  many  years  after  she  came  to  the  throne.  Save  for 
fitful  acts  of  persecution  and  robbery,  she  allowed  things 
in  those  places  to  remain  as  they  were.  When  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  garrisoned  towns  and  their  immediate 
surroundings,  where  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  establish 
the  State  religion,  we  find  from  contemporary  sources  that  it 
resulted  in  anything  but  a  duly-organized  Church.  Primate 
Long,  writing  to  Burghley,  and  afterwards  to  Walsingham, 
in  1585,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  new 
religious  establishment : — 

But  why  [says  he]  should  I  name  it  a  church  ?  "Whereas  there 
is  scant  a  show  of  any  congregation  of  the  godly,  either  care  of 
material  or  mystical  temple,  in  which  men  are  brought  to  that 
pass,  as  taking  away  their  shape,  they  are  worse  than  the  horse 
iind  mule  that  have  no  understanding,  .  .  .  the  clergy  are  like  the 
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people ;  nay,  they  have  made  the  people  like  them  nwnstnmn 
Jwrrendum  informe  ingens  cui  luvien  ademptum.  Your  godly 
Parlamente  in  In  gland  hath  somewhat,  though  not  sufficyently 
brydled  the  court  of  faculttyes,  the  corruptyon  of  the  clergye ; 
but  in  this  poore  Hand  yt  sendeth  old  and  young,  clergye  and 
layitty,  in  a  wyld  gallopp  to  the  de\'yll  .  .  .  Many  souls  daily 
perish  whose  cure  is  committed  to  boys  and  to  open  wolves.  ^ 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Davies  given 
about  twenty  years  later : — '  The  country  clergy,'  he  says, '  are 
idols  and  ciphers,  and  they  cannot  read  if  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,'  and  he  adds  that  serving- 
men  and  boys  held  benefices,  and  were  dispensed  by  the 
court  of  faculties  from  all  duty.  Again,  he  says,  that  the 
churches  were  in  ruins  everywhere,  and  that  there  was  'no 
divine  service,  no  christening  of  children,  no  receiving  of 
the  sacraments,  no  Christian  meeting  or  assembly,  no  more 
demonstration  of  religion  than  amongst  Tartars  or  cannibals. 
These  forcible  expressions,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  were 
used  with  respect  to  Protestants,  not  to  Catholics.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  were  zealously  practising  their 
religion.  The  former,  as  all  contemporary  records  argue, 
were  given  up  to  impiety  ;  bishops  robbing  their  sees  to 
enrich  their  families ;  clergymen  put  by  force  into  parishes,, 
living  in  ease  and  doing  no  duty ;  the  laity  practising  no 
religion  whatever.  '  Whatever  disorders,'  says  Spenser, 
'  you  may  see  in  the  Church  of  England,  you  may  find  in 
Ireland,  and  many  more ;  namely,  gross  simony,  greedy 
covetousness,  fleshly  incontinency,  careless  sloth,  and 
generally  all  disordered  life  in  the  common  clergymen.'^ 

"We  need  not  pay  any  attention  to  Dr.  Traill's  further 
'  quotations  '  from  O'Sullevan  for  they  prove  nothing.  He 
thought  he  had  got  the  bit  in  his  mouth  with  the  first  one, 


1  Jan.  20.  1585,    CaL  Doc.  Ireland  (1574-85),  p.  548. 

2  Sir  Jolm  Davies  to  Cecil,  Feb.  20,  1604,  and  May  4,  1606.  Cal.  Doc. 
Ireland. 

^  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  1596.  Richard  Bagwell,  in  his  Ireland  under 
the  Tndors,  vol.  iii.,  p.  459,  ct  seq.,  gived  a  candid  account  of  the  Piotestant 
Church  under  Elizabeth,  which  is  -well  worth  perusal.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
great  work  is  not  more  widely  known.  The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  State  Papers  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  elucidates  the  facts  that 
they  contain,  with  due  candour  and  fairness  throughout. 
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and  could  run  off  with  a  string  of  others  ;  but  he  is  bridled 
now  and  for  ever  as  regards  O'SuUevan.  With  respect  to 
his  assertion  that  '  it  was  at  this  Synod  [of  Drogheda, 
A.D.  IG14J  that  the  jurisdiction  and  succession  of  the 
present  Eomau  Cathoh'c  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished,' we  simply  ask  him  to  prove  his  outrageous  proposi- 
tion, either  from  the  statutes  of  the  synod  or  in  any  other 
way  he  finds  open  to  him,  but  let  him  produce  a  real  proof 
not  a  bungled  forgery. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  beg  to  call  the  doctor's 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  auditor's  address  where  he  said 
that  his  '  Church  must  also  lead  her  children  to  renounce  that 
spirit  of  aggressive  hostility  towards  their  Eoman  Catholic 
brethren,  which  is  still,  alas  !  very  prevalent.'  If  he  had 
taken  that  wholesome  advice,  he  would  have  guarded  himself 
from  the  flippant  and  disrespectful  tone  he  used  towards 
prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  prayer  for  the  dead, 
devotional  practices  specially  dear  and  sacred  to  Catholics, 
and  practised  also  in  secret  b  many  others  who  dare  not 
openly  avow  the  attraction  they  have  for  them.  Let  him 
bear  in  mind  that  he  may  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  more 
than  the  mere  Eoman  Catholics.  Unwittingly,  he  proved  by 
his  irreverent  attitude  towards  those  forms  of  prayer,  his  own 
personal  want  of  continuity,  not  only  with  the  Church  as  it 
existed  in  Ireland  immediately  prior  to  the  Reformation  but 
as  it  taught  and  prayed  in  very  early  times,  for  it  is  very 
clear  from  the  ancient  Irish  missals  and  penitentials,  recently 
illustrated  by  learned  monographs,  that  invocation  of  saints, 
especially  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  common  practices  of  the  early  Celtic  Church.  If  the 
doctor  had  even  merely  dipped  into  such  literature,  he  would 
have  felt  less  sure  of  his  ground,  and,  guided  at  least  by  a 
fear  of  slipping  if  not  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  have  abstained 
from  indulging  in  a  flippant  and  arrogant  tone,  evidently 
bom  of  ignorance.  He  may  console  himself  that  he  has 
been  able  to  make  a  fine  show  of  learning  in  the  newspapers 
before  uncritical  readers,  by  taking  long  periods  of  history 
into  his  speech,  propounding  unproven  theories  and  drawing 
Catholic  authorities  on  his  side  by  ingenious  '  quotations,' 
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but  it  is  now  quite  evident  be  is  too  old-fashioned,  too 
inaccurate,  too  fond  of  stereotyped  arguments  to  be  either 
a  formidable  antagonist  or  an  able  exponent  of  the  historical 
position  of  his  own  Church. 

Ambrose  Colemai^,  o.p. 


The  hi^itorian,  James  Anthony  Froude,  who  may  be  taken  in  this  con- 
nection as  an  impartial  witness,  states  in  his  Hi»tory  of  England  (vol,  x.,  p.  481, 
foot-note)  : — '  I  cannot  bu:  expressmy  astonishmentat  a  proposition,  maintained 
by  Bishop  Mant  and  others,  that  the  whole  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  went  over  lo 
the  Reformation  with  the  Government.  Dr.  Mant  discovers  that  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  were  deprived  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  The  rest,  he  infers,  must  have  taken  iLe  oath  because  they 
Temained  in  their  places.  The  English  Government,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, had  no  such  opportunity  as  Dr.  Mant's  argument  supposes  for  the 
exercise  of  their  authority.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishops  of  Meath 
and  Kildare,  were  alone  under  EngUsh  jurisdiction.  When  Adam  Loftus  wa 
made  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Primacy  became  titularly  Protestant.  But 
Loftus  resided  iti  Dublin,  the  see  was  j;oveined  by  a  bishop  in  communion  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  latter  and  not  the  former  v^as  regarded  in  Ireland,  even  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  English  Government,  as  the  lawfuL  possessor  of  the 
see. 

'  In  a  survey  of  the  country,  supplied  to  Cecil  in  157 1 ,  after  death  and  depri- 
vation had  enabled  the  Governmf-nt  to  fill  several  sees  with  English  nominees,  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  respective  provinces,  are  described  as  Catholici  et  Confcederati. 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare,  Ossory,  and 
^'erns,  are  alone  reckoned  as  Protextantes'  (MSS.,  Ireland,  Rolls  House). 

Again,  Mr.  Froude,  writing  to  Dr.  Brady,  on  the  same  question,  says  : — 
'  I  have  examined,  I  believe  thoroughly,  all  the  Irish  State  Papers  in  the 
Record  Office,  during  and  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  1574,  and  it  is  from 
them,  in  connection  with  the  voluminous  MSS.  in  Spain,  on  the  same  subject, 
that  I  draw  my  conclusion  respecting  the  supposed  conversion  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy  to  the  Reformttion.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  not  one  cf  Queen  Mary's 
bishops,  nor  any  one  of  the  clergy  beyond  the  Pale,  went  over  to  the  Reformation. 
Of  the  clergy  scarcely  any  within  the  Pale  went  over.  The  Etiglish  Govern- 
ment, as  their  powers  extended,  appointed  new  bishops  to  the  Irish  sees,  but  it 
was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  even  this  was  done.' — Extract 
^iven  in  I>  ish  Reformation,  p.  168. 
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HERE  two  such  eminent  and  critical  historians  as 


V  V  Dr.  Lanigan  and  Dr.  Keeves  are  in  complete  accord, 
and  no  equally  competent  authority  can  be  adduced  in 
contradiction,  a  strong  priynd  facie  case  is  at  once  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  their  concurrent  opinion  on  mere 
extrinsic  evidence.  Newman  enunciates  a  truth,  that  has 
been  frequently  brought  home  to  all  of  us  in  the  experiences 
of  life,  when  he  states  that  there  are  many  things  of  which 
we  are  thoroughly  and  justly  convinced,  and  yet  we  could 
not,  if  called  upon,  specify  the  motives  that  have  constrained 
this  unalterable  belief.  That  Adamnan,  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Columha,  and  ninth  abbot  of 
lona,  and  Eunan,  first  bishop  and  patron  of  Raphoe,  were 
one  and  the  same  individual,  is  the  contention  which  we 
shall  here  attempt  to  place  on  a  firm  and  satisfactory 
footing,  and  for  which,  as  its  first  prop  of  support,  we 
gladly  avail  of  the  joint  authority  of  the  above-named  great 
leaders  of  research  and  acute  criticism  in  matters  appertain- 
ing to  ancient  Irish  Church  history.  It  is  true  that  they  do 
not  treat  the  subject  at  any  great  length,  and  that  they 
content  themselves  with  the  statement  of  their  mature 
opinion  on  the  point,  without  particularizing  the  grounds 
of  their  judgment.  In  this  they  have  acted  wisely,  and 
with  thoughtful  regard  for  the  comfort  of  posterity.  Many 
a  pious  and  patriotic  Irishman  has  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  of 
sincere  regret  that  certain  details  of  our  national  apostle's 
early  life  ever  saw  the  light,  since  they  have  led  to  endless 
controversies,  and  equally  endless  disturbances  of  his  pewafes, 
often  effected  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  angel  employed 
in  transferring  the  Prophet  Habacuc.  If  the  present  brief 
paper  departs  from  the  sage  policy  we  applaud  in  those 
learned  authors,  it  is  because  we  feel  our  position  is  secure 
within  the  impregnable  fortress  of  well-ascertained  tradi- 
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tion.  On  the  identity  question,  where  local  tradition  cannot 
be  traced  far  back,  and  where,  undoubtedly,  there  has  been 
a  divergency  of  opinion  among  writers,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  removed  from  the  object  of  these  biograph- 
ical notes  than  to  provoke  controversy.  St.  Adamnan  is 
an  historical  figure  that  stamped  its  indelible  impress  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  on  the  annals  of  learning 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  facts  of  his  life  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Eecoed. 

A  second  argument  in  favour  of  this  alleged  identity  is 
the  incontestable  fact  that  Adamnan  of  lona  died  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  the  feast  of 
Eunan  has  been  celebrated  time  out  of  mind.    The  two 
oldest  Scottish  calendars,  and  all  ecclesiastical  historians 
without    any   noteworthy   exception,    fix  that   date  for 
Adamnan's  death  ;  and  we  know  the  extreme  care  with 
which  the  records  of  the  deaths  of  distinguished  bishops 
and  abbots  were  kept,  and  the  scrupulous  exactness  with 
which  the  anniversaries  of  such  deaths  were  celebrated. 
Nor  is  it  easily  conceivable  that  the  coincidence  of  these 
two  feasts  was  merely  accidental.    Both  saints  bore  the 
same  ji&me,Etman  being  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Adamnan, 
which  latter  word,  in  the  original  Irish,  has  d  and  m  aspi- 
rated ;  both  were  intimately  associated  with  Eaphoe  and 
with  St.  Columba ;  both  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  of  September  ;  Eunan,  distinct  from  Adamnan,  is 
unknown  to  historian  or  annalist.    Does  not  the  inevitable 
conclusion  force  itself  on  our  minds  that  the  abbot  and  the 
bishop  were  one  and  the  same  person  ?    This  concurrence 
of  feasts,  and  perfect  agreement  of  name  and  of  associa- 
tions, would  appear  to  dispose  of  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that,  after  the  Plantation  under 
James  I.,  the  phonetic  form  of  the  word  should  be  almost 
exclusively  retained  in  the  district  about  the  town  of 
Eaphoe,  which  was  '  planted  '  with  a  vengeance ;  while 
the  Irish-speaking  people  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese, 
of  course,  pronounced  the  name  Eunan  at  all  times,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day.    Drighait-Eunan,  or  Adamnan's 
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bridge,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Eaphoe,  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  saint  in  the  locality. 

Thirdly,  the  Bishop  of  Eaphoe  is  designated,  in  the 
old  annals  and  biographies,  the  Coarb  of  Adamnan,  and 
occasionally  the  Coarb  of  Columba  and  Adamnan,  a  title 
that  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  which  is  here  advanced  and  defended ;  namely, 
that  the  well-known  abbot  was  also  first  bishop  of  Eaphoe. 
No  doubt,  his  powerful  relatives  on  his  mother's  side  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  rich  district  around,  called  Tir-Enna, 
or  the  land  of  Enna,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
They  would  naturally  hold  the  saint's  name  in  great 
reverence ;  but,  why  should  they  ascribe  to  him  special 
patronage  over  Eaphoe,  and  spiritual  headship  over  the 
Bishop  of  Eaphoe,  if  he  was  not  the  first  bishop  and  the 
patron  of  the  town  and  see  ?  Adamnan  was  not  born  or  reared 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  his  native  Drumholme 
belonged  to  Tyrconnell,  and  Eaphoe  was,  at  this  time, 
included  in  the  territory  of  Tyrowen  ;  and  the  age  at  which 
he  became  Abbot  of  lona,  forty-two  years  before  his  death, 
precludes  the  likelihood  of  his  having  been  head  of  the 
Eaphoe  abbey  for  any  lengthened  period,  before  taking  up 
his  residence  in  lona.  All  historians  agree  that  he  returned 
to  Ireland  in  or  about  701,  sojourning  most  probably  at 
Eaphoe,  and  that  his  stay  in  his  native  land  extended  to 
four  years  at  least,  as  he  celebrated  there  the  Pasch  in  705, 
and  went  back  to  lona  only  immediately  almost  before  his 
death. 

St.  Ceolfrid,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Eling  Nayto,  King 
Alfred  of  Northumbria,  and  other  zealous  champions  of 
uniform  discipline  in  the  Church,  had  inspired  him  with  a 
holy  enthusiasm  for  the  extirpation  of  the  scandalous  abuse 
regarding  the  Paschal  celebration  in  lona,  and  in  Ireland. 
Failing,  for  the  time,  in  his  mission  in  lona,  he  undertook 
to  enlighten,  and  to  bring  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  on  that  question,  the  Irish  bishops,  priests,  and 
people  at  home.  To  invest  him  with  increased  dignity  and 
authority,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  same  distinguished 
friends  in  Britain,  who  admired  so  much  his  learning 
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and  humility,  persuaded  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated bishop,  before  he  entered  on  this  arduous  and 
important  mission.  Bede  describes  him  merely  as  a  priest 
and  abbot  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ceolfrid,  which 
took  place,  most  probably,  early  in  701.  His  success 
in  Ireland  was  as  complete  as  it  was  rapid ;  bishops  and 
abbots,  kings  and  princes,  all  listened  with  respectful 
attention  to  his  learned  reasoning,  and  unctuous  eloquence, 
and  at  once  discarded  the  traditional  usage  he  assailed, 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  tenaciously  attached, 
chiefly  out  of  reverence  for  St.  Columba.  Through  his 
opportune  intervention,  a  crisis,  filled  with  endless  possibili- 
ties of  danger  for  the  Irish  Church,  was  happily  terminated ; 
and  the  saint  was  enabled  to  resume  the  tranquillity  of 
monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Eaphoe,  on  which  he  reflected 
the  lustre  of  his  world-wide  fame  for  learning  and  holiness. 
Thus  was  the  see  of  Kaphoe  founded  by  Adamnan  of  lona, 
in  701,  as  soon  as  the  Paschal  controversy  was  effectively 
set  at  rest  for  ever  in  Ireland  by  that  great  saint ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  chose  to  believe  that  it  was  a  different  bishop  of 
the  same  name  who  was  the  founder,  and  about  whom  all 
history  and  tradition,  ancient  and  modern,  are  absolutely 
silent.  , 

In  recent  times,  the  opinion  we  advocate  has  been 
strongly  maintained  by  the  successive  bishops  of  the  diocese, 
and  by  all  local  scholars,  many  of  whom  have  given  long 
and  assiduous  attention  to  Irish  lore,  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  It  is  upheld  with  cogent  and  convincing  reason- 
ing by  the  present  occupant  of  that  historic  see,  who  has 
been  all  his  life  a  devoted  and  diligent  student  of  ancient 
Irish  history,  and  an  untiring  collector  of  local  traditions. 
And  it  is  embodied,  with  due  precaution,  in  the  new  Office 
sanctioned,  at  his  instance,  by  the  Holy  See,  for  the  feast  of 
Baphoe's  patron  saint. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  possible  that,  even  though 
Adamnan  was  a  bishop,  when  he  visited  the  court  and  the 
monks  in  the  north  of  England,  Bede  might  be  unaware  of 
his  episcopal  dignity,  give  him  the  distinctive  and  much- 
honoured  title  of  Abbot  of  Hy,  and  merely  state  he  was  a 
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priest,  either  because  the  saint  concealed  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  bishop,  or  to  distino;uish  him  from  lay  abbots  like 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia.  This  supposition  is,  however,  highly 
improbable,  and  quite  unnecessary  in  order  to  justify  our 
contention.  All  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  obvious  sugges- 
tion already  put  forward,  that  it  was  only  when  the  stubborn 
and  unreasoning  resistance  of  the  lona  monks  on  the 
Paschal  question,  made  him  decide  on  leaving  that  celebrated 
monastery,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  he  was  induced  to 
accept  episcopal  orders.  There  was  a  bishop  in  constant 
residence  at  lona  ;  and,  hence,  the  acceptance  of  consecra- 
tion would  be  no  bar  to  our  saint's  return  among  the 
community,  at  any  time  he  might  choose  to  terminate  his 
stay  in  Ireland. 

Alban  Butler  is  largely  responsible  for  perpetuating  the 
story  of  a  second  Adamnan  (or  Eunan),  of  whom  neither 
he  nor  any  other  writer  can  find  fact  or  tradition.  The 
Iiish  saints  have  received  scant  attention  from  this  author  ; 
but  his  neglect  of  them  has  been  largely  repaired  by  the 
eloquent  and  sympathetic  pen  of  Montalambert,  and  in  some 
cases  more  amply  still  by  Canon  O'Hanlon. 

Adamnan,  like  the  great  Columba,  was  a  scion  of  the 
princely  line  of  Conal  Gulban,  and  first  saw  the  light  amid 
the  rich  and  gently  undulating  slopes  o^  Drumholme,  mid- 
way between  Donegal  and  Ballyshannon,  about  the  year  630. 
Ronan,  his  father,  was  a  descendant  of  Conal,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Columbkille,  while  his  mother  Eonata  belonged 
to  the  house  and  district  of  Enna,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  At  an  early  age,  the  promising  child  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  monastic  life,  in  the 
Columbian  foundation  of  Raphoe.  He  had  received  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  education  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intelligence  under  the  parental  roof  and  in  a  neighbouring 
monastic  school.  Drumholme  was  then,  and  for  many  long 
centuries  after,  the  hallowed  nursery  of  numerous  saints  and 
distinguished  men  of  learning,  who  gave  their  talents  and 
their  time  ungrudgingly  to  the  cause  of  God's  Holy 
Church. 

St.  Asicus,  first  bishop  and  patron  of  Elphin,  w^as  so  fondly 
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attached  to  the  sanctified  soil  of  his  birthplace  in  Drum- 
holme  that,  in  his  waning  years,  he  laid  down  the  burden  of 
episcopal  cares  to  be  transferred  to  younger  shoulders,  and 
returned  to  leave  his  bones  to  mingle  their  dust  with  that  of 
the  saintly  monks  near  his  natal  spot,  where  his  grave 
is  still  pointed  out  to  the  rare  visitor.  The  illustrious 
St. Ernan  practised  by  anticipation  the  sage  advice  suggested 
by  the  author  of  the  Following  of  Christ : — Qui  multum 
peregrinantur,  rare  sanctificantur.  He  appears  to  have 
spent  his  whole  life  in  prayer  and  edifying  works  of  charity 
in  Drumholme  and  in  a  neighbouring  abbey  that  is  associated 
with  his  name.  St.  Hugh  MacBrackan  abandoned  even  his 
beloved  Shangleann  for  the  sweet  tranquillity  and  sacred 
surroundings  of  Drumholme,  whither  he  proceeded  to  yield 
up  his  pure  soul  to  its  Creator,  and  to  seek  the  company  of 
other  chosen  friends  of  God  in  determining  the  resting-place 
of  his  remains.  Long  ages  after,  the  renowned  Marianus 
Scotus  resurrected,  for  a  time,  the  decayed  glory  of  Drum- 
holme. But  in  recent  days  the  sweet  chant  of  the  choral 
office  is  heard  no  more  ;  the  cowl  and  the  habit,  the  prayers 
and  the  charity  of  the  monks,  no  longer  spread  the  fragrance 
of  sanctity  around  the  home  of  Adamnan.  The  big  drum 
and  the  orange  sash  bring  back  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  on  each  recurring  Twelfth  of  July  the  doleful 
tale  of  impiety  and  plunder.  Yet  the  old  faith  glows  bright 
and  unflickering  in  the  hearts  of  the  peaceful  and  respectable 
Catholic  community,  as  their  beautiful  church  and  its 
magnificent  congregation  abundantly  testify. 

When  the  flush  of  boyhood's  blooming  freshness  and 
growing  strength  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  and  a  definite 
form  to  the  longing  aspirations  of  Adamnan's  generous 
heart  to  study  and  labour  in  solitude,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  distracting  pleasures  and  pleasing  comforts  of  home,  the 
monastery  of  Eaphoe,  where  he  had  been  solemnly  offered 
by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  was  agreed  upon 
by  his  parents  and  himself  as  the  most  suitable  place  to 
spend  the  novitiate  of  his  religious  life.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Columba,  and  hallowed  by  his  residence  there ; 
it  had  been  endowed  by  his  mother's  wealthy  relations  ; 
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many  of  the  holy  monks  of  that  estabUshment  were  allied 
by  blood  with  the  gifted  postulant ;  he  had  often  visited  the 
several  churches  of  llaphoe,  had  seen  the  monks,  had  been 
kindly  treated  by  them  when  only  a  child,  and  had  conceived 
an  affectionate  reverence  for  that  home  of  sanctity.  The 
renowned  Columba  was  the  great  model  he  proposed  to 
himself  from  the  beginning,  and  he  knew  that  in  Raphoe 
the  memory  and  traditions  of  their  beloved  founder  were 
still  fresh  and  constantly  on  the  lips  of  his  devoted 
disciples. 

It  was  here  he  collected  the  nucleus  of  his  immense  stock 
of  details,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his  invaluable 
biography  of  that  saint  ;  it  was  here  that  many  of  Columba's 
miracles  had  been  performed.  His  farmer-kinsmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  loved  to  tell  how  the  '  Dove  of  the  Cells  '  had 
shown  their  fathers  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more 
elfective  form  of  plough  he  had  invented,  and  how  he  had 
taught  them  to  substitute  the  more  elaborate  and  rapid 
machinery  of  the  mill  for  the  old  wearying  quern.  While, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  the  strict  discipline 
and  the  rule  of  life  had  been  framed  by  Columba,  the  psalms 
that  were  sung,  and  the  other  sacred  writings  that  were 
read  each  day,  were  copied  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
order  of  the  same  beloved  saint ;  the  churches  were  his 
work  ;  the  bells  sounded  the  praises  of  his  heaven-inspired 
mission  ;  Columba's  Cross  and  Columba's  Well,  the  tranquil 
shades  and  rich  gardens,  recalled  pleasing  traditions  of  his 
labours  and  counsels  ;  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  the  altars 
■commemorated  vividly  the  zeal  and  taste  of  Tyrconnell's 
saint  for  the  glory  of  God's  house. 

Next  to  his  great  hero  and  the  subject  of  his  principal 
■work,  the  Irish  saint,  whose  name  stands  out  in  boldest 
relief  on  Adamnan's  pages,  is  Baithen,  to  whose  memory  he 
pays  the  highest  tributes  of  affectionate  admiration.  Long 
years  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the  important  and 
distinguished  position  of  Abbot  of  lona,  in  succession  to 
Columba  and  Baithen,  he  had  heard  in  Raphoe  ravishing 
and  marvellous  tales  of  the  miracles  and  sanctity  of  these 
two  great  servants  of  God.   Baithen  had  been  the  first  abbot 
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of  the  once  famous  monastery  of  the  Lagg[an,  another  of 
Columba's  foundations,  about  six  miles  jfrom  Eaphoe.  An 
old  graveyard  and  some  interesting  ruins  mark  the  spot, 
while  the  townland  has  been  designated  Taughboyne  (Teach- 
Baithine),  or  Baithen's  House,  ever  since  those  remote  ages, 
•when  the  beneficent  works  of  saints  were  appreciated,  and 
their  memory  perpetuated  in  local  topography  and  in  the 
titles  of  parishes  and  churches.  The  whole  rich  agricultural 
district  around  is  now  called  the  Laggan,  and  is  mainly 
peopled  by  well-to-do  Presbyterian  farmers,  who,  like  the 
present  inhabitants  of  lona,  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 
the  interesting  and  widespread  antiquities  of  that  historic 
locality.  The  best  known  and  best  authenticated  of 
Baithen's  miracles,  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  one 
performed  by  Moses,  and  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  Irish 
immigrants  and  indigenous  Scottish  converts  were  being 
overpowered  by  the  countless  numbers  and  impetuous 
savagery  of  their  Pictish  assailants  ;  the  saint  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  directing  his  eyes  and  prayers  and  heart 
towards  the  throne  of  the  God  of  Battles  ;  and  the  surging 
waves  of  terrific  invaders,  that  threatened  to  sweep  away, 
in  their  murderous  rush,  every  vestige  of  the  fast-spreading 
religion  of  Christ,  rolled  back  harmlessly  to  concentrate 
their  energies  and  volume  for  a  fresh  assault.  Time  after 
time  did  the  manifest  intervention  of  the  Almighty  ward  off 
the  menacing  hosts  at  the  prayer  of  Baithen,  until  at  length 
it  became  necessary  to  send  relays  of  willing  soldiers  to 
sustain  his  fatigued  and  drooping  arms.  The  golden  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun  reflected  from  the  glittering  pikes  of  the 
kilted  Northmen,  brandished  in  joyous  triumph,  conveyed 
to  the  retreating  Picts,  as  by  heliograph,  the  damping  but 
indisputable  tidings,  that  victory  rested  secure  on  the  green 
banners  of  the  Irish  missionaries.  Again,  in  the  touching 
picture  of  Columba's  death,  Adamnan  does  not  fail  to  give 
Baithen  that  prominent  place,  to  which  the  esteem  of  the 
dying  saint  and  his  personal  greatness  clearly  entitled  him. 
It  was  only  a  few  hours  at  most  before  he  calmly  resigned 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Eternal  King  and  Judge, 
when  he  laid  aside  his  pen  with  which  he  had  just  copied 
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the  psalm  Benedicam  as  far  as  :  Inquirentes  autem  Dominuvi^ 
non  minueiitur  omni  bono  ('  They  that  seek  the  Lord,  shall 
not  fail  in  every  good,')  and,  smiling,  whispered  to  the 
monks,  who  were  around  : — '  I  must  stop  here  ;  Baithen  will 
do  the  rest.'  Thus  the  mantle  of  Columba  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  favourite  and  worthy  relative,  about  whom 
Adamnan  had  heard  so  many  edifying  and  fascinating  stories 
in  Kaphoe,  and,  still  more,  in  the  Laggan  monastery  where 
he  had  lived  and  ruled,  and  was  so  dearly  loved. 

In  his  L  if e  of  Columba ,  he  mentions  a  memorable  visit 
of  that  saint  to  an  old  bishop,  Brugach,  who  resided  at 
Eaymochy,  about  four  miles  from  Riiphoe  in  the  Letterkenny 
direction.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  successor  of  Brugach 
still  lived  and  ministered  at  Kaymochy  until  Kaphoe  was 
erected  into  a  bishop's  see  by  Adamnan,  visiting  the 
churches  of  Tyrconnell  for  confirmation  and  other  episcopal 
functions,  and  conferring  ordinations  in  the  numerous 
monasteries  of  the  Columbian  and  other  orders  in  that 
populous  territory.  That  self-effacement,  which  Bede  so 
loudly  extols  in  our  saint,  has  left  many  regrettable  lacunae 
in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  events,  that  were  in  any  way 
associated  with  his  own  zeal  and  name. 

After  many  years  of  untiring  study  and  constant  growth 
in  holiness,  our  saint  was  ordered  to  lona  to  assist  in 
training  young  missionaries  for  the  work  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  the  Church  over  souls,  in  Britain  and  in  all 
parts  of  western  and  central  Europe.  He  was  at  that  time 
prosecuting  his  literary  labours  and  combining  therewith 
the  most  edifying  devotional  practices  in  the  celebrated  and 
extensive  monastery  that  stood  amid  '  Derry's  oaks  '  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  twelve  miles  from  Raphoe.  There 
his  unobtrusive  and  genial  presence  had  become  familar^ 
and  his  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  sympathetic  heart  had 
won  the  deep  esteem  and  warm  love  of  all ;  but  when  the 
mandate  of  his  superiors  was  conveyed  to  him,  he  hesitated 
not  a  moment  to  bid  adieu  to  his  dear  relatives,  and  to  all 
his  fond  brother-monks  and  idolising  young  students  in  the 
loved  and  lovely  scenes  of  his  happy  boyhood.  In  the 
beautiful  apse  of  the  unrivalled  college  church  of  Maynooth^ 
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over  the  arched  entrance  to  St.  Columba's  chapel,  a 
singularly  fine  painting  represents  the  exiled  saint  embarking 
at  Derry  with  his  twelve  companions,  while  the  afflicted 
priests  and  brothers  he  is  leaving,  stand  weeping  and 
inconsolable  on  the  shore.  Many  a  time  and  oft  since  then, 
has  the  same  bank  of  the  Foyle  witnessed  a  similar  heart- 
rending scene  ;  but  the  departure  of  Adamnan  was,  in  all  its 
surroundings  and  details,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of 
that  heroic  and  fateful  event.  Voyages  were  then  rarely 
undertaken,  and  attended  with  extreme  peril ;  while  the 
descendants  of  Niall,  unlike  their  adventurous  progenitor? 
were  exceptionally  warm-hearted  and  home-loving.  D'Arcy 
M'Gee  has  most  aptly  and' elegantly  embalmed  in  verse  the 
sentiment  a  well-known  tradition  ascribes  to  Columba, 
when  he  saw  a  bird  winging  its  flight  from  lona  in  the 
direction  of  Ireland : — 

But  you  will  see  what  I  am  banned 
No  more,  for  my  youth's  sins,  to  see. 

My  Derry's  oaks  in  council  stand ; 

By  Eosapenna's  silver  strand — 

Or  by  Raphoe,  your  course  may  be. 

Failbe  was  at  this  time  the  Abbot  of  lona;  and,  delighted 
as  he  was  to  receive  Adamnan,  a  man  of  such  celebrity  and 
promise,  at  once  so  learned  and  so  humble,  he  extended  to 
him  a  warm  Irish  welcome,  and  treated  him  from  the  first 
day  with  the  tender  kindness  of  a  father.  His  love  of  books, 
and  his  zeal  for  copying  manuscripts,  and  for  teaching  ;  the 
chanting  of  the  divine  office,  and  the  repeated  visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  St.  Columba's  example  had  made 
a  rigid  and  conscientious  duty  for  all  the  members  of  that 
pious  community,  left  him  little  leisure  for  revisiting,  in 
regretful  reverie,  the  pleasant  haunts  and  associations  of  his 
earlier  years  in  his  dear  old  Donegal.  The  Sacred  Scriptures 
were  his  favourite  and  ceaseless  study;  Bede  assures  us  that 
Ceolfrid  found  him  deeply  versed  in  the  inspired  volume, 
and  fondly  regardful  of  its  counsels  as  well  as  its  precepts, 
its  implied  meaning  as  well  as  its  explicit  statements. 
Despite  his  unfeigned  and  earnest  efforts  to  labour  and  pray 
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unobserved  and  undistinguished  amid  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  devout  monks,  that  then  filled  the  vast  monastery 
of  lona,  his  gentle  mien,  his  striking  figure,  his  burning 
charity,  and  his  superior  knowledge,  unconsciously  attracted 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  even  of  the  countless  pilgrims  and  other  visitors. 

The  aged  Failbe  was  called  to  his  final  account  in  GG4; 
and,  at  once,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  his  predilection  for 
Adamnan  during  life,  and  his  anxious  wish  at  death  to  have 
him  as  successor,  were  ratified  by  the  entire  community. 
Thus  our  saint  was,  by  his  brother  monks,  exalted,  notwith- 
standing his  energetic  resistance,  to  a  position,  than  which 
few  were  more  enviable  or  more  responsible  in  the  Western 
Church  of  that  day  ;  and  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  He  continued  his  exercises  of  piety  with  the  same 
devoted  assiduity  as  before ;  he  taught  theology  and  Sacred 
Scripture  ;  he  copied  books,  and  composed  original  works ; 
he  gave  wise  counsel  to  bishop  and  friar,  to  king  and  to 
peasant.  But  there  was  one  work  of  humility  and  love  that 
he  took  a  special  delight  in  performing  whenever  the  chance 
offered — that  was  the  washing  of  the  pilgrims'  feet  as  soon 
as  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  lona,  after  the  example  of 
our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,  before  conducting  them  to 
partake  of  the  ungrudging  hospitality  of  the  monks.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  performing  this  Christ-taught  office  of  love 
that  he  once  discovered,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  recipient 
of  his  attention  was  a  French  bishop,  by  name  Asculf,  who 
had  lost  his  bearings  on  his  return  voyage  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  driven  ashore  on  lona  by  a  storm,  after  long 
and  perilous  wanderings  over  unknown  waters.  We  take 
it  that  he  was  reseeking  the  north-east  coast  of  France, 
where  the  Franks  of  that  time  were  settled  ;  else  his  mis- 
taken course  could  not  be  easily  accounted  for,  even  on  the 
double  supposition  of  a  great  tempest  and  want  of  nautical 
skill  and  appliances.  In  any  case,  the  guest  of  that  evening 
supplied  the  learned  abbot  with  interesting  material  for  a 
book  much  prized  in  those  days,  and  bristling  with  points  of 
detailed  information  that  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  usages 
of  the  time  and  on  some  texts  of  Scripture. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Nayto  became 
King  of  the  Picts,  and  soon  developed  a  sincere  and  practical 
zeal  for  the  spread  and  true  observance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  an  affectionate  esteem  for  the  vporthy  ministers 
of  Christ.  These  laudable  qualities  had,  naturally,  brought 
him  into  close  relations  vpith  the  abbot  and  monks  of  lona  j 
and  having  important  affairs  of  the  nation  to  transact  with 
Alfred,  King  of  Northumbria,  he  selected  the  gifted  and 
prudent  Adamnan  for  the  delicate  office  of  ambassador. 

Up  to  this  time  our  saint  had  observed  the  Pasch  according 
to  the  custom  adhered  to  in  his  native  country  and  Scotland ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  matters  of  disciplinary 
usage,  these  islands  differed  from  the  body  of  the  Church, 
seeing  that  communication  with  Eome,  or  even  with  France, 
was  difficult  and  rare,  and  that  the  calculation  as  to  the 
date,  on  which  Easter  should  fall,  was  still  most  complicated 
and  little  known.  The  nineteen  years'  cycle  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  had  only  just  begun  to  be  adopted  in  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  England,  the  old  cycle  of  eighty-four 
years  being  still  retained  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Besides, 
the  systems  of  computation  were  so  unsatisfactory  and 
inexact,  that  Palm  Sunday  was  celebrated  in  one  church, 
while,  perhaps,  in  a  neighbouring  abbey  or  diocese,  Easter 
Sunday  was  being  solemnized  on  the  same  day.  The  Irish 
were  never  Quartodecimans  in  the  strict  sense,  as  they 
always  kept  the  feast  of  the  Pasch  on  Sunday,  and  not  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  first  new  moon  following  the 
Vernal  Equinox,  unless  that  day  happened  to  fall  on  Sunday. 
In  Canterbury  and  in  York,  after  the  example  of  all  the  great 
seminaries  on  the  Continent,  one  of  the  subjects  studied 
with  special  attention  was  the  method  of  calculating  the 
date  of  the  Pasch.  The  labours  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and* 
still  more,  those  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  had  simplified  the 
old  cumbrous  and  uncertain  system  a  good  deal ;  but  perfect 
accuracy  and  uniformity  were  not  everywhere  secured,  even 
in  the  Western  Church,  in  the  calculation  of  dates,  until 
the  Gregorian  Calendar  had  been  introduced  and  gradually 
recognised  in  the  various  Churches  long  centuries  after. 
The  Pasch  was,  no  doubt,  celebrated  on  the  same  Sunday, 
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and  at  the  same  time,  everywhere,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  but  the  date  or  day  of  the  month  was 
different.  lona  was  ahnost  the  last  Irish  foundation  to 
discard  the  old  and  erroneous  computatiou,  to  which  Irish 
missionaries  on  the  Continent,  notably  the  celebrated 
St.  Columbanus,  adhered  immovably  till  their  death.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Columbanus  had 
written  twice  to  the  reigning  Pope,  and  had  professed  his 
readiness  to  abide  by  the  Pontiff's  decision  with  uncom- 
plaining docility ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
different  spirit  prevailed  in  Ireland  or  in  lona. 

Soon  as  the  falsity  of  then*  system  "was  clearly  demon- 
strated— for  the  first  time,  by  Adamnan  in  this  country 
in  701,  and  in  716  by  St.  Egbert  in  lona,  where  Adamnan's 
sudden  rejection  of  the  old  method  at  the  instigation  of 
Ceolfrid  and  other  Englishmen,  had  created  a  sinister 
impression  prejudicial  to  his  influence — when  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling  not  unnaturally  created  by  the  attempt  to 
suppress  at  once  a  cherished  traditional  usage  in  an  isolated 
community,  that  had  only  a  faulty  calendar  to  guide  them, 
had  gradually  given  w^ay  to  the  calm  spirit  of  reason, 
Adamnan's  lessons  and  brilliant  example  of  obedience 
produced  their  effect,  nine  or  ten  years  after  his  death  ; 
nor  did  his  hallowed  memory  suffer  more  than  a  mere 
passing  eclipse  of  popularity  and  affectionate  esteem.  He 
had,  moreover,  compiled  a  learned  treatise  shortly  before 
his  death,  entitled  De  vero  tempore  faciendi  Pascha,  which 
assisted  materially,  if  it  was  not  mainly  instrumental  in 
reconciling  the  lona  community  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
reform  he  had  so  yearned  and  laboured  to  introduce  among 
them. 

A  brief  stay  in  Northumbria  brought  Adamnan  into 
close  contact  with  the  learned  ecclesiastics  and  courtiers, 
and,  naturally,  the  Paschal  question  was  fully  and  frequently 
debated,  with  the  result  that  Adamnan  was  convinced  that 
the  Eoman  custom  was  right,  and  embraced  it  cheerfully, 
with  the  earnest  determination  to  use  all  his  energies  to 
have  it  adopted  in  lona.  From  the  court  of  King  Alfred 
he  proceeded  to  visit  Ceolfrid,  the  abbot  of  Waremouth 
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monastery  in  Durhamshire,  and  the  most  distinguished 
monk  in  England,  in  those  days.  This  zealous  advocate  of 
the  orthodox  method  of  calculating  the  date  of  the  Paschal 
Feast,  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  his  illustrious 
visitor  perfectly  in  accord  with  him  on  this  important 
question,  on  which  he  was  specially  prepared  with  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  the  Popes  and  fathers,  to  bring 
conviction  home  to  him  at  any  cost.  Ceolfrid  had  already 
written  a  most  useful  and  instructive  letter  to  King  Nayto, 
which  had  been  read  in  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics 
convened  for  the  discussion  and  final  settlement  of  that 
thorny  question.  Incidentally  he  had  conveyed  in  that 
communication,  replying  to  an  inquiry  of  Nayto,  that  the 
form  of  tonsure,  that  was  censured  by  many  in  the  lona 
monks,  was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  implying  no 
dogmatic  error  and  infringing  no  explicit  canon  of  discipline. 
Seeing,  however,  that  Adamnan  had  disarmed  him  of  all 
his  powerful  arguments  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter 
celebration,  he  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  making 
him  adopt  also  the  Eoman  form  of  tonsure,  with  a  view 
to  enforcing  the  same  form  in  lona  and  all  other  Irish 
foundations. 

'Brother'  [said  he],  'why  is  it  that  you  wear  an  imperfect 
crown,  since  that  distinctive  feature  of  clerics  is  intended  to 
symbolise  the  eternal  crown  to  which  you  aspire  ?  It  is  a  perfect 
crown  you  labour  for,  and  your  wisdom,  modesty,  and  piety, 
furnish  every  ground  of  hope  for  such  a  reward ;  why  then  do 
you  persist  in  adhering  to  this  singular  and  unmeaning  badge  ? 
Do  you  expect  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  holder  of  the  keys  of  heaven,  when  you  shall 
present  yourself  disfigured  with  the  tonsure  of  the  magician, 
whom  he  anathematised  ?  ' 

This  homely  argument  and  realistic  description  suppose 
that  Simon  Magus  was  the  inventor  of  the  Columbian 
tonsure,  which  took  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  semicircle 
extending  from  ear  to  ear  ;  while  the  Eoman  form  is  a 
complete  circle  having  for  its  centre  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  corona  or  la  couronne.  No 
trace,  however,  can  be  discovered  of  any  such  tradition  in 
the  numberless  allusions  by  the  early  writers  to  Simon 
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Magus,  and  most  probably  the  statement  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pious  invention,  suggested  by  seeking  a  contrast 
with  the  traditional  tonsiu-e  of  St.  Peter.  '  Be  assured, 
brother,'  calmly  replied  Adamnan,  'that  whether  I  wear 
the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus  or  not,  I  do  not  yield  to 
anyone  in  detesting  his  crimes  and  errors.'  The  Venerable 
Bede  describes  so  graphically  this  edifying  and  touching 
scene,  that  his  account  has  been  almost  verbally  tran- 
scribed or  translated  by  later  historians.  He  concludes  by 
telling  us,  that  the  Abbot  of  lona,  being  full  of  every  virtue 
and  deeply  read  in  the  sacred  writings  and  the  fathers,, 
immediately  submitted  to  the  enlightened  persuasion  of  his 
brother  abbot,  and  adopted  the  common  practice  of  the 
Church.  Looking  at  the  context,  one  can  hardly  detect 
any  shred  of  justification  for  the  statement,  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  ecclesiastical  histories,  restricting  Adamnan's 
compliance,  even  here,  to  the  adoption  of  the  orthodox 
Paschal  observance. 

Ceolfrid  was  a  disciple  of  the  illustrious  Bennet,  Bishop  - 
of  Canterbury  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  varied  and  extensive 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  that  gifted  master,  he  had 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  where  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  ecclesiastical  institutions  and 
practices,  at  the  centre  and  source  of  spiritual  authority. 
Moreover,  his  fame  for  sanctity  and  zeal  had  made  his  name 
known  and  beloved  throughout  Great  Britain,  it  is  not,, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  King  Nayto  had 
sought  and  obtained  from  him,  a  little  before  this  time,  an 
expression  of  his  views  in  writing  on  the  merits  of  the  Paschal 
controversy  and  on  the  different  forms  of  tonsure.  The 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  reply  was  read  at  a  Scottish  synod, 
and  there  it  was  decreed  to  adopt  and  to  enforce  the  Roman 
discipline  on  both  subjects.  But,  apart  from  these  contro- 
versial matters,  Nayto  had  conveyed  a  request,  that  presents 
to  us  an  aspect  of  great  interest.  He  begged  the  saint  to 
send  him  some  builders,  who  could  plan  and  erect  commodious 
stone  churches,  such  as  existed  at  Rome.  Obviously,  no 
such  edifice,  that  could  serve  as  a  model,  had  yet  been 
erected  in  lona  or  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Bee-hive  cells  of 
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stone,  such  as  we  see  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  in 
Innismurray,  and  small  houses  of  that  shape,  like  the  house 
of  Columba  at  Kells,  were  already  well-known ;  some  small 
•churches  of  stone,  oblong  in  shape  and  graceful  in  their 
simple  architecture,  had  been  built  in  Ireland ;  but  church 
architecture  in  these  countries  was  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
name  Eaphoe  (Eath-both)  signifies  fort-of-cottages  or  huts, 
which  probably  consisted  of  clay  walls  covered  with  a  roof 
of  wattles.  Of  course,  the  churches  were  more  substantial 
and  more  ornate,  and  probably  of  stone  like  the  little  chapel 
of  Columbkille  still  in  perfect  preservation  at  Gartan,  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot  where  that  great  saint  was  born,  and 
generally  classed,  with  Raphoe  church,  among  the  numerous 
sacred  edifices  he  everywhere  erected.  The  ruins  in  lona 
represent  a  church  of  later  date ;  no  vestige  remains  to 
mark  the  site  of  many  of  the  widespread  apartments  of  the 
monastery,  which  were  largely  constructed  of  perishable 
material. 

The  embassy  of  Adamnan  was  a  brilliant  and  unqualified 
success.  He  bade  an  affectionate  good-bye  to  the  saintly 
Ceolfrid  and  the  good  King  Alfred,  promising  to  use  all  his 
energies  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  establish- 
ing uniformity  of  discipline,  and  in  uniting  more  closely 
than  ever,  in  spirit  and  in  external  form,  the  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  Rome,  the  Mother  and  the 
Mistress  of  all  the  Churches.  But  the  bright  crown  that 
awaited  him  in  heaven  and  the  perpetual  honour  and 
homage  which  he  was  destined  to  receive  from  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  were  not  to  be  gained  without  a  keen  struggle  and 
bitter  sufferings.  When  he  returned  to  lona,  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  done  a  great  work  for  the  glory  of 
God's  Church,  what  was  his  dismay  and  torture  of  heart  to 
find  his  own  beloved  monks  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his 
gentle  persuasion  and  his  cogent  arguments  alike  ;  con- 
demning most  emphatically,  if  not  by  words  at  least  by  looks 
and  conduct,  his  adhesion  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  the  Paschal  celebration  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  tonsure  ;  and  obstinately  determined  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  change  their  old  traditional  usages  in  regard  to  one  or  other 
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of  these  observances.  He  saw  with  undisguised  emotion 
that  lowering  clouds  were  gathering  around  the  sunset  of 
his  hitherto  serene  and  happy  life,  and  to  prevent  the  storm 
from  bursting  and  defeating  his  mission  of  conciliation,  he 
cheerfully  resigned  the  wand  of  office  into  the  hands  that 
liad  forced  it  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance,  and  prepared  to 
return  to  his  native  country. 

It  was  at  this  gloomy  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  great 
monastery  of  lona,  that,  according  to  a  well-supported 
belief,  the  humble  and  zealous  saint  yielded  to  the  persuasion 
of  his  numberless  friends  and  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated bishop.  He  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
]\aphoe,  but  visited  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  was 
everywhere  received  and  listened  to  with  that  profound  and 
admiring  respect,  that  was  due  as  well  to  his  personal  piety 
and  rare  attainments,  as  to  the  praiseworthy  object  of  his 
zeal. 

The  nineteen  years'  cycle  and  the  correct  calculation 
and  observance  of  Easter  were  at  once  adopted  by  church 
and  state  ;  and  provision  was  amply  made  to  ensure  the 
careful  teaching  of  this  subject  in  all  colleges  and  monastic 
schools.  Thus  the  indomitable  energy,  gentleness,  and 
scholarship  of  our  saint,  strengthened  and  enlightened  by 
divine  grace,  rescued  the  Irish  Church  from  possible 
schism ;  nor  wei'e  his  national  services  limited  to  the 
spiritual  order.  His  advice  and  persuasiveness  healed  many 
a  gaping  wound  of  offended  jealousy  among  princes,  and 
infused  a  pacific  spirit  into  the  enactments  and  administra- 
tion of  monarchs.  In  synod  and  in  council,  in  monastery 
and  in  church,  his  voice  was  ever  raised  to  preach  peace  and 
unity,  charity  towards  all,  and  pardon  for  the  repentant 
sinner. 

In  face  of  the  most  abundant  evidence  supplied  by 
contemporary  writers  of  undoubted  truthfulness,  that 
Adamnan  possessed  an  angelic  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
invariably  supported  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  it  is  alleged  that  he  encouraged  the  descendants  of 
Ainmire,  high-kings  of  Ireland,  in  their  attempts  to  extort 
the  oppressive  Borumean  tribute  from  the  Leinstermen. 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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No  proof  of  the  statement  is  anywhere  discoverable,  and  all 
well-ascertained  facts  leave  little  room  for  doubting  that  the 
charge  is  utterly  groundless.    About  674,  while  Adamnan 
was  still  a  young  abbot,  living  in  the  tranquil  seclusion  of 
his  monastery  away  in  lona,   the  high-king  Finnaghta 
generously  renounced  all  claim  to  this  obnoxious  tribute 
on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  successors.    Thus  the 
doubtful  right  was  expressly  waived,  and  the  matter  lay  in 
abeyance  till  722,  long  after  Adamnan's  death,  when  the 
claim  was  renewed  by  Fergall  with  most  disastrous  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  holy  abbot  should  have 
taken  any  part  in  discussing  the  justice  or  iniquity  of  this 
tribute,  at  all  events  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
If  further  evidence  were  needed,  it  is  abundantly  supplied 
in  the  canons,  which  he  had  been  carefully  studying  and 
collecting  during  his  long  residence  in  lona,  and  which  he 
circulated  as  widely  as  he  could,  in  manuscript  copies, 
before  his  death.     Some  of  these  canons  are  expressly 
directed  against  the  horrors  of  war,  forbidding  women,  for 
instance,  to  take  the  field  in  any  circumstances,  and  guarding 
churches,  ecclesiastics,  and  convents  against  desecrating 
assaults.    St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  the  humane  prohibition  first  alluded  to,  and  the 
name  of  St.  Adamnan  himself  was  associated,  in  ancient 
times,  with  many  salutary  and  prudent  regulations. 

The  most  important  and  best  known  of  Adamnan's 
literary  works  in  his  famous  Life  of  St.  Golumha.  A  careful 
translation  has  been  editedf,  with  many  useful  notes  and 
comments,  in  a  very  cheap  and  popular  form,  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Kerry,  Dr.  MacCarthy,  to  whom  the  Irish  Church 
is  indebted  for  many  publications  of  deep  interest  and 
usefulness.  A  work  of  still  greater  research  and  of  profound 
scholarship,  is  Dr.  Reeves'  edition  of  Adamnan' s  Life  of 
CoUimha,  where  all  obscure  passages  are  elucidated,  and  an 
immense  collection  of  miscellaneous  information  about  the 
early  Irish  Church  is  appropriately  interspersed.  This  book 
is  invaluable,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  rare  and  entirely 
too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  student.  Fowler's  edition  is 
cheap  and  easily  procurable  ;  but,  in  the  preface  and  in  some 
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of  the  notes,  it  manifests  a  strong  anti-Catholic  bias,  and  is 
dangerously  untruthful  in  statement  and  suggestion.  This 
interesting  biography  is  largely  founded  on  a  previous  work 
written  by  Cummeneus  Albus,  but  is  much  more  extensive 
and  detailed.  Contemporary  scholars,  like  Bede,  pronounced 
it,  with  unanimous  accord,  a  very  learned  and  useful 
compilation,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  critics  are  agreed 
in  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Latinity 
belonging  to  the  middle  ages. 

His  Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctae  was  sought  after  and  read 
with  the  keenest  avidity  everywhere  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  many  ages  after  its  first  appearance. 
Its  accomplished  author  brought  a  copy  of  this  much-prized 
work  for  presentation  to  King  Alfred,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
embassy  to  that  monarch,  and  it  was  in  this  way,  that  it 
came  to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
educated  Christians  in  these  countries.   The  Venerable  Bede 
constructed  from  it  the  whole   framework  of  his  larger 
treatise  De  Locis  Sanctis,  as  he  generously  acknowledges ; 
and  together    with    Bede's   less  handy   compilation,  it 
continued  to  be  the  only  accessible  source  of  authentic 
information  on  the  geography.  Christian  antiquities,  and 
customs  of  the  Holy  Land,  until  the  crusades  gave  England 
a  new    and  more  acute   interest  in  those   distant  and 
inhospitable  regions.    It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is 
written  in  a  most  entertaining  and  story-telling  style.  The 
first  book  describes  Jerusalem  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, devoting  much  space  to  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
relics  and  memorials  of  our  Lord's  Passion  and  Death,  that 
were  preserved  in  or  near  the  famous  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.    The  chalice  used  at  the  Last  Supper  is  stated 
to  have  been  kept  there  in  a  room,  and  is  described  as 
a  silver  vessel,  with   two  handles,  and  of  pretty  large 
dimensions.    The  sponge  was  also  shown,  that  had  been 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  gall,  and  offered  to  our  Lord  on  the 
cross  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  His  agonizing  thirst.  The 
tombs  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  St.  Simeon  were  also  visited 
by  pilgrims  and  much  reverenced,  and  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat    was   pointed  out    the  tomb  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin,  an  object  of  still  greater  attraction  and  deeper 
reverence.  It  is  on  that  same  spot  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Metz  solemnly  laid  on  Sunday,  October  7th,  1900,  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  superb  new  church  in  the  course  of 
erection  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  'Dormition.'  He  describes 
with  exact  minuteness,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whose  summit 
■was  then  covered  by  a  spacious  and  beautiful  church, 
differing  entirely  in  outline  and  finish,  from  the  Basilica  of 
Calvary. 

The  second  book  treats,  in  detail,  of  Bethlehem,  and  of 
the  country  about  the  Jordan.  Here  we  are  supplied  with 
a  most  graphic  description  of  the  grotto,  where  the  Saviour 
was  born,  and  all  its  surroundings.  The  tombs  of  David, 
St.  Jerome,  and  many  other  saints,  were  much  frequented  by 
pious  pilgrims;  the  entire  locality  presented  to  the  Christian 
visitor,  at  every  step,  some  memorial  of  his  redemption,  or 
of  striking  events  and  great  saints  of  the  old  and  the  new 
dispensation.  The  exact  spot  where  our  Lord  was  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  was  easily  recognised  by  the  well-used 
passage  through  an  untilled  field  leading  up  to  it  ;  and  then, 
as  at  the  present  day,  pilgrims  often  bathed  in  that  historic 
stream.  He  further  recounts  the  rather  curious  fact,  that 
young  people,  and  the  poor  frequently  boiled  and  cooked 
with  oil,  insects  called  locusts  that  were  to  be  met  with  in 
great  abundance  in  the  deserts  near  the  Jordan.  On  certain 
trees,  moreover,  in  that  district  were  to  be  found  large  soft 
leaves,  from  which  was  expressed  a  thick  substance 
resembling  milk  in  colour,  and  tasting  like  honey.  This  is 
Asculf's  account  of  the  locusts  and  wild  honey,  on  which 
the  Baptist  subsisted.  But  Adamnan  was  well  aware  that 
many  commentators  took  a  widely  different  view,  explain- 
ing the  locusts  as  fruit,  and  the  wild  honey  as  the  casual 
products  of  bees  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  wastes, 
where  bee-cultivation  was  unheard  of.  In  support  of 
Asculf's  account,  he  assures  bis  readers  that  he  had  compared 
his  statements  with  St.  Jerome's  expositions  and  comments, 
and  that  he  found  them  to  agree  perfectly  throughout.  This 
important  observation  occurs  in  connection  with  curious 
traditions  about  Mount  Thabor  and  Tyre,  but  it  manifestly 
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proves  that  Adainnan  was  quite  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  early  fathers.  Alexandria 
is  briefly  treated  of,  the  principal  object  of  attraction  in 
its  vicinity  being  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  greatly 
reverenced. 

The  third  book  gives  a  lengthy  and  delightful  account  of 
the  sights  and  religious  ceremonies  witnessed  at  Constanti- 
nople. There  a  large  portion  of  the  True  Cross  was  enclosed 
in  a  rich  case  on  an  altar  of  gold,  in  a  church  called  Rotunda 
from  its  circular  shape,  and  exposed  for  adoration  on  the 
three  last  days  of  Holy  Week.  On  the  first  day,  the 
emperor,  his  generals,  and  nobles,  and  then  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file  of  the  male  population,  having  a.pproached  the 
altar,  reverently  bowed  their  heads  in  homage  to  the  instru- 
ment of  their  redemption.  The  empress,  her  suite,  ladies 
of  rank,  and  then  the  ordinary  women,  performed  the  same 
devotional  ceremony  on  the  second  day  ;  while  Holy 
Saturday  was  reserved  for  bishops  and  priests.  Mount 
Aetna  belching  forth  its  heavy  volumes  of  sulphurous 
smoke,  with  an  occasional  glint  of  red,  burning  fire,  lending 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  the  dark  mass,  and  its 
frightful  subterranean  murmurings,  is  described  in  vivid 
and  realistic  language,  that  few  modern  guide-books  can 
surpass. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  learned  and  opportune 
little  volume,  which  our  saint  compiled,  De  Vero  Tempore 
faciendi  Pascha,  to  serve  as  a  useful  text-book  for  students. 
Its  accuracy  and  utility  were  very  soon  recognised,  and  it 
acquired  a  wide-spread  and  lasting  popularity. 

The  garbled  citations  and  scattered  allusions  that  can  be 
traced  in  ancient  writers,  furnish  only  the  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  data,  on  which  to  attempt  a  critical  analysis 
or  enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  collected  by  this 
zealous  and  devoted  churchman.  But  we  are  safe  in 
asserting  that  this  work  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had 
appeared  in  these  countries,  and  that  it  was  compiled  with 
that  scrupulous  precision  that  characterised  all  his  numerous 
and  excellent  productions. 

The  magnificent  new  cathedral  at  Letterkenny,  unrivalled 
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in  gracefulness  of  architecture  and  in  symmetry  of  rich 
decoration,  will  be  solemnly  consecrated  and  opened  for 
public  worship  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer,  as  a 
suitable  tribute  of  honour  to  the  glorious  saint — whose  life 
and  labours  are  here  briefly,  but  we  trust  faithfully  outlined 
— from  his  coarb  and  the  priests  and  people  of  his  ancient 
see, 

Congaudet  omnis  civium 
Nobis  chorus  caelestium, 
Magni  videns  perennia 
Nunc  Eunani  solemnia. 

E.  Maguiee. 
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ARE  THERE  CONTRADICTIONS  IN  CHRIST'S 

TEACHING  ? 

IT  may  be  questioned  whether  many  of  us  read  the 
Gospels  as  a  consecutive  whole.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  artificial  division  into  chapters,  or  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  sacred  narrative  into  sections  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  those  who 
habitually  pore  over  the  sacred  text  fail  to  see  its  greatest 
difficulties,  and  yet  these  difficulties  are  so  patent,  and  lie  so 
near  the  surface,  that  the  chance  reader  is  often  the  first 
to  discover  them. 

The  difficulties  we  now  refer  to  are  of  the  class 
known  as  'contradictions.'  Every  student  of  the  Bible  is 
fannliar  with  a  certain  set  of  contradictory  statements,  par- 
ticularly such  as  arise  from  the  seemingly  conflicting  accounts 
furnished  by  different  persons  of  the  same  event.  We  need 
only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  the  case  of  the  two  lists 
of  Esau's  wives,^  or  the  contradictory  statement  that  Saul 
was  one  year  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  ^  while  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  or  of 
his  \nsits  to  Jerusalem,  have  always  constituted  a  Gordian 
knot  for  commentators. 

But  we  wish  in  the  present  instance  to  dwell  particularly 
upon  certain  apparent  contradictions  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  Himself,  and  this  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
His  teaching  and  not  that  of  His  disciples ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  in  certain  portions  of  that  teaching  as 
handed  down  to  us,  we  really  do  seem  to  find  not  merely 
isolated  conflicting  statements,  but  what,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seem  to  be  contradictions  in  principle. 

To  begin  with,  then,  according  to  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  St.  Luke  ii.  49,  the  Boy-Christ,  when  found  by  His 
sorrowing  parents  in  the  Temple,  recalls  to  them  the  object 
for  wliich  he  camo  into  the  world:  'Wist  ye  not,'  He  said 


'  Gen.  xxvi.  34-.S ;  xxxvi.  2-6. 
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to  them,  'that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business?' 
And  what  this  divine  '  business  '  was  He  declared  more  fully 
at  the  outset  of  His  sacred  ministry :  '  I  must  preach  the 
good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  other  cities  also, 
for  therefore  was  I  sent.'^  His  later  teaching  insisted  upon 
this  point :  '  Is  the  lamp  brought  to  be  put  under  the  bushel^ 
or  under  the  bed,  and  not  to  be  put  on  the  stand  V"^ 

In  view,  then,  of  such  definite  statements  as  these  we 
cannot  but  marvel  when  St.  Matthew  says : — 

And  He  spake  to  them  many  things  in  parables,  .  .  .  and 
the  disciples  came  and  said  to  Him,  Why  speakest  Thou  unto 
them  in  parables  ?  And  He  ansvi'ered  and  said  unto  them,  Unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  to  them  it  is  not  given  .  .  .  therefore  speak  I  to  them  in 
parables,  because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.  .  .  .  And  all  these  things  Jesus 
spake  in  parables  unto  the  multitudes ;  and  without  a  parable 
spake  He  nothing  to  them  ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying  :  I  will  open  my  month  in  parables  ; 
I  will  utter  things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.^ 

This  seems  to  our  human  wisdom  a  stultifying  process. 
He  came  to  teach,  yet  He  hid  His  teaching  under  the  veil  of 
parables.  He  came  into  this  world  as  '  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  as  he  cometh  into  the  world;'*  He 
taught  His  disciples,  saying  :  '  Let  your  light  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works;'  and -yet  He 
Himself  hid  His  light  under  a  bushel,  and  that  so  effectively 
that  His  disciples  wondered,  and  failed  to  imderstand  His 
teaching. 

We  may  be  permitted  in  passing,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  use  which  the  first  evangelist  makes  of  the  quotation 
from  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm  as  given  above :  '  I  will 
open  my  mouth  in  a  parable,  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old.' 
The  word  rendered  '  parable '  is  Sra  {mashal).  If  we  look 
up  the  word  in  our  lexicon,  we  do  not  find  that  it  means 
an  enigma  or  a  veiled  form  of  speech,  but  rather  a  proverb, 
a  satire,  or  even  a  poem."    Nay  more,  it  means  most  often 


1  Luke  iv.  43.  •'■  Matt  xiit. 

Mark  iv.  21 .  *  John  i.  9. 
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an  apothegmatic  way  of  enunciatincr  great  truths,  and  it  is 
iu  this  sense  that  the  psahnist  used  it,  for  he  continues : 
'  Which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have 
told  us,  we  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children.'^  The 
psalmist  then  had  nothing  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
to  announce  anything  mysterious  or  of  veiled  import.  He 
merely  wished  to  recall  to  his  countrymen  the  events  so 
familiar  to  all  of  them,  the  Lord's  wondrous  mercies  in  the 
past.  '  Telling  to  the  generation  to  come,  the  praises  of 
the  Lord,  and  His  strength,  and  His  wondrous  works  that 
He  hath  done.'  The  words,  then,  which  the  evangelist 
quoted  meant  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  he  meant 
them  to  illustrate.    Who  shall  explain  this  ? 

But  this  is  digressing.  Let  us  return  to  the  Master 
Himself,  and  let  us  now  take  an  instance  where  He  would 
seem  to  flatly  contradict  Himself.  '  What  I  tell  you  in  the 
darkness,  speak  yc  in  the  light  :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  proclaim  upon  the  housetops.'  ^  That  our  Divine 
Saviour  did  so  speak  to  them  in  secret  is  evident  from  the 
instances  we  have  referred  to  above,  where  He  explained 
the  parables  to  His  disciples  apart  ;  but  the  instance  which 
will  occur  to  everyone  is  that  of  the  long  and  beautiful  but 
absolutely  private  discourse  to  His  disciples  at  the  Last 
Supper. 

When  we  turn,  then,  to  the  scene  of  the  trial  before  the 
high  priest,  we  cannot  but  be  amazed  when  we  hear  the 
Eternal  Truth  saymg  :  '  I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world  ; 
I  ever  taught  in  sj-nagogues,  and  in  the  Temple,  where  all 
the  Jews  came  together  ;  and  in  secret  spake  I  nothing.'^ 

A  more  familiar,  and,  in  one  sense,  more  important 
instance,  is  that  of  our  Saviour's  declarations  touching  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  last  judgment.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
seeming  contradiction  about  the  speaking  in  public  or  in 
private  involved  any  particular  mistaken  beliefs  on  the  part 
of  the  early  Christians.  But  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  enervating  effects 
upon  many  of  the  idea  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was 


'  I'm.  i.Tiviii   'J-  J. 
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immediate.  Nor  can  we  blame  these  early  Christians  for 
their  belief.  Did  not  Christ's  words  bear  this  interpretation 
and,  seemingly,  only  this  one  ?  We  might  almost  say  He 
positively  taught  it :  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have 
gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.'^ 
The  effect  of  this  teaching  on  St.  John  was  striking.  '  If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  '  Thus 
Jesus  had  spoken  of  him,  and  St.  John  treasured  up  the 
words.  The  others  misunderstood  them,  they  thought  he 
was  never  to  die,  but  the  evangelist  gives  us  his  own 
intimate  conviction  as  to  the  Lord's  meaning,  for  he  adds : 
'  Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  that  he  should  not  die  ;  but,  If 
I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?'  How 
this  thought  echoed  through  the  Apocalypse  !  '  Behold  He 
cometh  with  the  clouds  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ; ' " 
'  Eepent  therefore  ;  or  else  I  come  to  thee  quickly  ; '  ^  '  That 
which  you  have,  hold  fast  till  I  come  ;  '*  '  I  shall  come  as  a 
thief  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
upon  thee;'''  'I  come  quickly,  hold  fast  that  which  thou 
hast.'"  Six  times  he  puts  before  us  the  Judge  as  sajring: 
*  I  come  quickly,'  and  twice  as  coming  '  as  a  thief,'  while  his 
last  words  would  seem  to  hark  back  to  that  promise  ever 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  with  which  he  concluded  his  Gospel, 
'Yea,  I  come  quickly.  Amen:  come,  Lord  Jesus  !''  for  had 
not  the  Master  said;  'If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  ' 

The  Christ  was  very  God,  and  therefore  He  knew,  not 
merely  that  the  judgment  was  by  no  means  immediate, 
but  that  His  disciples  and  the  early  generations  of  the 
faithful  would  interpret  His  words  wrongly.  On  other 
occasions  when  misunderstood  He  corrected  the  erroneous 
impression  and  gave  the  true  explanation,  but  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  point  to  any  passage  in  the  Gospels  which  taught 
that  the  second  advent  was  really  remote. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  seeming  '  incom- 
patibilities '  have  been  discussed  in  every  age,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  have 


1  Matt.  X.  23.    2  Apoc.  i.  7  ;  '  ii.  16  ;  *  ii.  25  ;  s  iij.  3  ;  6  iij.  n  ;  7  xxii.  20. 
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proposed  solutious  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  solutions 
would  probably  provoke  a  smile  in  this  wiseacre  age,  though 
that  may  not  perhaps  be  to  the  credit  of  the  age;  others, 
however,  are  very  lucid  and  compel  our  assent :  thus 
St.  Augustine  casts  real  light  upon  the  difficulty  mentioned 
above  anent  our  Saviour's  teaching  in  private.  His  words 
are  worth  giving  in  full.  When  commenting  on  our  Saviour's 
words  before  the  high  priest  '  I  have  spoken  openly  to 
the  world,'  the  saint  says:  "A  question  arises  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence ;  how  could  the  Ijord  Jesus  say  : 
'  I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world,'  and  more  than  all, 
how  could  He  say  :  '  In  secret  spake  I  nothing  '  ?  Had  He 
not  just  said  in  the  very  last  conversation  He  held  with  His 
disciples  at  the  Supper  :  '  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you  in  proverbs  :  the  hour  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more 
speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  shall  tell  you  plainly  of  the 
Father.'  ^  If,  then,  even  to  His  own  intimate  disciples  He 
did  not  speak  plainly  but  promised  them  a  time  when  He 
would  speak  plainly,  how  did  He  speak  plainly  to  the  world  ? 
And  again,  as  the  other  evangelists  bear  witness,  He  spoke 
much  more  plainly  to  the  disciples  when  He  was  with  them 
alone  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  for  then  He  explained  to 
them  those  very  parables  which  He  had  spoken  without  any 
explanation  to  the  rest.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  of  His:  '  I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world'? 
We  must  understand  Him  to  say  '  I  have  spoken  openly  to 
the  world  '  meaning  '  many  have  heard  Me.'  For  that  word 
*  openly '  iu  one  sense  was  '  open  '  but  in  another  it  was  not 
'  open.'  It  was  '  open  '  indeed  because  many  heard  it,  but 
again  it  was  not  '  open  '  because  many  did  not  understand. 
Nor  because  He  conversed  with  His  disciples  '  apart '  are 
we  to  say  that  He  conversed  with  them  '  in  secret.'  How 
could  He  be  said  to  converse  '  in  secret '  when  He  spoke 
before  so  many  ?  It  is  written  :  '  In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  shall  stand.'*  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  what  He  said  to  those  few  He  wished  others  to 
earn  from  them  :  '  What  I  tell  you  in  the  darkness,  speak 
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ye  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  proclaim  upon 
the  housetops.'^  Thus,  then,  what  seemed  to  be  said  by 
Him  in  secret,  in  a  certain  sense  was  not  said  in  secret, 
because  it  was  not  so  spoken  that  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  were  to  keep  silence  about  it,  but  rather  that  they 
should  preach  it  everywhere.  A  thing,  then,  may  be  at  one- 
and  the  same  time  said  '  openly '  and  '  not  openly,'  '  in 
secret '  and  '  not  in  secret '  according  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  said."^ 

St.  Hilary,  however,  and  St.  Jerome,  offer  solutions  of 
the  same  difficulty  which  are  neither  so  luminous  nor  so 
convincing.  Thus  the  former  in  his  commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  x.  7,  says  :  '  We  nowhere  read  that  the  Lord 
was  wont  to  discourse  by  night,  or  that  He  delivered  His 
doctrine  when  darkness  had  fallen  ;  but  He  rather  meant 
that  to  carnal  men  His  every  word  was  darkness,  while  to 
unbelieving  men  it  was  a  true  night.'  Most  of  us  would 
quarrel  with  the  opening  statement  and  point  to  the  Last 
Supper  discourses ;  while  the  mystical  explanation  would 
perhaps  hardly  come  home  to  our  nineteenth-century  minds. 
Still  more  would  latter-day  critics  be  inclined  to  reject 
St.  Jerome's  suggestion  that  Christ  only  spoke  in  a  relative 
sense ;  He  meant  that  the  JudaBa  in  which  he  was  then 
teaching  was  but  a  small  or  '  secret '  place  compared  to  the 
whole  world. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  truth  of  these 
explanations,  though  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  them  than  is  generally  allowed  ;  but  what  does  concern 
us  is  that  they  were  considered  satisfactory  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  They  may  not  have  been  '  for  all  time,'  but 
they  were  '  of  an  age.'  Does  not  this  suggest  that  this  was 
precisely  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Wisdom?  Every  age 
has  its  standards,  and  what  more  fluctuating  than  the 
canons  of  criticism,  or  of  ethics,  or  of  good  taste?  So  it 
may  be  with  these  seeming  discrepancies  ;  they  may  be 
just  one  of  those  means  by  which  the  Inspired  Word  provides 
good  for  every  century,  be  men's  minds  what  they  will ;  if 
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mystical,  then,  St.  Hilary's  explanation  will  appeal  to  tliem; 
if  more  matter-of-fact,  then,  perhaps,  they  will  take  to 
St.  Jerome.  "What,  then,  is  the  twentieth-century  canon  by 
which  we  are  to  know  whether  a  point  of  exefjesis  is  to  be 
accepted  with  a  smile,  or  to  be  declared  to  have  '  the  true 
ring  about  it'?  In  other  words,  what  would  now  be 
accepted  as  the  rationale  of  such  strange  inconsistencies 
as  we  have  mentioned  ? 

Eemembering  that  we  are  deahng  with  a  divine  message 
inspired  by  Him  Who  said  :  '  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your 
thoughts,'  we  must  feel,  firstly,  that  everyone  of  these 
difliculties  is  soluble,  though  men  may  never,  perhaps,  be 
brought  to  agree  as  to  the  solution  ;  secondly,  that  a  divine 
purpose  lies  behind  the  seenn'ng  enigma.  He  Who  called 
Himself 'the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,' 
knew  that  those  seeming  inconsistencies  would  constitute 
An  enigma  for  the  human  mind,  He  knew  that  many  would 
begin  to  lose  faith  because  of  them,  and  would  say  'this  is 
a  hard  saying.'  Why,  then,  did  He  leave  them  there? 
Nineteen  centuries  of  human  thought  have  been  expended 
upon  them,  and  yet  they  still  remain.  Why?  A  simple 
answer  suggests  itself,  perhaps  the  more  likely  for  its 
simplicity:  They  have  been  silently  teaching  their  lesson 
and  fulfilling  their  purpose  almost  without  the  world's 
perceiving  it.  What  impression  have  they  left  on  our 
minds  ?  '  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which  if  they  should  be  written  everyone,  I 
suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written.'  Such  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourth  evangelist ;  and  is  not  such  the  conclusion 
forced  upon  us  by  these  much-talked-of  contradictions  ? 
Are  we  to  take  the  Gospels  as  complete  records  ?  '  Many 
other  signs,  therefore,  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book,  hut  these  are 
toritten  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.'  That  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  Gospel  records. 
They  are  not  literary  efforts;  they  are  not  carefully-compiled 
biographies ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  the  sayings  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  into  harmony,  they  carry  their  meaning 
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writ  upon  the  surface ;  and  yet  they  are  mines  into  which 
we  may  dig  deep  and  never  touch  bottom.  These  very 
inconsistencies,  seemingly  so  bald,  so  glaring,  so  staggering 
at  first  sight,  so  potent  a  solvent  of  weak  laith,  serve  as  a 
warning  :  '  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts.'  They 
forbid  us  to  take  a  purely  human  view  of  the  Gospels.  A 
man's  mind  we  can,  perhaps,  fathom.  We  can,  it  may  be, 
form  just  appreciations  of  his  work,  though  the  workman 
himself  would  be  the  last  to  allow  this.  But  the  simple 
words  of  the  Gospel,  their  artlessness,  their  unveiled  candour 
and  truthfulness,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  attract  us, 
warn  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  unfathomable.  God 
is  One.  He  is  complete  simplicity.  Yet  is  He  also  an 
unfathomable  abyss.  '  Acceclet  homo  ad  cor  altum,'  says  the 
psalmist,^  and  he  adds,  ' et  exaltabitiir  Deiis.'  Man  gazes  up 
at  Him,  presumptuously  it  may  be,  but  the  reply  is  'Abijssus 
ahyss'um  invocatJ"^  We  may  say  the  same  of  His  written 
word. 

Surely  here  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  Divine  Author. 
Surely  it  is  no  small  thing  that  we  should  be  driven  to 
confess  the  profundity,  and,  therefore,  the  divinity  of  His 
message.  St.  Thomas,^  in  one  of  his  brief  answers  to  a 
difficulty,  gives  us  a  hint  of  this  office  of  the  written  word. 
When  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  new  law 
has  sufficiently  regulated  our  external  as  well  as  our  internal 
acts,  he  proposes  to  himself  this  difficulty  :  The  new  law 
proposed  for  our  acceptance,  on  faith,  several  mysteries  not 
contained  in  the  old  law,  as,  for  instance,  the  mystery  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  Why,  then,  did  it  not  also  add  to 
our  moral  obligations  ?  The  saint  answers  :  '  Those  things 
which  are  articles  of  faith  are  above  human  reason,  hence 
we  cannot  get  to  the  knowledge  of  them  except  by  grace  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  (under  the  new  law)  grace  was  given 
more  abundantly,  it  was  fitting  that  more  truths  to  be 
received  on  faith  should  be  unfolded  before  us.'  He  con- 
cludes bv  showing  that  moral  precepts,  being  a  matter  of 
reason,  do  not  call  for  any  greater  numerical  development 
under  the  law  of  grace. 

^  Ps.  Ixiii.  7,  8.  -  Ps.  xli.  8.  1"  2"°  108,  2  ad  1"'. 
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St.  Thomas  thus  suggests  to  us  the  real  purport  of  the 
Gospel  message.  It  is  essentially  a  call  upon  our  faith ;  and 
that,  not  only  in  the  mysteries  it  puts  before  us,  but  even  in 
the  very  mode  of  proposing  them  to  us.  Another  and  more 
awe-inspiring  purpose  may,  perhaps,  be  discerned  in  these 
same  inconsistencies.  They  have  ever  been  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  agnostic  and  the  infidel ;  from  Celsus 
to  Huxley  the  '  glaring  inconsistencies  '  of  the  Gospel 
records  have  been  held  up  to  scorn ;  and  equally,  from 
Celsus  to  Huxley,  have  those  who  realized  the  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  records,  who  realized  that  '  they  were  written 
that  ye  may  believe,'  risen  up  against  such  attacks.  Thus 
has  the  Divine  Teacher,  as  it  were,  secretly  compelled  His 
chosen  to  '  search  the  Scriptures,'  to  work  them  as  quarries 
whence  to  draw  the  precious  metal  of  His  unsullied  truth. 

Hugh  Pope,  o.p.,  s.t.l. 
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DISPUTACIO  INTER  MARIAM  ET  CRUCEM 
SECUNDUM  APOCRAFUM 

MODERNISED  (1900)  BY  E.  AT.  CLEBKE 

PART  II. 

STANZAS  XXIV.  TO  XL. 
XXIV. 

Then  said  the  Maiden,  Meek  Marie  : 

Cross,  thou  dost  rend  my  Eose  all  red  ; 
Thi'ee  Jews  came  down  from  Calvary 

The  day  that  Christ  our  Lord  hung  dead, 
And  said  that  they  were  full  sorry, 

All  overcome  by  swooning  dread  ; 
Wherefore  and  why,  they  told  all  three, 

Their  hearts  were  cold  as  lumps  of  lead. 
The  First  then  told  his  tale  : 

When  Christ  was  knit  with  cords  on  stock. 

His  Body  bled  against  the  block. 

And  nails  through  feet  and  hands  'gan  knock  ; 
Then  'gan  my  heart  to  fail. 


XXV. 

Not  that  (the  Second  then  'gan  tell) 
With  sorrow  did  my  bosom  heap  ; 

But  when  the  Eood  arose  and  fell. 

The  nails  through  hands  and  feet  tore  deep ; 

His  hurtful  hat  then  did  impel 

The  thorns  into  his  flesh  to  creep  ; 

His  joints  disjointed  saw  I  well, 
And  tears  and  water  did  I  weep  ; 

To  grief  inclined  was  I  ; 

In  clots  of  Blood  his  hair  was  clung, 
The  Flesh  from  off  his  bones  was  wrung, 
All  parched  and  drouthy  was  his  tongue. 

His  lips  were  cracked  and  dry. 
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XXVI. 

The  Third  said  :  Less  was  I  distressed 
By  all  those  griefs ;  but  this  I  know 

To  me  seemed  worse  than  all  the  rest ; 

Flayed  was  his  Flesh  with  weal  and  blow, 

His  Mother  Mild  close  by  him  pressed 
And  upward  ga;^ed,  and  she  was  woe ; 

A  sword  pierced  through  and  through  her  breast ; 
The  knife  came  from  the  Cross,  I  trow — 

This  sight  I  saw  full  sore  ; 

The  Sword  of  Love  her  heart  did  lance, 
Down  fell  she  swooning  through  that  chance, 
To  mock  at  her  the  Jews  'gan  dance 

By  ten  and  twelve  and  more. 


XXVII. 

Since  these  three  Jews  made  moan  so  great, 
To  see  my  Son  bound  on  the  tree, 

I  must  in  grief  be  desolate 

All  stained  with  gore  my  Child  to  see ; 

Fathers  and  mothers  joined  by  fate 
Should  love  their  children  verily  ; 

Both  loves  are  mine,  nor  separate. 
Since  Sire  and  Mother  here  I  be, 

And  these  two  loves  in  me  are  one  ; 
The  Father  of  his  Flesh  was  I, 
With  tender  Mother's  heart  thereby, 
To  grieve  with  tears  that  never  dry, 

In  weeping  woe-begone. 


XXVIII. 

In  me  were  mingled  sorrows  twain. 

That  might  not  in  the  Father  bide. 
For  he  in  rest  and  peace  doth  reign. 

In  joy  for  aye  beatified  ; 
I  sorrowed  sore  and  did  complain  ; 

I  say  what  time  my  Dai'ling  died 
With  buffets  done  to  death  amain, 

His  Body  on  a  tree  was  tied  ; 
When  truth  is  full  imparted, 

God  of  all  joys  is  source  and  well, 

Nor  sorrow  e'er  in  him  could  dwell ; 

I  sorrowed  sore  as  clerks  do  tell, 
My  woe  hath  not  departed. 


VOL.  IX. 
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XXIX. 

The  hotter  love  the  colder  care, 

When  friends  find  their  fair  fruit  despoiled  ; 
The  Jews  malicious  did  not  spare, 

Till  the  rich  Fruit  were  torn  and  spoiled ; 
Ne'er  Maiden  greater  sorrow  bare  ; 

I  saw  my  Child  all  stained  and  soiled, 
A  Sword  of  Grief  my  heart  cleft  there  ; 

I  saw  my  Son  with  Blood  bemoyled, 
As  Simeon  did  declare  ; 

The  Sword  of  Sorrow  sharply  ground^ 

Should  deal  my  heart  a  wound ; 

Nor  greater  woe  than  I  did  sound. 
Did  woman  ever  bear. 


XXX. 

The  dead  'gan  worthily  to  wake, 

The  day  to  night  turned  dark  and  dun, 
The  murky  moon  'gan  mourning  make. 

The  light  all  leaped  from  out  the  sun, 
The  Temple  walls  'gan  reel  and  shake, 

The  Temple  veils  in  twain  were  spun  ; 
Cross,  why  didst  thou  not  quake 

When  righteous  Blood  on  thee  did  run. 
And  kin  as  less  than  kind  was  kenned. 

When  on  thy  wood  my  Child  was  fast — 

Cross,  wherefore  wert  not  thou  aghast  ? 

Thou  stoodest  stiff  as  any  mast 
When  his  Life  made  an  end. 


'  XXXI. 

When  that  fair  Prince  of  Paradise 
Bled  both  from  breast  and  back, 

A  heathen  clerk  was  Saint  Denys, 
He  said  this  world  went  all  to  wrack  ; 

He  saw  the  planets  show  likewise, 

And  the  bright  sun  wax  dim  and  black 

The  olerk  that  was  so  wondrous  wise 
Then  words  of  wonder  spake, 

Denys,  this  great  clerk,  said  : 

The  day  of  dooms  draws  to  an  end, 
All  things  against  their  kin  offend, 
Till  God  for  man  his  Life  did  spend,. 

And  for  mankind  hung  dead. 
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XXXIl. 

Fowls  of  the  air  ilropped  in  their  flight ; 

Beasts  bellowed  loud  their  stalls  -vrithin  ; 
Cross,  on  whom  Christ  huug  in  such  plight, 

Why  didst  thou  not  to  mourn  begin  ? 
The  Cross  then  said  :  O  Lady  bright, 

I  bore  thy  Fruit  for  man's  dire  sin. 
More  to  amend  man's  forfeit  right 

Than  for  wealth's  sake  that  1  might  win  ; 
With  Blood  God  bought  his  brother  ; 

When  Adam  transgi'essed  God's  decree. 

Blackened  by  bite  he,  bit  were  we. 

Till  Fruit  with  nails  was  tied  on  tree  ; 
One  Fruit  paid  for  another. 


xxxiii. 

Since  Christe's  Cross  had  kept  the  gift 
The  Father  granted  and  made  good, 

It  was  ordained  I  should  uplift 

God's  Son  and  Maiden's  Babe  on  Rood; 

No  man  had  shield  of  sain  or  shrift ; 
The  fiend  like  lion  rampant  stood, 

And  many  flung  in  hell's  deep  clift, 
Till  the  Cross  dealt  him  buffet  rude  ; 

My  deeds  were  bound  and  ijooked  of  old, 
And  all  the  works  that  I  have  wi-ought 
Foreshown  were  in  the  Father's  thought, 
Wherefore  me,  Lady,  lacketh  nought ; 

I  wrought  as  was  foretold. 


.  XXXIV. 

Through  Blood  and  Water  well  was  wrought 
Christ's  Flock,  as  Holy  Writ  doth  say, 

And  in  belief  by  soothfast  thought 
A  man  may  christened  be  alway  ; 

That  Blood  hath  us  all  dearly  bought, 
Thftt  worthy  christening  save  us  may  ; 

At  christening  Christ  did  gi-udge  us  nought, 
His  blessed  Blood  for  us  did  pay  ; 

Mother,  yet  Maid  no  less. 

Thy  Son  on  us  his  baptism  shed. 
Christened  we  were  in  fountain  red, 
When  on  the  beam  hia  Body  bled, 

Of  olive  and  cypress. 
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XXXV. 

As  Christ  to  Nicodemus  said, 

Save  twice  born  be  a  man,  the  morn 

That  Doomsday  shall  his  horn  have  brayed, 
He  may  be  left  a  knave  forlorn  ; 

First  of  a  v7oman,  helpless  laid. 
Then  in  a  font  vphere  sin  is  shorn  ; 

A  Cross  was  I  for  man's  joy  made, 
I  bare  the  Fruit  thou  first  hadst  borne 

For  thy  burial  alone ; 

But  if  I  had  not  borne  him  then, 
Of  happy  rest  bereft  were  men, 
Left  in  a  lone  lorn  lodge  and  pen, 

For  aye  to  sigh  and  groan. 


xxxvi. 

Thou  art  ycrowned  of  Heaven  the  Queen, 

Through  birth  that  thou  didst  bear, 
Thy  garland  is  of  graces  green, 

Empress  of  Empire  fair  ; 
A  Eelic  I,  that  shineth  sheen, 

Would  men  know  when  and  where. 
At  Parliament  shall  I  be  seen. 

And  shall  be  seen  on  Doomsday  there  ; 
When  Christ  with  majesty  shall  say  : 

Truly  on  Eood  and  Tree, 

O  Man,  in  pain  I  died  for  thee  ; 

Man,  what  hast  done  in  turn  for  me, 
My  friendship  to  repay  ? 


XXXVII. 

In  Parliament  shall  plaint  be  made 

How  Maiden's  Son  on  me  they  slew  ; 
Sharp  nails  and  spear  and  sponge  upbraid, 

'J'he  head  the  hard  hat  shall  pierce  through, 
On  rightful  King  such  torment  preyed. 

Woe  like  to  thine  what  man  shall  rue  ? 
To  rest  shall  rise  the  just  arrayed. 

But  wrong  and  sin  to  hell  fall  due  : 
O  Maiden  Meek  and  Mild, 

God  hath  in  thee  man's  vesture  ta'en  ; 

I  bare  thy  Fruit  in  woe  and  pain  ; 

'Tis  just  the  Eood  then  to  arraign, 
Wretches  have  slain  thy  Child  ; 
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XXXVIII. 

The  Queen  did  with  the  Cross  agi-ee, 

And  unto  him  spake  no  more  speech ; 
The  Queen  the  Cross  kissed  lovingly ; 

Love's  Lady  did  for  Love  beseech, 
Though  slayer  of  her  Son  were  he, 

When  rending  ropes  did  rive  and  breach  ; 
Christ's  Cross  from  loss  hath  kept  us  free, 

Through  Mary's  prayers  and  God  our  Leech ; 
The  Queen  did  with  the  Cross  accord, 

First  bare  the  Queen,  Cross  afterward. 

To  fetch  mankind  from  helleward, 

On  holy  stairs  high  heaven  toward. 
To  reign  with  God  our  Lord. 

XXXIX. 

The  clerk  who  wrought  this  figure  rare 

Of  Mary's  woes  to  teach  us  some, 
The  bitter  throe  had  witnessed  there. 

When  God's  own  Arms  were  strained  and  numb  ; 
A  creature  cold  and  unaware, 

The  Cross  hath  aye  been  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
Although  this  tale  be  broidered  fair, 

I  found  it  in  Apocrafum, 
For  witness  ne'er  hath  written ; 

Christ's  Cross  to  speak  was  never  heard, 

Nor  blamed  our  Lady  him  by  word ; 

But  that  the  devil  be  deterred. 
We  speak  how  Christ  was  smitten. 

XL. 

In  fleshly  weed  God  hid  indeed. 

Of  Mild  Maid  May, 
W^is  born  to  bleed,  as  Christe's  Creed 

Doth  soothly  say ; 
On  wooden  steed  he  rode,  we  read. 

In  red  array 
From  the  devils'  dread  that  Duke  us  led, 

At  Doomesday ; 
When  men  shall  parted  be  apace. 

To  heaven's  bright  hall  or  to  hell's  wood. 

Through  Christe's  Cross  and  Christe's  Blood, 

And  Mary's  prayers  that  be  full  good, 
Grant  us  the  life  of  grace.  Amen. 

Explicit  Disputacio  inter  Mariam 
et  Crucem,  Secundum  Apoorafum. 
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THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE 

POINTS  OP  VIEW 

'  Every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  from  God ;  one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that.' — (1  Cor.  vii.  7.) 

SLUSHTON  is  not  quite  the  most  exhilarating  of  places 
even  at  best  of  times,  but  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
snow  and  sleet  are  falling  through  a  smoke-begrimed 
atmosphere,  it  is  dreariness  itself.  The  very  air  is  murky 
and  black,  with  wandering  smuts.  '  On  a  fine  day,'  as  a 
visitor  once  remarked,  '  it  is  like  looking  up  the  chimney, 
and  on  a  dull  day  it  is  like  looking  doicn  the  chimney ; '  so 
the  difference  is  not  striking. 

On  the  day  that  Father  Ajas  gave  his  little  dinner  party, 
however,  it  was  not  only  preternaturally  gloomy  and  dismal, 
but  the  rain  rattled  and  beat  against  the  casement  in  a  most 
defiant  and  threatening  manner  as  though  all  the  elements 
had  leagued  together  on  a  work  of  general  destruction. 
Perhaps  this  was  why  his  two  clerical  guests  quietly 
seated  themselves  near  the  blazing  fire,  instead  of  running 
off  immediately  their  meal  was  over,  as  was  their  custom. 
Father  Ajax  soon  drawing  his  chair  between  them,  demanded 
in  a  casual  way  : — '  By-the-by,  what  has  become  of  Father 
Michael  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  have  you  not  heard?  He  has  gone  to  St.  Placid's 
Priory.    He  has  entered  the  novitiate.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  Wliat  ?  Abandoned  his  miserable 
mission  at  Dismalair,  and  his  rickety  house,  and  his  crowd 
of  poor  artisans,  mill-hands  and  half-timers  ?  ' 

'  Yes.    He  set  off  last  Tuesday.' 

*  Then  how  are  they  going  to  manage  now  ? ' 

'  Oh !  The  bishop  has  secured  the  services  of  some 
zealous  foreigner  to  fill  up  the  breach  ;  at  least  for  the  time 
being.' 

'  What !  A  foreigner.  Do  you  mean  that  fellow  who 
came  into  the  diocese  last  year?  Do  you  mean  Father 
Vaneyetwinkle  ? ' 


1 
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'  That  is  the  very  man.' 

'  Well,  then,'  he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  hands,  '  they  will 
have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Why,  he  can  hardly  speak  Enghsh 
yet,  and  knows  no  more  about  the  lives  and  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  our  people  than  the  man  in  the  moon.' 

'It  does,  indeed,  seem  a  pity;  but  he  will  pick  up 
their  language,  and  get  into  their  ways  in  time.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  how  will  these  unfortunate 
people  fare  while  he  is  learning  his  lesson  ?  It  strikes  ;ii^e 
that  many  souls  may  suffer  in  the  interval.  Why,  on  earth, 
could  not  Michael  stick  to  his  guns  like  a  man,  instead  of 
going  off  and  burying  himself  in  a  monastery?  I  suppose  he 
prefers  a  palatial  building  in  the  country  to  his  little  den 
in  Miasma-street ;  and,  perhaps,  the  society  of  refined  and 
cultured  brethren — I  am  told  they  are  all  born  gentlemen 
there — is  pleasanter  than  that  of  decrepit  men,  ragged 
women,  and  dirty  children.  But,  tell  me,  did  you  see  him 
before  he  left  ?    What  did  he  say  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  you  know  the  style  of  thing.  He  was  bent  upon 
reaching  perfection— or,  at  all  events,  upon  aiming  at  it ; 
and,  therefore,  he  said  he  must,  at  least,  give  himself  a 
chance,  and  take  the  best  and  most  efficacious  means. 
AVhat,  after  all,  is  a  secular  priest,  but  a  drudge  1  He  was 
determined  to  aim  higher.  He  would  enter  the  more  perfect 
state ;  he  would  become  a  religious,  and  take  the  vows 
and  .  .  .' 

'  I  did  not  think  he  had  so  much  pride  in  him.' 

'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  father.  He  showed  no  pride.  He 
simply  felt  deeply  what  he  said,  and,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  certainly  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  doing 
the  right  thing.  Oh !  you  should  have  heard  him.  He 
waxed  quite  eloquent.  He  would  withdraw  himself  from 
the  world,  and  from  all  the  turmoil  and  distractions  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  from  the  business,  responsibilities, 
and  vexations  of  the  mission.  He  felt  a  longing  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  cloister,  and  the  calm  stillness  of 
the  lonely  mountain,  with  no  sound  to  break  in  upon  his 
contemplations  but  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  and  the  lowing 
of  the  herds  in  the  neighbouring  pastures.    There,  alone 
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with  nature  and  nature's  God,  he  would  be  able  to  sanctify 

his  soul ;  and  all  would  remind  him  of  heaven  and  of  holy 

things.   The  cloudless  sky,  untainted  by  smoke  from  factory 

chimneys;  the  lofty  mountains,  each  like  a  sentinel  pointing 

up  to  heaven  ;  the  waters  of  the  lake,  breathing  of  peace 

and  tranquillity ;  all  would  .  .  .' 

'  Oh  !  do  go  on.    Did  he  say  anything  about  the  incense 

of  the  flowers,  and  the  glow-worm's  midnight  lamp,  and 

? ' 
•  •  •  ' 

'  0,  you  are  no  poet !  You  cannot  appreciate  his  enthu- 
siasm.' 

'  Well,  I  can  appreciate  his  taste,  at  all  events.  And 
if  there  were  no  souls  to  be  saved,  and  no  big  cities  full  of 
sin  and  crime,  and  sensuality  and  wickedness,  I  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  accompany  him  myself,  and  spend  my  days, 
too,  in  such  a  charming  resort.  But,  bless  me  !  I  thought 
we  priests  were  to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  it  appears 
to  me  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  sprinkle  this  salt 
over  the  desert  and  mountain  when  there  is  so  much 
greater  need  of  it  nearer  home.  I,  for  my  part,  have  far 
greater  respect  for  the  zeal  which  will  keep  a  man  steadily 
working  and  plodding  among  countless  difficulties  and 
disappointments  in  the  midst  of  a  dirty  quarter  of  Slushton 
or  Fogborough  ;  attending  to  his  sick,  consoling  and  relieving 
his  poor,  and  watching  over  his  little  ones  in  the  schools, 
year  in  and  year  out,  than  for  the  egoism — I  can  call  it 
nothing  else — that  will  relinquish  all  this  work  to  hunt  for 
personal  sanctity  on  the  mountain-top,  even  were  it  the 
summit  of  Mount  Chimborazo  itself.' 

•  But  we  read  that  our  Lord  Himself  retired  into  the 
desert.' 

'  Yes — and  if  Michael  is  satisfied  with  forty  days,  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  him.  But  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
there  is  too  bad.  It  is  shirking  the  battle-field  for  the 
peaceful  hearth.  Our  Lord  went  into  the  desert  only  ta 
show  us  how  we  should  prepare  and  strengthen  ourselves 
for  the  ministry.  To  spend  one's  whole  life  there  is  ta 
turn  the  means  into  an  end.  What  our  Lord's  purpose 
was  we  may  easily  gather  from  His  life.    The  apostle 
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sumiuarizes  it  when  he  tells  us  that,  "  He  went  about  doing 
good."  There  was  no  inclosure  for  Him.  No.  He  "  went 
about."  ' 

'  Ah  !  well,  you  want  us  all  to  imitate  Martha.  You 
would  have  us  "solicitous  about  many  things."  Yet,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  Christ  did  not  think  so  highly  of  all  this 
bustle  and  activity.  He  distinctly  assures  us  that,  not 
Martha,  but  Mary  ;  yes,  Mary,  the  acknowledged  type  of  the 
contemplative ;  had  chosen  the  better  part.  The  contempla- 
tive life  must  consequently  be,  in  very  truth,  the  better,  and 
the  higher.    Now,  sir,  I  have  you  on  the  hip.' 

'  Quid  ad  retn  .'  What  in  the  world  has  that  to  do  with 
the  question  ?  Martha  was  busy.  Certainly.  No  one  is 
going  to  deny  that.  But  she  was  not  busy  saving  souls. 
The  "  many  things  "  about  which  she  was  solicitous,  were 
not  preaching,  catechising,  hearing  confessions,  anointing 
the  dying,  building  churches,  erecting  confraternities,  and 
so  forth.  She  was  occupied  in  temporal  work,  and  in 
supplying  bodily  and  earthly  and  material  needs.  Had  that 
been  the  kind  of  work  abandoned  by',  Michael,  I,  for  one, 
would  gladly  admit  that  he  had  chosen  the  better  part  in 
taking  to  contemplation.  But  where  it  is  a  question  of 
giving  up  the  most  sacred  of  all  ministries,  then  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  he  has  chosen  the  better  part.  In  fact,  I  confess 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  man,  with  an  ardent  love  of 
God,  can  so  readily  abandon  a  work  so  dear  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  as  the  saving  of  souls — a  work  for  which  the  Incar- 
nate God  laboured  and  toiled  and  suffered  so  much,  and  for 
which  He  finally  died  an  ignominious  death.  No,  really,  I 
have  no  wish  that  he  should  imitate  Martha — not  at  all.  I 
should  feel  far  happier  if  he  would  imitate  our  Lord  who 
"  went  about  doing  good  ;"  the  Divine  Shepherd,  who  was 
ever  seeking  and  bringing  back  the  sheep  that  were  lost  or  had 
gone  astray.  Who,  in  a  word,  lived  and  moved  among  the 
people,  preaching,  teaching,  exhorting,  healing,  and  comfort- 
ing and  consoling  them,  in  their  homes,  in  the  open  street, 
at  the  well-side,  at  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and,  in  fact, 
wherever  he  chanced  to  meet  them.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,  but  my  dear  Padrr.,  don't  you  see 
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that  a  man  may  so  love  God  as  to  desire  always  to  be 
occupied  with  Him  and  Him  alone.  The  missionary  life  is 
almost  necessarily  full  of  distractions  and  anxieties  and 
<;ares.  Why  !  the  mere  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
to  secure  funds  sufficient  to  keep  things  going,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  collecting,  counting,  and  disbursing  of  shillings  and 
pence  is  a  burden,  and  a  weight  upon  the  soul,  and  more 
than  enough  to  disturb  and  interfere  with  contemplation. 
"Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  the 
love,  the  direct  and  personal  love  of  God  in  Himself  and  for 
Himself  is  something  immeasurably  higher — in  fact,  that 
is  everything.  It  is  the  end,  while  all  things  else  are  but 
means.    Love  is  the  measure  of  all  perfection.' 

'  Quite  true.  I  admit  every  word  you  say.  You  speak 
like  a  sage.  But  tell  me  this  :  How  can  we  love  God 
without  at  the  same  time  loving  and  longing  to  serve  our 
neighbour  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  love  Christ  sincerely  and 
not  yearn  to  co-operate  with  Him  in  rescuing  souls  from  the 
burning?  Surely  there  is  something  in  the  question 
proposed  by  St.  John,  who  asks  how  we  can  love  God  whom 
we  do  not  see,  if  we  don't  love  men  whom  we  do  see  ?  We 
may  learn  the  same  lesson  better  still,  perhaps,  from  the 
lips  of  infinite  Wisdom  Himself.  When  our  Lord  had 
asked  St.  Peter  : — "  Lovest  thou  Me,  more  than  these,"  and 
had  been  thrice  assured  of  his  love  ;  did  He  say  : — "  Then  if 
you  love  Me  so  much,  prove  your  love  by  hiding  yourself  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  and  live  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
and  let  the  world  hear  of  you  no  more  "  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
He  drew  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  As  a  consequence, 
or  rather  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  his  protestations,  St.  Peter 
was  told  to  "  feed  the  lambs  and  to  feed  the  sheep  "  of 
Christ's  flock.  That  is  the  kind  of  proof  that  satisfies  my 
reason.  There  is  a  genuineness  about  it  which  raises  it 
above  suspicion.    It  has  a  ring  of  sterling  truth  about  it.' 

'  Well,  of  course,  no  one  will  dispute  the  interest  we 
ought  to  take  in  helping  and  pasturing  souls  ;  but  may  I  in 
all  humility  suggest  that  possibly,  running  about  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  may  not  be  the  only  nor 
even  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  our  purpose  ?  You 
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seem  to  overlook  the  wonderful  power  of  intercessory  praye'^ 
especially  when  accompanied  by  a  life  of  severe  penance, 
mortification,  recollection,  and  solitude.' 

'No  :  I  don't  forget  it  for  one  moment.  I  quite  believe 
all  that  you  can  possibly  tell  me  about  it,  and,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  more.  The  only  point  upon  which  I  feel  a  little 
sceptical  is  the  particular  value  and  the  additional  power 
conferred  upon  prayer  by  reason  of  its  being  said  by  a  man 
with  a  black  or  a  brown  habit,  or  by  reason  of  its  being 
offered  up  in  the  pure  mountain  air  rather  than  in  the 
dingy  atmosphere  of  the  city.  On  this  point,  I  acknow- 
ledge, I  do  need  some  further  instruction.  I  have 
always  understood — now,  correct  me,  please,  if  I  am 
wrong — that  the  greater  or  lesser  efficacy  of  prayer, 
when  properly  said,  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
intrinsic  virtue  and  holiness  of  the  supplicant.  The 
prayer  rising  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Man-  God  is  ever 
of  infinite  value,  because  it  is  the  prayer  of  an  infinitely 
holy  Person.  The  prayer  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  is  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  any  other  mere  creature.  Why  ? 
Because,  of  all  she  is  the  purest,  and  the  holiest,  and  the 
best.  And  so,  in  a  similar  way,  the  prayers  of  a  simple, 
despised  secular  priest  may  be  as  good  and  as  impetratory 
as  those  of  any  monk  or  religious  you  please,  even  though 
be  be  a  Trappist  or  a  Carthusian,  provided  only  that  his 
soul  be  as  full,  and  as  pure,  and  as  burning  with  love  for  his 
Divine  Master. 

'  Ah  !  Exactly.  "  Provided  only  that  ..."  Every- 
thing hinges  upon  the  terrible  "  provided  that  only."  ' 

'  Why,  I  should  like  to  know,  are  we  always  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  monk's  prayers  surpass  in  excellence  those 
of  seculars  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  they  can  seldom  be  said 
with  as  much  earnestness  and  unction.  Most  men — or,  at 
least,  most  unprejudiced  men — will  agree  that  a  priest  who 
has  known  his  people  personally,  intimately,  and  who  has 
lived  among  them  for  many  years,  and  who  has  been  the 
confidant  of  their  trials,  sorrows,  and  temptations,  will  feel 
a  far  greater  interest  and  solicitude  in  the  prayers  he  offers 
up  for  them  than  a  person  who  knows  theui  not,  even  by 
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name;  and  that  a  priest  on  the  mission,  who  witnesses  with 
his  own  eyes  the  havoc  of  sin  and  the  awful  ravages  of  evil, 
as  well  as  the  violence  and  force  of  temptation,  is  likely  to 
put  more  fervour,  and  heart,  and  concentration  of  mind  into 
his  petitions  for  them  than  one  who  has,  at  best,  but  a  very 
remote  and  indirect  knowledge  even  of  their  existence.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  But,  even  granting  it  to  be 
the  case,  you  must  be  aware  that  earnestness  and  feeling 
are  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  holiness ;  and,  as  you  just 
admitted  yourself,  it  is,  above  all,  on  the  personal  sanctity 
of  the  supplicant  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  ;  i.e.,  not 
upon  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  but  on  the  greatness  of 
his  love  for  God.  The  Sunamite  woman  who  lost  her  son 
probably  put  a  good  deal  more  feeling,  and  passion,  and 
vehemence  into  her  prayer  for  its  recovery  than  did  the 
prophet  Eliseus,  when  he  begged  God  to  restore  it  to  life ;  ^ 
but  it  was  through  his  intercession,  and  not  through  hers, 
that  God  restored  it,  all  the  same.' 

'  Even  so  ;  it  is  well  to  remember  that  prayer  is  not  by 
any  means  everything.  I  may  say,  in  my  turn,  that  you 
seem  to  forget  what  St.  Paul  teaches,  viz.,  "  Faith  comes  by 
hearing."  He  even  asks  : — "  How  shall  men  hear  without  a 
preacher  ? "  It  is  all  very  well  to  wish  to  save  souls  by 
clinging  to  your  prie-dieti,  and  sighing  out  your  soul  in 
prayer  for  them,  and  doing  nothing  else.  But  that  is  rather 
your  way  than  God's.  "  It  pleased  God  " — and  this  we  have 
on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself — "  It  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe." 
Do  you  hear  ?  "  By  the  foolishness  of  preaching."  And  yet 
you  would  give  up  preaching  to  take  altogether  to  prayer  !' 

'0!  no,  I  would  not.    lam  merely  defending  Father 
Michael.' 

'  Then  you  are  also  forgetting  the  Sacraments,  which 
act  upon  the  souls  of  the  receivers,  quite  independently  of 
the  virtue  of  the  priest  who  administers  them.  Besides 
which,  there  are  a  thousand  little  attentions  which  a  priest 
on  the  mission  can  show  to  the  members  of  his  flock,  and 
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which  are  extremely  helpful  and  salutary  in  their  eflfects. 
The  look  of  approval ;  the  encouraging  word ;  the  opportune 
visit ;  the  prudent  advice ;  the  gentle  admonition — nay  the 
very  presence  of  a  good  priest  iu  a  parish  may  be  the  source 
of  incalculable  good.  Indeed  I  fail  to  see  how  Father 
Michael  can  conscientiously  contrive  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  conferring  greater  benetits  on  souls,  by  retiring 
to  a  monastery,  than  by  settling  down  quietly  at  Slushton. 
If  you  are  considering  his  personal  advancement  in  perfection 
only,  that  is,  of  coiu'se,  a  different  question ;  but  with  that 
I  am  not  now  concerned.' 

'  I  know  this  much,  at  all  events  ;  St.  Teresa  won  more 
sinners  to  God  by  her  prayers  than  ever  the  Cure  of  Ars  or 
Blessed  John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  with  all  their  labours  and 
toilings  among  souls.' 

'  You  know  ?  How  in  the  world  can  you  know  ?  How 
can  anyone  possibly  know  without  a  special  revelation  ! 
Persons  are  too  fond  of  making  those  sort  of  impossible-to- 
verify  statements.' 

'  Well ;  I  have  heard  this  said,  or  what  is  equivalent  to 
it,  over  and  over  again.' 

'  I  dare  say.  And  so  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  true  ? 
Eh?  Excuse  me,  but  I  want  to  have  your  proofs  for  such 
a  startling  theory — for  that  is  what  I  call  it,  a  theory — an 
unproved  theory.' 

'  Then  you  must  continue  to  want  them.  I  only  repeat 
what  everybody  says.' 

'  I'm  weary  of  hearing  statements  based  upon  "  what 
everybody  says,"  and  cannot  accept  them  on  such  grounds. 
But  of  one  point  I  am  pretty  sure,  and  that  is  that,  had 
St.  Teresa  not  been  a  woman,  she  would  have  .  .  .' 

'  Would  have  been  a  secular  priest  ?  ' 

'  Well,  not  necessarily  a  secular  priest  ;  but,  at  least, 
not  a  recluse.' 

'  Your  proofs.' 

'  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed.  Y'ou  shall  have  them.  Here 
they  are '  (taking  down  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  St.  Teresa 
from  the  shelf).  '  Here  we  have  them  in  her  own  words. 
I  will  read  out  a  few  passages  : — "To  make  one  step  in  the 
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propagation  of  the  faith,  and  to  give  one  ray  of  light  to 
heretics,  I  would  forfeit  a  thousand  worlds  "  (p.  158).  In 
another  place  she  writes  :  "I  believe  I  should  count  my  life 
as  nothing  if  I  might  make  others  understand  the  truth  of 
divine  faith"  (p.  159).  Here  is  another  passage  in  which 
referring  to  the  awful  penalties  of  sin,  and  more  specially 
of  hell :  she  says,  "  Certainly  I  believe  that,  to  save  even  one 
person  from  suffering  those  overwhelming  torments,  I  would, 
most  willingly,  endure  many  deaths."  In  other  places  she 
expresses  her  admiration  of  missionaries  and  apostolic  men 
who  are  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  her  envy  of  all  who  are 
labouring  among  souls  for  their  sanctification  and  salvation.' 

'  Most  likely  these  very  missionaries  owe  considerably 
more  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Teresa  and  other  holy  souls  than 
to  their  own  efforts,' 

'  But,  my  dear  father,  to  hear  you,  one  would  suppose 
that  prayer  were  not  merely  an  important  factor  in  the 
salvation  of  souls,  which  nobody  denies,  but  that  it  were 
everything.  Don't  forget  that  a  priest  on  the  mission  is 
endowed  with  special  spiritual  powers  and  exceptional 
weapons  far  more  effective  than  his  poor  prayers.  There 
are  the  Sacraments  with  their  graticB  gratis  datce,  which  it 
rests  with  him  to  administer.  Then  his  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  exhorting,  directing,  and  counselling  are  not 
so  many  substitutes  for  prayer,  which  you  almost  seem  to 
imply,  but  they  are  in  addition  to  prayer.  They  are  so 
much  extra  weight  thrown  into  the  scales.  Let  the  parish 
priest  pray  by  all  means,  let  him  pray  his  heart  out.  The 
more  he  prays  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  a  means  not 
sufficiently  resorted  to ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  his 
duties,  and  he  must  not  neglect  the  rest.' 

'  But  a  religious  may  preach  and  hear  confessions,  and 
to  some  purpose  too,  as  we  all  feel.    Look  at  the  Jesuits.' 

'  Now  you  are  off  to  another  point.  We  were  speaking 
solely  of  immured  monks.  The  Jesuits  !  Why  they  are  the 
most  indefatigable  missionaries.  Their  churches  are  veritable 
hives  of  spiritual  activity.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  sacred 
tribunal  their  influence  is  immense.  And  the  same,  no 
doubt,  may  be  said,  positis  jponendis,  of  many  other  religious. 
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But  of  relic;iovis — actively  engaged  in  missionary  labours — 
I  do  not  speak.' 

'  Well,  after  all,  what  do  theologians  teach  on  the  subject 
of  the  contemplative  versus  the  active  life?' 

'  My  dear  father,  excuse  my  interrupting  you.  I  was  a 
priest  before  you  were  born,  and  though  I  have  had  a  long 
life's  experience,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  never 
found  it  safe  or  wise  to  expect  a  disinterested  decision  on 
any  point,  from  interested  parties.  Don't  try  it.  That  is 
my  advice.  The  best  and  the  most  sincere  will,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  be  biased  and  prejudiced.  Yes,  often  even 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  conscious  of  it.  Now  the 
great  theologians  are  almost  all  monks  or  friars  or  religious 
of  some  kind,  and  to  appeal  to  them  on  a  subject  of  this  kind 
is  very  much  like  appealing  to  a  Chinese  for  a  decision  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Asiatic  and  of  the  European  types 
of  beauty.  Of  course,  Chinamen  will  prefer  almond-shaped 
eyes  and  high  .cheek  bones,  because  they  happen  to 
possess  them,  to  the  large  round  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks  of 
an  English  or  Irish  beauty.  No  !  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
prefer  a  more  impartial  jury.  If  in  ordinary  civil  suits  we 
are  unwilling  to  entrust  our  case  to  the  mercy  of  a  packed 
jury,  I  really  cannot  see  why  we  should  be  expected,  in  a 
matter  of  this  ,kind,  to  trust  the  verdict  of  religious  on  the 
superiority  of  the  religious  life.' 

'  Now  you  are  getting  on  dangerous  ground.  Gently  ; 
gently  !  If  you  are  not  careful  they  will  dub  you  a  heretic, 
or  at  least,  a  theological  ignoramus.' 

'  Ah  !  True,  I  am  well  aware  that  strong  epithets  are 
often  the  only  available  buttresses  for  weak  arguments  !  But 
it  is  a  poor  case  that  needs  such  measures.  Yes.  Heresy ! 
Ignorance !  Stupidity  !  They  are  handy  stones  to  fling  about ; 
but  such  a  mode  of  warfare  is  a  symptom  of  weakness.' 

'  Let  that  pass.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  seems  to  me  you  do 
not  possess  that  profound  admiration  for  monastic  institu- 
tions which  might  have  been  expected  of  you,  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  them.  Or  is  it,  perchance,  precisely  because 
you  know  them  too  well  ?  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 
It  may  need  a  little  distance  to  lend  enchantment  to  the 
view  !    Eh  ?  ' 
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,  'Well,  as  to  that,  one's  ideals  are  probably  never  fully 
realized  anywhere.  There  is  no  doubt  a  halo  of  beauty  and 
a  glow  of  poetry  hanging  around  and  about  the  monastic 
life,  which  disappears  on  near  acquaintance.  But  still — 
the  poetry  deducted — one  cannot  but  admire  and  thank  God 
for  such  glorious  institutions,  and  the  work  they  have  done 
and  are  still  doing  for  the  Church,  and  I  would  be  the 
very  last  to  dissuade  a  man  from  putting  on  the  hood  of 
St.  Benedict,  or  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  if  he  really  had  a 
vocation.  Indeed,  if  one  had  only  one's  self  to  consider  one 
might  very  wisely  closet  one's  self  in  a  monastery.  There  one 
would  escape  from  many  of  the  spiritual  dangers  and  pitfalls 
of  our  present  life,  besides  its  trials,  vexations,  and  annoy- 
ances which  are  about  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  August. 
In  theory,  it  may  be  something  far  higher  than  what  we 
poor  parish  priests  are  called  to,  but  in  practice — well, 
in  practice,  it  is  a  great  question.' 

'  So  you  do  really  admit,  that  in  theory  at  least,  even 
the  most  severely  enclosed  religious  is  in  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  ?  ' 

'  I  will,  at  all  events,  not  deny  it.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
■cry: — Transeat.  Theory  we  may  well  leave  to  theorists, 
we,  as  practical  men,  should  consider  the  practical  working 
of  each  system.  In  practice,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a 
missionary  priest ;  the  rector,  say,  of  a  large  parish,  in  any 
of  our  great  cities,  who  does  his  duty — who  does  his  duty 
well,  and  thoroughly,  mind — is  in  a  better  position  both  to 
prove  his  love  of  God,  and  to  increase  it,  than  were  he  one 
of  many  brethren,  chanting  in  the  conventual  church,  or 
singing  their  evening  song  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  a 
monastic  choir.' 

'  That  may  be  your  opinion,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
one  bit.^  There  is  no  time  now  to  give  you  my  reason,  as  I 
must  hasten  home.  There — listen  !  The  clock  is  now 
tolling  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
home  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  Good-night.' 

John  S.  Vaughan. 

^  The  view,  here  suggested,  will  be  considere.l  in  the  n  xi  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Recoud,  under  the  title  of  The  Contcmplativa  Life,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Editor, 
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JtTRISDICTION  TO  HEAR  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NUNS 

Kkv.  Deak  Siii, — A  very  impoitaut  question  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  discipline  was  proposed  by  '  Confessarius  Monialium  '  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Eecord. 

Your  correspondent  said  he  '  found  it  asserted  in  a  recent 
work  on  Moral  Theolog}',' — presumably  Genicot — '  that  parish 
priests  can,  without  special  approbation  or  faculties,  hear  the 
confessions  of  nuns.'  He  stated,  moreover,  '  that  he  had  read 
several  other  recent  authors  without  finding  any  trace  of  this 
novel  doctrine  in  them,'  and  then  wound  up  his  remarks  by 
asking :  '  Whether  parish  priests  in  Ireland  have  any  special 
privilege  in  regard  to  the  confessions  of  nuns  ?  ' 

I  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  question  here  proposed,  to 
consult  Genicot's  Moral  Theology,  Vol.  ii..  No.  339.  I  find  that 
the  learned  author  limits  his  teaching  on  this  point  to  the  case 
of  nuns  who  are  parishioners  of  the  parish  priests,  and  who  are 
not  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction.  '  Valide  tamen,' he  writes, 
'  Confessiones  Monialium  paroeciam  suam  incolentium  audit 
parochus  .  .  .  neque  exemptione  gaudent.' 

Under  No.  339  just  referred  to,  Genicot  distinguishes  two  classes 
of  nuns  and  two  classes  of  priests  who  hear  confessions.  The 
classes  of  nuns  are  those  having  solemn  vows,  and  those  who 
have  only  simple  vows.  The  classes  of  priests  are  those  who  have 
only  delegated  jurisdiction  or  approbation,  and  those  who  have 
ordinary  jurisdiction  from  the  Church  by  reason  of  the  office 
or  position  which  they  occupy  in  it.  He  teaches,  and  teaches 
rightly,  that  no  confessor  whatsoever — secular  or  regular — can 
(according  to  the  Const.  Inscrutabili  Dei  of  Pope  Greg.  XV.  and 
the  Const.  Superna  of  Clement  X.)  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns 
who  have  solemn  vows,  unless  he  has  received  special  approba- 
tion from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  hear  these  confessions. 
'  NuUus  ergo,'  he  says,  '  Confessarius  Monialium  Confessionem 
excipere  potest,  nisi  vel  speciatim  pro  istis,  vel  generatira  pro 
omnibus  ejusdem  dioecesis  Monialibus  approbatus  sit.' 

VOL.  JX.  L 
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With  regard  to  nuns  having  simple  vows  the  case  is  different. 
They  are  not  nuns  (moniales)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
They  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitutions  of  Popes 
Greg.  XV.  and  Clement  X.  ;  and,  consequently,  their  confessors 
require  no  special  approbation.  Bishops  however  may,  and 
indeed  usually  do,  exclude  these  nuns  from  the  general  approba- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  confessors — secular  and  regular — of 
their  diocese.  The  confessors  who  have  these  limited  faculties, 
and  who  heard  confessions  vi  delegatae  jurisdictionis,  cannot  hear 
the  confessions  of  these  nuns,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  out- 
side their  jurisdiction.  But  parish  priests,  who  need  no  approba- 
tion to  hear  the  confessions  of  their  subjects  (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  23, 
C.  15,  de  Eef.),  and  who  receive  jurisdictio  ordinaria  from  the 
Church  by  reason  of  the  office  they  hold — vi  officii — may  hear  the 
confessions  of  these  nuns,  when  they  belong  to  their  parish  ; 
because  they  are  their  spiritual  subjects  and  they  have  no 
exemption  from  parochial  jmisdiction  : — 

'  Quare  invalidae,'  [concludes  Genicot],  '  erunt  confessiones 
etiam  Monialium  qu«  simplicia  tantum  vota  edidere,  nisi  sacerdos 
specialem  illam  facultatem  audiendi  moniales  obtinuerit  quam 
Episcopi,  concedendo  approbationem,  excipere  solent,  ut  diserte 
in  pluribus  statutis  synocalibus  declaratur.  Valide  tamen  Con- 
fessione  Monialium  paroeciam  suam  incolentium  audit  parochus  : 
quippe  qui  ex  munere  suo  approbatus  sit  ad  excipiendas  con- 
fessiones eorum  omnium  qui  paroeciam  incolunt,  neque  exemptione 
gaudent.' 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Genicot,  and  I  must 
say,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  old  doctrine  always  taught  by 
theologians,  and  I  certainly  fail  to  see  anything  novel  or 
surprising  about  it.  To  me  it  would  sound  novel  to  hear,  that 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  parish  priests  had  been  restricted,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  faculties  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the 
nuns  in  their  respective  parishes.  And  I  must  here  add,  that  I 
have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  such  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
faculties. 

The  principles  on  which  Genicot  solves  this  question  are  the 
usual  ones  given  by  theologians ;  viz. — {a)  parish  priests  have 
ordinary  jurisdiction  over  their  subjects  or  parishioners  ;  and  (b) 
nuns  with  simple  vows  are  their  subjects.  Bouix,  the  celebrated 
French  canonist,  says  (Jus  parochi  quoad  Sacramentum  Poeni- 
tentise) : — 

'  Parochus — vi  officii — ordinariam  fori  interni  jurisdictionem 
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habet  in  sua  paiochia ;  et  censetus  quoad  hoc  a  lege  approbatus, 
absque  ulla  desuper  sili  facienda  per  ordinarium  licentia,  ut 
coUigitur  ex  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  23,  C.  15,  de  Ref.  .  .  .  ,  Quam 
via  ordinariara  juriadictionem  suam  habeat  paiochus  a  lege,  earn 
taa)en  habet  dependeutem  ab  ordinaiio,  quoad  culparum  reserva- 
tionem.' 

And  Cardinal  D'Annibale,  in  his  classic  work  on  Moral 
Theology-,  witing  '  De  Eegularibus,'  Tract.  I.,  De  Personis,  has  : — 

'  Eegularibus  aliquatenus  accedunt  Religiosarum  Congrega- 
tioQum  seu  viri  ceu  SS.  Redemptoris,  seu  mulieres,  uti  Sorores 
CJiaritatis.  Viri  et  mulieres,  hujusmodi  simplicia  nuncupant  vota, 

nempe  paupertatis,  castitatis,  obediential  Neque  ex  voto 

obedientiae  potestati  ordinariorum  eximuntur  ;  nisi  id  eis  a  S.  Sede 
Concessum  fuerit  nominatim.  Quod  virorum  Congi-egationibus 
concedi  solet,  foeminarum  non  item,  licet  generalis  moderatricis 
imperio  et  potestate  regantur,  quaeque  idcirco  redum  Episcopis 
subsunt,  scd  et  parochis  quaeqiic  suis.' 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  i.e.,  that  parish 
priests  can,  without  special  approbation  or  faculties,  hear  the 
confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows  who  are  their  parishioners. 

But,  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
Genicot,  the  learned  writer  in  the  I.  E.  Eecokd,  said  : — '  It  may 
he  that  in  those  countries,  which  the  learned  vti'iter  had  more 
prominently  before  his  mind,  the  bishops  are  rightly  under- 
stood to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  parish  priests  unrestricted  as 
regards  the  confessions  of  nuns.'  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  explanation  is  unnecessary  and  insufficient. 
Unnecessary,  because  the  doctrine  needs  no  apology  ;  and  insuffi- 
cient, because  the  explanation  does  not  seem  to  tally  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  learned  writer  had  any  place 
more  prominently  than  another  before  his  mind,  il  must  surely 
have  been  the  Archdiocese  of  Mechlin,  to  the  statutes  of  which  he 
refers  in  the  very  passage  under  discussion. 

Now,  turning  to  those  statutes,  I  find  the  following  Decree  No. 
275  :— 

'  Qujelibet  communitas  religiosa  foeminarum  unicum  habeat 
confessarium  ordinarium  et  alium  extraordinarium,  qui  universae 
communitatis  sacramentales  confessiones  excipiat,  et  sit  a  nobis 
specialiter  approbatus.' 

And  Decree  No.  280,  the  one  referred  to  by  Genicot : — 

'  Nemo,  excepto  confessario  turn  ordinario  turn  extraordinario, 
valide  potest  sacramentalem  confessionem  excipere  religiosarum 
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quarumcumque  in  communitate  viventium,  sive  in  ecclesia 
monasterii  illarum,  sive  in  oratorio  confessionibus  destinato,  sive 
in  casu  morbi,  in  alio  quovis  loco  monasterii,  sive  facultate 
praevia  ordinarii.' 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  very  restrictive  and  exclusive  legislation. 
Notv?ithstanding,  however,  its  restrictive  nature,  Genicot  does  not 
hesitate  to  maintain,  that  though  priests  having  delegated  juris- 
diction, cannot — -without  special  approbation — hear  the  confessions 
of  these  nuns ;  still,  parish  priests — because  of  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction — may  hear  the  confessions  of  the  aforesaid  nuns,  and 
absolve  them.  Of  course  the  same  doctrine  holds  good  in  Ireland, 
where  our  local  legislation  on  this  point,  is  not  at  all  so  restrictive. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  here  asked,  is  the  legislation  in  Ireland 
as  regards  parish  priests  and  the  confessions  of  nuns  ?  We  have 
parish  priests  who  enjoy  the  fulness  of  their  canonical  jurisdic- 
tion. They  receive  their  canonical  institution  {institutio  canonica) 
in  accordance  with  the  following  Forma  I.,  Maynooth  Synod, 
p.  286  :— 

'  Cum  Ecclesia  Parochialis  N.  .  .  .  vacaverit  et  vacet  in 
praesens ;  Nos  .  .  .  Tibi  .  .  '.  praedictam  Ecclesiam  Paro- 
chialem  N.  Cum  omnibus  juribus  et  pertinentibus  suis  universis 
per  praesentes,  conferimus  et  assignamus  ;  in  illaque  Te  cum 
juris  plenitudine  Parochum  instituimus.' 

We  have  also  specially-appointed  confessors,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  of  nuns.  For  in  the  same  Synod  of  Maynooth, 
p.  105,  Decree  No.  172,  we  read  : — 

'  Curent  Bpiscopi  ut  moniales  de  idoneis  confessariis,  et 
bis  vel  ter  in  anno  de  confessariis  extraordinariis  provi- 
dentur  ad  sensum  Const.  Bened.  XIV.  Pastoralis  curae 
die  5  Aug.  1748.  Si  exemptae  sint,  deputatio  confessarii 
pertinet  ad  superiorem  regularem,  cum  approbatione  tamen 
Episcopi,  qui  ex  rationabili  causa  potest  ilium  amovere.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  appointment  of  the  latter  does  not 
remove  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former. 

In  other  words,  it  is  in  accordance  with  law,  discipline,  and 
usage  that  nuns  of  all  classes  should  have  specially-deputed 
confessors  to  hear  their  confessions  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
neither  according  to  law  nor  custom  that  the  appointment  of  these 
confessors  should  deprive  parish  priests  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  hold  ratione  officii.    To  assert  that  there  is  no  such  law 
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extant  would  be  a  very  daring  thing — what  modest  man  would 
assert  it '?  It  is  not  so  presumptuous  to  say  :  If  there  is  any  such 
law,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

To  the  question,  then, '  Whether  parish  priests  in  Ireland  have 
any  special  privileges  in  regard  to  the  confessions  of  nuns,'  my 
answer  is  they  have  no  special  privilege,  and  they  need  no 
privilege,  to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns  who  belong  to  their 
parishes,  provided  those  nuns  have  only  simple  vows.  The  ques- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  should  have  been  proposed  in  some  such  terms 
as  the  following  :  Is  there  any  law  or  custom  in  Ireland  limiting  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  parish  priests,  so  that  they  cannot  validly 
hear  the  confessions  of  nuns  who  have  only  simple  vows  ?  A 
question  of  this  kind  might  lead  to  an  interesting  discussion,  as  to 
whether  parish  priests  in  Ireland  have  any  special  privilege 
regarding  nuns,  who  do  not  belong  to  their  parishes  or  diocese. 
Such  a  discussion  is,  however,  outside  the  range  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

But  your  correspondent  furthermore  remarked  that  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  this  novel  doctrine  in  the  several  authors  whom  he 
consulted. 

My  answer  is,  the  doctrine  is  no  novel  one ;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
institution  of  canonical  parish  priests  and  the  establishing  of 
congregations  of  nuns  with  simple  vows.  It  has  surprised  me, 
however,  to  hear  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  doctrine.  It 
seems  to  me  that  good  old  Gury  hits  of  the  point  nicely,  when  in 
reply  to  No.  567,  Quaer.  2*^,  he  \vrites : — 

'  Quid  intelligatur  hie  nomine  monialium  ?  Eesp.  Intelliguntur 
solae  mulieres  sub  regula  in  claustro  viventes,  non  veroillae,  quae 
claustiaim  servare  non  tenentur,  v.g.  quales  sunt  eae  quae  dicuntur 
Sorores  a  Charitatc  (Soeurs  de  la  Charite).  Certum  est  tamen 
Episcopos  statuere  posse,  ut  etiam  pro  talibus  audiendis  specialis 
approbatio  sit  obtinenda.  Unde  statutis  Episcopalibus  quoad 
illas  standum  est.  Bpiscopi  tamen,  assignando  talibus  monialibus 
confessarios  ordinarioset  extraordinarios  (ut  expedit),  non  videntur 
tollere  a  parochis  facultates  ordinarias,  quas  vi  tituli  sui  habent, 
excipiendi  confessiones  earura,  quae  in  sua  parochia  versantur.' 

I  might  here  quote  other  theologians  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  I  have  been  advocating,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  The  right  of  parish  priests  to  their  jurisdiction  is  in 
possession,  and  must,  of  course,  be  maintained,  till  it  is  proved 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it. 

I  have  now  written  at  much  greater  length  than  I  at  first 
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intended.  The  great  practical  importance  of  the  question  pro- 
posed, and  its  bearing  on  so  many  important  points  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  approbation,  must  be  my  excuse  for  inflicting  such 
a  very  long  letter  on  you  and  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record. 

Def.  P.Ui. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recall  briefly  the  substance  of  the 
short  paper  in  the  November  I.  E.  Record  which  has 
occasioned  this  letter.  In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the 
power  of  parish  priests,  as  such,  in  Ireland,  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  nuns,  we  stated  : — 

1.  That  no  priest  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  nuns  with  solemn  vows,  unless  he  is  specially  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  the 
confessions  are  heard. 

2.  That,  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  Churcb, 
there  is  no  special  restriction  or  reservation  regarding  the 
confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows ;  that,  according  to 
the  common  law,  therefore,  parish  priests,  or  other  confes- 
sors, having  jurisdiction  in  a  parish,  may  absolve  these  nuns 
in  any  circumstances  in  which  they  may  absolve  other 
penitents. 

3.  That  bishops  can  reserve,  even  from  parish  priests, 
the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows,  and  that,  in 
making  such  a  reservation,  the  bishops  will  be  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  as  evidenced  in 
her  legislation  affecting  nuns  with  solemn  vows. 

4.  That  according  to  the  discipline  observed — universally, 
as  far  as  we  know — in  Ireland,  parish  priests,  as  such,  do 
not  hold  faculties  to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns  with 
simple  vows. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  throughout  there 
was,  and  is,  no  reference  to  the  confessions  of  nuns  in 
articulo  mortis,  and  that  there  is  question  of  those  nims 
only  who  reside  in  community,  and  for  whom  a  special 
confessor  is  nominated. 

For  the  fourth  assertion  above  made,  we  are  taken  to  task. 
It  is  suggested  that  we  are  in  error  in  thinking  that  the  faculty 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows  is  usually 
or  universally  withdrawn  from  parish  priests  in  Ireland,  so 
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that,  like  other  confessors  of  nans,  they  require  special 
appointment.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law. 
Whether  or  not  parish  priests,  as  such,  can,  in  Ireland,  hear 
the  confessions  of  nuns  depends  on  the  will  of  the  bishops. 
So  much  is  rightly  conveyed  by  Gary  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  Is  it,  then,  the  fact  that  the  bishops  in  Ireland 
reserve  the  confessions  of  nuns  from  parish  priests '?  Of 
course,  there  is  only  one  decisive  way  of  solving  that 
question — by  instituting  inquiries  in  the  various  dioceses. 
We  have  made  inquiries  in  almost  half  the  dioceses  of 
Ireland — twelve  is  the  exact  number.  We  were  prepared 
to  lind  that  there  may  be  dioceses  in  which  the  custom 
is  different  from  what  we  had  hitherto  supposed.  But 
what  do  we  find  ?  So  far  as  our  inquiries  have  gone, 
and  they  have  been  made  in  every  province,  and  have 
extended,  as  we  have  said,  over  almost  half  the  dioceses 
of  Ireland,  we  find  that  there  is  not  even  one  diocese 
in  which  the  parish  priests,  as  such,  have  the  faculty 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns.  No  doubt,  the  parish 
priests  are  often  appointed  ordinary  or  extraordinary  confes- 
sors of  nuns  ;  but  in  every  case,  bishops  and  priests 
recognise  the  necessity  of  a  apecial  appointment. 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  Nor,  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  modify  the  statement  that  we  made  in  our  former 
papar,  regarding  the  country  generally.  We,  therefore, 
repeat  it  as  it  stood :  '  In  Ireland,  at  all  events,  it  is  recog- 
nised— and  universally,  as  far  as  we  know — that  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  a  diocese  do  not  confer  jurisdiction  over  nuns  of 
the  various  congregations.  Moreover,  it  is,  we  believe,  equally 
understood  that  parish  priests  are  affected  by  the  reservation 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  curates  and  other  confessors. 

This  form  of  reservation  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to 
this  country.  Nor,  is  it  a  new  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  parish  priests  of  Ireland.  For  proof  of  the  latter 
statement  let  one  fact  suffice.  Among  the  statutes  binding 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Dublin,  as  far  back  in 
the  last  century  as  1831,  we  find  the  following  : — 

.  .  .  declaramus  quod  cum  facultatem  confeasionos  excipiendi 
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concedimus  nuUo  modo  intendimus  includere  potestatem  absolvendi 
a  casibua  reservatis  nisi  talis  potestas  explicite  conceditur.^ 

And  in  a  foot-note  is  added  (and  to  this  we  draw 
attention) : — 

Similiter  reservatur  facultas  excipiendi  Confessiones  Monialium. 

As  the  ordinary  reservation  of  sins  affected  parish 
priests  as  well  as  others,  so  the  confessions  of  nuns  were 
by  this  declaration  reserved  from  parish  priests  throughout 
the  province  of  Dublin. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  opinion  of  Gury,  above 
quoted,  that  the  appointment  by  a  bishop  of  a  special 
confessor  to  a  convent  is  not  to  be  considered  eo  ipso  a  virtual 
withdrawal  of  faculties  from  the  parish  priest,  it  is  obvious 
that  that  opinion  has  no  application,  in  a  diocese  in  which 
the  will  of  the  bishop  is  otherwise  sufficiently  manifested. 
Wherever  it  is  known,  from  an  express  declaration  of  the 
bishop  or  from  the  traditional  or  recognised  discipline  of  the 
diocese,  that  the  bishop  does  or  does  not  wish  to  withdraw 
from  parish  priests  the  faculty  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
nuns,  that  settles  the  question. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  words  in  which 
Gury  hesitatingly  put  forward  the  opinion  just  referred  to 
were  deliberately  omitted  by  various  editors  of  Gury's  work. 
The  omission  is  suggestive ;  perhaps  it  is  significant." 

D.  Mannix. 


'  Statuta  Diocesana  per  Provinciam  Dublinensem  observanda,  p.  106,  Edit. 
1831. 

«  C'oiif.  Ballerini,  II.  n.  567,  Quaer.  2«  ;  Palmieri,  II.  n.  379,  Quaer.  2«. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTE    ON    THE    RECEIVED    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION  OF 
THE    '  GLORIA   PATRI  ' 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE   '  I.  E.  RECORD  ' 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers,  a  few  remarks  on 
the  received  English  translation  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  translation,  though  common  both  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches,  fails  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  Latin 
text.  Let  me  •  observe,  however,  that  I  confine  myself  to  the 
question  whether  the  translation  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  quite 
another  question  whether  it  ought  to  be  changed.  With  this 
latter  question  I  do  not  propose  to  deal. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  original  text,  and  examine 
it  simply  as  a  piece  of  Latin,  submitted  for  translation.  •  Gloria 
Pati-i,  et  Fil.io,  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc, 
at  semper,  et  in  saecula  sa?culorum.'  In  the  received  version, 
this  is  rendered  as  follows  : — '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.' 

Now  I  submit  that  the  correct  translation  would  be  something 
of  this  kind  : — '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now,  and  always,  and  for  ever  and  ever,  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning.'  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  question  on 
the  phrase,  'in  saecula  sasculorum,'  which  in  the  ordinary  version 
is  translated,  '  world  without  end.'  If  I  have  departed  from  this 
form,  it  is  chiefly  because  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  make  my  own  version  run  more  smoothly.  My  criticism  has 
only  to  do  with  the  phrase,  '  et  nunc  et  semper,'  which,  in  the 
received  version,  is  rendered,  '  is  now,  and  ever  shall  I 
contend  that,  if  this  were  the  true  meaning  of  the  original,  the 
different  tenses  of  the  verb  should  be  expressed  in  the  Ijatin  Text  as 
they  are  in  the  English,  thus  :  '  sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc  eat, 
et  semper  erit.'  "We  cannot,  by  the  figure  Ellipsis,  evolve  out  of 
the  past  tense  erat,  first  a  present  tense  est,  and  then  a  future  crit. 

II.  Again,  the  Gloria  Patri  is  only  one  variety  of  the  Lesser 
Doxology,  which  occurs  in  many  slightly  different  forms  through- 
out the  liturgy  of  the  Church.    Now,  in  every  other  form,  the 
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Doxology  is  simply  a  prayer  throiujlwut,  and  is  never  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  that  the  object  of  our  prayer  is  already 
assured.    Here  are  a  few  examples. 

Patri  perennis  gloria, 
Natoque  Patris  unico, 
Sanctoque  sit  Paraclito 
Per  omne  semper  saeculum. 
Hymn  at  Lauds,  Common  of  Confessor  non-Pontiff. 

Laus  et  perennis  gloria, 
Patri  sit,  atque  Pilio, 
Sancto  simul  Paraclito, 
In  sempiterna  siecula. 
Hymn  at  First  Vespers,  Common  of  one  Martyr. 

Virtus,  honor,  laus,  gloria, 
Deo  Patri  cum  Filio, 
Sancto  simul  Paraclito, 
In  sseculorum  sascula. 
Hymn  at  First  Vespers,  Common  of  Virgins. 

Jesu,  tibi  sit  gloria. 
Qui  natus  es  de  Virgine, 
Cum  Patre  et  almo  Spiritu, 
In  sempiterna  saecula. 

Hymns  in  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 
Et  Filio,  qui  a  mortuis 
Surrexit,  ac  Paraclito, 
In  sempiterna  saecula. 

Hymns  in  Paschal  Time. 

Sit  Christe,  Eex  piissime, 

Tibi,  Patrique  gloria, 

Cum  Spiritu  Paraclito, 

Nunc  et  per  omne  sceculum. 

Hymn  at  Lauds,  Common  of  Confessor  Pontiff. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 
Ejusque  soli  Filio, 
Cum  Spiritu  Paraclito, 
Nu7ic  ci  per  omne  scec/ilum. 

Hymn  at  Prime. 

Patri,  simulque  Filio, 
Tibique  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Sicut  fait,  sit  jugiter, 
Sa'culuni  per  omne  gloria. 

Hymn  at  Vespers  of  Saturday. 
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These  are  only  a  few  examples  lukeii  from  many.  But  they 
are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  bring  out  clearly  what  is  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  Doxology,  as  shown  in  the  general  liturgy  of 
the  Church.  It  is  not  a  statement  ov  a,  2)>'ophccy ,  hnt  a  prayer 
that  honour  praise  and  glory  may  be  given  to  the  three  Divine 
Persons,  throughout  all  ages.  I  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  last  three  examples ;  because  the  phrases  there  printed  in 
Italics — siciit  fiiit,  sit  jiujiter,  nunc  et  per  omne  sceculiim, — bear  a 
striking  analog}'  to  those  of  the  Gloria  Patri :  sicnt  crat  in  i}yincipio, 
ct  nunc,  ct  semper,  ct  in  scrcula  sceculoruvi.  The  construction  of 
these  phrases,  in  the  Hymns  quoted,  is  unmistakeable.  We  pray 
that  glory  be  given  to  the  three  Di\-ine  Persons,  now,  and  always, 
and  for  ever,  as  it  was  i)i  the  imst.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  adopt 
the  same  construction  in  the  Gloria  Patri ;  especially  as  the  Latin 
text  not  only  admits  of  this  construction  but,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  seems  imperatively  to  demand  it  ? 

III.  Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  received  English 
translation,  however  familiar  the  words  have  become  to  the  ear 
from  constant  use,  is  in  some  degree  unnatural  and  preposterous, 
even  when  considered  in  itself.  We  pray  that  glory  may  he  given 
to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  the  same  breath, 
we  go  on  to  proclaim  that  it  is  given,  and  ever  ivill  be  given.  If  it 
is  given,  and  ever  will  be  given,  where  is  the  need  for  our  prayer? 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  pray  for  what  we 
believe  is  sure  to  happen.  This  would  be  unnecessary  for  my 
argument.  My  point  is,  that  when  we  pray  that  a  thing  may  be 
done,  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  prayer,  to  affirm, 
in  the  same  sentence,  that  it  is  done,  and  always  tvill  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  fitting,  and  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  liturgj-  of  the  Church,  to  pray  that  glory  be  given  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  noto,  and  always  and  for  ever,  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gerald  Molloy. 
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ENCYCLICAIi     LETTER     OP     OUB     MOST     HOLY  FATHER 
POPE   LEO  XIII.    ON  JESUS  CHRIST,   THE  REDEEMER 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 
VENEEABILES  FKATKES  SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTIONEM 

Tametsi  futura  prospicientibus,  vacuo  a  sollicitudine  animo 
esse  non  licet,  immo  vero  non  paucae  sunt  nec  leves  extimescendae 
formidines,  cum  tot  tamque  inveteratae  malorum  caussae  et 
privatim  et  publice  insideant :  tamen  spei  ac  solatii  aliquid 
videntur  haec  extrema  saeculi  divino  munere  peperisse.  Nemo 
enim  existimet,  nihil  habere  ad  communem  salutem  momenti 
renovatam  cogitationem  bonorum  animi,  fideique  et  pietatis 
christianae  excitata  studia  :  quas  quidem  virtutes  revirescere 
apud  complures  aut  corroborari  hoc  tempore,  satis  expressa  signa 
testantur.  En  quippe  in  medio  illecebrarum  saeculi  ac  tot 
circumiectis  pietati  offensionibus,  tamen  uno  nutu  Pontificis 
undique  commeare  Eomam  ad  limina  sanctorum  Apostolorum 
multitude  frequens  :  cives  pariter  ac  peregrini  dare  palam  reli- 
gioni  operam  :  oblataque  Ecclesiae  indulgentia  confisi,  parandae 
aeternae  salutis  artes  studiosius  exquirere.  Quem  praeterea  ista 
non  moveat,  quae  omnium  obversatur  oculis,  erga  humani  generis 
•  Salvatorem  solito  magis  incensa  pietas  ?  Optimis  rei  christianae 
temporibus  facile  dignus  iudicabitur  iste  ardor  animi  tot  hominum 
millium  una  voluntate  sententiaque  ab  ortu  ad  solis  occasum 
consalutantium  nomen  laudesque  praedicantium  lesii  Christi. 
Atque  utinam  istas  avitae  religionis  velut  erumpentes  flammas 
magnum  incendium  consequatur  :  exemplumque  excellens  multo- 
rum  reliquos  permoveat  universos.  Quid  enim  tam  huic  aetati 
necessarium,  quam  redintegrari  late  in  civitatibus  indolem  chris- 
tianam,  virtutesque  veteres  ?  Illud  calamitosum,  alios  et  quidem 
nimis  multos  obsurdescere,  nec  ea,  quae  ab  eiusmodi  pietatis  reno- 
vatione  monentur,  audire.  Qui  tamen  si  scircnt  donum  Dei,  si 
reputarent,  nihil  fieri  posse  miserius  quam  descivisse  a  liberatore 
orbis  terrarum,  moresque  et  instituta  Christiana  deseruisse,  utique 
exsuscitarent  et  ipsi  sese,  certissimumque  interitum  effugere  con- 
verso  itinere  properarent.  lam  vero  tueri  in  terra  atque  amplificare 
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imperium  Filii  Dei,  divinorumque  beneficiorum  communicatione 
lit  homines  salvi  sint  contendere,  munus  est  Ecclesiaeita  magnum 
atque  ita  suum,  ut  hoc  in  opere  maxime  omnis  eius  auctoritas  ac 
potestas  consistat.  Id  Nos  in  administratione  PontiGcatus  maximi, 
perdifficili  ilia  quidem  ac  plena  curarum ,  videmur  ad  hunc  diem 
pro  viribus  studuisse  :  vobis  autem,  venerabiles  Fratres,  usitatum 
certe  est,  immo  quotidianum,  praecipuas  cogitationes  vigiliasque 
in  eodem  negotio  Nobiscum  consumere.  Verum  utrique  debemus 
pro  conditione  temporum  etiam  maiora  conari,  nominatimque  per 
sacri  opportunitatem  Anni  disseminare  latins  notitiam  atque 
amorem  lesu  Christi,  docendo,  suadendo,  hortando,  si  forte  exau- 
diri  vox  nostro  queat,  non  tarn  eis,  dicimus,  qui  eft'ata  Christiana 
accipere  pronis  auribus  consuevere,  quam  ceteris  omnibus  longe 
miserrimis,  christianum  retinentibus  nomen,  vitam  sine  fide,  sine 
amore  Christi  agitantibus.  Horum  Nos  maxime  miseret :  hos 
nominatim  velumis,  et  quid  agant  et  quorsum  evasuri  sint,  ni 
resipuerint,  attendere. 

lesum  Christum  nullo  unquam  tempore  nullaque  ratione 
novisse,  summa  infelicitas  est,  vacat  tamea  pervicacia  atque 
ingrati  animi  vitio  :  repudiare  aut  oblivisci  iam  coguitum,  id  vero 
scelus  est  adeo  tetrum  atque  insanum,  ut  in  hominem  cadere  vix 
posse  videatur.  Principium  enim  atque  origo  ille  est  omnium 
bonorum  :  humanumque  genus,  quemadmodum  sine  Christi  bene- 
iicio  liberari  nequiverat,  ita  nec  conservari  sine  eius  virtute  potest. 
'  Non  est  in  alio  aliquo  salus.  Nec  enim  aliud  nomen  est  sub 
caelo  datum  hominibus,  in  quo  oporteat  nos  salvos  fieri.''  Quae 
vita  mortaUum  sit,  unde  exsulet  lesus,  '  Dei  virtus  et  Dei 
sapientia,'  qui  mores,  quae  extrema  rerum  non  satis  decent 
exemplo  suo  expertes  christiani  luminis  gentes  ?  Quarum  qui 
parumper  meminerit  vel  adumbratum  apud  Paulum  -  caecitateni 
mentis,  depravationem  naturae,  portenta  superstitionum  ac  libi- 
dinum,  is  profecto  defixum  misericordia  simul  atque  hori'ore 
animum  sentiat.  Comperta  \Tjlgo  sunt,  quae  memoramus  hoc 
loco,  non  tamen  meditata,  nec  cogitata  vulgo.  Neque  enim  tarn 
multos  abalienaret  superbia,  aut  socordia  languefaceret,  si  divino- 
rum  beneficiorum  late  memoria  coleretur,  saepiusque  repeterct 
animus,  unde  hominem  Christus  eripuit,  et  quo  provexit.  Exheres 
atque  exsul  tot  iam  aetates  in  interitum  gens  humana  quotidie 
rapiebatur,  formidolosis  illis  aliisque  implicata  malis,  quae  primo- 
rum  parentum  pepererat  delictum,  nec  ea  crant  ulla  humana  ope 
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sanabilia,  quo  tempore  Christus  Dominus,  demissus  e  caelo  libera- 
tor, apparuit.  Eum  quidem  victorem  domitoreraque  serpentis 
futurum.  Deus  ipse  in  primo  mundi  ortu  spoponderat :  inde  in 
adventum  eius  intueri  acri  cum  expectatione  desiderii  saecula 
consequentia.  In  eo  spem  omnem  repositam,  sacrorum  fata 
vatum  perdiu  ac  luculente  cecinerant :  quin  etiam  lecti  cuiusdam 
populi  varia  fortuna,  res  gestae,  instituta,  leges,  ceremoniae,  sacri- 
ficia,  distinete  ac  dilucide  praesignificaveraut,  salutem  hominum 
generi  perfectam  absolutamque  in  eo  fore,  qui  sacerdos  tradebatur 
futurus,  idemque  hostia  piacularis,  restitutor  humanae  libertatis, 
princeps  pacis,  doctor  universarum  gentium,  regni  conditor  in 
aeternitate  temporum  permansuri.  Quibus  et  titulis  et  imaginibus 
et  vaticiniis  specie  variis,  re  concinentibus,  ills  designabatur  unus, 
qui  propter  nimiam  caritatem  suam  qua  dilexit  nos,  pro  salute 
nostra  sese  aliquando  devoveret.  Sane  cum  divini  venisset  matu- 
ritas  consilii,  unigenitus  Filius  Dei,  factus  homo,  violate  Patris 
numini  cumulatissime  pro  hominibus  uberrimeque  satisfecit  de 
sanguine  suo,  tantoque  redemptum  pretio  vindicavit  sibi  genus 
hvTmanum.  '  Non  corruptibilibus  auro  vel  ai'gento  redempti 
estis  :  .  .  .  sed  pretioso  sanguine  quasi  agni  immaculati  Christ), 
et  incontaminati.'  Ita  omnes  in  universum  homines  potestati 
lam  imperioque  suo  subiectos,  quod  cunctorum  ipse  et  conditor 
est  et  conservator,  vere  proprieque  redimendo,  rursus  fecit  iuris 
sui.  '  Non  estis  vestri  :  empti  enim  estis  pretio  magno.'-  Hinc 
a  Deo  instaurata  in  Christo  omnia.  '  Sacramentum  voluntatis 
suae,  secundum  beneplacitum  eius,  quod  proposuit  in  eo,  in 
dispensatione  plenitudinis  temporum  instaurare  omnia  in  Christo.''* 
Cum  delesset  lesus  chirogi'aphum  decreti,  quod  erat  contrarium, 
nobis,  affigens  illud  cruci,  continuo  quivere  caelestes  irae :  con- 
turbato  errantique  hominum  generi  antiquae  servitutis  liberata 
nexa,  Dei  reconciliata  voluntas,  reddita  gi'atia,  reclusus  aeternae 
beatitudinis  aditus,  eiusque  potiundae  et  ius  restitutum  et  instru- 
menta  praebita.  Turn  velut  excitatus  e  veterno  quo  dam  diuturno 
ac  mortifero  dispexit  homo  lumen  veritatis  concupitum  per  tot 
saecula  quaesitumque  frustra  :  in  primisque  agnovit,  ad  bona  se 
multo  altiora  multoque  magnificentiora  natum  quam  haec  sint, 
quae  sensibus  pr accipiuntur,  fragilia  et  fiuxa,  quibus  cogitationes 
curasque  suas  antea  finierat :  atque  banc  omnino  esse  humanae 
eonstitutionem  vitae,  hanc  legem  supremam,  hue  tamquam  ad 
finem  omnia  referenda,  ut  a  Deo  profecti,  ad  Deum  aliquando 

1 1  ret.  i.  IS,  I'J.  '  1  Cor.  vi.  li),  20.  Eph.  i.  9, 10. 
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revertamur.  Ex  hoc  initio  et  fundamento  recreata  revixit  con- 
scientia  diguitatis  humanae  :  sensum  fraternae  omnium  necessitu- 
dinis  excepere  pectora  :  turn  officia  et  iura,  id  quod  erat  consequens, 
partim  ad  perfectiouem  adducta,  partim  ex  integro  constituta> 
simulque  tales  excitatae  passim  virtutes,  quales  ne  suspicavi 
quidem  ulla  veterum  philosophia  potuisset.  Quamobrem  consilia, 
actio  vitae,  mores,  in  alium  abiere  cursuin  :  cumque  Redemptoris 
late  liuxisset  cognitio,  atque  in  intimas  civitatum  venas  virtus 
eius,  expultrix  ignorantiae  ac  vitiorum  veterum,  permanasset, 
turn  ea  est  conversio  rerum  consecuta,  quae,  Christiana  gentium 
humanitate  parta,  faciem  orbis  terrarum  funditus  commutavit. 

Istarum  in  recordatione  rerum  quaedam  inest,  venerabiles 
Fratres,  infiuita  incunditas,  pariterque  magna  vis  admonitionis, 
scilicet  ut  habeamus  toto  animo,  referendamque  curemus,  ut 
potest,  divino  Servatori  gi-atiani. 

Eemoti  ob  vetustatem  sumus  ab  originibus  primordiisque 
restitutae  salutis  :  quid  tamen  istuc  referat,  quando  redemptionis 
pei"petua  virtus  est,  perenniaque  et  immortalia  manent  beneficia  ? 
Qui  naturam  peccato  perditam  reparavit  semel,  servat  idem  serva- 
bitque  in  pei'petuum ;  '  Dedit  redemptionem  semetipsum  pro 
omnibus.''  'In  Christo  omnes  vivificabuntur.' -  '  Et  regni 
eius  non  erit  finis.''  Itaque  ex  aeterno  Dei  consilio,  omnis 
est  in  Christo  lesu  cum  singulorum,  tum  universorum  posita 
salu3 :  eum  qui  deserunt,  hoc  ipso  exitium  sibi  privatim  coeco 
furore  consciscunt,  eodemque  tempore  committunt,  quantum  est 
in  se,  ut  quam  malorum  calamitatumque  molem  pro  pietate  sua 
Redemptor  depulerat,  ad  earn  ipsam  convictus  humanus  magna 
iactatus  tempestate  relabatui". 

Eapiuntur  enim  errore  vago  optata  ab  meta  longius,  quicum- 
que  in  itinera  se  devia  coniecerint.  Similiter  si  lux  veri  pura  et 
sincera  respuatm-,  offundi  caligiuem  mentibus,  miseraque  opinio- 
num  pravitate  passim  infatuari  animos  necesse  est.  Spes  autem 
sanitatis  quota  potest  esse  reliqua  iis,  qui  principium  et  fontem 
vitae  deserant?  Atqui  via,  Veritas  et  vita  Christus  est  unice. 
'  Ego  sum  via,  et  Veritas,  et  vita  *  ita  ut,  eo  posthabito,  tria  ilia 
ad  omnem  salutem  necessaria  principia  tollantur. 

Num  disserere  est  opus,  quod  ipsa  res  monet  assidue,  quodque 
vel  in  maxima  mortalium  bonorum  affluentia  in  se  quisque  penitus 
sentit,  nihil  esse,  praeter  Deum,  in  quo  voluntas  humana  absolute 
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possit  atque  omni  ex  parte  quiescere  ?  Omnino  finis  iiomini, 
Deus :  atque  omnis  haec,  quae  in  terris  degitur,  aetas  similitudi- 
nem  peregi'inationis  cuiusdam  atque  imaginem  verissime  gerit. 
lamvero  via  nobis  Christus  est,  quia  ex  lioc  mortali  cursu,  tain 
laborioso  praesertim  tamque  ancipiti,  ad  summum  et  extremum 
bonorum,  Deum,  nulla  ratioue  pervenire,  nisi  Christo  auctore  et 
duce  possumus.  '  Nemo  venit  ad  Patrem,  nisi  per  me.'  Quo 
modo  nisi  per  eum  ?  Nempe  in  primis  et  maxime,  nisi  per  gra- 
tiam  eius  :  quae  tamen  vacua  in  homine  foret,  neglectis  praeceptis 
eius  et  legibus.  Quod  enim  iieri,  parta  per  lesum  Christum  salute, 
oportebat,  legem  ipse  suam  reliquit  custodem  et  procuratricem 
generis  humani,  qua  nimirum  gubernante,  a  vitae  pravitate 
conversi,  ad  Deum  homines  suum  securi  contenderent.  '  Euntes 
docete  omnes  gentes  :  .  .  .  doeentes  eos  servare  omnia  quaecum- 
que  mandavi  vobis.'  '  Mandata  mea  servate.'  ^  Ex  quo  intelligi 
debet,  illud  esse  in  professione  Christiana  praecipuum  planeque 
necessarium,  praebere  se  ad  lesu  Christi  praecepta  docilem  eique, 
ut  domino  ac  regi  summo,  obnoxiam  ac  devotam  penitus  gerere 
voluntatem.  Magna  res,  et  quae  multum  saepe  laborem  vehemen- 
temque  contentionem  et  constantiam  desiderat.  Quamvis  enim 
Eedemptoris  beneficio  humana  sit  reparata  natura,  superstes 
tamen  in  unoquoque  nostrum  velut  quaedam  aegrotatio  est,  infir- 
mitas  ac  vitiositas.  Appetitus  varii  hue  atque  illuc  hominem 
rapiunt,  rerumque  externarum  illecebrae  facile  impellunt  animum 
ut,  quod  lubeat,  non  quod  a  Christo  imperatum  sit,  sequatur. 
Atqui  tamen  contra  nitendum,  atque  omnibus  viribus  repugnandum 
est  cupiditatibus  m  obseqidum  Christi :  quae,  nisi  parent  rationi, 
dominantur,  totumque  hominem  Christo  ereptum,  sibi  faciunt  ser- 
vientem.  'Homines  corrupti  mente,  reprobi  circa  fidem,  non 
•efficiunt  ut  non  serviant  .  .  .  ,  serviunt  enim  cupiditati  triplici, 
vel  voluptatis,  vel  excellentiae,  vel  spectaculi.'  *  Atque  in  eiusmodi 
certamine  sic  quisque  affectus  esse  debet,  ut  molestias  etiam  et 
incommoda  sibi  suscipienda,  Christi  caussa,  putet.  Difficile,  quae 
tanto  opere  alliciunt  atque  oblectant,  repellere :  durum  atque 
asperum  ea,  quae  putantur  bona  corporis  et  fortunae,  prae  Christi 
domini  voluntate  imperioque  contemnere  :  sed  omnino  christianum 
hominem  oportet  patientem  et  fortem  esse  in  perferendo,  si  vult 
hoc,  quod  datura  est  vitae,  christiane  traducere.  Oblitine  sumus 
cuius   corporis   et   cuius   capitis   simus   membra  ?  Proposito 


^  To.  xiv.  6. 
To.  xiv.  15. 
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sibi  gaudio  susiiiiuit  cruueiii,  qui  nobis  ut  nosmetipsos  abne- 
garemus    praescripsit.     Ex   ea   veio   affectione   animi,  quam 
Uiximus,  humanae  naturae  dignitas  pendet  ipsa.    Quod  enim 
vel   sapientia   antiquorum  saepe   vidit,  inaperare   sibi  efficere- 
que  ut  pars  animi  inferior  obediat  superiori,  uequaquam  est 
fractae  voluntatis  demissio,  sod  potius  quaedam  generosa  virtus 
rationi  mirifice  congruens,  in  primisque  homine  digna.  Ceterum, 
muUa  ferre  et  pei-peti,  humana  conditio  est.    Vitam  sibi  dolore 
vacuam  atque  orani  expletam  beatitate  extruere  non  plus  homo 
potest,  quam  divini  conditoris  sui  delere  consilia,  qui  culpae  veteris 
consectaria  voluit  manere  perpetua.    Cousentaneum  est  ergo,  non 
expectare  in  terris  finem  doloris,  sed  firmare  aniraum  ad  ferendum 
dolorem,  quo  scilicet  ad  spem  certam  maximorum  bonorum  erudi- 
mur.    Neque  enim  opibus  aut  vitae  delicatiori,  neque  honoribus 
aut  potentiae,  sed  patientiae  et  lacrimis,  studio  iustitiae  et  mundo 
■covdi  sempiternara  in  caelo  beatitudinem  Christus  assignavit. 

Hinc  facile  apparet  quid  sperari  denique  ex  eorum  errore  super- 
biaque  debeat,  qui,  spreto  Eedemptoris  principatu,  in  summo 
rerum  omnium  fastigio  hominem  locant,  atque  imperare  humanam 
naturam  omni  ratioue  atque  in  omnes  partes  statuunt  oportere  : 
quamquam  id  regnum  non  modo  assequi,  sed  nec  definire,  quale 
sit,  queunt.  lesu  Christi  regnum  a  divina  caritate  vim  et  formam 
sumit :  diligere  sancte  atque  ordine,  eius  est  fundamentum  et 
summa.  Ex  quo  ilia  necessario  fluunt,  ofEcia  inviolate  servare  : 
nihil  alteri  de  iure  detrahere  :  humana  caelestibus  inferiora  ducere  : 
amorem  Dei  rebus  omnibus  anteponere.  Sed  isthaec  dominatio 
hominis,  aut  aperte  Christum  reiicientis  aut  non  curantis  agnos- 
cere,  tota  nititur  in  amore  sui,  caritatis  expers,  devotionum  nescia. 
Imperet  quidem  homo,  per  lesum  Christum  licet :  sed  eo,  quo 
solo  potest,  pacto,  ut  primum  omnium  serviat  Deo,  eiusque  ab 
lege  normam  religiose  petat  disciplinamque  vivendi. 

Legem  vero  Christi  dicimus  non  solum  praecepta  morum 
naturalia,  aut  ea  quae  accepere  antiqui  divinitus,  quae  utique 
lesus  Christus  omnia  perfecit  et  ad  summum  adduxit  declarando, 
interpretando,  sanciendo :  verum  etiam  doctrinam  eius  reliquam, 
et  omnes  nominatim  ab  eo  res  institutas.  Quarum  profecto  rerum 
caput  est  Ecclesia  :  immo  ullaene  res  numerantur  Christo  auctore 
institutae,  quas  non  ilia  cumulate  complectatur  et  contineat? 
Porro  Ecclesiae  ministerio,  praeclarissime  ab  se  fundatae,  peren- 
nare  munus  assignatum  sibi  a  Patre  voluit :  cumque  ox  una  parte 
praesidia  salutis  humanae  in  earn  omnia  contulisset,  ex  altera 
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gravissime  sanxit,  ei  ut  homines  perinde  subessent  ac  sibimetipsi,. 
eamdemque  studiose  et  in  omni  vita  sequerentur  ducem  :  '  qui  vos 
audit,  me  audit:  et  qui  vos  spernit  me  spernit.'^  Quocirca 
omnino  petenda  ab  Ecclesia  lex  Christi  est :  ideoque  via  homini 
Christus,  via  item  Ecclesia  :  ille  per  se  et  natura  sua ;  haec  man- 
dato  munere  et  communicatione  potestatis.  Ob  earn  rem  quicum- 
que  ad  salutem  contendere  seorsum  ab  Ecclesia  velint,  falluntur 
errore  viae,  frustraque  contendunt. 

Quae  autem  privatorum  hominum,  eadem  fere  est  caussa 
imperiorum :  haec  enim  ipsa  in  exitus  perniciosos  incurrere 
necesse  est,  si  digrediantur  de  via.  Humanae  procreator  idemque 
redemptor  naturae,  Eilius  Dei,  rex  et  dominus  est  orbis  terrarum, 
potestatemque  summam  in  homines  obtinet  cum  singulos,  tum 
iure  sociatos.  '  Dedit  ei  potestatem,  et  honorem,  et  regnum  :  et 
omnes  populi,  tribus  et  linguae  ipsi  servient.'  ^  <  Ego  autem  con- 
stitutus  sum  rex  ab  eo  .  .  .  Dabo  tibi  gentes  haereditatem  tuam, 
et  possessionem  tuam  terminos  terrae.'  ^  Debet  ergo  in  convictu 
humano  et  societate  lex  valere  Christi,  ita  ut  non  privatae  tantum 
ea  sit,  sed  et  publicae  dux  et  magistra  vitae.  Quoniamque  id  ita  est 
provisum  et  constitutum  divinitus,  nec  repugnare  quisquam  impune 
potest,  idcirco  male  consulitur  rei  publicae  ubicumque  instituta 
Christiana  non  eo,  quo  debent,  habeantur  loco.  Amoto  lesu,  desti- 
tuitur  sibi  humana  ratio,  maximo  orbata  praesidio  et  lumine  :  tum 
ipsa  facile  obscuratur  notio  caussae,  quae  caussa,  Deo  auctore, 
genuit  communem  societatem,  quaeque  in  hoc  consistit  maxime  ut^ 
civili  coniunctione  adiutrice,  consequantur  cives  naturale  bonum, 
sed  prorsus  summo  illi,  quod  supra  naturam  est,  perfectissimo- 
que  et  perpetuo  bono  convenienter.  Occupatis  rerum  confusione 
mentibus,  ingrediuntur  itinera  devio  tam  qui  parent,  quam  qui 
imperant :  abest  enim  quod  tuto  sequantur,  et  in  quo  consistant. 

Quo  pacto  miserum  et  calamitosum  aberrare  de  via,  simillime 
deserere  veritatem.  Prima  autem  et  absoluta  et  essentialis  Veritas 
Christus  est,  utpote  Verbum  Dei,  consubstantiale  et  coaeternum 
Patri,  unum  ipse  et  Pater.  Ego  sum  via,  et  Veritas.  Itaque,  si 
verum  quaeritur,  pareat  primum  omnium  lesu  Christo,  in  eiusque 
magisterio  secura  conquiescat  humana  ratio,  propterea  quod 
Christi  voce  loquitm-  ipsa  Veritas.  Innumerabilia  genera 
sunt,  in  quibus  humani  facultas  ingenii,  velut  in  uberrimo  campo 
et  quidem  suo,  investigando  contemplandoque,  libere  excurrat, 
idque   non   solum   concedente,    sed   plane   postulante  natura. 
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lUud  nefas  et  conti'a  natm-am,  contineri  mentem  nolle  finibus 
suis,  abiectaque  modestia  debita,  Christi  docentis  aspernari 
auctoritatem.  Doctrina  ea,  unde  nostra  omnium  pendet  salus, 
fere  de  Deo  est  rebusque  divinissimis  :  neque  sapieutia  hominis 
cuiusquam  peperit  earn,  sed  Pilius  Dei  ipso  ab  Patre  suo  totam 
hausit  atque  accepit  :  '  Verba  quae  dedisti  mihi,  dedi  eis.'"'  Idcirco 
plura  necsssario  complectitur,  non  quae  rationi  dissentiant,  id 
enim  fieri  nuUo  pacto  potest,  sed  quorum  altitudinem  cogitatione 
assequi  non  magis  possumus,  quam  comprehendere,  qualis  est  in 
se,  Deum.  At  enim  si  tam  muUae  res  existunt  occultae  et  a 
natura  ipsa  involutae,  quas  nulla  queat  humana  explicare  sollertia, 
de  quibus  tamen  nemo  sanus  dubitare  ausit,  erit  quidem  libertate 
perverse  utentium  non  ea  perferre  quae  supra  universam  naturam 
longe  sunt  posita,  quod  percipere  qualia  sint  non  licet.  Nolle 
dogmata  hue  plane  recidit,  christianam  religionem  nuUam  esse 
velle.  Porro  flectenda  mens  demisse  et  obnoxie  in  obsequiiim 
Chvisti,  usque  adeo,  ut  eius  numine  imperioque  velut  captiva 
teneatur :  '  In  captivitatem  redigentes  omnem  intellectum  in 
obsequium  Christi.'  -  Tale  prorsus  obsequium  est,  quod  Christus 
sibi  tributum  vult ;  et  iure  vult,  Deus  est  enim,  proptereaque  sicut' 
voluntatis  in  homine,  ita  et  intelligentiae  unus  habet  summum 
imperium.  Serviens  autem  intelligentia  Christo  domino,  nequa- 
quam  facit  homo  serviUter,  sed  maxime  convenienter  tum  rationi, 
turn  nativae  excellentiae  suae.  Nam  voluntate  in  imperium 
concedit  non  hominis  cuiuspiam,  sed  auctoris  sui  ac  principis 
omnium  Dei,  cui  subiectus  est  lege  naturae :  nec  astringi  se 
humani  opinatione  magistri  patitur,  sed  aeterna  atque  immutabili 
veritate.  Ita  et  mentis  naturale  bonum,  et  libertatem  simul 
consequitur.  Veritas  enim,  quae  a  Christi  magisterio  proficiscitur, 
in  conspicuo  ponit,  unaquaeque  res  qualis  in  se  sit  et  quanti :  qua 
imbutus  cognitione,  si  perceptae  veritati  paruerit  homo,  non  se 
rebus,  sed  sibi  res,  nec  rationem  libidini,  sed  libidinem  rationi 
subiiciet :  peccatique  et  errorum  pessima  servitute  depulsa,  in 
libertatem  praestantissimam  vindicabitur  :  '  Cognoscetis  veritatem, 
et  Veritas  liberabit  vos.^  Apparet  igitur,  quorum  mens  imperium 
Christi  recusat,  eos  pervicaci  voluntate  contra  Deum  contendere. 
Elapsi  autem  e  potestate  divina,  non  propterea  solutiores  futuri 
sunt:  incident  in  potestatem  aliqur.in  humanam  :  eligent  quippe, 
ut  fit,  unum  aliquem,  quem  audiant,  cui  obtemperent,  quem 
sequantur    magistrum.     Ad   haec,    mentem    suam,    a  rerum 
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divinarum  communicatione  seclusam,  in  angustiorem  scientiae 
gyrum  compellunt,  et  ad  ea  ipsa,  quae  ratione  cognoscuntur, 
venient  minus  instructi  ad  proficiendum.  Sunt  enina  in  natura 
rerum  non  pauca,  quibus  vel  percipiendis,  vel  explicandis  pluri- 
mum  affert  divina  doctrina  luminis.  Nec  raro,  poenas  de  superbia 
sumpturus,  sinit  illos  Deus  non  vera  cernere,  ut  in  quo  peccant, 
in  eo  plectantur.  Utraque  de  caussa  permultos  saepe  videre  licet 
magnis  ingeniis  exquisitaque  eruditione  praeditos,  tamen  in  ipsa 
exploratione  naturae  tam  absurda  consectantes,  ut  nemo  deterius 
erraverit. 

Certum  igitur  sit,  intelligentiam  in  vita  Christiana  auctoritati 
divinae  totam  et  penitus  esse  tradendam.  Quod  si  in  eo  quod 
ratio  cedit  auctoritati,  elatior  ille  animus,  qui  tantam  habet  in 
nobis  vim,  comprimitur  et  dolet  aliquid,  inde  magis  emergit, 
magnam  esse  in  christiano  opoiiere  non  voluntatis  dumtaxat,  sed 
etiam  mentis  tolerantiam.  Atque  id  velimus  meminisse,  qui 
cogitatione  sibi  fingunt  ac  plane  mallent  quamdam  in  Christiana 
professione  et  sentiendi  disciplinam  et  agendi,  cuius  assent  prae- 
cepta  moUiora,  quaeque  humanae  multo  indulgentior  naturae, 
nuUam  in  nobis  tolerantiam  requireret,  aut  mediocrem.  Non 
satis  vim  intelligunt  fidei  institutorumque  christianorum  :  non 
vident,  undique  nobis  occurrere  Cruccm,  exemplum  vitae  vexill- 
umque  perpetuum  iis  omnibus  futurum,  qui  re  ac  factis,  non 
tantum  nomine,  sequi  Christum  velint. 

Vitam  esse,  solius  est  Dei.  Ceterae  naturae  omnes  participes 
vitae  sunt,  vita  non  sunt.  Ex  omni  autem  aeternitate  ac  suapte 
natura  vita  Christus  est,  quo  modo  est  Veritas,  quia  Deus  de  Deo. 
Ab  ipso,  ut  ab  ultimo  augustissimoque  prinoipio,  vita  omnis  in 
mundum  influxit  perpetuoque  influet  :  quidquid  est,  per  ipsum  est, 
quidquid  vivit,  per  ipsum  vivit,  quia  omnia  per  Verbum  'facta 
sunt,  et  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est.'  Id  quidem 
in  vita  naturae :  sed  multo  meliorem  vitam  multoque  potiorem 
satis  iam  tetigimus  supra,  Christi  ipsius  beneficio  partam,  nempe 
vitam  gratiae,  cuius  beatissimus  est  exitus  vita  gloriae,  ad  quam 
cogitationes  atque  actionea  referendae  omnes.  In  hoc  est  omnis 
vis  doctrinae  legumque  christianarum  ut  peccatis  vwrtid,  iustitiae 
vivanms,'^  id  est  virtuti  et  sanctitati,  in  quo  moralis  vita  animorum 
cum  explorata  spe  beatitudinis  sempiternae  consistit.  Sed  vere 
et  proprie  et  ad  salutem  apte  nulla  re  alia,  nisi  fide  Christiana, 
alitur  iustitia.    '  lustus  ex  tide  vivit.      '  Sine  fide  impossibile  est 
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placere  Deo. ' ^    Itaque  sator  et  parens  et  altor  fidei  lesus  Christus, 
ipse  est  qui  vitam  in  nobis  moralem  conservat  ac  sustentat :  idque 
potissimum   Ecclesiae   ministerio  :  huic  enim,    benigno  provi- 
dentissimoque  consilio,  adniinistranda  instrumenta  tradidit,  quae 
banc,  de  qua  loquimur  vitam  gignerent,  generatani  tuerenturi 
extinctam  renovarent.    Vis  igitur  procreatrix  eademque  conser- 
vatrix  virtutum  aalntariiim  eliditur,  si  disciplina  morum  a  fide 
divina  diiungitur  :  ac  sane  despoliant  hominem  dignitate  maxima, 
vitaque   deiectum   supernaturali  ad  naturalem  perniciosissime 
revolvunt,  qui  mores  dirigi  iid  honestatem  uno  rationis  magisterio 
volunt.    Non  quod  praecepta  naturae  dispicere  ac  servare  recta 
ratione  homo  plnra  non  queat  :  sed  omnia  quamvis  dispiceret  et 
sine  ulla  offensione  in  omni  vita  servaret,  quod  nisi  opitulante 
Eedemptoris  gratia  non  potest,  tamen  frustra  quisquam,  expers 
fidei,   de   salute   sempiterna   confideret.    '  Si  quis  in  me  non 
manserit,  mittetur  foras  sicut  palmes  ;  et  arescet,  et  colligent  eum 
et  in  ignem  mittent,  et  ardet.'^    '  Qui  non  crediderit,  condemna- 
bitur.'  '    Ad  extremum  quanti  sit  in  se  ipsa,  et  quos  pariat  fructus 
ista  divinae  fidei  contemptrix  honestas,  nimis  multa  habemus 
documenta  ante  oculos.    Quid  est  quod  in  tanto  studio  stabiliendae 
augendaeque  prosperitatis  publicae,  laborant  tamen   ac  paene 
aegrotant  civitates  tam  multis  in  rebus  tamque  gravibus  quotidie 
magis  ?    Utique  civilem  societatem  satis  aiunt  fretam  esse  per  se 
ipsam  :  posse  sine  praesidio  institutorum  christianorum  commode 
se  habere,  atque  eo,  quo  spectat,  uno  labore  suo  pervenire.  Hinc 
quae   adininistrantur   pubHce,    ea    more   profano  administrari 
malunt :  ita  ut  in   disciplina  civili  vitaque  pubHca  populorum 
vestigia  religionis   avitae    pauciora   quotidie   videas.    At  non 
cernunt  satis  quid  agant.    Nam  submoto  numine  recta  et  prava 
sancientis  Dei,  excidere  auctoritate  principe  leges  necesse  est, 
iustitiamque  collabi,  quae  duofirmissima  sunt  coniunctionis  civilis 
maximeque  necessaria  vincula.    Similique  modo,  sublata  semel 
spe   atque   expectatione    bonorum   immortalium,   pronum  est 
mortalia  sitienter  appetere  :  de  quibus  trahere  ad  se,  quanto  plus 
poterit,  conabitur  quisque  pro  viribus.    Hinc  aemulari,  invidere, 
odisse  ;  turn  consilia  teterrima  :  de  gradu  deiectam  velle  omnem 
potestatem,  meditari  passim  dementes  ruinas.    Non  pacatae  res 
foris,  non  securitas  domi :  defoi'mata  sceleribus  vita  communis. 

In  tanto  cupiditatum  certamine,  tantoque  discrimine,  aut 
extrema  metuenda  pernicies,  aut  idoiieura  quaerendum  mature 
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remedium.  Coercere  maleficos,  vocare  ad  mansuetudinem  mores 
populares  atque  omni  ratione  deterrere  a  delictis  providentia 
leeum,  rectum  idemque  necessarium  :  nequaquam  tamen  in  isto 
omnia.  Altius  sanatio  petenda  populorum :  advocanda  vis 
humana  maior,  quae  attingat  animos,  renovatosque  ad  conscien- 
tiam  officii,  efficiat  meliores :  ipsa  ilia  nimirum  vis,  quae  multo 
maioribus  fessum  malis  vindicavit  semel  ab  interitu  orbem 
terrarum.  Fac  reviviscere  et  valere,  amotis  impedimentis, 
christianos  in  civitate  spiritus  ;  recreabitur  civitas.  Conticescere 
proclive  erit  inferiorum  ordinum  cum  superioribus  contentionem, 
ac  sancta  utrinque  iura  consistere  verecundia  mutua.  Si 
Christum  audiant,  manebunt  in  officio  fortunati  aeque  ac  miseri  : 
alteri  iustitiam  et  caritatem  sentient  sibi  esse  servandam,  si  salvi 
esse  volunt,  alteri  temperantiam  et  modum.  Optime  constiterit 
domestica  societas,  custode  salutari  metu  iubentis,  vetantis  Dei : 
eademque  ratione  plurimum  ilia  in  populis  valebunt,  quae  ab  ipsa 
natura  praecipiuntur,  vereri  potestatem  legitimam  et  obtemperare 
legibus  ius  esse  :  nihil  seditiose  facere,  nec  per  coitiones  moliri 
quicquam.  Ita,  ubi  Christiana  lex  omnibus  praesit  et  earn  nulla 
res  impediat,  ibi  sponte  fit  ut  conservetur  ordo  divina  providentia 
constitutus,  unde  efflorescit  cum  incolumitate  prosperitas.  Clamat 
ergo  communis  salus,  referre  se  necesse  esse,  unde  nunquam 
digredi  oportuerat,  ad  eum  qui  via  et  Veritas  et  vita  est,  nec 
singulos  dumtaxat,  sed  societatem  humanam  universe.  In  banc 
velut  in  possessionem  suam,  restitui  Christum  dominum  oportet, 
efficiendumque  ut  profectam  ab  eo  vitam  hauriant  atque  imbibant 
omnia  membra  et  partes  reipublicae,  iussa  ac  vetita  legum, 
instituta  popularia,  domicilia  doctrinae,  ius  coniugiorum  con- 
victusque  domestici,  tecta  locupletium,  officinae  opificum.  Nec 
fugiat  quemquam,  ex  hoc  pendere  magnopere  ipsam,  quae  tarn 
vehementer  expetitur,  gentium  humanitatem,  quippe  quae  alitur 
et  augetur  non  tarn  iis  rebus,  quae  sunt  corporis,  commoditatibus 
et  copiis,  quam  iis,  quae  sunt  animi,  laudabilibus  moribus  et 
cultu  virtutum. 

Alieni  a  lesu  Christo  plerique  sunt  ignoratione  magis,  quam 
voluntate  improba  :  qui  enim  hominem,  qui  mundum  studeant 
dedita  opera  cognoscere,  quam  plurimi  numerantur ;  qui  Filium 
Dei,  perpauci.  Primum  igitur  sit,  ignorationem  scientia  depellere, 
ne  repudietur  aufc  spernatur  ignotus.  Quotquot  ubique  sunt, 
christianos  obtestamur  dare  velint  operam,  quoad  quisque  potest, 
Eedemptorem  suum  ut  noscant,  qualis  est :  in  quem  ut  quis 
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intuebitui-  mente  sincera  iudicioque  integro,  ita  perspicue  cernet 
nec  eius  lege  fieri  quicquam  posse  salubrius,  nec  doctrina 
divinius.  In  quo  mirurn  quantum  allatura  adiumenti  est 
auctoritas  atque  opera  vestra,  venerabiles  Fratres,  turn  Cler/ 
totius  studium  et  sedulitas.  Insculpere  populorum  in  animi , 
germanam  notionem  ac  props  iinaginem  lesu  Christi,  eiusque 
caritatem,  beneficia,  instituta  illustrare  litteris,  sermone,  in 
scholis  puerilibus,  in  gymnasiis,  in  concione,  ubioumque  se  det 
occasio,  partes  officii  vestri  praecipuas  putatote.  De  iis,  quae 
appellantur  iura,  Jioyninis,  satis  audiit  multitude  :  audiat  aliquando 
de  iuribus  Dei.  Idoneum  tempus  esse,  vel  ipsa  indicant  excitata 
iam,  ut  diximus,  multorum  recta  studia,  atque  ista  nominatim  in 
Eedemptorem  tot  significationibus  testata  pietas,  quam  quidem 
saeculo  insequenti,  si  Deo  placet,  in  auspicium  melioris  aevi 
tradituri  sumus.  Verum,  cum  rea  agatur  quam  non  aliunde 
sperare  nisi  a  gratia  divina  licet,  communi  studio  summisque 
precibus  flectere  ad  misericordiam  insistamus  omnipotentem 
Deum,  ut  interire  ne  patiatur,  quos  ipsemet  profuso  sanguine 
liberavit :  respiciat  banc  propitius  aetatem,  quae  multum  quidem 
deliquit,  sed  multa  vicissim  ad  patiendum  aspera  in  expiationem 
exanclavit :  omniumque  gentium  generumque  homines  benigne 
complexus,  meminerit  suum  illud  :  '  Ego  si  exaltatus  fuero  a  terra, 
omnia  traham  ad  meipsum.^ 

Auspicem  divinorum  munerum,  benevolentiaeque  Nostrae 
paternae  testem  vobis,  venerabiles  Fratres,  Clero  populoque 
vestro  Apostolicam  benedictionem  peramanter  in  Domino  imper- 
timus. 

Datum  Komae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  1  Novembris  An.  MDCCCC. 
Pontificatus  Nostri  vicesimo  tertio. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


^  lo.  lii.  ii. 
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EXTENSION    OF    JUBILEE    TO    THE    WHOLE  "WORLD 

EXTENSIO  VNIVEBSALIS  IVBILAEI  IN  VRBE  CELEBBATI  ANNO 
DOMINI  MILLESIMO  NONINGENTESIMO  AD  VNIVERSVM  CATHOLI- 
CVM  OEBEM 

LEO  EPISCOPVS 

SEEVVS  SERVOBVM  DEI  VNIVERSIS  CHEISTIFIDELIBVS  PEAESENTES 
LITTERAS  INSPECTVRIS  SALVTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTI- 
ONEM 

Temporis  quidem  sacri,  quod  solemni  caei'imoniarum  religioue 
besterao  die  conclusimus,  sicut  iucundus  Nobis  decursus  fuit,  sic 
est  futura  grata  recordatio.  Quod  enim  Ecclesia  optarat,  quodque 
spectai'at  unice,  ut  permoveret  salutariter  animos  post  annos  quin- 
que  et  septuaginta  instaurata  celebritas,  id  videmur,  annuente 
Dei  numine,  consecuti.  Non  enim  pauci,  sed  ad  centena  millia 
et  ex  omnibus  civitatum  ordinibus  numerantur,  qui  extraordina- 
riam  sacrae  indulgentiae  potiundae  facultatem  bbentes  magnaque 
cum  alacritate  arripere  studuerint.  Neque  est  dubitandum,  quin 
poenitentia  salutari  expiati  atque  ad  cbristianas  virtutes  renovati 
plurimorum  animi  inde  fuerint  :  ob  eamque  rem  novum  quoddam 
fidei  pietatisque  robur  ex  boc  fonts  capite  catbolici  nominis  usque- 
quaque  influxisse,  non  immerito  existimamus. 

lamvero,  quod  in  simili  caussa  Decessores  Nostri  consuevere, 
nunc  est  in  animo  Apostolicae  caritatis  dilatare  spatia,  amplio- 
remque  caelestium  bonorum  praebere  facultatem.  Nimirum  con- 
creditum  Nobis  tbesaurum  indulgentiae  sacrae,  qui  anno  exacto 
Eomae  tantum  patuit  amplissime,  eumdem  dimidiato  anno 
proximo  in  toto  orbe  catbolico  patere  universitati  christifidelium 
volumus.  Valebit  id  quidem,  arbitramur,  latius  ad  revocandos 
cbristianos  mores,  ad  copulandas  cum  Apostolica  Sede  arctius 
voluntates,  ad  cetera  vulgo  comparanda  bona,  quae  fuse  persecuti 
sumus,  cum  primo  lubilaeum  magnum  indiximus.  Pertinebit  id 
ipsum  ad  exorientis  saeculi  primordia  rite  dedicanda  :  neque  enim 
aptius  videmus  iniri  posse  saeculum,  quam  si  bomines  instituant 
de  promeritis  Eedemptionis  Cbristi  uberius  proficere.  Minime 
vero  dubitamus,  quin  novum  boc  salutis  praesidium  omnes 
Ecclesiae  lilii  eo  sint  animo  accepturi,  quo  est  a  Nobis  exbibitum. 
Confidimus  autem  Venerabiles  Fratres  Episcopos,  universumque 
clerum,  pro  explorata  ipsorum  vigilantia  diligentiaque  daturos, 
uti  par  est,  operam,  ut  communia  optata  plenissime  eveniant. 

Itaque  auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  beatorum  Apostolorum 
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Petri  et  Pauli  ac  Nostra,  lubilaeum  magnum,  quod  in  hac  Sacra 
Urbe  celebratum  est,  ad  universum  catholicum  orbem  per  has 
litteras  extendimus  ac  sex  mensium  spatio  prorogamus,  ei  pro 
extenso  prorogatoque  haberi  volumus. 

Quapropter  omnibus  utriusque  sexus  Christifidelibus  in  qua- 
cumque  ora  ac  parte  terrarum  exsistentibus,  etiam  iis  qui  forsan 
elapso  anno  Sacro  Eomam  venerunt,  ibique  seu  alibi  quavis 
ratione  hoc  idem  lubilaeum  a  Nobis  concessum  adepti  sunt,  qui 
intra  sex  menses  a  die  publicationis  harum  litterarum  in  qualibet 
Dioecesi  factae  computandos,  Ecclesiam  Cathedralem  in  civitate 
episcopali,  et  maiorem  in  ceteris  locis  dioecesis,  tresque  alias  tarn 
in  ilia,  quam  in  istis,  ab  ipsis  Ordinariis  sive  per  se,  sive  per  suos 
Officiales,  aut  Parochos  vel  Vicarios  foraneos,  designandas,  semel 
saltern  in  die  per  quiudecim  continuos  vel  interpolates  dies,  sive 
naturales,  sive  etiam  ecclesiasticos,  nimirum  a  primis  Vesperis 
unius  diei  ad  integrum  subsequentis  diei  crepusculum  devote  visi- 
taverint,  et  pro  Ecclesiae  exaltatione,  haeresum  extirpatione, 
catholicorum  principum  concordia,  et  christiani  populi  salute  pias 
ad  Deum  preces  effuderint,  vere  poenitsntibus  et  confessis,  sacra^ 
que  Communione  refectis,  plenissimam  peccatorum  suorum  indul- 
gentiam,  remissionem  et  veniam  misericorditer  in  Domino  semel 
concedimus  et  impertimus,  ita  tamen  ut  Confessio  armualis  et 
Sacra  Communio  Paschalis  ad  effectum  lucrandi  lubilaei  mininie 
suflEragentur.  In  locis  vero,  in  quibus  quatuor  Ecclesiarum  defectus 
verificetur,  eisdem  Ordinariis  eodemque  modo  facultas  conceditur 
designandi  minorem  Ecclesiarum  numerum,  seu  etiam  unam,  si 
una  tantum  adsit  Ecclesia,  in  quibus  vel  in  qua  fideles  aliarum 
Ecclesiarum  visitationes  supplere  possint,  eas  vel  earn  visitantes 
iteratis  ac  distinctis  vicibus,  eodem  die  naturali  vel  ecclesiastico, 
ita  tamem  ut  numerus  visitationum  omnium  sit  sexaginta  et  per 
quindecim  continuos  vel  interpolatos  dies  distribuantur.  Eatione 
vero  habita  peculiaris  conditionis,  in  qua  certas  quasdam  personas 
Tersari  contigerit,  haec  statuimus  : 

I.  Na^^gantes  et  iter  facientes,  si  post  elapsos  sex  menses  dictos 
ad  sua  domicilia,  aut  alio  ad  certam  stationem  se  receperint, 
peractis  quae  praescripta  sunt,  et  visitata  quindecim  vicibus 
Ecclesia  Cathedrali,  vel  maiori  aut  Parochiali  eorum  domicilii 
vel  stationis,  eadem  indulgentiam  consequi  possint. 

II.  Locorum  Ordinariis  facultatem  facimus  dispensandi  a 
praescriptis  visitationibus  Moniales,  Oblatas,  aliasque  puellas  ac 
mulieres  in  claustris  monasteriorum  aut  in  aliis  piis  domibus  et 
Communitatibus  vitam  agentibus ;  item  Anachoretas  et  Eremitas, 
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aut  alias  quaslibet  personas  in  carcere  aut  captivitate  exsistentes, 
aut  valetudine  vel  alio  impedimento  detentas,  quominus  statas 
visitationes  peragant ;  eisque  omnibus  et  singulis  in  locum  visita- 
tionum  alia  pia  opera  sive  per  se  ipsos,  sive  per  eorum  earumve 
Eegulares  Praelatos  aut  Confessarios,  etiam  extra  sacramentalem 
Confessionem,  commutandi ;  similiter  dispensandi  pueros,  non- 
dum  ad  primam  Communionem  admissos,  eisque  alia  pia  opera 
etiam  pro  sacramentali  Communione  praescribendi ;  Capitulis 
autem,  Congregationibus  tam  saecularium  quam  regularium, 
Sodalitatibus,  Confraternitatibus,  Universitatibus,  seu  CoUegiis 
quibuscumque,  nec  non  Cbristifidelibus  cum  proprio  Parocho,  aut 
alio  sacerdote  ab  eo  deputato,  statutas  Ecclesias  processionaliter 
visitantibus,  easdem  visitationes  ad  minorem  numerum  reducendi. 
De  Confessario  lubilaei  haec  indulgemus  : 

I.  Moniales  earumque  Novitiae  sibi  ad  bunc  effectum  eligere 
poterunt  Confessarium  quemcumque  ad  excipiendas  Monialium 
Confessiones  ab  actuali  Ordinario  loci  approbatum. 

II.  Ceteri  omnes  utriusque  sexus  Cbristifideles  tam  laici  quam 
ecclesiastic!,  Saeculares  et  cuiusvis  Ordinis  et  Instituti  etiam 
specialiter  nominandi  Eegulares  poterunt  ad  eumdem  effectum 
sibi  eligere  quemcumque  presbyterum  Confessarium,  tam  Saecu- 
larem,  quam  cuiusvis  Ordinis  et  Instituti  etiam  diversi  Eegularem, 
ab  Ordinario  actuali  loci  ad  audiendas  personarum  saecularium 
confessiones  approbatum  ;  vel,  si  agatur  de  Eegularibus,  Con- 
fessarium proprii  Ordinis  eligere  volentibus,  a  Praelato  Eegulari 
ad  suorum  Eeligiosorum  audiendas  confessiones  approbatum. 

III.  Confessario  ita  approbato  et  ad  effectum  lucrandi  lubilaei 
electo  facultatem  hac  vice  concedimus,  intra  dictum  semestris 
spatium  in  foro  dumtaxat  conscientiae  absolrendi  ab  excommuni- 
cationis,  suspensionis  et  aliis  ecclesiasticis  sententiis  et  censuris 
a  iure  vel  ab  homine  quavis  de  caussa  latis  seu  inflictis,  etiam 
Ordinariis  locoruni,  ac  Nobis  et  Sedi  Apostolicae,  etiam  in  casibus 
cuicumque  ac  Summo  Pontifici  et  Sedi  Apostolicae,  speciali  licet 
forma,  reservatis,  et  qui  alias  in  coneessione  quantumvis  ampla 
non  intelligerentur  eoncessi,  necnon  ab  omnibus  peccatis  et 
excessibus,  quantumcumque  gravibus  et  enormibus,  etiam  iisdem 
Ordinariis  ac  Nobis  et  Sedi  Apostolicae,  ut  praefertur,  reservatis, 
iniuncta  poenitentia  salutari  aliisque  de  iure  iniungendis.  Excipi- 
tur  crimen  absolutionis  complicis,  quod  ter,  aut  amplius  admissum 
fuerit.  Praecipue  vero  haereticos,  qui  fuerint  publice  dogma- 
tizantes,  ne  absolvat,  nisi,  abiurata  baeresi,  scandalum,  ut  par 
est,  reparaverint ;  item  qui  bona  vel  iura  ecclesiastica  acquisierint 
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sine  venia,  ne  absolvat  nisi  lis  restitutis  aut  se  composuerint,  vel 
sincere  promiserint,  quam  primum  se  composituros  apud  Ordina- 
riura,  vel  apud  Sanctam  Sedem. 

IV.  Item  vota  quaecumque  etiam  iurata,  et  Sedi  Apostolicae 
reservata  (Castitatis,  Eeligionis  et  obligatoriis,  quae  a  tertio 
acceptata  fuerint,  seu  in  quibus  agatur  de  damno  tertii  semper 
exceptis,  necnon  poenalibus,  quae  praeservativa  a  peccato  nuncu- 
pantur,  nisi  commutatio  futura  iudicetur  eiusmodi,  ut  non  minus 
a  peccato  committendo  refraenet,  quam  prior  voti  materia)  in  alia 
pia  et  salutaria  opera  commutare  ;  et  cum  poenitentibus  buins- 
niodi  in  Sacris  Ordinibus  constitutis  etiam  Eegularibus  super 
occulta  irregularitate  ad  exercitium  eorumdem  Ordinum  et  ad 
superiorum  assecutionem,  ob  censurarum  violationem  dumtaxat 
contracta,  dispensare  possit,  dummodo  ad  forum  ecclesiasticum 
non  sit  deducta,  nec  facile  deducenda. 

V.  Similique  modo  cum  illis  qui,  scienter  vel  ignoranter,  cum 
impediment©  gradus  secundi  et  tertii,  vel  tertii  solius,  aut  tertii  et 
quarti,  vel  quarti  solius  consanguinitatis,  uel  aflinitatis  etiam  ex 
copula  licita  provenientis,  matrimonium  iam  contraierunt,  dum- 
modo huiusmodo  impedimentum  occultum  remaneat,  dispensare 
pro  foro  tantum  conscientiae  possit  ad  remanendum  in  matrimonio. 

VI.  Similiter,  pi'o  foro  conscientiae  tantum  dispensare  valeat 
super  impedimento  dirimente  occulto  tam  primi  et  secundi,  quam 
primi  tantum,  aut  secundi  tantum  gradus  affinitatis  ex  copula 
illicita  provenientis  in  matrimonio  contracto ;  atque  etiam,  dum- 
modo causae  graves  et  quae  canonice  sufficientes  habentur 
intersint,  in  contrabendo  :  ita  tamen  ut,  si  buiusmodi  affinitas 
proveniat  ex  copula  cum  matre  desponsatae,  vel  desponsandae, 
buius  nativitaa  copulam  antecesserit,  et  non  aliter. 

VII.  Dispensare  similiter,  pro  eodem  foro,  tam  de  contracto, 
•quam  de  contrabendo  possit  super  impedimento  cognationis  spiri- 
tualis,  itemque  super  occulto  impedimento  criminis,  neutro  tamen 
macbinante,  idest  quando  solum  concurrant  adulterium  et  fides 
data  de  matrimonio  contrabendo  post  coniugis  mortem. 

VIII.  Dispensare  ad  petendum  debitum  possit  in  casu  affini- 
tatis incestuosae  matrimonio  supervenientis. 

IX.  Ad  petendum  pariter  debitum  cum  illis  qui  voto  simplici 
<jastitatis  obstricti  matrimonium  contraxerunt,  dispensare  valeat, 
illos  monendo  facturos  contra  id  votum,  si  extra  usum  matrimo- 
ni.Tilem  delinquant,  ac  remansuros  eodem  prorsus  ac  antea  voto 
obstrictos,  si  coniugi  supervixerint. 

X.  Nolumus  autem  per  praesentes  litteras  super  aliqua  alia 
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irregularitate  vel  publica,  vel  occulta,  seu  defectu  aut  nota,  aliaque 
incapacitate,  aut  inhabilitate  quoque  modo  contractis  dispensare, 
vel  aliquam  facultatem  tribuere  super  praemissis  dispensandi,  seu 
habilitandi,  et  in  pristinum  statum  restituendi  etiam  in  foro  con- 
scientiae  ;  nolumus  uUi  Confessario  facultatem  tribuere  absolvendi 
complicem  in  quolibet  inhonesto  contra  sextum  Praeceptum  pec- 
cato ;  aut  complici  licentiam  impertiri  eligendi  confessarium 
huiusmodi  ad  effectum  praesentium,  ut  iam  in  Constitutione 
Benedicti  XIV,  quae  incipit  Sacramentum  Poenitentiae  declara- 
tum  fuit :  nec  quidquam  praefatae  et  aliis  pontificiis  Constitu- 
tionibus  derogare  volumus  quoad  obligationem  denunciationum  ; 
neque  demum  iis,  qui  a  Nobis  et  Apostolica  Sede,  vel  ab  aliquo 
Praelato  seu  ludice  ecclesiastico  nominatim  excommunicati, 
suspensi,  interdicti,  seu  alias  in  sententias  et  Censuras  incidisse 
declarati  vel  publice  denunciati  fuerint,  nisi  intra  tempus  dictorum 
sex  mensium  satisfecerint,  et  cum  partibus,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  con- 
cordaverint,  ullo  modo  has  easdem  Litteras  suffragari  posse  aut 
debere. 

Ceterum,  siqui  post  inchoata,  huius  lubilaei  consequendi 
animo,  praeseripta  opera,  praefinitumVisitationum  numerum  morbo 
impediti  complere  nequiverint,  Nos  piae  promptaeque  illorum 
voluntati  benigne  favere  cupientes,  eosdem  vere  poenitentes  et 
confesses,  ac  Sacra  Communione  refectos,  praedictae  Indulgen- 
tiae  et  remissionis  participes  fieri  volumus.  Si  qui  autem  post 
obtentas  absolutiones  a  censuris,  aut  votorum  commutationes  seu 
dispensationes  pvaedictas,  serium  illud  ac  sincerum  ad  id  alias 
requisitum  propositum  eiusdem  lubilaei  lucrandi,  ac  cetera 
necessaria  opera  adimplendi  mutaverint ;  licet  propter  id  ipsum  a 
peccati  reatu  immunes  vix  censeri  possint ;  nihilominus  huiusmodi 
absolutiones,  commutationes  et  dispensationes  ab  ipsis  cum 
praedicta  animi  dispositione  obtentas,  in  suo  vigore  persistere 
decernimus  ac  declaramus. 

Praesentes  Litteras  per  omnia  validas  et  eflBcaces  suosque 
plenarios  effectus,  ubicumque  publicatae  et  executioni  demandatae 
fuerint,  sortiri  et  obtinere,  omnibusque  Christifidelibus  in  Aposto- 
licae  Sedis  gratia  manentibus  plenissime  suffragari  volumus  et 
decernimus  ;  non  obstantibus  de  Indulgentiis  non  concedeudis  ad 
instar,  et  Universalibus,  Provincialibus  et  Synodalibus  Conciliis 
editis  Constitutionibus,  Ordinationibus,  et  generalibus  seu  speciali- 
bus  absolutionum  seu  relaxationum  ac  dispensationum  reservationi- 
bus,  necnon  quorumcumque  etiam  Mendicantium  et  Militarium 
Ordinum,   Congregationum  et  Institutorum,  etiam  iuramento. 
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confirmatione  Apostolica  vel  quavis  firmitate  alia  roboratis  statutis, 
legibus,  usibus,  et  consuetudinibus  :  Privilegis  quoque,  Indultis  et 
Litteris  Apostoliciseisdem  concessis,  praesertim  in  quibus  caveatur 
expresse,  quod  alicuius  Ordinis,  Congregatiouis  et  Instituti 
Professores  extra  propiiam  Eeligionein  peccata  sua  confiteri 
prohibeantur :  quibus  omnibus  et  singulis,  etiamsi  pro  illorum 
sufficienti  derogatione  de  illis  eorunique  totis  tenoribus  specialis, 
specilica,  expressa  et  iudividua  mentio  facienda,  vel  alia  exquisita 
forma  ad  id  servanda  foret,  huiusmodi  tenores  pro  insertis,  et 
formas  pro  exactissime  servatis  babentes  ;  pro  hac  vice  et  ad 
praemissorum  effectum  dumtaxat  plenissime  derogamus  ;  ceter- 
isque  contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque. 

Volumus  autem,  ut  barum  Litterarum  transumptis  sive 
exemplis  etiam  impressis,  manu  alicuius  Notarii  public!  subscriptis 
et  sigillo  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae  munitis, 
eadem  ab  omnibus  fides  habeatur,  quae  ipsis  praesentibus  babere- 
tur,  si  forent  exbibitae. 

Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  Nostras 
extensionis,  hortationis,  commissionis,  concessionis,  derogationis, 
decreti,  et  voluntatis  infringere,  vel  ei  ausu  t^merario  contraire. 
Si  quis  autem  boc  attentare  praesumpserit,  indignationem  omni- 
potentis  Dei,  ac  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  eius  se 
noverit  incursurum. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  Anno  Incarnationis 
Dominicae  Millesimo  noningentesimo.  Octavo  Calendas  lanuarii, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  vicesimo  tertio. 

C.  Card.  Aloisi  Masella  Pro-Dat. — A.  Card.  Macchi 

VISA 

De  CvRiA  I.  De  Aqvila  e  Vicecomitibus 

Loco  iff  Plumbi 

Beg.  in  Secret.  Brevium 

I.  CvGNONIVS. 
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DECISIONS  BEGABDING  THE  JTTBILEE  OF  THE  PEESENT  YEAR 

The  following  decisions  have  been  given  by  the  Sacred  Peni- 
tentiary in  reference  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  present  year. 

DUBIA 

APOSTOLICAE  SEDI  DELATA  OCCASIONE  lUBILAEI  MAGNI  AD  UNIVEK- 

SUM  OKBEM  EXTENSI. 

I.  An  tempore  praesentis  lubilaei  liceat  Confessariis  pluries  uti 
facultatibus  extraordinariis  eisdem  concessis  erga  eundem  poe- 
nitentem,  qui  nondum  omnia  opera  iniuncta  adimplevit  ad  lubilaei 
indulgentiam  lucrandam  ? 

SSmus.  respondendum  mandavit :  Affirmative. 

II.  An  in  locis  ubi  processiones  in  viis  publicis  non  permit- 
tuntur,  possint,  ad  effectum  reducendi  visitationum  numerum, 
processionibus  aequiparari  coadunationes  corporum  moraUum  et 
aliorum  fidelium  qui  in  designatis  Ecclesiis,  hora  praestituta,  sub 
proprii  Moderatoris  et  respective  sub  proprii  Parochi  vel  alterius 
Sacerdotis  ab  eo  deputati  ductu,  colliguntm-,  ut  ibidem  una  simul 
visitationes  peragant. 

SSmus.,  attentis  praesentium  temporum  adiunctis,  ex  special! 
gratia  benigne  indulget  ut,  in  locis  in  quibus  processiones  non 
permittuntur,  visitationes  prout  exponitur  peractae  habeantur 
tamquam  processionaliter  factae. 

III.  An  pro  lis  qui  degunt  in  locis  ab  Ecclesia  Parochial! 
valde  dissitis  possit  ab  Ordinario  alia  Ecclesia  vel  publicum 
Oratorium  facilioris  accessus  ad  visitationes  peragendas  designari  ? 

E.  De  speciali  gratia  SSmi.  :  Affirmative. 

IV.  An  sex  menses  ad  quos  extensum  est  lubilaeum  extra 
Urbem  debeant  necessario  esse  continui,  vel  possint  ab  Ordinario 
interpolari  et  dividi  per  partes  infra  annum  ? 

R.  Affirmative  ad  l""'  partem  :  negative  ad  2™ .  Nihilominus 
SSmus.  benigne  indulget  ut  Ordinarii,  interveniente  gravi  et 
legitima  causa,  possint  pro  suo  prudenti  arbitrio  semestris  tempus 
in  partes  dividere ;  ita  tamen  ut  una  tantum  vice  lubilaeum 
acquiri  valeat,  licet  opera  ipsa  iniuncta  possint  distribui  per 
designatos  ab  Ordinario  menses. 

V.  Nonnullis  Episcopis  gratiam  implorantibus  ut  unica  Cou- 
fessione  ct  Communione  satisfieri  possit  praecepto  Ecclesiae  et 
operi  iniiincto  ad  lubilaeum  lucrandum,  SSmus.  miuime  annuen- 
dum  censuit. 

Datum  Eomae  in  S.  Poenitentiaria  die  25  lanuarii  1901. 

S.  Card.  Vannutelli, 

Poenitentiarius  Maioi\ 
R.  Celli  S.  Pocnitentiariae  Substitukts . 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

The  Birthplace  of  St.  Patrick.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
S.  Maloiie,  P.P.,  M.E.I.A.  Dublin  :  Browne  and  Nolan, 
Ltd.  ;  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son.  1900. 

Recent  writers  on  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  have  done  but 
little  to  bring  the  question  out  of  the  dark  recesses  of  controversy. 
A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learning  has  been  spent  in  the 
elaboration  or  defence  of  some  new  theory.  France,  which  at. 
one  time  held  the  field,  seems  to  be  now  abandoned.  Spain  has 
had  its  turn,  but  its  favour  has  been  limited  and  shortlived. 
Scotland  has  had,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  weightiest  regiment 
of  writers  to  establish  and  defend  its  claim.  Dr.  Malone  has  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  Scottish  theory  ;  and,  though  he  has  shifted 
his  ground  more  than  once,  he  is  not  prepared  to  approach  nearer 
to  Caledonia  than  Usktown  in  South  Wales.  Whilst  we  cannot 
see  our  way  to  follow  him  out  to  his  conclusions,  there  is  one 
thing,  at  all  events,  which  we  must  admit  he  has  accomplished, 
and  that  is  to  have  shaken  by  his  destructive  criticism  the 
theories  so  confidently  put  forward  by  almost  all  his  opponents. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  venture  on  a  remark  of  this  kind,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  justify  it  by  argument.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  for  argument,  but  merely  for  appreciation.  We  must 
leave  the  arguments  to  experts.  We  only  claim  the  right  to  say 
here  whether  they  stand  the  test  of  rigid  criticism.  In  our  opinion 
none  of  the  theories  put  forward  stand  the  test  absolutely.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  with  the  limited  data  on  which  we  are  asked  to 
build,  it  is  possible  to  establish  with  certainty  the  birthplace  of 
our  great  apostle.  Others  may  think  they  have  settled  the  matter 
beyond  yea  or  nay.  They  are  welcome  to  their  belief.  But  once 
a  person  is  committed  to  a  theory,  or  in  opposition  to  another,  it 
is  wonderful  how  easily  he  sees  evidence.  Considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  St.  Patrick's  birthplace  has  convinced 
us  that  nothing  more  than  a  strong  probability  can  be  extracted 
from  the  mass  of  confusion  in  which  the  question  is  involved. 
We  ourselves  are  rather  inclined  to  Scotland,  but  difficulties  have 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Malone  and  others  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  overcome.  Dr.  Malone's  little  book  has  undoubtedly  this  great 
advantage  :  that  the  whole  question  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  succinct 
and  compendious  volume.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if 
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it  does  not  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  St.  Patrick  was  born  a* 
XJsktown,  it  breaks  many  important  links  in  the  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  every  other  place. 

P.  T. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore. 
By  Basil  Champneys.  2  vols.  London  :  George  Bell 
and  Sons.  1900. 

We  scarcely  think  that  there  was  substance  enough  in 
Coventry  Patmore  to  fill  these  two  volumes  of  memoirs  and 
correspondence.  Coventry  Patmore  was,  no  doubt,  an  interest- 
ing personality.  He  took  a  high  rank  amongst  the  poets  of 
the  Victorian  era.  But  positively  there  is  a  great  deal  of  silly 
stuff  in  the  letters  of  the  poet  and  his  friends.  Many  of  them  are 
so  utterly  vapid  and  commonplace  that  we  fail  to  see  what  right 
they  have  to  occupy  so  much  space  or  to  press  themselves  so 
persistently  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  Mr.  Patmore's 
impressions  of  Eome,  for  instance,  may  be  very  interesting  to 
Mr.  Patmore  and  his  family  ;  but  what  earthly  interest  they  can 
have  for  the  public  at  large  we  fail  to  see.  Mr.  Patmore  became 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  very 
sincere  convert,  and  in  many  ways  an  excellent  Christian.  But 
there  were  turnings  and  windings  in  his  character  which  it  was 
difficult  to  get  to  the  end  of.  Poets  are  supposed  to  be  very 
transparent  people ;  but  Patmore  was  as  opaque  as  a  man  of  his 
dimensions  and  physique  well  could  be.  Mr.  Patmore  was  one 
of  those  numerous  people  who  took  pleasure  in  saying  very  ugly 
things  of  Irish  priests.  The  suggestion  that  they  are  Irish  first  and 
Catholics  afterwards  was  pretty  widely  circulated  some  years  ago  ; 
but  one  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find  this  delicate  handed  imct 
ventilating  the  charge.  He  tells  us  that  an  '  eminent  and  an 
ardent  Irish  Catholic '  '  has  assured  him  that  that  love  of  national 
independence  and  the  hatred  of  any,  even  apparent,  bond  of  union 
with  England  are  so  strong  in  his  country  that  the  conversion  of 
England  to  the  Catholic  faith,  should  it  ever  occur,  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  Ireland  to  Protestantism.'  All 
this  simply  shows  what  an  exceedingly  credulous  person  an  English 
poet  may  be,  and  what  a  mischievous  knave  '  the  eminent  and  ardent 
Irish  Catholic '  is  who  plays  off  such  nonsense  on  credulous  strangers, 

Altogether,  one  volume  would  have  done  ample  justice  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

J.  F.  H. 
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THEEE  are  Catholic  theologians  who  maintain,  and 
not  without  good  reason,  that  it  is  a  note  of  the 
true  Church  that  she  should  be  calumniated  and 
persecuted.  And  her  Divine  Founder  insinuated 
this  very  clearly  when  He  said  to  His  disciples  : — '  If  you 
had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but 
because  you  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.'"^  Very 
early  in  the  Church's  history  she  had  bitter  experience  of 
the  truth  of  these  words  ;  and  every  age  of  her  existence 
supplies  her  with  fresh  experience  of  it. 

But  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood  in  hatred  of  Christian 
truth,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  if  indulged 
in  now,  would,  perhaps,  call  forth  a  protest  from  the  Great 
Powers.  The  old  hatred,  however,  finds  expression  still  in 
a  system  of  persecution,  less  openly  cruel,  but  certainly 
more  destructive  of  souls — the  misrepresentation  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices.  Satan  knows  his  enemy  well,  and 
in  his  warfare  with  the  Church  there  is  no  truce.  He  gets 
his  deputies  to  do  his  work,  unceasingly,  and  by  them  no 

1  The  Infaliibilitij  of  the  Church.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  DiTinity 
School  iit  thu  Unirerttity  of  Dublin,  by  George  Salmon,  D.D.  London  :  1890. 

2  John  XV.  19.j 

FOURTH  SERIES,  VOL.  IX. — MAIlCII,  1901.  N 
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means  are  left  untried  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  faith  of 
those  who  are  within  the  Church  or  to  hinder  those  who  are 
without  from  enteriDg  her  fold. 

Amongst  the  assailants  of  the  Church,  there  are  very 
many  the  vehemence  of  whose  declamation  is  in  precise 
proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  they  condemn. 
Such  persons  are  rather  objects  for  pity.    They  will  not,  of 
course,  take  the  Church's  teaching  from  herself  ;  for  then  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.    They  persistently  attribute 
to  her  doctrines  which  she  does  not  hold,  and  so  they 
readily  refute  the  phantoms  of  their  own  creation.  They 
act  just  like  those  pagans  of  whorn  Tertullian  said  :  ''  They 
are  unwilling  to  hear,  what,  if  heard,  they  could  not  condemn.' 

And  very  often,  too,  the  attack  on  the  Church  is  made 
by  men  of  undoubted  ability,  and  of  considerable  acquire- 
ments, from  whom,  therefore,  we  should  have  expected 
accurate  statements  of  our  doctrines  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  these  doctrines  are  held. 
And  yet  when  we  read  their  controversial  works,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  any  of  these  qualities.  They  seem  to  understand 
the  Church  quite  as  little  as  the  least  educated  of  her 
assailants.  The  ability,  the  calmness,  the  spirit  of  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  which  mark  them  in  other  departments 
of  learning,  seem  to  have  completely  abandoned  them 
when  they  discuss  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Salmon  is  a  specimen  of  this  class.    He  was  known 
as  a  scientific  scholar  of  some  eminence.    He  is  also  the 
author  of  some  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionaries,  and  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  Neio  Testament,  which  is  a  useful 
compilation,  though  often  disfigured  by  needless  exhibitions 
of  anticatholic  bias.    His  book  on  Infallibility  will  bring 
him  no  laurels.    Indeed,  judged  by  this  book,  Dr.  Salmon 
seems  to  be  a  '  survival  of  the  fittest '  to  remind  us  of  a 
time  when  no  charge  was  too  vile  to  be  made  against 
Catholics,  and  believed  of  them  on  mere  assertion ;  and 
when  no  vindication,  however  conclusive,  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines and  practices  would  obtain  a  hearing.    The  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
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i'rotestant  Church,  and  its  aim  is  to  show,  that  the  claim  to 
Infallibility  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  groundless. 
The  present  writer's  attention  was  called  to  Dr.  Salmon's 
book  on  its  first  appearance  some  years  since,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  call  for  serious  theological  treatment, 
because  the  reasoning  was  of  such  a  kind,  as  could  not 
deceive  any  educated  Catholic,  whilst  the  cost  and  bulk  of 
the  volume  made  it  highly  improbable  that  it  would  circulate 
amongst  the  uneducated,  who  alone  could  be  affected  by  it. 
As  however  it  is  now  certain  that  determined  and  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  circulate  it  amongst  Protestants 
to  confirm  them  in  their  prejudices  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  truth  from  them,  and  as  it 
has  been  used  also  in  attempting  to  unsettle  the  faith  of 
converts  to  Catholicism  ;  and  is,  furthermore,  the  store- 
house whence  proselytising  parsons  and  Church  Mission 
agents  get  their  stock-in-trade,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  its  contents. 

Pere  Hardouin  is  reported  to  have  said  to  some  friend 
who  called  him  to  task  for  his  historical  eccentricities  :  '  Do 
you  think  that  I  have  been  rising  all  my  life  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  merely  to  say  what  everyone  has  been 
saying  before  me  ? '  The  learned  Jesuit's  mantle  has  certainly 
not  fallen  on  Dr.  Salmon.  No  long  vigils  were  needed  for 
the  composition  of  his  book.  He  has  said  nothing  in  it 
that  was  not  often  said  by  others  before  him.  He  does  not 
seem  to  understand — he  certainly  does  not  state  correctly — 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  infalhbihty ;  and  he  has  said  little 
against  it,  that  was  not  said,  with  more  force  and  better 
taste,  by  Dr.  Whately  and  Dr.  Todd.  Indeed,  he  quotes 
several  long  passages  from  Dr.  Whately's  Cautions  for  the 
Times  without  a  syllable  of  change,  and  without  the  cere- 
mony of  an  inverted  comma.  He  draws  largely  on  Usher 
and  Chillingworth,  and  still  more  largely  on  Lesley  and 
Littledale  ;  he  frequently  adopts  the  reasonings  and  some- 
times the  words,  of  that  theological  luminary.  Dr.  Tresham 
Gregg.  His  parade  of  erudition  can  deceive  only  the 
ignorant  as  to  the  very  second-hand  character  of  his  book. 
He  seldom  ventures  on  a  proof  of  any  of  his  statements  ; 
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no  doubt,  satisfied  that  his  own  assertion  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  of  their  truth.    This,  too,  may  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  students  whom  he  lectured ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not 
fair  to  them  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  to  carry  on 
controversies  with  us,  equipped  only  with  the  information 
supplied  by  Dr.  Salmon.    There  are  scattered  through  the 
book  some  smart  sayings  which  may  excite  laughter  amongst 
young  men  in  a  class-room,  but  do  not  help  to  prepare  them 
for  the  more  serious  work  that  awaits  them  in  the  world 
abroad.      Indeed,   no  fairly  intelligent  person  can  read , 
through  the  lectures  without  feeling  how  little  the  students 
owe  to  their  professor.    Then,  again,  he  frequently  applies 
to  us  epithets,  that  are  known  to   be  insulting,  and 
justifies  himself  by  saying   that  he  is  speaking  behind 
our  backs.     Well,  this  is   all   a  matter  of  taste,  and 
by  all  means  let  the  Doctor  indulge  in  his.    It  does  us 
no  harm.    He   volunteers   graciously  to   make  us  one 
liberal  concession.      He  will  call  us  '  Roman  Catholics ' 
if  we  call  him  and  his  brethren  '  Irish  Catholics.'  Truth 
forbids  us,  however,  to   make  the  compromise,  and  the 
Doctor  would  not  know  himself  under  the  new  title. 
He  openly,  and,  indeed,  needlessly,  proclaims  himself  a 
'  Protestant '  (page  9)  ;  but  by  '  Protestant '  he  means  '  one 
who  has  examined  into  the  Roman  claims,  and  found  reason 
to  think  them  groundless '  (page  10).    This  qualification 
limits  very  considerably  the   number   of  Dr.  Salmon's 
co-rehgionists,  and  completely  disposes  of  his  claim  to  the 
title  Catholic.  And,  though  he  is  treating  of  an  all-important 
subject,  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  really  deserving  the 
name  of  argument — no  sound  reasoning,  no  dispassionate 
discussion,  no  elevating  thought.    '  My  own  opinion  is  ' ; 
'  For   myself,  1  cannot  admit ' ;  'I  will  tell  you  what 
seems  to  me  ' ;  '  My  belief  is  ' ;  'In  my  opinion ' — these  are 
Dr.  Salmon's  loci  tJieologici.    The  book  teems  with  sinister 
insinuations  against  us,  with  misrepresentations  of  our 
doctrines  and  practices.    It  contains  several  statements 
regarding  us  that  are  made  with  reckless  indifference  to 
fact,  and  there  is  no  relying  on  any  of  his  quotations.  Now, 
when  a  man  like  Dr.  Salmon  carries  on  the  controversy 
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against  us  iu  such  a  fashion,  and  trains  his  students  to  do 
in  like  manner,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  controversialists 
of  the  Lavender  Kidds'  school  ?  We  are  to  expect  a 
perpetuation  of  that  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  which 
Dr.  Salmon's  university  has  been,  and  is,  the  stronghold  ;  and 
Dr.  Salmon  and  his  friends  are  to  expect  that  our  bishops 
shall  be  incessant  in  their  warnings  to  Catholic  young  men 
not  to  enter  a  university  in  which  the  ruling  spirit  is  of 
such  a  kind. 

Dr.  Salmon  devotes   an  introductory  lecture  to  the 
'  Controversy  with  Rome,'  and  he  deplores  that  in  recent 
times  it  has  lost  much  of  its  interest.    This  decline  of 
interest  he  attributes  to  various  causes.  'Disestablishment,' 
of  course,  is  one,  which  means,  no  matter  how  artfully 
Dr.  Salmon  may  seek  to  conceal  it,  the  loss  of  the  '  loaves 
and  fishes.'  Then  there  has  been  'a  reaction  against  certain 
extreme  anti-Eomanist  over-statements  '  (page  2),  which  is 
Dr.  Salmon's  nice  name  for  the  vile  epithets  applied  to 
Catholics  and  Catholic  doctrines  by  such  pretty  specimens  of 
taste  and  truthfulness  as  Bale,  and  Fox,  and  Dopping.  Then 
changes  in  Eucharistic  doctrine  and  other  High  Church 
tendencies  have  had  their  influence  on  the  decline  of  the 
controversy.    And  so,  too,  temptations  to  scepticism  have 
made  many  weak-minded  people  '  recoil  towards  Rome, 
under  the  idea  that  they  would  be  safer  '  (page  5).  This, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  the  case  with  *  a  majority  of  the  per- 
verts which  Eome  has  made  in  later  years'  (page  5),  includ- 
ing, of  course.  Cardinal  Newman,  and  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
Dr.  Ward.    Well,  if  this  disastrous  indifference  to  'contro- 
versy with  Eome '  is  to  continue,  the  fault  shall  not  be 
Dr.  Salmon's,  for  he  proceeds  to  exhort  the  future  parsons 
to  apply  themselves  zealously  to  its  study.    And,  in  order 
to  stimulate  them  more  effectually,  he  says  : — 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
controversy ;  I  believe  that  the  Church  of  Eome  teaches  false 
doctrine  on  many  points  which  must  be  called  important,  if  any- 
thing in  religion  can  be  called  important.  ...  I  count  it  then  a 
very  good  work  to  release  a  man  from  Koman  liondago.' 


^  Infallibiiity,  etc.,  p.  6. 
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And  he  offers  the  old  golden  rule  for  disposing  of 
Eomanism :  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only.  'Assuredly,' 
he  says,  '  if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  people  from  defection 
to  Eomanism  there  is  no  better  safeguard  than  familiarity 
with  Holy  Scripture'  (page  11).  And  again:  'I  have  said 
already  that  to  an  unlearned  Christian  familiarity  with  the 
Bible  affords  the  best  safeguard  against  Eomanism'  (page  15). 
That  is,  put  a  confessedly  difficult  book  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  man,  and  he  is  quite  certain  to  interpret  it  aright ! 
And  so  certain  is  the  Doctor  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Bible 
that  he  says :  '  I  should  be  well  pleased  if  our  adversaries  were 
content  to  fight  the  battle  on  that  ground'  (page  11).  He 
must  have  calculated  confidently  on  the  ignorance  of  his 
audience  when  he  made  this  astounding  statement.  He 
quotes  Bellarmine,  Dr.  Murray,  and  Perrone ;  and  does  he 
find  them  declining  the  battle  on  that  chosen  ground  of  his  ? 
And  though  he  would  chose  Scripture  as  his  battle-ground, 
he  is  himself  very  sparing  in  Scriptural  quotations  ;  and 
whenever  he  happens  to  quote  Scripture,  the  text  is  thrown 
up  like  a  rocket,  and  left  to  its  fate,  without  an  attempt  to 
show  how  it  applies. 

Considering  the  tone  of  these  lectures,  it  is  an  agreeable 
surpriPB  to  find  him  giving  his  students  the  following  prudent 
advice  :  'You  must  be  careful,'  he  says,  '  also  to  distinguish 
the  authorised  teaching  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  from 
the  unguarded  statements  of  particular  divines'  (page  13). 
And  he  also  cautions  them  against  taking  at  second-hand 
extracts  from  the  Fathers. 

I  find  [he  says]  that  those  who  originally  made  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  more  anxious  to  pick  out  some 
sentence  in  apparent  contradiction  with  the  views  of  their 
opponents,  than  to  weigh  dispassionately  whether  the  question  at 
issue  in  the  modern  controversy  was  at  all  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  whom  they  quote,  or  to  search  whether  elsewhere  in 
his  writings  passages  may  not  be  found  bearing  a  different  aspect.^ 

It  would  have  been  well  that  he  had  confirmed  his  advice 
by  his  own  example,  but  the  book  affords  abundant  proof 


^  InfallibilUy,  etc.,  p.  15. 
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that  he  has  not  done  so.  He  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his 
lectures  to  an  attempt  to  identify  the  '  statements  of 
particular  divines  '  with  '  the  authorised  teachin-^  of  the 
Catholic  Church.'  He  labours  to  show  that  the  Church  is 
responsible  for  the  statements  made  by  St.  Liguori  in  his 
Glories  of  Mary,  and  he  states  distinctly,  '  that  the  attempt 
made  to  release  the  Church  from  that  responsibility  is  not 
successful'  (page  195).  He  labours  to  identify  with  the 
Church's  official  teaching  the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Milner 
on  the  Eule  of  Faich.  He  more  than  insinuates  that  the 
Church  is  to  stand  or  fall  with  Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on 
Development  2LXid  Grammar  of  Assent.  Again,  the  views  of 
Grury,  of  Father  Furniss,  of  the  Abbe  Louvet — and  these, 
too,  misrepresented — are  set  forth  as  the  official  teaching 
of  the  Church.  But  his  transgressions  in  this  department 
are  venial,  when  compared  with  his  quotations. 

At  page  20  he  quotes  '  Dr.  Milner  and  other  contro- 
versialists,' as  saying  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  '  that 
neither  Scripture  nor  tradition  contained  anything  on  the 
subject.'  The  '  other  controversialists  '  are  not  named,  but 
Dr.  Milner,  who  is  named,  made  no  such  statement,  nor  any 
statement  from  which  it  could  be  deduced.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  letter  in  the  End  of  Controversy ,  Dr,  Milner 
explains  what  Catholics  mean  by  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church,  and  he  adds: — 

This  definition  furnishes  answers  to  divers  other  objections  and 
questions  of  Dr.  P.  The  Church  does  not  decide  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
several  other  disputed  points,  because  she  sees  nothing  absolutely 
clear  and  certain  concerning  them  either  in  the  wiitten  or  unwi'iten 
word. 

Now,  in  saying  that  the  Church  '  sees  nothing  absolutely 
clear  and  certain,'  Dr.  Milner  clearly  implies  that  the  Church 
saw  some  grounds  for  deciding  the  controversy,  though  not 
absolutely  clear  and  certain ;  but  Dr.  Salmon,  to  suit  his  own 
purposes,  omits  the  important  words  'absolutely  clear  and 
certain,'  and  informs  his  students,  that,  on  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Milner,  the  Immaculate  Conception  had  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture  or  Tradition ;  and  that,  therefore,  on  the 
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principle  of  Catholics  themselves,  the  doctrine  could  not 
be  defined  at  all !  And  this  is  the  learned  professor  who 
assures  his  students,  *  Our  object  is  not  victory  but  truth  ! ' 
(page  13). 

Again,  in  the  same  passage,  page  20,  in  speaking  of  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  a.d.  1854, 
Dr.  Salmon  says  the  '  doctrine  was  declared  to  be  the 
universal  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church.'  Now  the  defini- 
tion or  declaration  was  made  by  Pius  IX.,  and  yet,  in  a  note 
at  page  270,  the  doctor  tells  us,  '  Pio  Nono's  language  was 
not,  "  Receive  this  because  it  has  been  held  semper  ubique  ah 
omnihus,  but  because  it  is  laid  down  noio  at  Rome  by  me.'" 
No  doubt  the  students  who  had  heard  the  first  version 
ridiculed  as  false  in  Dr.  Salmon's  second  lecture,  and  the 
contradictory  version  ridiculed  as  equally  false  in  his  fifteenth 
lecture,  had  forgotten  their  professor's  beautiful  consistency, 
and  had  added  both  statements  to  their  polemical  stock-in- 
trade,  their  aim,  of  course,  being  *  not  victory  but  truth.' 

Again,  at  page  58,  he  says  of  Cardinal  Newman:  'He 
taught  that  one  must  not  expect  certainty  in  the  highest 
sense  before  conversion,  "  Faith  must  make  a  venture,  and 
is  rewarded  by  sight."  '  The  reference  is  to  Loss  and  Gain 
and  the  words  in  the  text  are :  '  Faith  ever  begins  with  a 
venture,  and  is  rewarded  with  sight.' '  This  quotation  is 
adduced  to  show  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  one 
must  be  always  doubtful  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
the  Church  to  our  submission.  Dr.  Salmon's  own  version  of 
the  argument  as  given  in  the  previous  page  (57)  is :  '  You 
must  accept,  without  the  least  doubt,  the  assertions  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  because  it  is  an  even  chance  that  she  may 
be  infallible.'  The  text  from  Loss  and  Gain  is  adduced  to 
show  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  the  above 
version  of  the  Church's  claim  is  substantially  correct.  Now 
the  words  quoted  do  not  represent  Cardinal  Newman's 
teaching  at  all.  They  are  the  words  of  Charles  Eeding,  who 
is  not  yet  a  Catholic,  and  separated  from  this  context  they 
are  grossly  unfair,  even  to  him.  They  are  used  by  Eeding  in 


1  Loss  and  Gain,  Part  3,  c.  i. 
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reply  to  a  Protestant  friend  who  is  dissuading  him  from 
joining  the  Church,  who  tells  him  that  he  is  under  a 
delusion,  and  that  he  will  find  his  mistake  later  on.  Keding 
answers  :  'If  I  have  good  grounds  for  believing,  to  believe  is 
a  duty.  God  will  take  care  of  His  own  work.  I  shall  not 
be  abandoned  in  my  utmost  need.  Faith  ever  begins  with 
a  venture,  and  is  rewarded  with  sight.'  The  words  then,  as 
used  by  Eeding,  distinctly  contradict  Dr.  Salmon,  for  he 
maintains  that  one  can  have  no  good  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  Church ;  whereas  Eeding  clearly  implies  that  he  has 
good  grounds.  And  Dr.  Salmon  takes  as  much  of  Keding's 
statement  as  can  be  distorted,  and  gives  this  garbled  text 
to  his  students  as  the  clear  testimony  of  Cardinal  Newman 
against  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  '  object 
is  not  victory  but  truth.' 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  Part  3,  Dr.  Salmon 
could  have  found,  what  he  might,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
have  quoted  as  Cardinal  Newman's  teaching.  Reding  on 
his  way  to  London  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  meets 
with  a  priest  and  gets  into  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  which  his  soul  was  full.  He  quotes  some  of 
the  very  statements  made  by  Dr.  Salmon  :  he  finds  him- 
self unable  though  wishing  to  believe,  for  he  has  not  evidence 
enough  to  subdue  his  reason  : — 

'  What  is  to  make  hiin  believe  ?  '  the  priest  says  shortly  but 
quietly :  '  What  is  to  make  him  believe  ?  the  icill,  his  will  .  .  . 
the  evidence  is  not  at  fault,  all  it  requii-es  is  to  be  brought  home 
and  applied  to  the  mind ;  if  belief  does  not  follow  the  fault  lies 
with  the  will  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it  there  is  quite  evidence  enough 
for  a  moral  conviction,  that  the  Catholic  or  Eoman  Church,  and 
no  other,  is  the  voice  of  God.  ...  I  mean  a  conviction,  and  one 
only,  steady,  without  rival  conviction  or  even  reasonable  doubt ; 
a  conviction  to  this  effect — the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is  the 

one  only  voice  of  God,  the  one  only  way  of  salvation  

Certainty,  in  the  highest  sense  [the  certainty  of  faith],  is  the 
reward  of  those  who,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  at  the  dictate  of 
reason  and  pnadence,  embrace  the  truth  when  nature  like  a  coward 
shrinks.  You  must  make  a  venture.  Faith  is  a  venture  l^efore 
a  man  is  a  Catholic,  it  is  a  gift  after  it.' 

Dr.  Salmon  is  welcome  to  all  the  aid  he  can  get  from 
this,  the  real  teaching  of  Cardinal  Newman.    In  the  face  of 
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such  evidence  of  the  cardinal's  teaching  it  needs  a  very 
strong  imagination  to  quote  him  as  admitting  that  thare  is 
neither  reason,  nor  prudence,  nor  argument,  gaiding  those 
who  join  the  Church,  '  and  that  it  is  an  even  chance  that  she 
may  be  infallible.'  (page  57). 

Now,  when  books  that  are  accessible  to  all,  are  so  mis- 
quoted— 30  misrepresented  by  Dr.  Sa^lmon — what  confidence 
can  wa  have  in  his  quotations  from  works  that  are  rare  and 
accessible  to  few,  such  as  the  Fathers  and  obscure  theo- 
logians ?    Let  us  see.    At  page  28  he  says  :  — 

The  Eoman  Catholic  advocates  ceased  to  insist  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  could  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  but  the 
theory  of  some  early  heretics,  refuted  by  Irenaeus,  was  revived, 
namely,  that  the  Bible  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God's 
revelation,  and  that  a  body  of  traditional  doctrine  existed  in  the 
Church  equally  deserving  of  veneration. 

And  in  proof  of  this  he  gives  in  a  note  the  following 
quotation  from  St.  Irenaeus  : — 

'  When  they  [the  Valentinians]  are  confuted  from  the  Scriptm'es 
they  turn  round  and  accuse  these  same  Scriptures  as  if  they  were 
not  correct,  nor  of  authority  ;  for  that  they  are  ambiguously  worded, 
and  that  the  truth  cannot  be  discovered  from  them  by  those  who 
are  igaorant  of  tradition.  For  they  say  that  the  truth  was  not 
delivered  in  writing  but  viva  voce  ;  wherefore  Paul  also  declared  : — 
"  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect,  but  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world."  '  ^ 

:  And  to  make  the  analogy  complete,  Irenasus  goes  on  to  complain 
that  when  the  Church  met  these  on  their  own  ground  of  tradition, 
then  they  had  recourse  to  a  theory  of  development,  claiming  to  be 
then  in  possession  of  purer  doctrine  than  that  which  the  Apostles 
had  been  content  to  teach. 

This  long  extract  fully  illustrates  the  controversial  tactics 
of  Dr.  Salmon.  He  tells  his  students  that  we  have  '  ceased 
to  insist '  on  a  doctrine  which  he  knows  we  never  held 
at  all,  and  he  tells  them  also  that  the  doctrines  which  we 
do  hold,  and  which  are  defii:ied  in  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  is  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  these  heretics  by 
Irenaeus.    We  hold  that  all  the  revelation  made  to  the 
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Apostles  was  not  committed  to  writing  by  them  ;  that  part 
of  it  remained  unwritten,  and  was  handed  down  by  the 
Apostles  to  their  successors,  and  remains  in  the  custody  of 
the  Church  as  part  of  the  deposit  of  faith.  AVas  this  the 
teaching  of  the  Valeutinians "?  Was  this  the  doctrine  con- 
demned by  Irenteus  ?  Certainly  not,  and  Dr.  Salmon  must 
be  quite  well  aware  of  this.  The  Vftleutinians,  like  the 
Gnostics,  '  claim  to  have  a  secret  tradition  unknown  to  the 
Church  at  large.  This  would  imply  either  that  the  Apostles 
did  not  know  the  whole  truth,  or  that,  knowing  it,  they  did 
not  communicate  it  to  those  whom  they  taught '  (page  150). 
The  same  tenets  are  attributed  to  them  by  Dr.  Salmon  at 
page  358,  and  again  at  page  381,  where  he  states  that  the 
argument  of  St.  Ireaa3U3  were  directed  against  that  theory. 
Dr.  Salmon  then  informs  his  students,  in  his  second  lecture, 
that  the  Catholic  teaching  was  the  Valentinian  heresy,  and 
was  condemned  by  Irena?us  ;  but  in  his  ninth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  lectures  he  admits  that  it  was  quite  a  different 
doctrine  that  was  held  by  the  Valentinians,  aad  condemned 
by  the  saint.  Clearly  he  had  no  fear  that  his  students  would 
detect  his  inconsistency  or  trouble  themselves  to  test  the 
quotation  from  Irenfeus  ;  and  he  so  manipula.ted  the  text  as 
to  conceal  from  them  effectually  what  the  saint  really  did 
condemn.  He  breaks  off  the  quotation  precisely  when 
IreniEus  begins  to  explain  hia  meaning,  and  instead  of  the 
words  of  the  saint  gives  a  gloss  of  his  own  which  has  not  an 
atom  of  foundation  in  the  text.  Immediately  after  the 
words  quoted  by  Dr.  Salmon  the  text  is : — 

And  this  wisdom  each  one  of  them  says  is  that  which  he 
finds  in  himself — a  fiction,  forsooth  ;  so  that  properly,  according 
to  them,  the  truth  is  at  one  time  in  Valentinian,  at  another  in 
Marcion,  at  another  in  Crinthus,  and  subsequent!}''  in  Basilides, 
or  in  this  or  that  disputant  who  can  say  nothing  salutary.  For 
each  of  them,  in  every  sense  wicked,  is  not  ashamed  to  preach 
himself,  thus  corrupting  the  rule  of  truth.  But  when  we 
challenge  them  to  that  tradition  which  is  from  the  Apostles, 
which  is  held  in  the  Church  by  the  succession  of  presbyters,  they 
reject  tradition,  saying  that  they  themselves  are  wiser  than  the 
presbyters,  and  even  than  the  Apostles,  and  have  discovered  the 
genuine  truth — that  the  Apostles  have  mixed  up  legal  observances 
with  the  Saviour's  words,  .  .  .  whilst  they  themselves  know  the 
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hidden  mystery  with  certainty]  and  without  mixture  of  error, 
which  is,  indeed,  to  blaspheme  ^their  Creator  in  a  most  impudent 
manner.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  neither  agree  with 
Scripture  nor  tradition. 

And  in  the  opening  of  the  next  chapter  (3)  the  saint 
explains  the  apostolic  tradition  preserved  in  the  Tarious 
Churches,  and  witnessed  to  by  the  succession  of  bishops  of  each 
Church ;  and  then  he  gives  the  Eoman  Church  and  its  bishops 
as  the  great  reliable  witness  of  apostolic  tradition  for  the 
whole  Church.  And,  with  this  text  before  him,  Dr.  Salmon 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  students  that  St.  Irenaeus 
condemas  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  tradition.  No.  St.  Irenjeus 
is  a  most  eloquent  vindicator  of  Catholic  tradition,  whilst  he 
condemns,  in  scathing  terms,  the  impudent  assumption  by 
the  Valentinians  of  superior,  hidden  knowledge,  which  is 
something  very  much  akin  to  that  gustus  spiritualis  which 
Dr.  Salmon  and  his  evangelical  friends  claim  as  their  guide 
to  the  discovery  of  Biblical  truth.  The  attempt,  then,  to 
make  a  pervert  of  St.  Irenaeus,  is  a  miserable  failure,  and,  in 
making  it,  Dr.  Salmon  has  shown  a  reckless  indifference  to 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  He  is  training  up  young 
men  to  be  controversialists,  and  is,  by  very  questionable 
tactics,  filling  their  minds  with  false  views,  which,  when 
the  day  of  trial  comes,  will  expose  them  to  certain  defeat 
and  to  ridicule. 

Those  few  specimens  of  Dr.  Salmon's  quotations  will 
give  some  idea  of  his  reliability  in  that  department,  but 
before  proceeding  to  deal  with  his  theology  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  he  seeks  to  instil 
into  his  students.    At  page  11,  he  says  : — 

And  assuredly  if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  people  from 
defection  to  Eomanism,  there  is  no  better  safeguard  than 
famiUarity  with  Holy  Scripture.  For  example,  the  mere  study 
of  the  character  of  our  Biessed  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel, 
is  enough  to  dissipate  the  idea,  that  there  can  be  others,  more 
loving,  more  compassionate,  or  more  ready  to  hear  our  prayers 
than  He. 

Here,  now,  is  a  statement  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made  by 
implication,  that  we  hold  that  there  are  some — perhaps 
many — '  more  loving,  and  more  compassionate,  more  ready 
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to  hear  our  prayers,'  than  our  Blessed  Redeemer  is  !  Now, 
what  are  Dr.  Salmon's  grounds  for  this  monstrous  insinua- 
tion ?  He  has  none.  Impossible.  He  knows  his  students 
well ;  they  are  prepared  to  believe  everything  that  is  bad  of 
Catholics.  Their  minds  have  been,  from  their  earliest  years, 
filled  and  saturated  with  anticatholic  prejudices ;  and  now 
their  professor,  with  all  the  weight  that  years  and  experience, 
and  a  reputation  for  learning,  can  give  to  his  teaching, 
levels  at  us  the  insinuation,  Satanic  in  its  character,  that 
we  believe  there  are  others  more  kind  and  compassionate 
than  our  ever  Blessed  Redeemer.  If  the  young  men  who 
imbibe  such  teaching,  bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  clerical 
duties  charity,  or  liberality,  or  enlightenment,  they  certainly 
do  not  owe  it  to  their  professor.  His  lectures  are  teeming 
with  ail  the  time-worn  calumnies  against  Catholics.  He  has 
a  case  to  make,  and  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  of 
making  it.  He  has  a  tradition  to  maintain,  and  his  arguments 
in  its  favour  are  judiciously  selected  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
capacity  of  his  hearers.  Scripture,  fathers,  theologians  are 
made  to  say  precisely  what  the  lecturer  wishes  them  to  say, 
and  all  the  time  the  lecturer  is  a  victim  to  his  love  of  truth  ! 

The  specimens  already  given  of  Dr.  Salmon's  controversial 
style  would  seem  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  any 
detailed  examination  of  his  book.  Can  anything  good  come 
from  Nazareth '?  And  the  examination  is  entered  on,  not 
for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  been,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  deceived  by  his  statements.  The  headings 
of  the  several  lectures  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
contents  :  they  are  full  of  repetitions,  full  of  irrelevant 
matter;  there  is  much  declamation,  and  no  logical  order. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  so  to  systematize  the  matter  as  to 
bring  it  within  reasonable  compass  for  treatment,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  nothing  important  will  be  over-looked. 

Dr.  Salmon  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  his  supreme  antidote  to  Eomanism.  He 
says  : — 

The  first  impression  of  one  who  has  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  to  know  and  value  his  Bible  is,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  discussion  as  to  the  truth  of  theEoman  Catholic  doctrine.  .  .  . 
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And  assuredly  if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  people  from  defection 
to  Eomanism,  there  is  no  better  safeguard  than  familiarity  with 
Holy  Scripture,  ....  thus  believing,  as  I  dO;  that  the  Bible,  not 
merely  in  single  texts,  but,  in  its  whole  spirit,  is  antagonistic  to 
the  Eomish  system.^ 

I  have  already  stated  that  to  an  unlearned  Christian,  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  affords  the  best  safeguard  against  Eomanism.^ 

Now,  it  is  strange  that  so  firm  a  believer  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  should  not  be  able  to  'cite  Scripture 
to  his  purpose.'  '  Neither,'  he  says  '  shall  I  bring  forward 
the  statements  of  Scripture  Y\^hich  bear  witness  to  its  own 
sufficiency'  (page  132).  And,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
because  there  are  no  such  statements.  And  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Dr.  Salmon's  reputation  if  he  had  been  equally 
economical  in  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  his 
pet  theory.  He  informs  his  students,  for  instance,  that  they 
had  the  sanction  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  for 
thinking  that  what  was  asserted,  without  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  might  be  '  despised  as  freely  as  approved ' 
(page  29) ;  the  quotation  is  repeated  at  greater  length  at 
page  .147.  'This,  because  it  has  not  authority  from  the 
Scriptures,  is  with  the  same  easiness  despised  as  approved.' 
The  quotation  is  from  St.  Jerome's  Commentary  on  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  is  quite  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Salmon.  It  is  separated  from  its  context  and 
quoted  to  prove  a  doctrine  which  has  not  an  atom  of  foundation 
in  St.  Jerome's  text.  The  saint  is  explaining  the  thirty-fifth 
verse  in  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  charged,  amongst 
other  crimes,  with  the  blood  of '  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias 
whom  you  killed  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,'  and  he 
asks  who  is  this  Zacharias  because  he  finds  many  of  the  name. 
He  gives  various  opinions,  one  of  them  being  that  the 
Zacharias  named  was  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
opinion,  he  says,  is  grounded  on  'the  ravings  of  some 
apocryphal  writers,'  who  say  that  Zachary  was  killed  because 
he  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  St.  Jerome  rejects 
this  opinion  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  whereas  each  of  the  other  opinions  had  some. 
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He  says  :  'You  may  as  easily  despise  ii  as  approve  it.'  St. 
Jerome,  then,  consults  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament — the 
authentic  Jewish  record,  in  which  genealogies  were,  as  a  rule, 
pretty  fully  recorded — to  determine  which  of  a  certain  number 
of  Zacharias  this  was,  who  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord ;  and 
he  rejects  an  opinion  on  the  subject  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  that  record,  but  rests  solely  on  the  '  dreamings  of 
apocryphal  writers.'    Is  Dr.  Salmon  prepared  to  reject  any- 
thing not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  St.  Jerome's 
quotation  will  confine  him  to  that  ?   St.  Jerome  searches  the 
Old  Testament  to  determine  a  certain  historical  fact,  and 
from  this  Dr.  Salmon  argues  that  we  must  all  search  the 
Scripture,   and    Scripture  only,  to  determine   our  faith. 
St.  Jerome  says  :  '  You  may  despise  or  approve  the  ravings 
of  some  apocryphal  writers,'  and  hence  Dr.  Salmon  informs 
his  juvenile  coutroversiahsts,  '  you  must  despise  and  reject 
apostolical  tradition,  and  you  have  St.  Jerome's  authority 
for  doing  so.'    From  controversialists  so  trained,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Two  other  quotations  from  St.  Jerome  are  given  in  the 
the  same  page  (147),  and  for  the  same  purpose.    '  As  we 
accept  those  things  that  are  written,  so  we  reject  those  things 
that  are  not  written.'    The  words  of  St-  Jerome  are  :  'As  we 
do  not  deny  those  things  that  are  written,  so  we  reject 
those  that  are  not  written.'    This  quotation  is  from  St. 
Jerome's  letter  against  Helvidius  who  denied  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  who  to  prove  his  view 
appealed  to  St.  Matt.  i.  25  :    '  And  he  knew  her  not  till  she 
brought  forth  her  first  son.'    Helvidius  also  appealed  to  the 
texts  in  which  the  '  brethren  of  the  Lord  '  are  mentioned. 
He  inferred  from  the  texts  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not 
continue  a  virgin ;  St.  Jerome  quotes  a  number  of  texts 
of  similar  construction  to  show  that    the  inference  was 
gi'OundJess.    He  quotes  the  texts  of  St.  Matthew  to  prove 
that  our  Lord  was  born  of  a  virgin — this  is  what  the  text 
does  say.    Helvidius  relies  on  an  inference  from  the  text ; 
that  is,  on  what  the  text  does  not  say.    So  also  from  the 
texts  referring  to  the  'brethren  of  the  Lord,'  Helvidius  infers 
that  they  were  natural  brothers,  though  the  texts  do  not 
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say  so.  St.  Jerome  proves  from  parallel  texts  that  this 
inference  is  groundless.  With  this  in  his  mind,  St.  Jerome 
says  :  '  Just  as  we  do  not  deny  the  things  that  are  written, 
so  we  reject  the  things  that  are  not  written  ;  that  God  was 
born  of  a  virgin  we  believe  because  we  read  it ;  that  Mary 
ceased  to  be  a  virgin  we  do  not  believe  because  we  do  not 
read  it.'  St.  Jerome  says  then:  'I  accept  what  the  texts 
state ;  I  deny  what  they  do  not  state.'  And  this  is  the 
authority  offered  to  his  students  by  Dr.  Salmon  as  a  proof 
of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  as  an  argument  against 
tradition  !  The  Doctor  did  not  tell  his  students  that  in  this 
very  letter  against  Helvidius  St.  Jerome  actually  appeals  to 
tradition  as  a  proof  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  After  dealing  with  the  arguments  of  Helvidius, 
St.  Jerome  says  : — 

But  why  am  I  dealing  in  trifles.  .  .  .  Can  I  not  put  before 
you  the  whole  long  line  of  ancient  writers — -Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
IrenseU's,  Justin  Martyr,  and  many  other  apostolic  and  eloquent 
men  who  have  wi'itten  volumes  full  of  wisdom  against  Ebion  and 
Yalentinian,  who  hold  this  same  opinion  ? 

That  the  writer  of  this  forcible  and  eloquent  appeal  to 
tradition,  should  be  quoted  against  tradition,  shows  how 
applicable  to  Dr.  Salmon  are  St.  Jerome's  words  immediately 
following  the  above  quotation  :  '  Which  volumes  if  you  had 
read  you  would  know  something  better.' 

The  next  text  from  St.  Jerome  is  still  more  extraordinary 
in  its  application  :  '  These  things  which  they  invent,  as  if  by 
apostolic  tradition,  without  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
sword  of  God  smites  '  (page  147).  One  can  fancy  the  joyous 
amazement  of  the  young  theologians  of  Trinity,  as  they 
listened  to  this  quotation.  How  they  must  have  been 
shocked  at  the  duplicity  of  Eome ;  but  now  her  days  were 
numbered;  they  must  have  felt  that  Dr.  Salmon  himself 
was  the  '  pillar  .and  the  ground  of  truth.'  But,  as  in  the 
other  quotations,  their  professor  was  blindfolding  them  here 
again.  The  quotation  is  from  St.  Jerome's  Commentary  on 
Aggeus,  i,  11 :  'And  I  called  for  a  drought  upon  the  land,  and 
upon  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  corn,  and  upon  the  wine, 
and  upon  the  oil,'  etc.    The  saint  is  explaining  the  woes 
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threatened  to  the  Jews  for  their  neglect  in  not  rebuilding 
the  Temple.  He  says  that  instead  of  '  drought '  the 
Septuagint  has  '  sword,'  whilst  the  Hebrew  is  ambiguous, 
inasmuch  as  the  consonants  in  both  words  are  the  same, 
and  only  the  vowel  points  would  distinguish  them.  He 
proceeds  to  shov/  how  the  '  sword '  is  used  in  Scripture  as 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  sinners.  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  a  mystical  explanation  of  the  other  words  of  the  text. 
The  mountains  are  those  who  rise  up  against  the  knowledge 
of  God ;  the  corn  and  wine  and  oil  are  the  inducements 
held  out  by  heretics  to  flatter  those  whom  they  deceive. 
The  oil  also,  he  says,  represents  the  heavenly  rewards 
promised  by  heretics.  And  then  comes  the  passage  quoted 
by  Dr.  Salmon  :  '  And  other  things,  too,  which  without 
authority  or  testimony  of  Scripture,  but  as  if  by  apostolic 
tradition,  they,  of  their  own  accord,  find  out  and  invent, 
the  sword  of  God  smites.'  Now,  clearly  the  things  con- 
demned here  are  grounded  not  on  genuine  apostolical 
tradition,  but  on  traditions  falsely  called  apostolical.  The 
words  used  are  reperiunt  atqne  confingunt.  The  tradition, 
therefore,  is  spurious,  a  fiction,  and  not  apostolical.  And 
had  Dr.  Salmon  continued  his  quotation  for  one  other 
sentence,  his  students  would  have  got  specimens  of  the 
traditions  falsely  called  apostolical.  They  were,  a:nong  other 
things,  certain  extraordinary  austerities,  long  fasts,  vigils, 
mortifications,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  etc.,  arising  out  of  the 
example  of  Tatiau  in  particular,  de  Tatiani  radice  crescentes. 
St.  Jerome,  then,  condemns  fanatical  practices  which  had  no 
foundation  on  apostolical  tradition,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  proclaimed  them.  And  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage  Dr.  Salmon  informs  his  students 
that  St.  Jerome  condemns  apostolic  tradition,  and  maintains 
the  'Bible  and  the  Bible  only,'  though,  as  already  shown, 
the  saint  is  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of 
tradition.  To  defend  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  must, 
to  Dr.  Salmon's  mind,  be  a  forlorn  hope,  when  he  has 
recourse  to  such  arguments  as  these ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see 
one  in  his  position  instilling  such  views  mto  the  minds  of 
young  men  who  are  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  verifying 
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his  quotations.  He  is  treating  them  badly.  They  came  to 
him,  it  must  be  presumed,  for  knowledge,  and  he  is  making 
them  more  than  ignorant.  They  ask  him  for  bread,  and  he 
gives  them  a  stone.  In  his  first  lecture  he  gave  them  a  wise 
warning  as  to  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  and  in  nearly 
every  quotation  in  his  book  he  does  himself  the  very  thing 
which  he  condemned. 

Dr.  Salmon  gives  at  pages  119-121  a  very  long  quotation 
from  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  very  eloquent,  very  forcible,  and  very  appropriate  all 
through.  But  should  another  edition  of  Dr.  Salmon's  book 
be  called  for,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  he  should 
insert  at  full  length  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.,  On  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  He  will  find  it  as  forcible,  and  certainly 
a  far  more  able  exhortation  to  the  reading  and  study  of 
Scripture,  than  anything  he  can  find  in  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
quotation  of  the  Encyclical  would  no  doubt  cause  some 
murmurs  in  the  class-room  ;  and  would  be  distasteful  to 
many  of  his  readers,  as  it  would  tend  to  disturb  their  settled 
conviction  of  the  hostihty  of  Catholics  to  the  Bible  ;  but 
such  considerations  should  not  weight  with  one  whose 
'  object  is  not  victory  but  truth.' 

But  there  is  one  brief  quotation  from  St.  Chrysostom  at 
page  90  which  merits  a  passing  notice  :  '  All  things  are  plain 
and  simple  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  all  things  necessary  are 
evident.'  This  is  taken  from  St.  Chrysostom's  Third  Homily 
on  che  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  homily  is  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  attack  on  persons  who  decline  to 
come  to  the  church  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  explained. 
One  of  the  excuses  given  for  abstension  from  church  was, 
that  there  was  no  sermon ;  and  St.  John  asks  what  need  is 
there  of  a  sermon,  '  all  things  are  plain  and  simple  in 
Scripture.'  Now,  St.  Peter  ought  to  be,  at  least,  as  good  an 
authority  on  this  matter  as  St.  Chrysostom,  and  he  very 
distinctly  states  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  so  '  plain  and 
simple,'  and  that  certain  very  serious  consequences  follow 
from  the  misinterpretation  of  them.  Dr.  Salmon  agrees 
with  St.  Chrysostom,  in  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  very 
plain  and  simple,  and  such  being  the  case,  how  does  it 
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happen  that  in  a  certain  very  plain  passage  of  Scripture, 
St.  Chrj'sostom  finds  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence, 
whilst  in  the  ver}'  same  passage  Dr.  Salmon  finds  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Absence  ?  If  Dr.  Salmon  be  right  in 
his  view,  then  St.  Chrysostom  is  wanting  either  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  honesty  ;  whereas  if  St-  Chrysostom  bp  right, 
then  Dr.  Salmon  is  not  so  far-seeing  as  some  people  faacy, 
or  not  so  zealous  iu  his  pursuit  of  Biblical  truth.  The  Doctor 
can  maintain  that  St.  Chrysostom  is  right,  only  by  the 
humiliating  confession  that  he  is  wrong  himself.  It  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  the  Doctor  to  put  the  matter  in  this 
way  to  his  juvenile  theologians;  but  it  is  the  true  way  to 
put  it ;  and  they  would  be  all  the  better  prepared  for  future 
contingencies,  if  they  were  told  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  Dr.  Salmon  says  truly  that  St.  Chrysostom  was 
a  most  eloquent  preacher,  and  such  preachers  are  sometimes 
carried  away  by  their  eloquence  into  slig.bt  exaggerations. 
Oi  this  we  have  a  conspicuous  instance  in  St.  Chrysostom's 
Seventeenth  Homily  on  St.  Matthew,  where  he  distinctly 
condemns  even  a  necessary  oath.  His  words  are :  '  But 
what  if  someone  shall  exact  an  oath,  and  shall  impose  a 
necessity  for  taking  it?  '  and  he  answers  :  '  Let  the  fear  of 
God  weigh  more  with  him  than  any  necessity.'  Now  this 
is  clearly  an  exaggeration  occurring  in  an  eloquent  invective 
against  swearing ;  and  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Salmon 
may  be  another  instance  of  it.  A  few  sentences  lower  down 
in  Dr.  Salmon's  quotation  St.  Chrysostom  insists  on  the 
plainness  of  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture,  and,  perhaps, 
his  general  statement  may  be  limited  to  such  portions.  But, 
at  all  events,  in  the  very  opening  sentence  of  the  next 
homily  (IV.)  he  distinctly  admits  that  St.  Paul's  doctrine  is 
obscure — a  statement  which  no  one,  except  for  controversial 
purposes,  would  think  of  denying.  And  as  Dr.  Salmon 
himself  says  at  page  124 :  '  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of 
them  [Fathers]  to  whose  opinion  on  all  points  we  should  like 
to  pledge  ourselves,'  he  cannot  deny  the  same  liberty  to 
others,  especially  in  a  case  where  the  opinion  is  so  notoriously 
opposed  to  facts.  St.  Athanasius,  too,  is  put  forward  as  a 
witness  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture.    He  is  quoted  as 
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saying :  '  The  holy  and  inspired  Scriptures  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  for  the  preaching  of  the  truth  '  (page  154).  This 
is  from  the  Oratio  Contra  Gentes,  and  in  its  dexterous  mani- 
pulation Dr.  Salmon  appears  at  his  best.   The  text  is  :  — 

SufBcient  indeed  of  themselves  for  indicating  the  truth,  are 
both  the  sacred  and  inspired  Scriptures,  and  the  very  many 
volumes  written  on  the  same  matter  by  most  holy  teachers,  "svhich 
if  one  shall  study,  he  will  to  some  extent  understand  the  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  attain  that  knowledge  which  he 
desires. 

The  Oratio  was  addressed  to  Macarius,  a  learned  man 
who  seems  to  have  asked  St.  Athanasius  for  an  explanation 
of  the  Christian  creed;  and  the  saint  tells  him,  that  he  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  get  the  knowledge  he  requires  from 
Scripture  interpreted  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers — that 
is,  from  Scripture  and  tradition  this  learned  man  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  get  what  he  is  to  believe.  Dr.  Salmon 
quietly  suppresses  the  reference  to  the  Fathers — tradition— 
and  represents  Athanasius  as  saying  that  the  required  know- 
ledge can  be  got  from  Scripture  alone.  A  learned  man  may 
get  his  faith  from  Scripture  and  tradition  combined,  accord- 
ing to  Athanasius  himself  ;  therefore,  argues  Dr.  Salmon, 
according  to  St.  Athanasius  even  an  ignorant  man  can  get 
his  creed  from  the  Bible  alone  !  Of  course  the  students 
took  the  version  of  the  Begius  Professor,  '  and  sure  he  is  an 
honourable  man.' 

But  all  Dr.  Salmon's  tall-talk  about  the  Bible  comes  to 
a  stand-still,  when  the  plain  question  is  put  to  him  :  How 
does  he  know  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ? — how 
does  he  know  that  the  Bible  is  inspired?  He  is  very 
indignant  with  Cathohcs  for  putting  this  question,  and  he 
frequently  reproaches  them  with  using  '  the  infidel  argu- 
ment.' But  Catholics  answer  '  the  infidel  argument,'  he 
cannot.  St.  Augustine  put  the  answer  tersely  and  truly 
when  he  said  :  '  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospels,  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Church  moved  me  to  do  so.'  Dr.  Salmon 
does  not  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  cannot 
therefore  give  such  an  answer.  He  puts  the  Bible  on  a 
level  with  Livy  or  Tacitus,  and  there  he  must  leave  it.  He 
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cannot  appropriate  our  conclusions  without  siibmitting 
to  our  arguments.  This  matter  will  come  on  for  fuller 
treatment  later  on. 

But  then  Dr.  Salmon  '  will  argue  still.'    The  Church  of 
Eome,  he  says, '  is  against  the  Scriptures  because  she  feels  the 
Scriptures  are  against  her'  (page  12);  'The  Church  of  Eome 
has  very  good  reason  to  discourage  Bible-reading  by  their 
people'  (page  123),  etc.   This  is  the  old,  old  story,  a  thousand 
times  refuted,  contradicted  by  the  most  notorious  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  yet  as  often  repeated  with  cool  con- 
fidence by  controversialists  of  the  Dr.  Salmon  type.  In  fact, 
the  case  against  the  -Catholic  Church  is  so  clear  to  Dr. 
Salmon,  that  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  adducing  any 
proof.    In  a  note  at  page  123,  he  says, '  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  to  give  formal  proof  of  the  discouragement  of  Bible- 
reading  by  the  modern  Church  of  Kome,'  etc.    But  he  quotes 
the  Fourth  Eule  of  the  Index  to  show  that  we  'are  now  often 
apt  to  be  ashamed  of  this  practice  '  (note,  p.  123) .  Considering 
the  general  character  of  Dr.  Salmon's  quotations  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  him  '  to  be  ashamed  '  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  quoted  this  Eule.    He  omits  from  it  a  vitally  important 
expression,  and  the  omission  enables  him  to  completely  mis- 
represent the  object  of  the  Church  in  making  that  Eule. 
The  Eule  is  :  '  Since  it  is  manifest  from  experience  that  if  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  be  permitted  everywhere 
without  distinction,  owing  to  the  rashness  of  men,  more  evil 
than  good  will  arise  from  it,'  etc.    Now  the  expression,  '  on 
account  of  the  rashness  of  men  ' — oh  hominum  temeritatem 
— clearly  gives  the  motives  of  the  Church  in  making  the  law. 
Bad  men  abuse  the  best  of  God's  gifts,  and  the  Church  had 
abundant  experience  to  convince  her  that  bad  men  had 
abased  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  with  this  know- 
ledge she  seeks  to  check  the  abuse  by  permitting  the  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  those  only  whose  character  is  such  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  served  and  not  injured  by  the  concession. 
But  Dr.  Salmon  omits  the  expression,  '  on  account  of  the 
rashness  of  men,'  and  leaves  the  future  spiritual  guides  of 
Irisli  Protestants  to  infer  that  Catholics  hold  that  the  evils 
come  from  the  Bible  in  itself,  and  not  from  the  abuse  of  it 
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by  bad  men.    Now,  to  restrict  the  reading  for  the  motive 
here  openly  alleged  by  the  Chm'ch  indicates  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible,  and  a  desire  to  save  souls  from  spiritual  ruin ; 
but  to  restrict  it  for  the  motive  cleverly  insinuated  by 
Dr.  Salmon  indicates  a  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Bible  in  itself 
— the  false  charge  vv'hich  Dr.  Salmon  labours  to  fasten  on 
the  Church,  and  which  he  regards  so  clear  as  not  to  need 
even  an  attempt  at  proof.    He  quotes  the  Eule,  he  says,  from 
Dr.   Littledale.     Surely  he  has  the  original  in  his  own 
library,  and  he  owed  it  to  his  own  position  as  Eegius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  not  to  take  his  authority  as  second- 
band,  and  that  a  hand  so  soiled  as  Dr.  Littledale's.  Dr.  Little- 
dale  wrote  for  the  rabble,  whose  sole  article  of  faith  is  hatred 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  Dr.  Salmon  is  lecturing  young 
men  of  some  education,  training  them  to  be  controversialists, 
and  yet  he  confirms  them  in  their  ignorance  of  the  very 
doctrines  they  will  have  to  assail.    Dr.  Salmon  is  notoriously 
wrong  in  his  version  of  our  theory  and  practice  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  him  ignorant  of  either.  The 
Fourth  Rule  of  the  Index,  comes  to  Catholics  as  a  law,  made 
by  competent  authority — the  Church — legislating  for  a  good 
end,  and  within  her  own  proper  sphere.    The  law,  therefore, 
is  binding  on  them,  and  if  they  refuse  to  obey  it,  they  render 
themselves  indisposed  for  absolution,  and  the  Church  treats 
them  as  such.    There  was  no  restriction  made  by  the 
Church  on  the  r.°ading  of  the  Scriptures  until  the  sacred 
volume  began  to  be  abused    When  corrupt  translations  of 
portions  of  it  began  to  appear  and  to  be  abused,  it  became 
the  clear  duty  of  the  Church  to  check  the  abuse,  and  to 
Vv'arn  her  children  against  taking  in  spiritual  poison  from  a 
fancied  source  of  life.  Some  such  restrictions  were  made  long 
before  Luther's  time.    But  at  that  time  the  prevalence  of 
corrupt  translations,  made  in  the  interests  of  heresy,  led  to 
the  legislation  of  the  Fourth  Eule  of  the  Index ;  and  no 
unprejudiced  person,  can  find,  in  that  legislation,  anything 
but  a  wise  and  necessary  precaution  against  the  gross  and 
soul-destroying  abuse  of  God's  Word.    When  the  religious 
excitement  of  that  time  bad  somewhat  abated,  the  law  was 
modified  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  it  has  been  still  more 
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modified  in  our  time  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  But  Dr.  Salmon 
may  take  it  as  a  fact,  that  a  Catholic  is  as  free  to  read  a 
Catholic  vernacular  Bible  as  he  is  to  read  his  own.  But  it 
must  be  a  Catholic  Bible,  published  under  proper  ecclesi- 
astical sanction,  and  with  explanatory  notes  from  fathers  or 
approved  theologians.  Dr.  Salmon  then  is  completely  wrong 
in  his  version  of  our  theory,  and  is  equally  wrong  as  to  our 
practice.  If  he  ever  happens  to  visit  any  of  his  Catholic 
neighbours  he  will  find  them  possessed  of  a  Catholic  Bible, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  any  prohibition  as  to  its  use.  He 
will  find  Catholic  Bibles  sold  by  all  Catholic  booksellers, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  If  he  consult  some 
authority  more  reliable  than  Dr.  Littledale  he  will  find 
that  for  the  past  hundred  years  several  very  valuable 
editions  of  the  Catholic  Bible  have  been  published,  and 
circulated,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  '  modern  Church  of  Rome.'  And  if  for 
some  time  previous  to  that  period  he  should  find  few  Catholic 
Bibles  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Salmon  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
cause.  It  was  not  '  the  discouragement  of  Bible-reading  by 
the  modern  Church  of  Rome,'  (page  121),  but  the  worse  than 
pagan  tyranny  of  the  Church  to  which  Dr.  Salmon  himself 
professes  to  belong.  The  spirit  that  inspired  the  Penal  Laws 
against  Catholics,  and  that  regulated  their  administration 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  had  its  focus  in 
Dr.  Salmon's  own  university  ;  and  it  ill-becomes  him  to 
reproach  us  with  the  consequences  of  that  degrading  system. 
Our  schools  were  burned,  our  teachers  hanged  or  exiled ;  no 
Catholic  Bible,  or  other  Catholic  book  could  be  published  in 
the  country,  except  by  stealth,  and  at  fearful  risk  to  the 
publisher  and  possessor.  The  law  aimed  at  making  us 
unable  to  read,  and  left  us  nothing  to  read  that  was  not 
anticatholic.  Protestant  education  we  could  have  got,  and 
Protestant  Bibles  too,  and  we  would  be  well  paid  for  accepting 
them.  But  we  spurned  the  bribe,  we  defied  the  laws,  and 
kept  the  faith.  These  few  plain  well-known  facts,  entirely 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Salmon,  help  to  explain  our  practice  as 
to  Bible-reading,  at  a  time  not  so  long  past  as  to  have  left 
no  impression  on  Dr.  Salmon's  memory.  To  the  Catholic 
Church  the  sacred  character  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  much 
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more  vital  matter  than  it  is  to  Dr.  Salmon's  communion. 
She  has  always  cherished  it  with  affection  ;  she  has  preserved 
it  for  the  long  ages  before  Dr.  Salmon's  Church  ca-me 
into  existence.  Her  priests  and  her  monks  transcribed  it, 
illustrated  it,  explained  it.  She  is  its  sole  legitimate  inter- 
preter now,  as  she  has  been  since  her  foundation.  Restriction 
she  certainly  has  put  on  its  reading,  to  ensure  that  it  should 
not  be  abused  ;  that  it  should  be  read  with  due  reverence 
and  with  proper  disposition.  The  Cathohc  Church  will  not 
permit  ignorant  men  to  dogmatise  on  the  most  sacred 
subjects,  and  to  quote  the  Bible  to  confirm  their  ravings. 
The  wisdom  of  her  action  in  this  matter  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  chaos  existing  in  Dr.  Salmon's  own  communion, 
where  unrestricted  Bible-reading  has  given  everyone  a  creed 
for  himself — where  '  orthodoxy  is  one's  own  doxy  and 
heterodoxy  is  everyone  else's  doxy.' 

Does  Dr.  Salmon  think  that  the  Bible  is  enhanced  as  a 
standard  of  truth  by  the  profane  brawlings  of  Salvationists 
and  of  Sunday  street-preachers  ?  Between  the  Protestantism 
of  Lord  Halifax  or  '  Father '  Puller  and  the  Protestantism 
of  Dr.  Salmon  or  Mr.  Kensit,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
shades  of  opinion,  not  in  very  exact  harmony;  but  all  alike, 
and  with  equal  logic,  spring  from  that  principle  which 
Dr.  Salmon  regards  as  the  '  best  safeguard  against  Romanism' 
(page  15) — and  he  might  have  added,  with  much  more  truth, 
as  '  the  best  safeguard  against '  the  possibility  of  '  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd.'  He  admits  'that  the  members  of  so 
many  different  sects  each  find  in  the  Bible  the  doctrines  they 
have  been  trained  to  expect  to  find  there'  (page  110),  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  'the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.' 

Dr.  Salmon  thus  is  completely  notoriously  wrong,  both  as 
to  our  theory  and  practice  as  regards  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  hica  to  pass  over  the 
following  pretty  specimen  of  his  theological  reasoning,  in 
which  he  gives  his  students  the  key  to  our  alleged  hostility 
to  the  Bible  : — 

If  you  let  people  read  the  Bible,  you  cannot  prevent  them 
from  reflecting  on  what  they  read.  Suppose,  for  an  e'^ample,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  reads  the  Bible :  how  can  you  be  sure  that  he 
■will  not  notice  himself,  or  have  it  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  whereas 
Pius  IX.  could  not  write  a  single  Encyclical  in  which  the  name  of 
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the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  we  have  in 
the  Bible  twenty-one  ApostoUc  letters,  and  her  name  does  not 
occur  in  one  of  them.' 

And  suppose  that  a  Catholic  does  read  the  Bible,  he 
finds  it  stated  there  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  Mother 
of  God,  full  of  grace,  and  blessed  amongst  women  ;  and 
'  how  can  you  be  sure  that  he  will  not  notice  himself  or 
have  it  pointed  out  to  him  '  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Bible  no  other  creature  is  addressed  in  such  languasre? 
May  not  a  Catholic,  then,  infer  from  all  this  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  more  holy,  more  perfect,  than  other  creatures,  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  some  higher  honour  than  they?  And 
the  silence  of  the  twenty-one  Apostolic  letters  does  not  in"** 
the  slightest  degree  affect  this  inference.  Therefore,  the 
Catholic  who  reads  the  Bible  actually  finds  in  it  the  founda- 
tion of  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  This 
must  be  disappointing  to  Dr.  Salmon.  But  Dr.  Salmon 
himself  believes  in  the  fallibility  of  the  Church,  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  in  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
these  doctrines  'do  not  occur 'in  one  of  the  twenty-one 
Apostolic  letters.'  Now,  if  he  may  believe  those  doc- 
trines, notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  '  twentj'-one 
Apostolic  letters,'  why  should  he  make  that  silence  an 
argument  against  Catholic  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin?  ^ 
Dr.  Salmon  knows  quite  well  the  occasional  character  of 
those  Apostolic  letters.  Each  was  called  forth  by  some 
special  circumstances,  and  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  cursus 
theologiae.  The  silence  of  such  letters,  then,  is  no  argument 
against  the  honour  given  by  Catholics  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  and  Dr.  Salmon  has  gained  nothing  for  his 
Bible-reading  theory  by  casting  his  last  stone  at  her.  He 
probably  thought  the  argument  good  enough  for  his  students, 
and  they,  too,  may  have  thought  it  a  master-piece  of  logical 
acumen  ;  but  once  they  get  into  controversy  with  any  well- 
educated  Catholic,  they  are  certain  to  be  rudely  awakened 
to  the  defective  character  of  their  early  training,  and  made 
to  feel  that,  instead  of  arguing  against  Catholic  doctrines, 
they  are  simply  beating  the  air. 


^  h'/ullibtUtij^  etc.,  page  ll-j. 
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THE   CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE 

'  Avec  la  contemplation,  on  fera  plus,  efc  pour  soi  et  pour  les  autres,  en  un 
mois,  qu'on  ne  ferait  sans  elle,  en  dix  ans.' — P.  Lallemaxt,  p.  33. 

'  Nous  ne  craignons  pas  d'atfirmer  que  les  ames  vouees  d'une  iaqon  exclu- 
sive a  la  contemplation  pratiqiient  le  plus  fructaeux  de  tous  les  apostolats.' 

—  Tide,  La  Vic  Mystique,  par  M.  I'Abbe  P.  Lejeui^e,  p.  36. 

ALL  theologians,  worth  considering,  agree  that  the 
purely  contemplative  life  is  far  above  the  purely 
active  life,  in  excellence  and  merit.  When,  however,  they 
'  are  asked  to  show  us  the  highest  and  sublimest  life  of  all, 
they,  in  most  cases,  point  to  that  form  of  life  which  com- 
bines the  excellencies  and  advantages  of  both  ;  i.e.,  to  what 
is  called,  '  the  mixed  life.'    Thus  Alvarez  writes  : — 

Vitam  religiosam,  non  tantum  contemplatioDi,  sed  etiam 
proximorum  profectibus  consecratam,  multo  praestantiorem  esse 
ea,  quae  soli  contemplationi  vacans,  proprium  dumtaxat  profec- 
tum  et  perf actionem  exquirit.^. 

Father  W.  Humphrey,  S.J.,  expresses  the  same  idea 
when  he  says  : — 

St.  Thomas  holds  that  an  Order  which,  in  virtue  of  its  institute, 
professes  the  contemplative  life,  and  at  the  same  time  descends  to 
spiritual  ministries  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  to  be  preferred,  both 
in  perfection  and  in  dignity,  to  an  Order  which  is  purely  or  merely 
contemplative.  The  mixed  life  includes  the  whole  of  the  perfection 
of  the  contemplative  life,  and  it  in  no  way  diminishes  it.  It  rather 
adds  somewhat  to  the  purely  contemplative  life,  and,  therefore, 
absolutely  the  mixed  life  is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.  We  are 
supposing  that  in  a  mixed  hfe  the  contemplative  life  is  really 
arrived  at  and  exercised.  Otherwise  that  life  would  not  be  really 
a  mixed  life.^ 

That  the  contemplative  should  be  held  in  greater  honour 
and  esteem  than  the  active  life  is  consonant  with  reason 
-and  common  sense.     The  highest  life  is  that  which  is  made 


'  Lib.  ii.,  p.  5,  ch.  xlii.,  p.  404,  T>e  Vita  Spiri.—J.  Alvarez. 
Elements  of  Ecligioits  Life,  pp.  318-9.  I  may  here  observe  that  a  life, 
in  which  contemplation  forms  an  ingredient,  may  be  rightly  described  as 
'  mixed,'  even  though  the  proportion  of  the  said  life  a-^tually  passed  in 
contemplation  be  but  iubiguificant.  Would  it  still  be  superior  to  the  purely 
contemplative  ?    Query  f 
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tip  of  the  highest  and  noblest  acts  ;  the  highest  and  noblest 
acts  are  such  as  are  performed  by  the  highest  and  noblest 
faculties ;  and  these  iu  man  are,  undoubtedly,  his  reason  or 
intellect,  and  his  will  or  affections.  So,  again,  to  continue 
our  ascent ;  of  all  the  acts  of  human  reason  and  will,  the 
noblest  must  be  those  vv'hich  are  directed  towards  the 
grandest  and  sublimest  object,  which  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Infinite  and  the  Uncreated. 

Thus,  divine  contemplation  must  surpass  in  excellence 
all  other  forms  of  human  occupation,  because  it  is  the 
exercise  of  (a)  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul  upon  (6)  the 
highest  possible  object. 

Man  is  compacted  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind ;  and,  as 
now  constituted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  exert  even 
his  purely  mental  energies,  without  calling  into  play,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  his  physical  powers  also.  Abstract 
thought  itself  cannot  be  carried  on  without  some  accom- 
panying modification  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  of 
the  nerve  tissues.  Since,  therefore,  an  absolutely  pure 
intellectual  act  is  impossible,  we  must  content  ourselves  by 
saying,  that  the  more  there  is  of  soul  and  of  intellect,  and 
the  less  there  is  of  accompanying  bodily  and  physical  effort, 
in  any  given  act,  the  greater  will  be  its  intrinsic  value 
and  dignity.  The  more  the  spiritual  element  predominates, 
the  more  nearly  the  angelic  state  is  approximated ;  whereas 
the  more  the  material  element  predominates,  the  more 
nearly  does  man  gravitate  towards  the  condition  of  the 
irrational  brutes. 

Man  reaches  the  highest  point  of  human  perfection,  when, 
his  mind,  dissociating  itself  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
from  the  trammels  of  flesh,  rivets  its  gaze  upon  the  vision 
of  divine  and  heavenly  things.  This  state  resembles  that  of 
St.  Paal,  when  he  was  '  rapt  even  to  the  third  Heaven,'  and 
so  utterly  withdrawn  from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  and 
of  his  whole  physical  nature  that  he  could  not  say,  whether, 
at  the  time,  he  were  '  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.' ' 

That  the  contemplative  life  is  lived  on  a  higher  level 
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than  any  other,  becomes  self-evident,  so  soon  as  it  is 
properly  understood.  God  is  not  merely  above  all  the  works 
of  His  bands.  He  not  merely  surpasses  every  other  possible 
object  of  human  thought ;  but  He  surpasses  them  in  an 
infinite  degree.  Hence  to  be  wholly  and  exclusively 
occupied  and  taken  up  with  Him,  rather  than  with  His 
works ;  to  be  ever  intent  upon  the  eternal  rather  than  upon 
the  temporal,  upon  the  Infinite  rather  than  upon  the  finite, 
and  upon  the  Uncreated  rather  than  upon  the  created,  must 
be  the  sublimest  of  all  occupations.  What  is  more  entrancing, 
what  is  more  ennobling,  than  to  feed  one's  mind  and  heart 
and  affections  upon  the  infinite  perfections  and  matchless 
attributes  of  God  '?  What  human  mind,  filled  and  burdened 
with  a  thousand  earthly  interests  and  distracted  by  a 
thousand  worldly  worries,  can  compare  in  beauty  and 
splendour  with  a  mind  filled  and  penetrated  and  permeated, 
through  and  through,  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  of  His 
divine  omnipotence,  unapproachable  loveliness,  consummate 
goodness,  and  incomprehensible  wisdom,  meroy,  gentleness, 
and  love. 

Such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  must  surely  be  the  most 
advantageous  and  the  most  profitable  of  all,  yet  such,  it 
seems,  forms  the  very  environment  of  the  true  contemplative. 
It  is  his  grand  privilege  to  live — in  so  far  as  human 
weakness  will  permit — face  to  face  with  God.  To  stand 
ever  before  His  throne.  To  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  His 
every  word,  and  His  every  sign.  To  sit  and  gaze  upon  the 
Beloved,  as  Mary  did  of  old,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
love  and  worship. 

No  one  denies  the  value  of  preaching,  teaching,  hearing 
confessions,  and  giving  missions  and  retreats,  and  the  many 
other  forms  of  spiritual  activity,  but  they  all  fall  short  of 
this.  It  must  ever  be  a  better  and  a  higher  privilege  to 
remain  in  direct  and  personal  communion  with  the  King 
of  kings  Himself,  and  to  treat  with  Him  and  be  His  associate 
and  familiar,  than  to  be  engaged  with  even  the  noblest  of 
His  subjects. 

Let  these  few  remarks  suffice  for  the  general  principle. 
Now  comes  the  question :  If  the  above  be  what  is  generally 
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understood  by  the  contemplative  life,  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand precisely  by  a  contemplative  Order  ?  We  do  not  expect 
the  impossible.  We  do  not  therefore  mean  an  order,  in 
which  all  the  members  are  ceaselessly  contemplating.  By 
a  contemplative  order  we  understand  one,  the  rules  of  which 
are  so  framed  as  to  dispose  the  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
that  sublime  exercise.  It  is  an  order  in  which  the  routine  of 
the  day,  the  disposal  of  one's  time,  and  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  enjoined,  are  so  chosen  and  arranged  as  to 
promote  and  encourage  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  habit  of 
contemplation,  recollection,  and  the  higher  forms  of  prayer 
and  spiritual  union  with  God. 

Perfect  solitude ;  profound  silence ;  total  separation  from 
the  world ;  a  complete  freedom  from  cares,  not  merely  from 
worldly  cares,  but  even  from  external  religious  duties,  such  as 
are  involved  in  the  cure  of  souls,  the  direction  of  penitents, 
and  the  charge  of  the  sick  and  dying ;  are  all  of  great 
importance  in  helping  to  create  and  to  strengthen  a  spirit 
of  more  and  more  perfect  recollection  and  in  helping  to 
increase  interior  attention  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

To  these  means  must  be  added  the  prescribed  penitential 
exercises,  and  the  severe  life  led  by  all  true  contemplatives, 
by  which  the  body  is  subdued,  '  brought  under  subjection,'^ 
and  driven  into  its  kennel,  like  an  importunate  and  barking 
dog,  and  silenced.  The  long  fasts ;  the  perpetual  abstinences ; 
the  night  watchings ;  the  hair  shirt ;  the  hard  bed ;  the 
broken  rest ;  are  yet  other  forms  of  self-conquest,  by  which 
the  soul  is  more  and  more  completely  emancipated  from 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  flesh,  and  aided  in  its 
efforts  to  rise  into  the  highest  regions  of  mystical  prayer  and 
spiritual  communion  with  God,  such  as  have  been  reached 
by  the  most  favoured  of  the  saints. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut-shell  :  To  enter  into 
a  contemplative  order,  is  simply  to  place  one's  self  in  an 
environment  more  favourable  than  any  other,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  most   exalted   of   all   spiritual  acts — i.e.. 


'  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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contemplation.  It  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sublimest  vocations,  and  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  that 
a  man  can  receive  from  Almighty  Gou. 

Still ;  though  '  one  of  the  sublimest  vocations,'  is  it 
the  sublimest  of  all  ?  Upon  this  point  theologians  are  not 
quite  unanimous.  Many  of  them  teach  that  the  highest  of 
all — higher  even  than  the  purely  contemplative  life — comes 
the  mixed  life ;  though  we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  when 
their  arguments  are  carefully  looked  into,  they  seem  more 
specious  than  convincing,  more  true  in  theory  than  in 
practice. 

Their  doctrine,  on  this  point,  is  that  the  active  life  is 
good ;  that  the  contemplative  life  is  better ;  but,  that  the 
mixed  life,  which  combines  the  excellencies  of  both,  is  to  be 
preferred  beyond  all  others,  and  carries  off  the  palm.  If  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  they  argue  somewhat  as  follows  : 
If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  be  always  and  uninterruptedly 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  then  we 
readily  grant  such  would  indeed  be  the  holiest  and  highest 
state  of  all.  It  would  be  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
angelical.  It  would  very  closely  resemble  the  condition  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven.  But  v/e  must  dismiss  such  a  state 
from  our  enquiries,  because  it  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any 
existence  among  mortal  men  ;  man's  nature  remaining  what 
it  is.  The  most  advanced  contemplative  requires  some 
hours  of  relaxation  every  day.  It  is  found  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable necessity ;  and  manual  labour,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  prescribed  in  every  monastic  rule  without 
exception.  It  is  essential  that  the  mind  should  sometimes 
unbend.  However  often,  and  however  far  it  may  soar  up 
into  the  higher  regions  of  mystic  prayer,  it  must,  at  intervals, 
relax  its  efforts,  fold  its  wings,  and  come  down  again  to  earth. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  sought  such  relaxation  in 
weaving  rushes,  and  making  baskets.  Their  present-day 
representatives  among  the  Carthusians,  Trappists,  and 
Cistercians  find  it  in  carving  wood,  turning  lathes,  digging 
the  ground,  and  planting  and  pruning  trees. 

Thus,  it  is  certain  that  even  the  most  rigid  contempla- 
tives  occupy  themselves  in   many  ways   other  than  in 
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contemplation.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  the  advocates  of 
the  mixed  life  put  the  question :  Since  contemplatives 
have  to  do  other  things  besides  contemplation,  is  it  not 
better  that  these  '  other  things  '  should  consist  in  some- 
thing more  profitable  than  basket-making '?  No  man  can 
meditate  the  entire  day.  He  must  have  a  change  of  some 
sort.  Very  well.  Then  is  it  not  undoubtedly  better  that 
this  '  change '  should  take  the  form  of  preaching  to  an 
ignorant  people,  than  of  weaving  together  tiresome  rushes'? 
Of  giving  a  mission  or  a  retreat,  than  of  turning  a  lathe ; 
of  hearing  confessions  and  anointing  the  dying,  than  of 
merely  digging  and  sowing,  and  watering  and  reaping  ? 
Evidently.  Yet  this  is  the  mixed  life — a  life  in  which 
contemplation  is  not  given  up,  nor  omitted,  nor  under- 
valued, but  in  which  it  is  simply  united  with  spiritual  works 
of  mercy,  and  labour  profitable  to  one's  neighbour's  soul. 
On  these  grounds,  they  argue,  the  mixed  life  is  superior  to 
the  purely  contemplative. 

Now,  such  reasoning  sounds  quite  unanswerable,  so  long 
as  we  compare  merely  the  two  kinds  of  external  employ- 
ment. But  its  inconsequence  ;  in  fact,  its  inherent  fallacy, 
becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  ever  we  take  a  wider  view  of 
the  situation.  It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  to  say  that  an  hour 
spent  in  hearing  confessions,  or  in  instructing  converts,  or 
in  catechising  children,  is  in  itself  far  better  and  more 
meritorious  than  an  hour  passed  in  sawing  wood  or  chopping 
sticks  in  a  Carthusian  cell.  But  that  consideration  covers 
but  a  single  aspect  of  a  much  wider  question.  Keeping  well 
in  view  that  true  contemplation  is  the  highest  act  of  human 
endeavour,  and  the  most  advantageous,  we  have  to  ask  which 
of  the  two  aforesaid  varieties  of  external  employment,  will 
be  the  more  helpful  and  the  more  calculated  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  recollection. 

If  (as  is  granted  on  all  sides)  contemplation  be  immea- 
surably better  than  anything  else  ;  if  it  be  among  spiritual 
acts,  what  gold  is  among  metals ;  then  it  becomes  of  vital 
importance,  that  we  should  judge  external  or  recreative 
employments,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  but  chiefly  in 
their  relation  to  the  habit  of  contemplation. 
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It  may  readily  be  granted  that  the  active  duties  of  the 
parochial  and  missionary  life  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
basket-making,  etc.,  of  the  contemplative  life  ;  nevertheless, 
if  it  be  found  that  these  same  missionary  duties  distract, 
preoccupy,  harass,  trouble  and  disturb  the  interior  calm  and 
peace  of  the  soul,  and  interfere  with  its  tranquillity  ;  if,  in  a 
word,  they  sensibly  diminish  its  aptitude  and  capacity  for 
contemplation,  if  they  are  a  drag  upon  its  chariot's  wheels, 
by  which  it  seeks,  like  another  Elias,  to  rise  up  to  heaven, 
then  it  may  very  easily  happen  that  the  purely  contemplative 
life  will  surpass  in  excellence  the  mixed  life.  Or  again ;  if 
the  work  of  preaching  and  confessing  and  administering 
the  Sacraments  generall3^  occupies  a  considerably  larger 
portion  of  the  day  than  the  basket-making,  etc.,  of  the 
recluse,  and  if  it  leaves  much  less  time  for  mental  prayer; 
then  the  life  of  the  contemplative,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
higher  than  the  mixed  life,  taken  as  a  whole  ;  even  though 
the  activities  of  the  mixed  life  far  surpass  the  activities  of 
the  contemplative. 

AVe  take  it,  that  when  theologians  place  the  mixed  life 
above  the  contemplative  it  can  be  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  contemplative  portion  in  both  cases  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  ;  not  merely  in  intensity  and  in  purity  and  in 
concentration,  but  likewise  in  duration  and  extent.  For, 
granted  that  the  contemplative  portion  of  the  two  forms  of 
life  are  the  same,  the  superior  activities  of  the  mixed  life, 
being  more  beneficial  to  one's  neighbour,  and  more  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  will  naturally  lift  the  mixed  life 
on  to  a  higher  plane  than  the  contemplative.  On  the  above 
supposition,  therefore,  the  mixed  life  is  better  than  the 
contemplative  and  the  theologians  are  clearly  right  in 
theory. 

But — to  our  little  mind— they  are  not  right  in  practice  : 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  foregoing  supposition  is 
scarcely  ever  realized  in  fact.  We  may  best  express  our 
thought  by  the  following  illustration  :  Divide  a  man's  life 
into  three  parts.  Call  the  time  spent  in  genuine  contem- 
plation, the  '  golden '  portion.  Gall  the  time  spent  in 
parochial  work,  such  as  preaching,  instructing,  and  so  forth. 
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the  'silver'  portion;  and  call  the  time  spent  in  basket- 
making  and  other  manual  labour,  the  '  copper '  portion. 
Then  it  is  quite  true  that  gold  added  to  silver  is  worth  more 
than  gold  added  to  copper — but  it  is  '  quite  true '  only  on 
one  hypothesis  ;  only  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  gold  be,  in  both  cases,  the  same. 
Should  the  gold,  which  has  been  added  to  the  copper,  be 
purer  and  richer  in  quality  or  more  abundant  in  quantity, 
than  the  gold  which  has  been  added  to  the  silver,  then  it 
may  very  easily  happen  that  the  sum  of  gold  and  copper 
will  exceed  and  surpass  in  value  the  sum  of  gold  and  silver; 
just  as  £500  Os.  2ifZ.  is  more  valuable  than  .£50  19s.  Od., 
though  in  the  second  case  it  is  silver  which  we  have  added 
to  gold,  and  in  the  first  case  only  copper. 

This  illustration  admits  of  an  easy  and  evident  applica- 
tion, which  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader.  It  will  enable 
him  to  realize  that  if  there  be  a  considerably  greater  amount 
of  the  higher  and  more  perfect  forms  of  contemplation  in 
the  life — let  us  say,  of  a  Carthusian,  than  in  the  life,  let  us 
say,  of  a  Benedictine  or  Jesuit  doing,  as  so  many  now  do, 
missionary  work,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  in  spite 
of  the  missionary  orders  enjoying  one  special  source  of 
merit  denied  to  the  contemplatives,  the  latter  may  still  be, 
on  the  whole,  not  merely  holier  (a  possibility  which  no  body 
denies)  but  in  a  holier  state.  Or  to  express  the  same 
thought  in  another  form — on  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  and 
caeteris  paribus,  the  spiritual  environment  provided  by  the 
rule  of  a  contemplative  order  is  in  se,  more  conducive  to 
personal  sanctity  and  perfection  in  the  case  of  those  who 
live  up  to  it,  than  the  environment  provided  by  the  rule  of  a 
mixed  order. 

AYe  doubt  if  any  one,  intimately  acquainted  with 
members  of  both  contemplative  and  mixed  orders,  will 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  former  possess  the  contemplative 
spirit  and  the  habit  of  recollection  in  a  very  much  higher 
degree  than  the  latter. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  special  cases,  or  of  excep- 
tionally privileged  souls,  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  state 
of  life,  even  in  the  least  promising.    No  one  doubts,  but 
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that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for  instance,  may  have  been  a  truer 
contemplative  than  are  hundreds  of  Carthusians,  notwith- 
standing his  constant  external  labours  for  souls,  his  preaching 
and  his  travelling.  The  only  point  upon  which  we  feel  it 
permissible  to  hazard  an  opinion  is  as  to  which  of  the  two 
environments  is  in  itself  the  better  calculated  to  produce 
and  to  foster  the  higher  habits  of  prayer,  and  to  create  and 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  contemplation  in  the  average 
earnest  soul,  who  is  seeking  above  all  things  a  closer  union 
with  God.  Upon  this  point  our  judgment  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  strictly  enclosed  and  silence-loving  com- 
munities. Hence  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above 
consideration  seems  to  lead  is  that,  though  in  theory  the 
mixed  life  may  be  superior  to  the  purely  contemplative, 
yet  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it  so  in 
reality,  are  so  rarely  realized,  that  in  practice  the  con- 
templative life,  properly  so-called,  is  almost  invariably  the 
more  excellent.  The  general  judgment  of  theologians  in 
favour  of  the  mixed  life  is  based  upon,  and  presuppose 
conditions  which,  de  facto,  are  seldom  if  ever  met  with. 
The  members  of  the  recognised  contemplative  orders  seem, 
as  a  rule,  more  closely,  and  more  intimately,  and  more 
continuously  united  with  God,  They  drink  deeper  of  the 
Saviour's  fountains.  They  lead  a  life  of  more  undistracted 
prayer,  and  are  more  recollected,  as  well  as  more  penitential 
in  spirit. 

To  the  objection  proposed  by  certain  writers,  that  our 
Lord's  life,  though  the  most  absolutely  perfect,  was  also 
most  certainly  the  '  mixed '  life,  we  answer  in  the  words  of 
Father  T.  E.  Bridgett,  c.ss.R.,  who  writes  : — 

It  does  not  follow,  that  because  it  is  certain  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  was  infinitely  holier  than  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  manner 
of  life  which  He  chose  for  Himself  was  abstractedly  higher  than 
the  eremitical  and  austere  life  of  His  precursor.  It  only  follows 
that  it  was  more  e'^'^edaeni  for  the  imrposcs  of  His  Incarnation  and 
the  work  of  our  Piedcmption.''- 

Indeed  the  very  canons  and  laws  of  the  Church  would 
seem  to  place  the  contemplative  life  above  the  mixed.  For 

Trat/cr  wiihout  Impediment,  p.  2L 
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■while  the  Church  will  not  allow  a  religious  to  pass  from  a 
more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect  order,  nevertheless  she  allows 
any  religious  whatsoever  to  pass  from  a  mixed  order,  to  the 
Carthusians^ — who  are  contemplatives  in  the  highest  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  What  is  best  in  itself,  however, 
is  often  not  best  for  us  individually. 

The  practical  rule  [to  quote  Father  Bridgett  again]  is  not  that 
we  should  choose  what  is  in  itself  the  best,  but  what  is  best  for 
ourselves,  or  rather  what  is  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God.'^ 

Having  but  little  confidence  in  our  own  judgment,  we 
will  sum  up  in  the  words  of  that  great  authority  on  the 
spiritual  life,  John  Cassian,  a  solitary  of  the  Nitrian  desert, 
and  the  founder  of  several  monasteries  in  the  fifth  century. 
Pie  writes  : — 

We  must  esteem  the  contemplation  of  God,  above  all  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  the  just :  above  all  things  good  and  useful, 
yea,  above  all  things,  even  great  and  admirable,  that  we  have 
seen  in  St.  Paul.  Tin  is  a  useful  thing,  but  when  compared 
with  silver,  it  appears  vile ;  silver,  in  its  turn,  loses  its  brilliancy 

when  compared  with   gold  So,   in   like  manner,  the 

virtues  of  the  saints  are  good  and  useful,  for  this  life  and  also  for 
the  next,  but  when  compared  with  divine  contemplation  they 
seem  of  little  worth." 

To  these  words,  we  may  add  those  of  Dionisius,  who 
says  :— 

Vita  contemplativa  est  orani  alia  vita  purior  atque  simplicior, 
sufficientior,  stabilior  itemque  divinior :  unde  dicitur  et  angelica 
et  coelestis.* 

The  practical  lesson  that  we  secular  priests  have  to  draw 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  seems  to  me  to  be  that 


'  '  Ratio  ea  est ;  quia  uniquiquo  licet  votum  suum  ia  melius  coiumutare 
atque  ad  majorem  tendere  perfectionem  '  (p.  l  i  t). 

'  Commimis  est  sententia,  Ordinem  Carthusiaaortiin  (inter  Regulares  siiltom) 
esse  omnium  arctisaimum,  ad  quem  professi  Societati.s,  juxta  Constit.  Pauli  III. 
Licet  Del/itum  an.  l.')49,  petita,  etsi  non  obtenta,  licentia  Praepositi  Generalis, 
transirepossunf  (p.  145).—  Vide  A.  Biillerini,  S.J.,  vol.  iv,  tr.  ii.  cap.  1,  §  238. 

"^Prayer  without  Impediment,  p.  21. 

•''  Cas8ian,  Coll,  xxiii.,  chap,  viii.,  quoted  in  The  Spiritual  Life,  translated 
from  the  French,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook. 
*  Lib.  i.  art.  xiii. 
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the  more  of  the  contemplative  spirit  we  introduce  into  our 
own  lives  the  better.  If  we  are  following  in  a  measure  the 
mixed  life,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proportion  of  the  gold 
of  contemplation  is  an  exceedingly  small  one.  Of  silver 
and  of  copper  we  may  have  a  fair  share,  but  the  immeasur- 
ably more  precious  element  is,  alas,  often  conspicuous 
rather  by  its  absence.  Few  of  us  strive  after  the  pure  and 
solid  Gold  of  Contemplation. 

John  S.  Vaughan, 

Prel.  dovi.  di  S.  S. 


FINITE  AND  INFINITE 

IN  the  present  paper  I  am  concerned  solely  with  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  Finite  and  Infinite,  and 
it  will  be  my  principal  object  to  vindicate,  first,  negatively, 
by  means  of  a  brief  criticism  of  rival  views,  and,  secondlj^ 
by  positive  argument  and  explanation,  the  claims  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Creation  (as  compared  with  those  of  some 
other  leading  theories  on  the  subject)  to  the  unbiassed 
consideration  of  thoughtful  persons. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  at  the  outset,  that 
I  do  not  profess  to  establish  once  for  all  the  objective 
validity  of  the  Creation-hypothesis  by  a  strictly  logical 
deduction  from  premises  that  are  unimpeachable.  To  be 
candid,  I  have  my  own  Opinion  on  this  point,  and  it  is  that 
the  fact  of  Creation  can  be  demonstrated  with  as  much 
rigour  and  certitude  as  is  anywhere  possible  in  philosophy. 
But  I  do  not  press  this  conclusion  here,  and  its  acceptance 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  argument  here  advanced. 
My  aim  throughout  is  criticism  rather  than  demonstration, 
and  I  shall  be  content  if  I  succeed  in  expounding  the 
content  of  the  notion  of  Creation,  and  in  removing  the 
paradoxes  which  it  seems  superficially  to  involve,  so  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  it  is  at  least  as  competent  as  any  other 
theory  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  emotional  demands  we 
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are  entitled  to  make  upon  every  professed  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  Finite  and  Infinite.  Incidentally  it  will, 
I  hope,  appear  that  the  objections  so  frequently  levelled 
against  the  notion  of  Creation,  on  account  of  its  alleged 
unscientific  and  even  '  mysterious '  character,  are  either 
unfounded  or  else  based  upon  an  entire  misunderstanding 
of  its  import  and  implications. 

I. — EMANATION  THEORIES 

Historically  speaking,  perhaps  the  earliest  hypothesis  to 
be  put  forward,  with  a  view  to  explaining  philosophically  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  is  that  of  Emanation, 
or  the  outflowing  of  the  finite  world  from  a  primitive  divine 
and  infinite  Monad.  Such  an  hypothesis  marks  but  a 
slight  advance  in  thought  upon  the  older  mythological 
cosmogonies,  and  were  it  not  that  it  was  revived  and 
consciously  elaborated  into  what  purported  to  be  a  philo- 
sophical system  in  the  last  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  it 
would  scarcely  deserve,  by  reason  of  its  unscientific  and 
imaginative  {i.e.,  unphilosophical)  character,  more  than  the 
barest  passing  mention.  The  concept  of  Emanation  is 
essentially  an  Oriental  one,  and  the  main  current  of  Indian 
speculation  is  occupied  with  the  working  out  of  the  notion. 
So  far,  however,  as  Indian  thought  is  concerned,  despite  the 
richness  and  poetic  beauty  of  its  imagery  (or  almost  one 
might  say,  because  of  them),  its  constant  substitution  of 
metaphor  for  rational  principle  renders  it  of  small  account  as 
a  contribution  towards  a  definite  and  logical  solution  of  the 
problem  we  are  discussing.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  who  first  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete 
fusion  of  ideas  derived  from  Semitic  theology,  Asiatic 
mysticism,  and  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that 
a  coherent  system  of  '  emanation  philosophy  '  was  built  up. 
Neo-Platonism  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  its  underlying  motive  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
deep  and  intense  religious  feeling  which  led  to  the  undue 
elevation  of  its  first  principle,  the  One,  also  conceived  more 
Platonico  as  the  Good.  This  isolation  of  the  primitive 
Unity  must  be  regarded  as  the  rrpioTov  fivSos  of  Neo-Platonic 
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philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  in  the  hopelessness  of 
the  subsequent  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
Infinite  and  Finite.  A  philosophy  which  starts  from  the 
notion  of  a  transcendent  God,  a  self-identical  Unity  exclud- 
ing all  distinctions,  can  find  in  itself  no  logical  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  a  finite  world.  In  this  way,  indeed  (as 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  in  a  moment),  Neo-Platonism 
failed  altogether  to  solve  its  main  problem,  which  was  no 
other  than  the  problem  of  Infinite  and  Finite,  of  God  and 
the  world.  Its  chief  claim  to  our  attention  here  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  expounded  by  the  great  master  of  Neo-Platonic 
speculation,  Plotinus,  it  affords  the  completest  and  most 
philosophical  example  to  be  found  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  history  of  thought  of  the  employment  of  the  Emanation 
concept  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  criticizing  the  notion  of 
Emanation  as  it  appears  in  the  Neo-Platonic  system,  we 
shall  be  criticizing  it  in  its  most  developed  form;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  notion  in  this  connection 
will  a  fortiori  be  true  of  it  as  employed  in  the  earlier  and 
less  scientific  theories. 

Plotinus,  then,  starts  from  the  notion  of  God  conceived 
as  an  absolute  self-identical  Unity,  beyond  limitation  or 
definition.  God,  the  Infinite  One,  First  Principle  of  things, 
must  be  thought  of  under  no  positive  concept  whatsoever, 
but  only  as  the  negation  of  all  that  may  be  predicated  of 
finite  entities.  In  other  words.  He  must  be  conceived  as 
absolutely  indeterminate.  The  words  of  Plotinus  on  this 
point  are  emphatic  : — 

Only  by  negation  can  we  define  God.  He  is  inexpressible,  for 
all  speech  names  some  definite  thing ;  He  is  incomprehensible,  for 
thought  distinguishes  between  itself  and  its  object ;  if  we  would 
grasp  Him,  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  intention  in  which  the  mind 
rises  above  thought  and  becomes  one  with  its  object. 

We  need  not  pause  at  this  juncture  to  criticise  such  a 
notion  of  the  Infinite  as  that  indicated  by  Plotinus.  To 
most  of  my  readers  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  plain 
that  it  is  open  to  objection  from  more  than  one  point  of 
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view ;  but  this  is  uot  our  immediate  concern.     Now  the 
Infinite  being  thus  denuded  of  every  positive  attribute,  being, 
so  to  speak,  rarified  to  the  barest  of  abstractions,  the  cardinal 
difficulty  of  Neo-Platonism  straightway  presents  itself  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  back  from  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  ;  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
finite  world  at  all.    On  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  Unity 
seems  to  remain  eternally  shut  up  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  its  own  self-identity ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  must  be  thought 
of  at  the  same  time  as  the  First  Principle  of  all  finite 
existence.    To  be  sure,  Plotinus  does  not  conceive  the  One 
as  putting  off  its  transcendent  Unity,  and  engendering  from 
its  own  substance  a  manifold  of  finite  beings.    It  is  not,  as 
he  is  careful  to  point  out,  a'Ei-  kui  Ilai'.    If  the  One  is  said 
to  be  All,  this  must  be  understood  merely  in  the  sense  that 
all  things  somehow  proceed  from  it.     Accordingly,  the 
primitive  Unity,  immutable  in  itself,  though  it  does  not  (as 
the  ordinary  form  of  Pantheism  teaches)  communicate  its 
own  substance  to  the  finite  world,  nevertheless  communi- 
cates to  it  its  own  activity,  in  such  a  way  that  what  we 
naturally  regard  as  an  independent  world  of  things  possess- 
ing a  reality  and  substantial  being  of  their  own  are,  in  truth, 
no  more  than  the  pale  reflection  of  the  Infinite  One,  the 
only  absolute  all-comprehending  reality.  Neo-Platonism 
may,  therefore,  best  be  described  as  a  kind  of  imaginative 
Pantheism,  or  rather  '  acosmism  ' — if  such  a  word  may  be 
allowed — since  it  in  effect  denies  all  reality  to  the  realm  of 
finite  existence.   The  successive  orders  of  emanations  which 
constitute  the  world  are  only  phantoms,  unreal  as  the  images 
in  a  mirror,  or  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.    The  sole 
reality  is  the  absolute  Unity  from  which  their  phantasmal 
existence  is  projected,  and  that  as  it  was  without  diminution 
through  their  existence,  remains  without  increase  when 
they  have  vanished  away. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  emanational  process  from  its 
highest  to  its  lowest  stage.  We  must  fix  our  attention  at 
once  upon  the  notion  of  Emanation  itself,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  its  philosophic  value.    Now  what  strikes  us 
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most  forciblj'  vylien  we  consider  the  matter  thus — and  it  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  since  it  is 
all-important  to  the  object  I  have  in  view — is  the  difficulty, 
amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  attributing  any  clear 
or  definite  meaning  to  the  notion  of  Emanation  regarded  as 
a  philosophical  concept.  If  we  attempt  to  realize  its  content 
in  our  own  minds  we  are  at  once  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
imaginative  description  or  pictorial  analogy.  Now  analogy 
and  metaphor  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place,  and  are 
doubtless  frequently  of  considerable  assistance  to  us  in 
elucidating  a  concept  or  conveying  some  idea  of  its  content 
to  others  ;  but  as  employed  in  philosophy,  at  all  events, 
they  always  pre-suppose  some  concept  which  they  illustrate, 
and  upon  whose  signification  their  aid  is  invoked  to  throw 
light.  To  employ  them  as  substitutes  for  rational  concepts 
is  to  desert  philosophy  for  poetry,  and  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession of  one's  incompetence  to  answer  philosophically 
certain  problems,  which  are  thereby  placed  ^?"0  tanto  beyond 
the  limits  of  pure  speculation.  This  much  is  surely  plain, 
and  it  is  moreover  indubitable,  I  take  it,  that  Emanation  is 
rather  a  metaphor  than  a  rational  concept,  and  that  con- 
sequently its  employment  as  a  philosophic  principle  stands 
condemned  on  that  ground  alone.  The  very  words  of 
Plotinus  appear  to  me  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  When 
confronted  with  the  question,  What  is  Emanation'?  he 
constantly  declines  to  give  a  rational  answer ;  and  when  we 
are  expecting  a  philosophical  explication  of  the  content  of 
the  notion,  he  invariably  puts  us  off  with  poetic  imagery, 
often  of  the  most  fanciful  kind.  A  certain  German  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  quate7ius  was  the  magic  word 
which  made  all  things  possible  to  Spinoza ;  we  may  say  in 
like  manner  that  the  word  Emanation  alone  made  every- 
thing possible  to  Plotinus.  His  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  may  be  gleaned  from  words  like  these,  which  are 
typical,  and  in  which  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  sober  philosophical  analysis.  Describing  the  emanational 
process,  he  tells  us  that 

Everything  that  is  in  any  degree  perfect,  and  most  of  all 
therefore  the  absolutely  perfect,  tends  to  overflow  itself,  to  stream 
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forth  and  produce  that  which  is  other  than  itself  and  yet  an  image 
of  itself.  Fire  produces  heat,  snow  cold,  fragrant  substances 
odours,  medicine  healing.  The  most  perfect  cannot  remain  shut 
up  in  itself.' 

"We  are  thus  driven  to  the  coaclusion  that  Emanation  as 
a  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem  of  Finite  and  Infinite 
breaks  down  at  every  point.  In  itself  it  is  a  mystical, 
not  to  say  unintelligible,  notion — at  best  a  notion  crudely 
elaborated  and  satisfying  merely  lo  the  imagination,  not  to 
speculation.  If  Xeo-Platonism  were  possessed  of  anything 
more  than  a  merely  historical  interest,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shew  more  in  detail  how  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  construct 
a  logical  system  of  Emanation-philosophy,  and  to  lay  bare 
many  other  radical  defects,  besides  the  breakdown  of  its 
cardinal  principle,  in  the  system  of  Plotinus.  I  have  already 
hinted  that  his  notion  of  an  absolutely  indeterminate  unity  is 
philosophically  untenable ;  and  it  might  further  be  urged 
that  he  does  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  original  dualism 
between  an  absolutely  self-identical  unity  and  absolutely 
formless  matter.  But  this  would  take  us  too  far  from  our 
road  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  shewn  (as  I  hope  I 
have  shewn)  that  the  idea  of  Emanation  affords  no  answer 
to  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world.  I  shall  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  other  chief  solutions  of  the  question  which 
philosophers  have  proposed,  and  first  of  all  I  shall  glance  at 
the  important  subject  of 

II. — PANTHEISM 

By  Pantheism  I  understand  any  doctrine  which  conceives 
of  the  world  as  a  necessary,  involuntary,  and  inevitable 
development  of  the  nature  of  God.  It  will  scarcely  be 
expected  that  1  should  attempt  in  this  place  a  direct  refuta- 
tion of  Pantheism  as  thus  defined  ;  and  indeed  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  its  fundamental  conception 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  different  systems  would  render 
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such  an  attempt,  within  the  narrow  Hmits  of  a  magazine 
article,  little  short  of  ridiculous,  even  were  I  possessed  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  inclination  for  the  task.  I  desire 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  however  satisfactory 
such  a  conception  might  prove  were  there  question  only  of 
a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  world-process,  nevertheless 
difiiculties  of  so  grave  a  character  may  reasonably  be  urged 
■  against  it  as  to  render  its  acceptance  by  no  means  the  mere 
matter  of  course  v/hich  its  more  ardent  champions  seem  to 
imagine.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  no  whit  better  off 
than  the  rival  hypothesis  of  Creation,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  So  far  as  Pantheism 
endeavours  to  exclude  a  Qod  who  rules  without  principle, 
in  blind  arbitrariness,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  it  is 
time  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  the  further 
apotheosis  of  the  notion  of  development,  consequent  upon 
this  view,  which  it  is  customary  just  now  to  express  and  to 
extol  with  such  great  emphasis  as  though  it  were  oeyond 
question  identical  with  all  that  is  great  and  sublime  and 
holy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Pantheistic  conception  of 
the  finite  world  is  wholly  useless  from  the  religious  point 
■of  view,  and  so  Pantheism  fails  to  satisfy  an  important 
condition  attaching  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem 
it  essays  to  answer.  Eeligious  thought  and  feeling  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  back  of  the  system  of  universal  laws, 
without  whose  operation  no  design  whatever  (in  the  sense 
of  the  attainment  by  definite  means  of  a  definite  goal)  would 
be  possible,  there  is  a  sphere  of  free,  voluntary,  activity, 
which  by  the  effective  combination  of  given  elements 
produce  results  which,  but  for  it,  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  existed.  I  am  not  contending  that  this  assumption  is 
'  true  ;  I  am  not  arguing  in  its  favour ;  but  I  do  say  that  until 
it  can  be  shewn  decisively  to  be  impossible,  religious  feeling 
will  never  turn  to  the  thought  of  an  undesigned,  inevitable 
■development  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  from  the  nature  of 
Ood,  but  will  derive  it  from  an  act  of  the  Divine  Will 
without  which  it  could  not  have  come  into  being.  But 
Pantheism  leads  consistently  to  nothiug  but  a  thorough- 
going determinism,   according  to   which  not  only  must 
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everything  happen  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  conditions 
in  accordance  with  necessary  law,  but  even  the  successive 
occurrence  of  the  conditions  themselves  is  predetermined 
from  all  eternity  by  that  iron  necessity  from  whose  ruling 
not  the  most  trivial  events  can  escape. 

Here  is  an  antinomy  which  no  pantheist  has  ever  made 
pretence  of  solving,  and  which  is  in  truth  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  insoluble.  The  more  logical  of  the  adherents 
of  Pantheistic  theories  readily  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
deduction  of  an  all-embracing  determinism  from  their 
central  conception,  but  even  they  appear  strangely  incapable 
of  realising  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  astounding  conclusion.  One's  brain  reels  at  the  thought 
of  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  freedom  or  activity, 
or  for  an  effort  that  shall  produce  aught  that  does  not 
originate  in  the  central  principle  that  '  spreads  undivided 
operates  unspent '  throughout  its  entire  length  and  breadth. 
Surely  this  is  a  reflection  of  a  kind  to  give  us  pause  ?  Surely 
we  should  hesitate  ere  we  give  our  assent  to  a  theory  one  of 
whose  results  is  the  negation  of  all  contingency  whether  in 
the  world  of  nature,  of  thought,  or  of  practice?  In  face  of 
such  a  result  as  this  it  seems  little  short  of  monstrous  that 
the  advocates  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  Monism 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole  claim  of  affording  a 
sober  and  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem  we  are 
considering.  Difficulties  there  may  be  (and  doubtless  are) 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  hypothesis  of  Creation ;  but  I 
venture  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  (and  mean 
to  prove  before  I  have  done),  that  no  difficulty  can  be  urged 
against  it  at  all  commensurate  with  the  paradox  which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  cardinal 
dogma  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  the  world  as  a 
development  of  the  very  substance  of  God. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  arfjuments  against  Pantheism 
drawn  from  the  armoury  of  pure  Metaphysics.  It  is  sufficient 
for  present  purposes  to  point  out,  without  discussing  them 
in  detail  or  estimating  their  worth,  that  such  arguments 
exist,  and  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  wield 
them,  they  are  quite  as  cogent  as  any  counter-arguments 
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that  pantheists  can  brandish  against  their  system^  I 
would  ask  the  reader,  however,  to  consider  carefully  how 
Monism  of  every  description  seems  to  flatly  contradict  the 
most  ordinary  experience.  Whether  we  regard  the  mental 
or  the  material  world,  it  is  indubitable  that  experience  leads 
naturally  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  countless  individual 
beings — minds  and  bodies — and  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
away  this  spontaneous  belief  ranks,  I  imagine,  among  the 
most  considerable  that  Pantheism  has  to  encounter.  The 
only  logical  course  for  Pantheism  appears  to  be  to  deny  with 
the  Eleatics  the  reality  of  all  distinction  and  change,  but 
few,  in  all  probability,  v^ill  have  the  hardihood  to  adopt  so 
violent  a  procedure  as  this.  But  enough  has,  perhaps,  been 
said  in  support  of  my  original  contention,  that  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  Pantheism  is  open  to  serious  criticism 
in  many  respects.  Whether  we  view  it  in  itself  or  in  its 
consequences,  objections  of  a  weighty  character  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  urged  against  it.  It  remains  to  enquire 
whether  any  of  the  objections  to  the  rival  hypothesis  of 
Creation  are  so  fatal  as  to  justify  its  summary  dismissal  as 
palpably  absurd  at  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  Pantheistic 
doctrines.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  investigating 
with  some  minuteness  the  idea  of  Creation  itself,  and  to  this 
task  we  shall  immediately  address  ourselves. 

III. — THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  CEEATION 

Most  people  are  familiar  enough,  so  far  as  words  go,  with 
the  phrase  '  Creation  out  of  nothing  ; '  but  unfortunately  if, 
passing  beyond  the  mere  words  to  their  meaning,  we 
endeavour  to  exhibit  satisfactorily  the  content  of  the  notion 
they  express,  we  shall  find  the  task  none  too  easy.  Still  it 
is  clearly  necessary  to  make  the  attempt.  Our  best  plan 
will,  perhaps,  be  to  take  up  the  stock  definition  of  Creation 

1  Cf.  the  following  passage  from  St.  Thomas  : — 'Fuerunt  quidam  philo- 
EOphi  antiqui  qui  dixerunt  imindum  f.nctum  esse  a  deo  et  de  sua  essentia ;  quia 
non  videbant  quomodo  aliquid  fieri  pcssit  ex  nihilo,  et  ideo  dixerunt  quod  fecit 
omnia  de  se  ipso.  Sed  haec  positio  non  solum  fidelibus  sed  etiam  sequentibus 
philosophis  apparuit  improbabilis,  quod  Dei  essentia  oninino  invariabilis  et 
noliilissima  fitret  corpoialium  et  variabilium  materia,  quae  est  de  se  imper- 
lecta  nisi  perfidatur  per  formas.'—  In  Lib.  ii.  Sent,  dist,  i.,  p.  1,  a.i.  q.l. 
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as  productio  entis  ex  nihilo  sui  et  suhjecti,  and  proceed  to 
examine  it  in  detail.  Oar  object  will  be  to  show  that  the 
notion  of  Creation  is  intelligible  in  itself,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  charges  frequently  brought  against  it,  it  contains 
nothing  that  is  intrinsically  contradictory  or  absurd. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Creation  is,  by  definition,  a  form 
of  production.  Now  as  new  entities  are  known  continually 
to  come  into  being,  and  as  all  are  agreed  in  admitting  the 
necessity  of  a  sufficient  reason  (cause)  of  their  existence,  of 
whose  productive  energy  they  are  the  outcome,  it  is  clear  that 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  notion  of  Creation  on  this 
score  merely.  No  one,  in  fact,  but  an  Eleatic  would  deny  the 
possibility  of  all  production.  We  must,  therefore,  attend  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  Creation  as  one  of  its  special 
forms.  Now,  when  in  the  course  of  our  experience  new 
substances,  plants  and  animals,  come  into  being  they  are 
invariably  the  outcome  of  some  process  of  change,  develop- 
ment, or  evolution,  in  a  material  element.  They  are 
invariably  produced  out  of  something — the  plant,  e.g.,  from 
the  seed,  the  organism  from  the  ovum.  They  are  said 
accordingly  to  arise  {ex  nihilo  sui  indeed,  since  the  phrase 
means  no  more  than  that  something  which  was  not  comes 
to  be,  and  it  is  plain  that  '  the  lark  '  is  not  '  the  songless 
egg,'  but)  not  ex  nihilo  suhjecti,  since  in  all  such  cases  there 
is  a  pre-existing  matter,  which  is  substantially  transformed 
with  the  result  that  a  new  entity  appears.  But  Creation 
differs  essentially  from  such  a  process  of  transformation — 
even  substantial  transformation — and  the  difference  consists 
precisely  in  this,  that,  in  the  case  of  Creation,  there  is  no  pre- 
existing element,  but  the  whole  being  of  the  new  entity  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  creative  act.  Hence  Creation  is 
production  e.v  nihilo  suhjecti,  for  in  Creation  there  is  nothing 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  any  process  of  change.  In  all  cases  of 
transformation  or  substantial  change  there  is,  antecedently 
to  the  process  of  change  itself,  a  pre-existing  somewhat. 
The  contrary'  holds  good  of  Creation  ex  nihilo.^    So  much  for 


'  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  ia  this  as  in  other  matters  the 
accredited  representative  of  Scholasticism.  Creation,  he  tells  us,  is  called 
production  out  of  nothing  for  two  principal  reasons,  '  Primiim  est,  ut  nihil  prae- 
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the  notion  itself.  The  further  question,  however,  remains  :  Is 
Creation  in  this  sense  intrinsically  possible  ?  Does  it  involve 
any  absurdity  or  contradiction  ?  for  this  is  the  charge  most 
frequently  brought  against  it.  I  answer :  There  is  nothing 
absurd  or  contradictory  in  the  notion  of  Creation  as  thus 
understood,  nor  can  its  inherent  impossibility  be  proved, 
.once  the  existence  of  an  active  cause,  capable  of  conferring 
being  upon  something  othev  than  itself  is  admitted.  This 
may  seem  a  somewhat  circular  mode  of  statement,  but  I 
mean  no  more  than  that  Creation  must  be  declared  possible 
provided  that  no  contradiction  attaches  to  the  notion  either 
from  the  side  of  the  creating  cause  or  from  that  of  the  thing 
created.  Now,  taking  the  latter  point  of  view  first,  it  will 
scarcely  be  contended  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  mere 
thoughtof  a  thing  comingto  be  that  before  was  not.  This  much 
is  plain.  But  here  we  are  met  with  the  inevitable  ex  niliilo 
nihil  fit  of  the  physicists,  brandished  by  our  opponents  as 
an  irrefragable  argument.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  that  celebrated  maxim  as  employed  in  physical 
science.  There  it  is  abundantly  justified  as  an  assumption 
which  the  character  of  physical  science  renders  necessary. 
But  I  emphatically  protest  against  its  use  in  Metaphysics. 
As  invoked  in  the  present  controversy  it  amounts  to  a 
begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue,  and  in  this  wise. 
The  point  is  :  Is  the  production  of  a  completely  new  entity 
possible?  'No,'  say  the  adversaries  of  the  theory  of  Creation, 
'  because  everything  must  arise  out  of  something  previously 
existing — nothing  can  come  from  nothing  ! '  But  that  was 
the  disputed  point,  and  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  because  it 
cannot  be  savours  too  much  of  feminine  logic  to  be  convinc- 
ing in  philosophy.    Accordingly,  we  are  entitled  to  regard 


supponat  in  re  quae  ereavi  dicitur.  .  .  .  Causalitas  generantis  vel  alteiantis 
non  se  extendit  ad  omne  illud  quod  in  re  invenitur ;  sed  ad  formam  quae  de 
potentia  in  actum  reducitur  sed  causalitas  creantis  se  extendit  ad  omne  id  quod 
est  in  re  ;  et  ideo  ci'eatio  ex  nihilo  dicitur  esse  quia  iiihLl  est  quod  creationi  prae- 
existat  quasi  non  creatum.  Secundum  est  ut  in  re  quae  creari  dicitur  prius  est 
non  esse  quam  esse,  nonquidem  prioritatite  temjaoris  vel  durationis,  ut  piius  non 
fuit  et  post  modum  sit,  sed  prioritate  naturae  ita  quod  res  creata  si  sibi  relin- 
quatur  conseqnatur  non  esse,  cum  esse  non  habuit  nisi  ex  iniluentia  causae 
superioris.  Prius  eniiii  unicuique  incst  naturaliter  quod  non  ex  alio  habet 
c[uam  quod  ex  alio  habet. ' — In  Lib.  ii.  Sent.  dist.  i.  q,  i.  a.  2. 
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the  idea  of  Creation  as  valid,  so  far  as  the  objects  created 
are  concerned.  By  vahd,  I  repeat,  I  mean  no  more  than 
'logically  possible'  (as  they  say  in  the  school),  ^i.e.,  not 
intrinsically  absurd.  Let  us  look  now  to  the  side  of  the 
creating  cause-  Is  there  contradiction  here?  Such  cannot 
be  the  case  unless  the  idea  of  an  efficient  cause  necessarily 
involves  the  idea  of  a  material  element  upon  which  it  works, 
and  out  of  which  it  fashions  new  entities.  To  assert  such 
a  necessity  offhand  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  similar  fallacy  to 
that  noticed  a  moment  ago.^  In  effect,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction so  long  as  there  exists  an  efficient  cause  of  such 
virtue  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  any  prejacent  material. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cause  (supposing  it 
can  be  proved)  must,  of  course,  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  is 
enough  to  have  shewn  here  that  there  is  no  latent  contra- 
diction in  the  bare  idea  of  Creation  itself,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, its  summary  rejection  without  examination  on  the 
ground  of  its  alleged  unphilosophical  character  is  quite 
unjustifiable  on  the  merits.  That  such  a  vindication  of  the 
notion  was  not  altogether  unnecessary  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  citations  from  the  late  Principal  Caird : — 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  here  a  doctrine  [i.e.,  the 
doctrine  of  Creation  ex  nihilo]  which  is  iirecoucilable  .  .  .  with 
any  philosophy  whatever.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  Creation  out  of 
nothing  is  simply  the  abandonment  of  the  problem  [of  the  relation 
of  the  world  to  God] ;  and  if  it  seem  anything  more,  it  is  only 
because  its  real  character  is  disguised  by  a  meaningless  phrase. 
The  theory  itself,  as  well  as  the  world  for  which  it  would  account, 
is  created  out  of  nothing." 

It  is  plain  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  the  language 
of  this  passage,  which  is  typical  of  much  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  current  philosophical  literature,  is  largely  due  to  an 
entire  failure  to  grasp  the  true  import  of  the  doctrine  of 
Creation.  This  common  failure  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of 
a  not  unnatural  desire  among  the  partisans  of  rival  theories 
to  discredit,  by  means  of  sheer  dogmatic  denunciation,  a 


'  Cf.  St.  Thomas,  Cont.  Gent.,  Lib.  ii,  c,  10 ;  Suarez,  Lispp.  Metaph., 
disp.  XX.  ^  1. 

2  J.  Caird,  Spinoza,  pp.  68-9  (Blackwood's  Philosophic  Classics). 
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notion  which  they  are  reluctant  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
examining  for  thenaselves. 

The  foregoing  considerations  have,  I  take  it,  disclosed 
the  unsoundness  of  the  demurrer  so  frequently  lodged  against 
Creation  as  anotion^rima/acte  absurd.    We  have  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  notion  of  a  naked 
coming  into  being,  implying  the  origin  of  something  real 
out  of  a  complete  absence  of  reality,  provided  there  be  an 
active  cause  with  power  to  communicate  being  as  such,  and 
have  thus  evinced  its  ideal  possibility.    "We  will,  however, 
attempt  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  laying  bare,  if 
possible,  the  hidden  spring  of  the  objection,  and  by  so  doing 
to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  notion  of  Creation.    It  is 
unfortunately  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  at  this  point 
our  discussion  becomes  unavoidably  metaphysical,  and  that, 
should  he  have  no  stomach  for  technicalities,  he  had  better 
content  himself  with  what  has  been  said  already  on  the  present 
topic.    Later  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  other  objections 
against  Creation,  oar  treatment  of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
less  bald  and  abstruse  in  character.    Meantime  to  continue 
our  investigation.    Most  students  of  philosophy  are  aware 
that  the  notion  of  Creation  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
younger  Fichte,  on  the  ground  that  becoming  is  only  a  form 
of  being,  and  that,  therefore,  only  what  is  can  become. 
Hence  Creation,  as  ordinarily  understood,  involves  a  contra- 
diction, since  it  implies  not  merely  a  process  of  becoming  in 
the  existent,  but  an  existent  which  was  not  and  has  become. 
Like  so  much  else  that  is  deemed  new  in  modern  philosophy, 
this  objection  of  Fichte's  had  already  been  propounded  in 
the  time  of  Aquinas,  and  precisely  with  the  object  of 
supporting  a  similar  pantheistic  conception  of  '  creation.' 
A  study  of  the  answer  which  St.  Thomas  makes  to  it  will 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scholastic 
doctrine.    For  clearness'  sake  I  shall  re-state  the  objection 
in  a  somewhat  more  prolix  form,  adding  in  a  note  the  exact 
words  in  which  St.  Thomas  puts  it  to  himself,  with  a  view 
to  its  solution.  It  is  true,  then,  we  may  imagine  an  opponent 
to  declare,  that  in  the  case  of  entities  devoid  of  permanent 
existence,  and  whose  being  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
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chaugeful  and  tleeting,  beiug  aud  becoming  may  co-exist ; 
so  that  we  may  say,  without  impropriety,  that  what  is 
becomes.    Thus  the  Aristotelian  defmition  of  motion  as 

r  TOV  Svvdfiei  oitos  evreAeyeta  y  tolovtov  makes  explicit  just  this 

fact.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  very  being  of  such 
fugitive  entities  is  a  becoming  ;  for  example,  where  motion 
ceases  to  be  a  process,  it  ceases  to  exist  altogether.  But  the 
case  of  entities,  whether  substantial  or  accidental,  which 
have  a  permanent  existence,  is  altogether  different.  To 
them  the  maxim,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  applies  in  all  its  rigour. 
For  plainly,  if  they  are,  they  have  ceased  to  become  ;  and 
if  they  start  becoming  again,  they  no  longer  exist  as  perma- 
nent beings.  Being  and  becoming  can,  consequently,  never 
co-exist  here ;  for  this  would  mean  that  the  same  thing  was 
and  was  not  at  once.  It  follows  that  all  becoming  must 
have  as  its  vehicle  something  that  already  is.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  subsist  alone,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  speak  of 
one  and  the  same  thing  as  actually  existing,  and  as  having 
come  to  exist,  unless  there  were  something  which  was  at 
once  the  bearer  of  the  process  by  which  the  thing  became 
what  it  is,  and  also  the  thing  itself  in  its  developed  form/ 
Creation  is,  therefore,  impossible.  Only  the  actually  existent 
can  be  transformed,  and  so  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of 
development  is  established.  So  much  for  the  objection. 
Now  for  the  answer.  I  shall  adopt  the  same  procedure 
as  before,  stating  the  solution  in  my  own  words,  and  after- 
wards quoting  in  a  note  the  response  of  St.  Thomas.  We 
join  issue,  then,  upon  the  ground  of  the  assertion  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  opponent's  position,  viz.,  that,  in  the 
case  of  permanent  entities,  being  and  becoming,  fieri  and 
factum  esse  (or,  as  we  may  say,  production  in  the  active  and 
passive  sense),  can  never  be  found  together.  In  reality,  as 
experience  shews,  the  contrary  holds  good.  AVhether  we 
look  to  the  world  of  nature  or  of  mind,  we  are  confronted 


' '  Quod  factiun  est  nccesse  est  aliquando  fieri ;  sed  uon  potest  dici  quod 
illud  quod  crcatur  simul  fi-at  et  factum  sit  quia  in  peimanentibus  quod  fit  nou 
est  ;  quod  autem  factum  est  jam  est  ;  simul  ergo  aliquid  esset  ctnon  esset ;  ergo 
si  aliquid  fit  fieri  ejus  praecedit  factum  esse  sed  hoc  iion  potest  esse  nisi  prae- 
existat  subjectum  in  quo  sustentatur  ipsum  fieri ;  ergo  impossibile  est  aliqidd 
fieri  ex  nihilo.'—  ■Sum.  Thcol.  I.,  q.  xlv.,  a.  2,  3. 
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by  a  number  of  permanent  entities  which  are  constantly 
in  a  state  of  development.  This  is  especially  manifest 
in  the  case  of  Jiving  organisms.  We  may  truthfully  say 
of  each  oae  of  these  that  it  is  and  that  it  becomes. 
Again,  we  may  say  truly  that  the  same  thing  is  and 
has  come  to  he,  inasmuch  as  this,  -in  effect,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that,  so  far  as  regards  that  thing,  a 
state  of  nonentity  has  preceded  its  existence,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  not  self-produced,  but  dependent  upon 
some  other  entity  as  to  its  cause.^  In  Creation,  too,  the 
coming  to  be  and  actual  existence  coincide,  and,  in  a  sort, 
synchronize,  since,  as  St.  Thomas  is  careful  to  point  out. 
Creation  is  not  a  form  of  change.^  This  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance,  the  failure  to  understand  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  charge  of  absurdity  brought  against  the  idea  of 
Creation  out  of  nothing.  For  the  reason  why,  in  last 
analysis,  Creation  is  regarded  as  intrinsically  impossible  is 
the  alleged  one  that  every  active  cause  presupposes  some 
(passive)  material  upon  which  it  works,  and  this  again  is 
proved  by  the  principle  that  all  becoming  is  chacge.  To 
the  former  of  these  assertions  I  have  already  referred,^ 
and  the  latter  can  be  shewn  to  be  equally  fallacious. 
Creation  is  not  change,  for  in  all  change  there  is,  as  it  were, 
movement  between  two  real  points,  change  being  in  fact  the 
passage  from  one  such  real  point  to  another.  There  is 
always  a  positive  terminus  a  quo,  from  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  the  process  of  change  originates.  But  in  the  case  of 
Creation  there  is  no  such  positive  starting-point  at  all,  the 
starting-point  being  here  pure  nonentity.  Thus  Creation 
is  not  change  and  the  objections  based  upon  such  a  mis- 
understanding are  consequently  ineffectual. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  preceding  discussion 
is  that  the  charge  of  contradiction,  directed  against  the 

' '  In  Ms  quae  fiuntsine  motu  siinul  est  fieri  est  factum  essesive  talis  f  actio  sit 
terminus  motus  sive  non,  sicut  simul  forma  lur  verbum  iu  corde  et  formatum  est. 
Et  in  his,  quod  fit  est  cum  dicitur  fieri,  sed  ciun  dicitur  fieri  significatur  ab  alio 
esi;e  et  prius  non  f  uisse,  Undo  cum  creatio  sit  sine  motu  simul  aliquid  creatur 
et  creatum  est.' — Hid.,  ad  3 

2  Of.  St.  Thomas,  Snm.Theol.  L,  q.  xlv.,  a.  2,  ad  2  ;  Qq.  Dhpp.,q.  .3,  dePot., 
a.  1  ad  11 . 

See  above,  p.  237,  and  the  references  given  in  note  1,  p.  238. 
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notion  of  Creation  by  its  opponents  breaks  down  at 
every  point.  Unless,  indeed,  we  go  to  the  length  of 
denying  the  possibility  of  all  becoming,  we  have  no 
right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  Creation  out  of  nothing. 
Granted  that  anything  can  come  to  be,  why  cannot  the  stuff 
out  which  all  things  are  made  be  itself  the  result  of  some 
process  of  production,  which  in  this  case  we  call  creation? 
To  shew  that  this  is  impossible  it  would  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  active  cause 
capable  of  conferring  real  being  upon  another.  We  saw 
just  now  that  such  a  cause  is  not  inconceivable  in  itself ; 
and  as  I  am  not  here  engaged  in  proving  that  as  a  fact  the 
world  we  know  is  the  result  of  a  creative  act,  this  much  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  If  the  conception  of  Creation  be 
intelligible  in  itself,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  any 
absurdity,  there  can,  I  contend,  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  rejected  a  priori  as  wholly  incompetent  to  afford  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Finite  and  Infinite.  But  the  further 
question  remains,  whether  there  be  not  some  a  posteriori 
argument  of  such  weight  as  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  however  reasonable  in  itself,  the  hypothesis  of  Creation, 
as  applied  to  the  present  problem,  fails  in  some  essential 
requirement  of  every  attempted  answer. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  such  a  posteriori 
objections,  those  namely  which  are  based  upon  facts  of  the 
physical  and  of  the  moral  order.  I  will  deal  in  turn  with 
one  of  each  class  (and  those  the  strongest  I  can  find)  and  I 
conceive  that  should  I  be  successful  in  blunting  their  points, 
I  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  of  me  towards 
maintaining  the  claim  which  I  began  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Creation-hypothesis.  Turning  first  to  the  protest 
lodged  on  behalf  of  natural  science,  we  hear  the  statement 
frequently  made  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  cosmical 
evolution  has  finally  and  completely  discredited  the  old- 
fashioned  'myth  of  creation.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  it  is  usually  by  physicists  themselves  that  this 
objection  is  urged,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  such  bare- 
faced ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Meta- 
physics as  is  evidenced  by  its  serious  proposal  could  be  met 
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with  anywhere  outside  the  ranks  of  our  latter-day  scientific 
worthies.  The  objection  in  question  usually  takes  the  form 
of  an  illegitimate  extension  of  the  theories  of  Kant  and 
Laplace  concerning  the  mode  of  formation  of  cosmical  bodies. 
As  is  well  known,  these  thinkers  promulgated  independently 
during  the  eighteenth  century  (Kant  in  Allgemeine  Natur- 
geschicte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  1755,  and  Laplace  in 
his  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  1796)  the  so-called 
'  nebular  hypothesis, '  which  aims  at  a  theoretical  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  of  origin  of  the  earth  and  other  celestial 
bodies  by  means  of  the  condensation  of  rotating  nebulous 
spheres.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  hypothesis  as  it  is  found  in  Kant  or  Laplace, 
but  let  us  see  for  ourselves  the  mode  in  which  it  is  utilised 
by  the  scientists  of  to-day  as  a  '  convincing '  argument  against 
Creation.  I  open  at  random  the  latest  production  by  that 
most  eminent  of  zoologists,  Professor  Ernst  Hiickel  (it  is  well 
to  be  up-to-date  in  these  matters,)  and  here  is  the  sort  of 
thing  I  find  : — 

Even  to  the  solution  of  this  most  difficult  world-riddle  [the 
'  question  of  creation  ']  the  nineteenth  century  has  contributed 
more  than  all  its  predecessors  ;  in  a  certain  sense  indeed  it  has 
found  the  solution.  We  have  at  last  attained  to  a  clear  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  partial  questions  of  creation  are  indivisibly 
connected,  that  they  represent  one  single  '  cosmic  problem  '  and 
that  the  key  to  this  problem  is  found  in  the  one  magic  word — 
evolution.  .  .  .  All  the  creation  myths,  were  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  supernatural,  miraculous  and  transcedental  character.  .  .  . 
The  error  of  these  creation-legends  and  the  cognate  belief  in 
miracles  must  have  been  apparent  to  thoughtful  minds  at  an  early 
period.  .  .  .  We  are  now  justified  in  concluding,  if  we  are  not 
logically  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  persistence  of  matter  and 
force  has  held  good  throughout  all  time  as  it  does  to-day.  Through 
all  eternity  the  infinite  universe  has  been  and  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  substance.^ 

The  conclusions  which  this  oracle  of  '  modern  '  science 
comes  to  are  that  the  natural  universe  is  '  infinite '  (sic)  in 
extent  and  duration,  that  '  substance  is  everywhere  and 
always  in  uninterrupted  movement  and  transformation ' 

IE.  Hiickel;  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  English  Translation,  pp.  23S-i7. 
London,  1900. 
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while  '  the  infinite  quantity  of  matter  and  of  eternally 
changing  force  remains  constant,'  and  that  this  universal 
movement  of  substance  in  space  takes  the  form  of  an 
eternal  cycle  or  of  a  periodical  process  of  evolution.'  0  ne  is 
reminded  of  the  story  of  Laplace,  who  when  he  made  a 
formal  presentation  of  his  Mecanique  Celeste  to  Napoleon 
was  asked  by  the  latter  how  it  was  that  in  writing  such  a 
big  book  on  the  system  of  the  universe  he  had  never  so 
much  as  mentioned  the  Creator,  whereupon  he  drew  himself 
up  and  answered  bluntly  :  '  Sire,  I  had  no  need  of  any  such 
hypothesis."'^  This  is  precisely  the  attitude  of  the  modern 
school  of  physicists.  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley  (though  the 
last,  not  consistently),  Tyndall,  Vogt,  Biichner  and  many 
more  complacently  consign  Creation  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
beliefs,  of  course  substituting  •'  the  magic  word  evolution  ' 
in  its  stead.  And  yet  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  by  means  of  any  evolutionary  process  is  manifestly 
inadequate — to  use  no  harsher  word — and  may  be  confuted 
out  of  the  mouth  of  science  herself,  speaking  through  her 
more  sober-minded  and  philosophical  representatives.  We 
are  all  acquainted,  at  least  at  second-hand,  with  the  famous 
Scholium  Generale  with  which  Newton  concludes  his 
Principia,  and  coming  to  recent  times,  we  find  Lyell 
energetically  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  Creation,  while 
Hiickel,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  provides  us  with  a 
quotation  from  Du  Bois-Reymond  which  contains  a  defini- 
tive refutation  of  his  own  position.  In  an  address  on  Neo- 
Vitalism  delivered  in  1891,  this  eminent  physiologist  spoke 
as  follows  : — 

It  is  more  consistent  with  divine  omnipotence  to  assume  that 
it  created  the  whole  material  of  the  world  in  one  creative  act, 
unthinkable  ages  ago,  in  such  wise  that  it  should  be  endowed 
with  inviolable  laws  to  control  the  origin  and  progi'ess  of  living 
things.  We  are  content  with  one  creative  day,  and  we  derive 
organic  natiu:e  mechanically 

My  point  is,  that,  granting  for  argument's  sake  the  truth 
of  the  hypothesis  of  cosmical  evolution,  nevertheless  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  248. 

*  Rouse  Ba]l,  Short  Eiatory  of  Mathematicf,  p.  388. 
Qaoted  by  Hackel,  op.  ext.  pp.  2-10-1. 
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proposed  explanation  falls  short  of  the  problem.  The 
dilemma  is  obvious.  Either  you  must,  with  Hiickel,  make 
the  substance  of  the  universe  everything,  or  in  other  words 
must  regard  the  universe  self-existent,  which  is  materialistic 
monism  of  the  crudest  type  and  philosophically  worthless  ; 
or  the  primordial  '  nebula '  (or  whatever  that  element  be 
called  from  which  the  process  of  evolution  starts)  must  have 
originated,  as  Du  Bois-Beymond  tells  us,  is  a  single  creative 
act.  I  have  already  offered  some  general  criticisms  of 
pantheistic  theories,  and  it  wo  aid  be  foreign  to  my  plan  to 
enter  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  '  monism '  of 
Hackel  and  his  school/  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  (apart  from 
the  objections  which  tell  equally  against  all  forms  of 
Monism)  this  particular  specimen  of  '  scientific  '  speculation 
is  worthy  to  take  rank  beside  the  mechanical  evolution  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  whom,  alas !  nobody  nowadays 
dreams  of  believing.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  must 
perforce  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  verify  for  himself,  by 
consulting,  if  that  way  his  tastes  lie,  the  original  from 
which  I  have  borrowed  my  citations. 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  soi-disant  'moral' 
argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  Creation.  The  gist  of 
it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  Creation  is  immoral  and  therefore 
untrue. 

A  brilliant  young  Frenchmati,  the  late  Jean-Marie 

Guyau,  thus  plausibly  formulates  the   objection  in  his 

elegant  treatise  on  the  Irreligion  of  the  Future : — 

The  old  doubt  which  haunted  many  a  thinker  of  antiquity  is 
fast  spreading  and  deepening  in  our  own  day.  A  Creator  is  a 
Being  in  whom  all  things  have  their  reason  and  their  cause,  and 
upon  whom,  as  a  consequence,  all  supreme  responsibility  finally 
devolves.  In  proportion  as  the  ideas  of  infinite  power  and 
supreme  Liberty  become  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God,  the 
latter  loses  all  excuse,  for  the  absolute  is  dependent  upon  nothing, 
has  no  ties  outside  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  depends 
upon  it,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  reason  for  all  that  is.  All 
culpabiHty  thus  ultimately  attaches  to  God  ;  His  work,  in  the 
manifold  series  of  its  effects,  appears  to  modern  thought  as  but  a 
single  action,  and  that  action,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  be 

'  Treucrbach,  Biichaer,  Strauss,  Molescliott,  and  Czolbe  have  worked  out 
similar  systems  of  the  active  evolution  of  matter. 
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tested  as  to  its  moral  character.  By  it  we  are  to  judge  of  its 
author ;  and  the  world  becomes  for  us  an  indictment  of  God. 
But  as  evil  and  immorality  become  gradually,  by  reason  of  the 
very  progress  of  the  moral  sense  itself,  more  and  more  striking 
throughout  the  entire  universe,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  to  posit  a  '  Creator '  of  the  world  is,  so  to  speak,  to  collect  all 
this  evil  into  a  single  focus,  to  concentrate  all  this  immorality 
upon  a  single  being,  and  so  to  justify  the  monstrous  paradox  that 
evil  is  God.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  Creator  is  in  a  word  to 
banish  evil  from  the  Universe  in  order  to  cast  it  upon  God  as  its 
primitive  source  :  it  is  to  acquit  man  and  the  universe,  in  order  to 
condemn  the  free  author  of  both.' 

In  answer  to  this  eloquent  plea,  I  would  point  out  in  the 
first  place  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  an  argu- 
ment against  Creation  itself,  as  a  demurrer  put  in  against 
our  acceptance  of  it  as  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be.  So  far  as  the  main  contention  of  the  present 
paper  is  concerned,  I  might  admit  every  word  of  M.  Guyau's 
argument,  since  obviously  it  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  Creation  at  all.  Still,  I  hinted  at  the 
beginning  that  we  are  entitled  to  make  certain  intellectual 
and  emotional  demands  upon  every  serious  attempt  at 
solving  the  problem  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  conclusions  of  M.  Guyau  have  any 
weight,  the  Creation-hypothesis  certainly  militates  against 
the  most  legitimate  of  them,  namely,  that  the  solution 
should  square  with  our  ideas  of  the  moral  fitness  of  things. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  these  arguments  can  bear  the 
test  of  examination.  In  general,  it  might  be  urged  that 
such  objections  as  M.  Guyau's  are  founded  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  evil,  which  is  not  anything  positive 
but  merely  the  lack  or  absence  of  some  due  perfection — a 
privation.  But  we  have  already  had  enough  of  metaphysics, 
and  to  develope  adequately  an  argument  so  technical  in 
character  would  require  too  much  space  to  be  possible  at 
this  stage  of  our  discussion.  Plowever,  even  waiving 
metaphysics,  I  think  the  objection  in  question  is  not  hard 
to  dispose  of  I  will  not  deny  that  the  problem  presents 
serious  difficulties,  but  the  worst  have  been  imported  into 
it  and  rest  on  pure  mistake.    In  substance  it  is  the  objection 


'  M.  Guyau  :  L'ltrciigion  dc  I'aver.ir  (1SS7),  p.  3S0. 
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of  the  celebrated  Pierre  Bayle,  and  may  be  dealt  with  on 
the  same  lines.    It  is  abundantly  clear,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Creator,  by  reason  precisely  of  His  being  such,  is 
under  no  obligation  to  His  creatures  ;  the  most  that  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  in  creating  a  world  in  which 
evil  prevails  to  any  considerable  extent.  He  violates  some 
quasi-obligation  to  His  own  moral  nature.    Certainly  He 
cannot  be  said  to  do  so  if  the  evil  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  production  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  this,  as  most 
admit,  is  true  at  least  of  what  is  called  physical  evil — pain 
and  the  failure  to  realise  certain  definite  ends — wherever  it 
exists.    Moreover,  why  should  God  be  compelled  to  create 
a  world  in  which  there  is  no  evil  of  this  sort  ?    We  must 
avoid  a  too  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  human  morality 
(which  is  founded  for  the  most  part  upon  the  idea  of  Justice), 
to  the  Absolute.    I  will  not  go  the  length  of  declaring  with 
Mr.  Bradley,  that  morality  (as  such)  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  Absolute  at  all ;  yet  I  conceive  it  to  be  anthropomorphism 
pure  and  simple  to  speak  as  if  God  were  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  exclude  evil  of  whatsoever  kind  from  the  world 
He  created.    This  surely  is  v/hat  the  contention  of  Bayle 
and  M.  Guyau  amounts  to  ;  but  the  question  immediately 
presents  itself,  to  whom  does  God  owe  it  to  create  a  world 
free  from  evil?    Not  to  anything  extrinsic  to  Himself,  since 
by  hypothesis  He  is  Infinite  and  bound  by  no  ties  ;  but 
neither  can  it  be  to  Himself,  for  such  obligation  is  un- 
meaning.   God,  the  Creator,  as  First  Cause  and  Supreme 
Author  of  all  things,  is  free  to  create  how  and  what  He  will 
— there  is  no  law  of  Creation  other  than  God's  own  good 
pleasure.    So  much  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  But 
now,  if  God  creates  a  world  such  as  ours,  with  a  certain 
limited  degree  of  perfection,  it  will  undoubtedly  contain 
more  or  less  evil,  physical  and  moral.    Still  this  result  can- 
not properly  be  attributed  to  the  Creator,  foe  (besides  that 
evil  has  no  positive  existence)  God  in  creating  does  no  more 
than  call  into  being  entities  which  themselves,  by  reason  of 
their  limitations  and  inherent  imperfections,  originate  such 
ills  as  our  earthly  experience  acquaints  us  with.    That  evil 
is  permitted  to  occur,  nobody  dreams  of  denying ;  I  deny. 
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however,   that   it  is  directly  chargeable   to   God.  Such 
difficulties  as  rest  upon  the  permission  of  physical  evil  are 
of  small  wcif;ht.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  speculative 
audacity  displayed  in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  as  to  what 
in  the  universe  is  or  is  not  evil  merely.    Our  knowledge  of 
the  facts  is  imperfect  and  fragmentary,  and  the  thought 
we  can   bring  to   bear  on  the  problem  is  sporadic  in 
character  and  woefully  limited  in  comparison  with  the 
subject.     But  as   Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,    '  in  the  world 
we  observe,  an   impartial   scrutiny   will   discover  more 
pleasure  than  pain;'   and,  we  may  add,  much  of  the 
pain  which  undoubtedly  exists  makes,  on  the  whole,  for 
good,  and  especially  for  moral  good.    Surely  no  one  who 
thinks  more  of  goodness  than  of  happiness  would  hesitate 
to  inflict  pain  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  goodness 
in  the  world.  But,  it  will  be  replied,  to  inflict  pain  wantonly 
is  assuredly  not  good,  and  could  not  an  omnipotent  Creator 
make  men  good  without  inflicting  pain  ?     The  inference 
suggested  seems  hardly  cogent ;  but,  if  another  answer  is 
required,  I  would  submit  that  the  antecedent  must  be 
straightway  denied,  since  its  position  involves  an  absurdity. 
I  say  this  deliberately,  for,  if  God  be  conceived  of  as 
wantonly  inflicting  pain  on  His  creatures,  He  must  be 
pronounced  an  immoral  Being.    If  this  be  so,  then  obviously 
He  will  be  indifferent  to  the  morality  of  His  creatures,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  moral  order  will  be  overturned,  or 
rather  will  have  no  existence.  But  to  me,  at  all  events,  such 
a  notion,  which  in  effect  sets  up  as  Creator  some  diabolical 
agent  who  has  called  into  being  a  multitude  of  creatures  in 
order  to  the  production  and  continued  increase  of  wickedness, 
is  too  absurd  to  be  deserving  of  serious  consideration.    It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  of  a  world  in 
which  design  and  purpose  are  everywhere  manifest  should 
be  indifferent  to  the  grand  issue  upon  which  the  fate  of 
mankind — the  highest  and  worthiest  of  His  creatures — 
ultimately  depends — I  mean,  of  course,  the  contest  between 
moral  good  and  evil.    To  the  question,  Is  the  power  which 
is  manifest  in  the  universe  a  power  favourable  to  righteous- 
ness ?  only  one  answer,  in  the  eye  of  all  '  who  see  life 
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steadily  and  see  it  whole,'  is  possible.  A  review  of  the 
facts  Tiuequivocally  discloses  that  everywhere  the  Creator  is 
on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Assuming  the  fact  of  Creation 
to  be  possible,  ample  evidence  of  the  Creator's  goodness  is 
discoverable  by  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind.  And  with 
this  conclusion  we  might  stop ;  for,  granted  that  there  be 
difSculties  (and  these  grave  ones)  in  conceiving  how  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator  is,  in  certain  particular  cases,  to  be 
squared  with  what  we  know  of  the  facts,  the  goodness  itself 
is  established,  and  the  ground  thus  cut  from  under  our 
opponents'  feet.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  push  our 
inquiry  a  stage  further  before  we  close. 

A  closer  scrutiny  serves  to  reveal  the  central  fallacy  of 
M..  Guyau's  argument — an  argument,  as  already  hinted,  by 
no  mea.ns  original  to  that  distinguished  writer.  In  effect  he 
asks  this  question  :  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  Creator  who 
should  call  into  existence  beings  who  can,  if  thej^  will,  exert 
themselves  for  evil,  and  some  of  whom  have,  indeed,  exerted 
themselves  for  evil,  as  their  Creator  foresaw  ?  In  putting 
this  question  M.  Guyau  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  for 
unquestionably  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  problem.  But  what  we  call  moral  evil  springs 
from  the  existence  of  self-determining  intelligences.  If  the 
reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to 
M.  Guyau's  question — Hihcrnico  more — by  putting  him 
another.  What,  then,  if  the  object  of  the  Creator,  in 
calling  such  beings  into  existence,  were  to  create  virtue? 
We  gather  that  M.  Guyau  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  virtue; 
but  he  apparently  forgets  that  there  is  no  virtue  without 
freedom,  and  that  freedom  implies  vice.  Again,  suppose  it 
to  be  said  that  a  good  Creator  would  not  call  into  existence 
self-determining  beings  if  He  saw  that  by  their  power  of 
self-determination  evil,  and  not  good,  would  prevail,  the 
answer  is,  AVho  says  that  He  would  or  that  He  did  ?  It  is 
not  for  us  to  declare  that  evil  will  eventually  prevail.  An 
omnipotent  Creator  (if  such  there  be)  knows,  we  may  be 
sure,  whether  the  '  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,'  for 
which  Creation  awaits,  is  worth  the  toil  and  travail  which' 
Creation  meanwhile  endures.  He  knows,  for  He  has  done 
the  sum.    We  have  not  the  power  of  doing  it,  for  the 
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factors  are  not  all  before  us ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
Creator's  goodness  which  surround  us  constrain  us  to 
believe  that  if  He  had  not  counted  the  cost,  and  found  it 
worth  while,  He  would  not  have  begun  the  work. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  our  somewhat  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, we  saw  at  the  beginning,  that  the  attempted 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  Finite  to  Infinite  by  means 
of  the  theory  of  Emanation  turns  out  on  investigation  to 
be  no  explanation  at  all,  but  rather  a  confession  that  no 
philosophical  explanation  is  possible.  So  apparent,  indeed, 
is  this,  that  the  notion  of  Emanation,  as  current  in  Neo- 
Platonic  speculation,  has  long  been  discredited  among 
philosophers,  and  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  much 
more  than  a  purely  historical  or  academic  interest. 
The  case  of  Pantheism  is  very  different.  That  doctrine 
is  logically  strong,  and,  moreover,  fits  in  well  with  the 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution.  Its  acceptance  gets  rid 
of  many  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  which  philo- 
sophy has  to  encounter.  AVhy,  then,  should  we  not  give 
it  oar  assent  at  once  and  gladly?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  determinism,  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  Pantheism, 
runs  counter  to  just  one  of  these  facts  which  are  to  us  most 
luminously  evident.  We  cannot  accept  determinism  because 
the  fact  of  self-determination,  which  determinism  reduces  to 
a  figment,  is  one  of  these  elementary  convictions  of  man- 
kind which  are  to  us  the  most  certain  of  all  things,  and 
with  which  all  our  knowledge  must  ultimately  correspond, 
or  else  be  practically  worthless.  If  there  be  something 
which  cannot  be  believed,  except  at  the  cost  of  my  capacity 
for  believing  anything,  then  it  is  to  me  absolutely  unbeliev- 
able. If  any  philosophy,  for  example,  however  coherent  and 
admirable  in  other  respects,  involves  the  conclusion  that  we 
ourselves  have  no  real  existence,  that 

Nothing  is  but  all  things  seem. 
And  we  the  shadows  of  a  dream, 

such  philosophy  stands  immediately  self-condemned,  for  of 
our  own  existence  we  have  the  highest  conceivable  certainty; 
and  if  we  do  not  believe  in  that  we  cannot  believe  in 
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anything  at  all.  But  the  sense  of  personal  freedom,  limited, 
but  real,  is  on  a  par  with  our  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
and  precisely  the  same  must  be  said  of  any  philosophy  which 
implies  the  denial  of  its  reahty.  We  must,  therefore,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  all  that  logically  leads  to  it, 
because  it  is  contradictory  of  what  is  most  certain  in  human 
knowledge,  and  such  contradiction  is  fundamentally  unthink- 
able. 

But  what  of  Creation?  I  take  it  we  have  at  least 
demonstrated  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine.  We  have 
seen  that  the  conception  of  Creation  properly  signifies  no 
more  than  this:  that  the  world,  with  respect  to  its  existence, 
as  well  as  its  content,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
God,  and  not  a  mere  involuntary  '  development '  of  His 
nature.  That  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  such  a 
conception  it  has  been  my  business  to  make  out  ;  whether 
or  no  I  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 
I  have  discussed  the  most  notable  objections  to  the 
Creation-hypothesis  and  estimated  their  force,  which 
appears,  on  examination,  to  be  less  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  prove  that 
Creation  is  a  fact ;  at  the  outset,  indeed,  I  was  careful  to 
disclaim  any  such  intention.  It  'is  enough  if  I  have 
convinced  my  readers  that,  however  much  its  intimate 
connection  with  revelation  and  the  philosophy  of  religion 
may  tend  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  among  the 
leaders  of  modern  thought,  the  hypothesis  of  Creation  out  of 
nothing  has  many  points  in  its  favour  which  are  wanting  to 
rival  theories,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  incontestably  deserves 
more  courteous  treatment  than  it  oftentimes  receives  at  the 
hands  of  their  upholders. 

W.  Vesey  Hague. 
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Botes  anb  (Siuenes 

THEOLOGY 

USE  OF  EGOS  ON  CERTAIN  FAST  DAYS 

Rev.  De-vr  Sir, — In  the  December  number  of  the  I.  E.  Record, 
page  540,  the  very  able  writer,  in  reply  to  some  queries  on 
abstinence,  says  : — '  The  only  vestige  of  the  more  rigid  discipline 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  that  when  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  of  All  Saints,  falls  on  Friday,  the  use  of  eggs,  as  well  as 
of  meat,  is  forbidden  ' ;  and  pages  541-2,  he  says : — '  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  (viz.,  that  those  who  are  exempt  by  age, 
labour,  or  infirmity,  from  the  law  of  fasting,  are  bound  by  the 
law  of  abstinence  only,  which,  outside  Lent,  forbids  meat,  not 
eggs  and  lacticinia)  is  that  by  the  local  law  of  abstinence  in 
Ireland,  eggs  are  forbidden  at  any  meal  on  the  four  vigils  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  Assumption,  and  All  Saints,  when  they  happen  to 
fall  on  Friday.' 

There  is  nothing  that  I  would  attempt  to  correct  in  the  whole 
lucid  exposition,  which  I  have  read  with  attention,  as  I  do  every- 
thing that  proceeds  from  the  same  distinguished  source,  except 
the  application  to  the  diocese  of  Limerick  of  the  prohibition  to 
use  eggs  at  dinner  whenever  the  four  above-named  vigils  fall  on 
Friday.  According  to  immemorial  custom  in  the  diocese  of 
Limerick,  when  any  one  of  those  vigils  falls  on  Friday,  it  is 
lawful  to  use  eggs  at  the  principal  meal,  but  only  at  the  principal 
meal. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  calling  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  will  credit  me  when  I  say  that  my  only  motive  in  obtruding 
on  your  valuable  space  is,  lest  any  of  the  junior  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Limerick,  who  possibly  may  not  be  aware  of  the  local 
usage,  may  accept  as  applying  to  their  diocese,  what  was 
intended,  and  I  beheve  correctly,  for  Ireland  in  general. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

P.P. 

We  were  already  aware,  when  writing  the  paper  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  that  in  certain  dioceses  there  is  a 
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departure  —  legitimately  sanctioned  —  from  the  custom, 
almost  universal  in  Ireland,  of  abstaining  from  eggs,  when 
the  vigils  above-named  fall  on  Friday/  We  are  much 
indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  bringing  under  our  notice 
the  fact  that  Limerick  is  one  of  those  dioceses.  We  can 
also  state  that  Cashel  is  another.  There  may  be  others  still, 
but,  so  far,  these  are  the  only  exceptions  that  we  have  dis- 
covered. In  these  two  dioceses,  the  permission  for  the  use  of 
eggs  is,  of  course,  available  only  for  the  principal  meal,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  bound  to  fast.  In  the  case  of 
persons  not  fasting,  the  use  of  eggs  will  be  regulated  by  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  paper  to  which  our  corres- 
pondent refers. 

■USE  OP  LARD  AND  DRIPPING-  ON  DAYS   OP  PAST  OB 
ABSTINENCE  OUTSIDE  LENT 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  able 
exposition  concerning  the  law  of  abstinence  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  I.  E.  Eecord,  page  538.  I  shall  feel  gi'ateful  if  you  would 
kindly  answer  in  your  next  issue  the  following  question  bearing 
on  the  same  subject : — 

Is  the  use  of  lard  or  dripping  alone,  oi'  by  way  of  condiment, 
permitted  outside  of  Lent  on  fasting  days  and  days  of  abstinence  ? 

During  Lent  such  use  is  permitted  by  special  indult.  In 
extra-Lenten  time,  perhaps,  custom  takes  the  place  ofindult. 

OSSORIENSIS. 

This  question  is  exhaustively  treated  in  the  I.  E.  Eecoed 
for  March,  1881,  page  166. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent's  question,  therefore,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  here  : — 

1.  That  permission  for  the  use  of  lard  or  dripping  is 
confined  to  their  use  as  a  condiment  or  dressing  for  other  food. 

2.  That  the  permission  is  not  granted  by  the  Holy  See 
directly  to  the  faithful. 

3.  That  the  bishops  of  Ireland  may,  in  virtue  of  the  faculty 
extended  to  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  in  1887,  allow  the  use 
of  lard  and  dripping  on  all  days  of  fast  or  abstinence,  in  Lent 
or  outside  Lent,  with  the  exception  of  what  are  known  as 
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black  fast-days,  i.e.,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and,  in 
some  dioceses,  the  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week. 

4.  Once  a  dispensation  bas  been  given  by  the  bishop, 
without  limit  of  time,  it  holds  good,  of  course,  until  it  be 
withdrawn.  The  concession  does  not  need  to  be  annually 
renewed.  Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  in  Ireland,  as  our 
correspondent  supposes,  a  custom  of  using  hxd  and  dripping 
on  days  of  fast  or  abstinence  outside  of  Lent,  we  may  assume 
that  it  had  its  origin  m  an  episcopal  dispensation.'^ 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  JtTBILEE 

The  following  notes  have  been  suggested  by  questions 
which  we  have  received  regarding  the  conditions  for  gaining 
the  indulgence  of  the  present  Jubilee.  Now,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year  has  been  promul- 
gated, they  may  be  found  useful  by  those  who  cannot  easily 
lay  their  hands  on  works  dealing  with  tbe  subject  in  detail : — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  Jubilee  must  be  promulgated  by 
the  Ordinary.  Parish  priests  or  others  are  not  empowered 
to  anticipate  the  promulgation ;  and  the  faithful  cannot 
validly  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  for  gaining  the  indulgence 
until  the  promulgation  has  been  duly  made. 

2.  The  time  allowed  for  gaining  the  indulgence  is 
sis  months.^  The  Ordinary  may,  at  his  discretion,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  faithful,  select  any  period  of 
not  less  than  six  months^  within  the  present  year.  It  is 
usual  to  publish  the  Jubilee  simultaneously  for  the  whole  of 
each  diocese.  But,  if  that  course  were,  for  any  reason, 
inconvenient,  different  periods  might  be  assigned  for  different 


<^  3.  The  period  of  six  months  is  taken  to  mean  six  calendar 
[months,  and  it  begins  to  run  from  the  day  on  which  the 
promulgation  is  made  by  the  Ordinary,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Ordinary  expressly  fixes  a  subsequent  date  for  the  opening 

1  See  I.  E.  ItecoED,  loc.  cit.  Ada  cl  Vecreta,  MajTiooth  Synod  (1876),  pages 
3&:),  a.ifi. 

The  six  months  must  be  continnous,  unless  there  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Ordin;irv,  a  crave  cause  for  departing  from  tliat  an-angement.  If  the  six 
months  be  divided  by  tbe  Ordinary,  the  works  for  training  the  Jubilee  may  be 
distributed  over  ithe  two  or  more  divisions  made,  but  the  Indulgence  can  be 
gained  only  once.    See  I.  E.  Record,  February,  IP(il,p.  lUO. 
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of  the  Jubilee.  For,  he  may  announce  the  extension  of 
the  Jubilee  on  the  first  day  of  March,  for  example,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assign  March  15  as  the  first  day  of  the 
Jubilee.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Ordinary  has  no 
power  to  shorten  the  time  allowed  by  the  Pope  for  gaining 
the  Jubilee. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Letter,  Temporis  quidem,  expressly 
prorogues  the  time  for  gaining  the  present  Jubilee  for  certain 
classes  of  persons.  It  provides  that  navigantes  et  iter  faci- 
entes  si  post  elapsos  sex  menses  .  . .  ad  sua  domicilia  aut  alio  ad 
certam  stationem  se  receperint  can,  on  comparatively  easy 
conditions,  gain  the  Jubilee  indulgence.  But,  with  this 
exception  expressly  made,  the  period  within  which  the 
present  Jubilee  may  be  availed  of  cannot  be  extended,  even 
by  a  single  day,  either  by  Confessors  or  by  the  Ordinary.  In 
extraordinary  Jubilees,  Confessors  have,  sometimes,  got 
power  to  extend  the  time  for  gaining  the  Jubilee  in  favour  of 
persons  who  have  failed  to  gain  it  within  the  time  prescribed. 
But  this  power  is  not  given  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
Jubilee  or  its  extension  ;  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  such  a 
power  in  the  present  instance. 

5.  All  the  faithful,  even  those  who  last  year,  at  Rome  or 
elsewhere,  gained  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Holy  Year 
may  now  gain  the  indulgence  of  the  extended  Jubilee. 

6.  Those  who,  having  begun  the  works  of  the  Jubilee, 
are  surprised  by  death  before  they  have  completed  them 
gain  the  plenary  indulgence. 


7.  The  indulgence  of  the  present  Jubilee  can  be  gained 
only  once  and  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 


8.  There  is  no  suspension  of  other  indulgences  during 
the  six  months  for  which  the  present  Jubilee  indulgence  is 
available. 

9.  The  conditions  for  gaining  the  Jubilee  may  be  fulfilled 
outside  one's  parish  or  diocese.  The  confession  and  com- 
munion may  be  made  anywhere,  even  in  a  diocese  in 
which  the  Jubilee  has  not  yet  opened  or  in  which  it 
has  been  already  closed.  The  visits  to  the  church  may  be 
made  anywhere  that  the  Jubilee  is  open,  but  they  must, 
of  course,  be  made  to  the  churches  designated  by  the 
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Ordinary  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed.  A  person 
may,  therefore,  gain  the  Jubilee  before  it  has  been  promul- 
gated in  his  own  diocese  ;  or  after  the  close  of  Jubilee  in 
his  own  diocese  when,  owing  to  neglect  or  a  sacrilegious 
confession  or  communion,  for  example,  he  has  failed  to 
gain  the  indulgence  there  within  the  time  prescribed. 
Before  passing  from  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  one 
cannot,  by  joining  in  the  processional  visits  of  a  parish  or 
confraternity  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  share  in  the 
privilege  usually  granted  to  the  processionists  of  gaining  the 
indulgence  with  a  reduced  number  of  visits. 

10.  Omission  through  contempt  to  gain  the  Jubilee  is,  of 
course,  gi-ievously  sinful.  Per  se,  no  one  is  bound  to  use  the 
privilege  of  gaining  the  Jubilee,  but  one  who  deliberately 
neglects  so  great  a  grace  can  scarcely  be  excused  from  venial 
sin. 

11.  Whether  all  who  gain  the  Jubilee,  no  matter  what 
their  dispositions,  gain  it  in  an  equal  degree,  is  a  question 
on  which  authors  are  much  divided.    They  distinguish,  how- 
ever, between  the  plenary  indulgence  and  the  other  privileges 
{v.g.,  commutations,  dispensations)  attached  to  the  Jubilee. 
All  who  gain  the  Jubilee,  or  bona  fide  intend  to  gain  it, 
participate  equally  in  the  right  to  the  privileges  attached  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  indulgence  the  matter  is  not  so  evident. 
According  to  some  the  indulgence  is  gained  in  the  same 
measure  by  all — by  those  who  are  most  lukewarm,  to  the  same 
extent,  as  by  those  who  are  most  fervent  in  performing  the 
works  of  the  Jubilee.    Any  difference  in  the  amount  of  tem- 
poral punishment  actually  remitted  arises,  according  to  this 
opinion,  not  from  a  difference  of  dispositions  or  of  degree  in 
which  the  indulgence  has  been  gained,  but  from  the  amount 
of  punishment  that  was  due.    Others,  however,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  reason,  think  the  effect  of  the  indulgence, 
like  the  effect  of  the  sacraments,  is  proportionate  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  recipient.    This  second  opinion  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  increase  the  fervour  of  the  faithful,  and  is  that 
adopted  by  Boniface  VIII.  when  he  says  :  '  Unusquisque 
tamen  plus  merebitur,  et  indulgentiam  efiicacius  consequetur 
qui  basilicas  amplius  et  devotius  frequentabit.' 

VOL. IX.  B 
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We  are  compelled  to  hold  over,  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Eecokd,  some  notes  on  the  intention,  the  visits  to  the 
church,  the  confession  and  communion  required  in  order  to 
gain  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee. 

D.  Mannix. 

LITURGY 

I— AN  APPARENT  ERROR  IN  THE  '  ORDO '  EOR  1900 

Eev.  Deak  Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  question  for  my 
information  on  the  Ordo  for  December  10  and  11,  1900,  as  regards 
the  Feast  of  St.  Damasus.  In  the  Ordo  St.  Damasus,  though 
only  a  Semiduplex,  has  1st  and  2nd  Vesp.  com.  Oct.  et  feriae. 
The  rubrics  in  the  Breviary  on  the  day  prescribe  a  Cap.  de  seq. 
com.  Oct.  et  feriae  for  1  Vesp.  and  for  2  Vesp.  a  Cap.  de 
seq.  com.  St.  Damasi  et  feriae.  I  have  looked  into  the  General 
Eubrics,  cap.  xi.,  pars.  4  and  H,  and  find  there  very  plainly  laid 
down  : — 

'  4. — Semiduplice  concurrente  cum  die  infra 

octavam,  a  capitulo  fit  de  sequenti  et  com.  praecedentis.  6.  .  .  die 
infra  octavam  concun-ente  cum  semiduplici  a  capitulo  fit  de  seq. 
cum  com.  praecedentis.' 

I  have  looked  over  a  great  number  of  old  Ordos,  some  thii'ty 
or  more,  and  find  all  to  agi'ee  with  the  above  except  1899  and  1900. 
Unless  there  be  some  special  Eubric  affecting  St.  Damasus'  Feast, 
I  submit  the  Ordo  is  not  correct  and  will  thank  you  for  your 
opinion  in  next  number  of  I.  E.  Eecord. 

A  P.P. 

Before  explaining  the  difficulty,  which  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent has  experienced  in  his  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  rubrics  of  the  Breviary  with  the  directions  given  in  the 
Ordo,  we  may  beg  leave  to  warn  him  and  others,  whose 
curiosity  may  induce  them  to  make  similar  attempts,  that  the 
rubrics,  whether  general  or  special,  to  be  found  in  the 
Breviaries  printed  earlier  than  1898  are  quite  unreliable. 
The  year  1898  saw  the  first  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Breviary.  On  the  '2nd  July  of  that  year  there 
was  issued  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites  an  important  decree 
sanctioning  the  distinction  of  feasts  into  primary  and 
secondary,  and  promising  that  a  catalogue  of  each  of  these 
two  classes  of  feasts  would  be  drawn  up  immediately.  This 
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catalogue  was  published  on  the  '27th  August,  18'J3  ;  but,  as  it 
included  only  feasts  of  a  rite  higher  than  the  simple  double 
rite,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  feasts  did  not  extend  to  simple 
doubles  and  semidoubles.  A  question  on  this  point  was 
addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Kites,  whose  reply, published 
on  the  14th  August,  1894,  declared  that  the  distinction 
embraced  also  minor  doubles  and  semidoubles.  On  the  Ist 
February,  1896,  the  same  Congregation  declared  that  days 
within  an  octave,  were  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  feasts. 
Xow,  one  of  the  effects  of  this  distinction  of  feasts  into 
primary  and  secondary  is,  that  when  a  primary  feast  concurs 
in  either  first  or  second  vespers  with  a  secondary  feast  of 
the  same  rite,  the  vespers  are  entirely  of  the  primary  feast 
with  only  a  commemoration  of  the  secondary.  And  the- 
feast  day  of  a  saint — if  he  has  only  one  feast,  or  the  principal 
feast,  if  he  has  more  than  one — is  always  a  primary  feast, 
even  though  of  only  semidouble  rite.  Hence,  when  a  feast 
of  this  rite,  like  that  of  St.  Damasus,  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers,  concurs  with  a  day  within  an  octave, 
the  vespers  are  of  the  feast  with  only  a  commemoration  of 
the  octave. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  rubrics,  general  and  special', 
embodying  these  very  considerable  and  very  important 
changes,  was  not  issued  until  the  11th  December,  1897,  and 
could  not, therefore, be  found  in  any  Breviary  printed  earlier 
than  1898.  In  the  section  De  concurrentia  of  the  revised 
rubrics  the  following  direction  is  given  for  the  case  in  which 
a  semidouble  concurs  in  the  second  yespers  with  a  day 
within  an  octave. 

Eodetc  vero  semiduplici  concurrente  cum  sequenti  die  infra 
Octavam.  Vesperae  erunt  de  illo  cum  commemoratione  Octavae. 

And  for  the  case  in  which  a  day  within  an  octave  con- 
curs with  a  following  semidouble  feast,  the  same  rubrics 
give  the  following  direction  : — 

Die  infra  Octavam  concurrente  cum  sequenti  semiduplici 
Vesperae  erunt  de  sequenti  cum  commemoratione  Octavae. 

The  special  directions  regarding  the  feast  of  St.  Damasus, 
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which  are  given  in  the  latest  Breviaries,  are,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  harmony  with  the  general  rubrics.  At  the  end  of 
the  Office  de  infra  Oct.  of  the  10th  December,  we  read 
Vesp.  de  seq.  cum  comme7n.  Octavae  et  feriae,  the  following 
being  the  feast  of  St.  Damasus  of  only  semidouble  rite. 
And  in  the  second  vespers  of  this  same  semidouble  feast  we 
find  merely  et  fit  commeyn.  Octavae,  although  the  Office 
for  the  following  day  is  de  infra  Oct.  Our  correspondent 
can  now  understand  why  the  Ordos  for  the  year  1899  and 
1900,  differ  from  preceding  Ordos. 

JI— KEatJLARS  AND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
THE   CHUBCHES  OF  IBEI.AND 

IIev.  Dear  Sir, — I  fear  your  answer  to  '  Eegular,'  in  the 
January  number  of  the  I.  E.  Eecord,  will  not  enable  him  to  set 
aright  his  difficulty  regarding  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Churches  by  regulars.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  common  law  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  is  that  regulars  who 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Churches  of  their 
own  Order  are  not  bound  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The  only 
feast  of  the  kind  to  which  the  law  obliges  them  is  the  dedication 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  city  in  which  they  have  convents, 
and  this  as  a  second-class  feast,  without  an  octave.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  answer  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  a 
question  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers  in  Holland  : — 

'  Q.  Eegulares,  qui  Kalendarium  proprium  habent  et  jam 
celebrant  Dedicationem  omnium  Ecelesiarum  Ordinis,  tenenturne 
celebrare  in  regione  Hollandica,  sub  ritu  duplici  primae  classis 
cum  octava,  Dedicationem  omnium  Ecelesiarum  Eegni,  Dominica 
immediate  sequenti  octavam  Festivitatis  omnium  sanctorum,  uti  in 
Gallia  et  Belgio,  vel  potius  Dedicationem  omnium  Eeclesiarum 
respectivae  Dioceseos,  ubi  haec  Dedicatio  alia  die,  qua  Anniver- 
sarium  Dedicationis  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  celebratur  ? 

'  E.  Eegulares  in  casu  tantummodo  celebrent  Anniversarium 
Dedicationis  omnium  Ecelesiarum  Ordinis  die  statuta ;  et  Dedi- 
cationis Cathedralis  Ecclesiae,  si  degunt  incivitate  Episcopali,  sub 
ritu  duplici  secundae  classis  sine  octava.  Die  22  Junii  1895.' 

I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  answer 
of  the  same  Congregation  to  the  questions  of  Father  Nicholson 
would  warrant  a  change  in  the  common  law  for  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  by  regulars  in  Ireland. — Yours  truly, 

Anotheb  Ebgulak. 
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Our  reply  to  '  Kegular,'  in  the  January  number  of  the 
I.  E.  Kecord,  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  those  regulars 
who  do  not  celebrate  a  general  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of 
the  Churches  of  their  own  Order.  Regulars  in  Ireland  who 
do  celebrate  such  a  feast  are  not,  of  course,  bound  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  second  Sunday  of  October.  Indeed, 
since  these  regulars  have  their  own  anniversary  feast,  their 
churches  are  not  included  in  this  commemoration.  This 
was  the  common  opinion  even  before  the  date  of  the  decree 
which  our  esteemed  correspondent  quotes. 

III.— THE  SINGING  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  A  REaUIEM  MASS 

Rev.  De.\r  Sik, — Please  answer  the  following  question,  or 
have  it  answered  in  next  month's  I.  E.  Eecokd  : — 

In  a  Requiem  Mass — cantata  or  solemn — is  there  any 
authority  for  stating  that  the  Gospel  should  be  sung  or  recited 
in  a  monotone  rather  than  with  the  usual  inflections '?  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Neo  Sacerdos. 

There  is  no  authority  whatsoever  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  Gospel  is  sung  in  a 
Solemn  Eequiem  Mass  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung 
in  anv  other  Solemn  Mass. 

D.  O'LOAN. 
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attendance  of  c  atholics  at  a  memorial  service  for 
the  axxben  in  a  protestant  church 

Archbishop's  House, 

Dublin,  20th  February,  1901. 

Eev.  Deab  Sie, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  publish  in  the 
I.  B.  Eecokd  the  following  decision  of  the  Holy  See  in  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  Catholics,  even  those  holding  the  office  of 
Privy  Councillors,  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  a  Protestant  Chui'ch, 
for  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  in  the  question  as  forwarded  to  Eome, 
the  religion  of  the  Queen  was  not  mentioned.  The  clause 
describing  her  as  a  Protestant  was  doubtless  inserted  in  order 
that  the  decree  should  bear  on  the  face  of  it  an  expUcit  statement 
of  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  case. 

Faithfully  yours, 

•i«  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbislwp  of  Dublin, 

d'C,  d'C. 

Beatissime  Pater. 

Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis,  ad  pedes  S.V.  provolutus,  humil- 
lime  petit  solutionem  insequentis  dubii : 

Utrum  liceat  catholicis,  qui  munere  funguntur  Consiliariorum 
Privatorum  Eegis  [Privy  Councillors],  assistere  cuidam  functioni 
acatholicae,  Dublini  mox  celebrandae,  in  memoriam  Eeginae 
Victoriae  nuper  in  haeresi  protestantium  defunctae :  idque  ut 
reverentiam  suam  erga  demortuam  Eeginam  oatendant  ? 

Fbria  IV.,  30  Januarii,  1901. 
In  Congi-eg.  Generali  habita  ab  Eiiiis.  ac  Eihis.  Dnis.  Card.  Gen. 
Inquisitoribus,  proposito   infrascripto   dubio,  iidem  Eiiii.  Diii. 
respondendum  censuerunt :  Prout  exponitur  :  Negative. 

Insequenti  vero  feria  VI.,  die  1  Pebruarii  ejusdem  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  E.P.D.  Adsessori  S.O.  impertita,  facta  de  hisce 
omnibus  relatione,  SSmo.  D.N.  Leoui  Div.  Prov.  PP.  XIII.,  idem 
SSmus.  Dims,  responsionem  Patrum  adprobavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  S.B.  et  U.I.  Notariui. 
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ENQLISH    TRAJiSLATION    OF  THB    'GLORIA   PATKI ' 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — As  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1S70  I  had 
the  honour  of  showing  the  very  tame  lions  of  Limerick  to  one  of 
your  early  contributors,  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  who 
had  resigned  his  See  and  was  then  Father  O'Connor,  S.J.  As 
we  wended  our  way  to  the  Treaty  Stone,  he  propounded  to  me 
the  interpretation  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  which  Monsignor 
MoLloy  advocates  so  ably  in  your  February  issue.  He  convinced 
me  that  the  ordinary  version  is  wrong  ;  for,  if  past,  present,  and 
future— erai,  est,  erit — are  all  provided  for  already,  there  is  no 
space  of  time  for  our  prayer  to  fall  upon.  The  sicut  in  coelo  ct  in 
terra  of  the  Pater  Noster  seems  a  parallel  case.  One  would  be 
inclined  to  translate  'as  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'  but  we  know  it 
is  '  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.'  And  so  what  we 
pray  for  in  the  Gloria  Patri  is  that  glory  may  be  given  to  God 
now  and  for  ever,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  before  sin  was,  when 
God  gave  to  Himself  infinite  and  perfect  glory ;  as  it  would  have 
been  if  angel  and  man  had  never  fallen.  Sicnt  erat  in  pincipiQ 
may  well  be  joined  with  In  inincipio  erat  Verbum.  For  thirty 
years  it  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  saying  the  Divine  Office  to  try 
and  give  this  special  meaning  now  and  then  to  the  Gloria  at  the 
end  of  a  psalm,  separating  the  7umc  et  semiMr  as  a  prayer  and 
aspiration  from  the  statement  sicut  erat. 

In  September  and  October,  1884,  a  controversy  on  this  subject 
raced  in  the  columns  of  the  Tablet.  I  chance  to  have  before  me 
a  single  leaf  of  that  jom-nal,  bearing  the  date  October  4th,  1884, 
which  contains  four  letters,  though  the  question  had  been  started 
three  or  four  w^eeks  before.  All  but  a  certain  '  A.  B. '  defend 
Dr.  MoUoy's  intei-pretation ;  and  this,  I  remember,  seemed  to  be 
the  general  result  of  the  discussion.  '  Sacerdos '  quotes  from  the 
Breviary  the  metrical  rendering  of  this  Lesser  Doxology,  such  as 

'  Patri,  simulque  Filio, 
Tibique,  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Sicut  fuit,  sit  jugiter 
Saeculum  per  omne  gloria.' 

'  Nemo '  quotes  the  translation  of  the  Greek  Doxology  (which 
omits  '  sicut  erat  in  principio ')  from  a  note  in  the  '  Eoman 
Breviary '  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute :  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  ever  and  to 
the  ages  of  ages.'  Finally,  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  gives  as  a 
sample  of  the  versions  in  the  other  European  languages  (for  the 
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English  version  stands  alone)  that  which  is  found  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Diocese  of  Mainz  or  Mayence  :  '  Ehre  sei  dem  Vater, 
etc.,  wie  im  Anfang,  so  jetzt  und  in  Ewigkeit.  Amen.' 

This  German  version  resembles  the  modification  which  seems 
most  practicable  in  English  as  disturbing  less  the  rhythm  that  we 
are  accustomed  to.  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  now  and  for 
ever,  world  without  end.    Amen.'  M.  E. 

Dear  Eev.  Sir, — Monsignor  Molloy  rightly  calls  attention  to 
our  inaccurate — not  to  say  clumsy — translation  of  the  '  Gloria 
Patri.'  The  aim  of  the  Doxology,  I  take  it,  is  to  wish  for  the 
Blessed  Trinity  the  same  glory  in  the  present  and  future,  as  in 
the  past.  In  the  Latin  the  relation  of  the  present  and  future  with 
the  past  is  expressed  by  the  correlatives  sictit  and  ct  .  .  et  .  .  et. 
Now  when  we  turn  to  the  English  version,  we  find,  indeed,  sicut 
correctly  rendered  by  as,  but  its  correlatives  are  omitted  altogether. 

If  a  new  version  were  ever  decided  upon — and  who  is  to  decide 
upon  it  ? — it  should  be  one,  which,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily 
learning  it,  makes  the  least  change  in  the  present  wording.  I 
submit  the  following  as  being  correct  and  easy  to  learn  : — 

'  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end.'  Another  rendering  might  run  thus — '  So  be  it  now  and  for 
ever,  etc.'- — I  am,  yours  respectfully,  K.  P. 

THE   HEROIC  ACT 

•  Eev.  Dear  Sir, — As  you  invite  fm'ther  discussion  on  the 
point  raised  by  '  A  Would-be  Hero  '  in  his  criticism  of 
Dean  Kinane's  new  book  on  Purgatory,  I  beg  to  submit  to  youi' 
readers  the  following  small  contribution  towards  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  there  is  a  contradiction  involved 
in  calling  the  act  heroic  by  which  a  living  person  surrenders  his 
satisfactions  in  favour  of  the  dead,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assuring 
such  a  person  that  his  generosity  will  be  rewarded  by  God  by  a 
speedier  entrance  into  heaven.  I  admit  there  is  a  seeming  contra- 
diction ;  but  I  think  it  is  all  on  the  surface.  To  make  an  unreserved 
surrender  of  everything  one  has  to  another  is  heroic,  even  though 
one  has  a  strong  assurance  that  the  other  will  make  a  generous 
return.    Martyrdom  is  intrinsically  heroic,  though  the  martyr 
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feels  he  is  getting  more  than  he  gives.  The  vow  of  poverty  is 
heroic,  although  one  making  it  believes  fully  the  words  of  Christ : 
'  He  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  in  this  life,  and  Life  Eternal.' 
(These  words  seem  to  imply  a  temporal  reward  as  distinct  from, 
and  in  addition  to,  an  eternal .) 

In  speaking  of  a  speedier  deliverance  from  Purgatory,  I  under- 
stand Dean  Kinane  to  mean  not  necessarily  that  God  will  apply 
an  increased  amount  of  satisfactions  to  the  soul  that  has  made 
the  Heroic  Act,  as  a  reward  for  making  it,  but  that,  in  return  for 
his  generosity,  God  will  give  him  more  actual  grace,  which  will 
diminish  his  liability  to  fall  into  sin,  and  so  remove  radicaliter  the 
necessity  for  satisfactions.  If  the  Heroic  Act  is  generous,  and 
heroic,  and  pleasing  to  God  (and  to  deny  this  would  seem  to  run 
counter  to  the  implied  teaching  of  the  Holy  See,  which  has  given 
exti'aordinary  indulgences  and  privileges  to  the  act),  we  must 
certainly  conclude  that  it  is  meritorious,  and  will  bring  an  increase 
of  actual  gi-ace. 

To  deny  that  an  act  can  be  heroic  because  it  is  accompanied 
by,  or  even  based  on,  divine  faith  and  hope,  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  Christianity. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Henky  Beowne,  S.J. 

University  College,  Dubhn. 


THE  HEROIC  ACT 

Eev.  Deae  Sip., — That  the  '  Heroic  Act '  will  benefit  him  who 
makes  it,  is  a  /(0^;e,  certainly  not  a  ' ponitive  assurance' 

Turning  from  this  point,  may  I  allude  to  another  ?  If  you  ask 
any  dozen  persons  you  meet  what  is  the  '  Heroic  Act,'  they  will 
answer  that  it  is  taking  the  total  abstinence  loledge  against  drink 
for  the  sake  of  otliers  ;  this  they  have  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
the  Irish  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

May  I  venture  to  protest  against  this  confusion  of  ideas  ?  To 
give  up  all  your  indulgences  for  others  is  certainly  an  heroic  act, 
but  to  give  up  drink,  whether  for  your  own  sake  or  for  that  of 
others,  is  certainly  ?ioi  heroic.  Would  it  not  be  better  therefore  to 
select  some  other  term  to  designate  the  latter  form  of  self-denial, 
and  let  the  phrase  '  Heroic  Act '  mean  what  the  Church  means 
by  it  ? — Yours,  &c., 

A  Total  Abstainer. 
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TTNISON  BENEDICTION  SERVICES  FOR  '  CANTIONES  SACRAE  ' 

Eev.  Deae  Sir, — I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
use  your  columns  for  the  purpose  of  asking  musical  composers 
to  contribute  unison  Benediction  Services  to  Cantiones  Sacrae 
— a  series  of  Catholic  Church  music  now  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.  The  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  Scotland.  Benediction 
Services  that  can  be  effectively  rendered  by  school  children,  a 
school  teacher,  and  a  harmonium,  are  particularly  needed  ;  and, 
even  with  all  the  restraint  that  such  work  puts  on  the  composer, 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  in  it  for  sound  musicianship. — Yours 
truly, 

Samuel  Gbegoey  Ould,  o.s.b. 

[Editor  of'  Cantiones  Sacrae.') 
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ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF    HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  LEO  XIII  ON 
CHRISTIAN  AND  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

LEO  XIII.  DEFINIT  QUID  VENIAT  SUB  NOMINE  '  DEMOCBATIAE 
CHIUSTIANAE,'  HOKTATUKQUE  CATHOLICOS  AD  CONCORDITKK 
AGENDUM  SUB  OBDINARIORUM  DUCTU 

SANCTISSIMI  DOMINI  NOSTRI  LEONIS,  DIVINA  PEOVIDENTIA  PAPAE  XIII, 
EPISTOLA  ENCTCLICA  AD  PATEIARCHAS,  PRIMATES,  ARCHIEPIS- 
COPOS,  EPISCOPOS  ALIOSQUE  LOCORUM  OEDINARIOS,  PACEM  ET 
COMMUNIONEM  CUM  APOSTOLICA  SEDE  HABENTES 

VENERABILIBUS  FRATRIBUS  PATBIAECHIS,  PRIMATIBUS,  AECHIEPIS- 
COPIS,  EPISCOPIS,  ALIISQUE  LOCORUM  ORDINARIIS  PACEM  ET 
COMMUNIONEM  CUM  APOSTOLICA  SEDE  HABENTIBUS 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 
VENERABILES  FRATRES  SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTIONEM 

Graves  de  communi  re  oeconomica  disceptationes,  quae  uon 
una  in  gente  iam  dudum  animorum  labefactant  concordiam, 
crebrescunt  in  dies  calentque  adeo,  ut  consilia  ipsa  hominum 
prudentiorum  suspensa  me  rito  habeant  et  sollicita.  Bas 
opinionum  fallaciae,  in  genere  philosophandi  agendique  late 
diffusae,  invexere  primum.  Turn  nova,  quae  tulit  aetas,  artibus 
adiumenta,  commeatuum  celeritas  et  adscita  minuendae  operae 
lucrisque  augendis  omne  genus  organa,  contentionem  acuerunt. 
Denique,  locupletes  inter  ac  proletaries,  mails  turbulentorum 
hominum  studiis,  concitato  dissidio,  eo  res  iam  est  deducta,  ut 
civitates  saepius  agitatae  motibus,  magnis  etiam  videantui- 
calamitatibus  funestandae. 

Nos  quidem,  pontificatu  vix  inito,  probe  animadvertimus  quid 
civilis  societas  ex  eo  capite  periclitaretur  ;  officiique  esse  duximus 
catholicos  monere  palam,  quantus  in  socialismi  placitis  lateret 
en-or,  quantaque  immineret  inde  pernicies,  non  externis  vitae 
bonis  tantummodo,  sed  morum  etiam  probitati  religiosaeque  rei, 
Hue  spectarunt  litterae  encyclicae  Quod  Apostolici  vmneris,  quas 
dedimus  die  xxvin  decembris  anno  mdccclxxviii.    —  Verum, 
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periculis  iis  ingravescentibus  maiore  quotidie  cum  damno  privatim 
publice,  iterum  Nos  eoque  enixius  ad  providendum  contendimus. 
Datisque  similiter  litteris  Berum  novarum,  die  xv  maii  anno 
MDCCCXCi,  de  im-ibus  et  officiis  fuse  diximus,  quibus  geminas 
civium  classes,  eorum  qui  rem  et  eorum  qui  operam  conferunt, 
congruere  inter  se  oporteret;  simulque  remedia  ex  evangelicis 
praescriptis  monstravimus,  quae  ad  tuendam  iustitiae  et  religionis 
causam,  et  ad  dimicationem  omnem  inter  civitatis  ordines  diri- 
mendam  visa  sunt  in  primis  utilia. 

Nec  vero  Nostra,  Deo  dante,  irrita  cessit  fiducia,  Siquidem  vel 
ipsi  qui  a  catholicis  dissident,  veritatis  vi  commoti,  hoc  tribuendum 
Bcclesiae  professi  sunt,  quod  ad  omnes  civitatis  gi-adus  se  porrigat 
providentem,  atque  ad  illos  praecipue  qui  misera  in  fortuna 
versantur.  Satisque  uberes  ex  documentis  Nostris  catholici 
percepere  fructus.  Nam  inde  non  incitamenta  solum  viresque 
hauserunt  ad  coepta  optima  persequenda  ;  sed  lucem  etiam  mutuati 
sunt  optatam,  cuius  beneficio  huiusmodi  disciplinae  studia  tutius 
ii  quidem  ac  felicius  insisterent.  Hinc  factum  ut  opinionum  inter 
eos  dissensiones,  partim  submotae  sint,  partim  moUitae  inter- 
quieverint.  In  actione  vero,  id  consecutum  est  ut  ad  curandas 
proletariorum  ration  es,  quibus  praesertim  locis  magis  erant 
afflictae,  non  pauca  sint  constant!  proposito  vel  nova  inducta  vel 
aucta  vitiliter ;  cuiusmodi  sunt :  ea  ignaris  oblata  auxilia,  quae 
vocant  secretariatus  populi ;  mensae  ad  ruricolarum  mutuationes  ; 
consociationes,  aliae  ad  suppetias  mutuo  ferendas,  aliae  ad 
necessitates  ob  infortunia  levandas  :  opificum  sodalitia  ;  alia  id 
genus  et  societatum  et  operum  adiumenta. 

Sic  igitur,  Ecclesiae  auspiciis,  quaedam  inter  catholicos  turn 
coniunctio  actionis  tum  institutorum  providentia  inita  est  in  prae- 
sidium  plebis,  tam  saepe  non  minus  insidiis  et  periculis  quam 
inopia  et  laboribus  circumventae.  Quae  popularis  beneficentiae 
ratio  nulla  quidem  propria  appellatione  initio  distingui  consuevit  : 
socialismi  cliristiani  nomen  a  nonnuUis  invectum  et  derivata  ab 
eo  baud  immerito  obsoleverunt.  Bam  deinde  pluribus  iure 
nominare  placuit  actionem  christianam popularcm.  Est  etiam  ubi, 
qui  tali  rei  dant  operam,  sociales  cliristiani  vocantur  :  alibi  vero 
ipsa  vocatur  clcniocratia  Christiana  ac  democratici  cliristiani  qui 
eidem  dediti  ;  contra  eam  quam  socialistae  contendunt  dcmocratiam 
socialem.  —  lamvero  e  binis  rei  significandae  modis  postremo  loco 
allatis,  si  non  adeo  primus,  sociales  cliristiani,  alter  certe,  demo- 
cratia  Christiana  apud  bonos  plures  offensionem  habet,  quippe  cui 
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ambiguum  quiddam  et  periculosura  adhaerescere  existiment.  Ab 
hac  enira  appellatione  metuunt,  plus  una  de  causa  :  videlicet,  ne 
quo  obtecto  studio  popularis  civitas  foveatur,  vel  ceteris  politicis 
formis  praeoptetur ;  ne  ad  plebis  commoda,  ceteris  tamquam 
semotis  rei  publicae  ordinibus  christianae  religionis  virtus  coan- 
gustari  videatui" ;  ne  denique  sub  fucato  nomine  quoddam  lateat 
propositum  legitimi  cuiusvis  imperii,  civilis,  sacri,  detrectandi. — 
Qua  de  re  quum  vulgo  iam  nimis  et  nonnunquam  acriter 
disceptetur,  monet  conscientia  officii  ut  controversiae  modum 
imponamus,  delinientes  quidnam  sit  a  catholicis  in  hac  re 
sentiendum  :  praeterea  quaedam  praescribere  consilium  est, 
quo  amplior  fiat  ipsorum  actio,  multoque  salubrior  civitati 
eveniat. 

Quid  chmocratia  socialis  velit,  quid  velle  christianam  oporteat, 
incertum  plane  esse  ncquit.  Altera  enim,  plus  minusve  intem- 
peranter  earn  libeat  profiteri,  usque  eo  pravitatis  a  multis 
compellitur,  nihil  ut  quidquam  supra  humana  reputet ;  corporis 
bona  atque  externa  consectetur,  in  eisque  captandis  fruendis 
hominis  beatitatem  constituat.  Hinc  imperium  penes  plebem  in 
civitate  vehnt  esse,  ut,  sublatis  ordinum  gradibus  aequatisque 
civibus,  ad  bonorum  etiam  inter  eos  aequalitatem  sit  gressus  ; 
hinc  ius  dominii  delendum  ;  et  quidquid  fortunarum  est  singulis, 
ipsaque  instrumenta  vitae,  communia  habenda.  At  vero  demo- 
cratia  Christiana,  eo  nimirum  quod  Christiana  dicitur,  suo  veluti 
fundamento,  positis  a  divina  fide  principiis  niti  debet,  infimorum 
sic  prospiciens  utilitatibus,  ut  animos  ad  sempiterna  factos 
convenienter  perficiat.  Proinde  nihil  sit  illi  iustitia  sanctius  ;  ius 
potiundi  possidendi  iubeat  esse  integrum  ;  dispares  tueatur 
ordines,  sane  proprios  bene  constitutae  ci\ntatis  ;  earn  demum 
humano  convictui  velit  formam  atque  indolem  esse,  qualem 
Deus  auctor  indidit.  Liquet  igitur  democratiae  socialis  et 
christianae  communionem  esse  nullam  :  eae  nempe  inter  se 
differunt  tantum,  quantum  socialismi  secta  et  professio  christianae 
legis. 

Nefas  autem  sit  christianae  democratiae  appellationem  ad 
politicam  detoniueri.  Quamquam  enim  democratia,  ex  ipsa 
notatione  nominis  usuque  philosophorum,  regimen  indicat 
populare ;  attamen  in  re  praesenti  sic  usurpanda  est,  ut,  oinni 
politica  notione  detracta,  aliud  nihil  significatum  praeferat,  nisi 
banc  ipsam  beneficam  in  populum  actionem  christianam.  Nam 
naturae  et  evangelii  praecepta  quia  suopte  iure  humanos  casus 
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excedunt,  ea  necesse  est  ex  nuUo  civilis  regiminis  modo  pendere  ; 
sed  convenire  cum  quovis  posse,  modo  ne  honestati  et  iustitiae 
repugnet.  Sunt  ipsa  igitur  manentque  a  partium  studiis  variisque 
eventibus  plane  aliena  :  ut  in  qualibet  demum  rei  publicae  consti- 
tutione,  possint  cives  ac  debeant  iisdem  stare  praeceptis,  quibus 
iubentur  Deum  super  omnia,  proximos  sicut  se  diligere.  Haec 
perpetua  Ecclesiae  disciplina  fuit ;  hac  usi  romani  Pontifices  cum 
civitatibus  egere  semper,  quocumque  illae  administrationis  genere 
tenerentur.  Quae  cum  sint  ita,  catholicorum  mens  atque  actio, 
quae  bono  proletariorum  promovendo  studet,  eo  proi'ecto  spectare 
nequaquam  potest,  ut  aliud  prae  alio  regimen  civitatis  adamet 
atque  invehat. 

Non  dissimili  modo  a  democratia  Christiana  removendum  est 
alterum  illud  offensionis  caput :  quod  nimirum  in  commodis 
inferiorum  ordinum  curas  sic  collocet,  ut  superiores  praeterire 
videatur  :  quorum  tamen  non  minor  est  usus  ad  conservationem 
perfectionemque  civitatis.  Praecavet  id  Christiana,  quam  nuper 
diximus,  caritatis  lex.  Haec  ad  omnes  omnino  cuiusvis  gi'adus 
homines  patet  complecteudos,  utpote  unius  eiusdemque  familiae, 
eodem  benignissimo  editos  Patre  et  redemptos  Servatore,  eam- 
demque  in  hereditatem  vocatos  aeternam.  Scilicet,  quae  est 
doctrina  et  admonitio  Apostoli :  '  Unum  corpus,  et  unus  spiritus, 
sicut  vocati  estis  in  una  spe  vocationis  vestrae.  Unus  Dominus, 
una  fides,  unum  baptisma.  Unus  Deus  et  Pater  omnium,  qui  est 
super  omnes,  et  per  omnia,  et  in  omnibus  nobis. Quare  propter 
nativam  plebis  cum  ordinibus  ceteris  coniunctionem,  eamque 
arctiorem  ex  Christiana  fraternitate,  in  eosdem  certe  influit  quan- 
tacumque  plebi  adiutandae  diligentia  impenditur,  eo  vel  magis 
quia  ad  exitum  rei  secundum  plane  decet  ac  necesse  est  ipsos  in 
partem  operae  advocari,  quod  infra  aperiemus. 

Longe  pariter  absit,  ut  appellatione  democratiae  christianae 
propositum  subdatur  omnis  abiiciendae  obedientiae  eosque  aver- 
sandi  qui  legitime  praesunt.  Eevereri  eos  qui  pro  suo  quisque 
gradu  in  civitate  praesunt,  eisdemque  iuste  iubentibus  obtem- 
perare  lex  aeque  naturalis  et  Christiana  praecipit.  Quod  quidem 
ut  homine  eodemque  christiano  sit  dignum,  ex  animo  et  officio 
praestari  oportet,  scilicet  propter  cojiscientiam,  quemadmodum 
ipse  monuit  Apostolus,  quum  illud  edixit :  '  Omnis  anima  potesta- 
tibus  sublimioribus  subdita  sit.' '  Abhorret  autem  a  professione 
christianae  vitae,  ut  quis  nolit  iis  subesse  et  parere,  qui  cum 


1  Ephes.  iv,  4-6. 


2  Eom.  xiii.  1-5. 
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potestate  in  Ecclesia  antecedunt  :  Episcopis  in  primis,  quos, 
integra  Pontificis  romani  in  universos  auctoritate,  '  Spiritus 
Sanctus  posuit  regere  Ecclesiam  Dei,  quam  acquisivit  sanguine 
suo.'  *  lam  qui  secus  sentiat  aut  faciat,  is  enimvero  gi-avissimum 
eiusdem  Apostoli  praeceptum  oblitus  convincitur  :  '  Obedite  prae- 
positis  vestris,  et  subiacete  eis.  Ipsi  enim  pervigilant,  quasi 
rationem  pro  animabus  vestris  reddituri.'^  Quae  dicta  permagni 
interest  ut  fideles  universi  alte  sibi  defigant  in  animis  atque  in 
omni  \ntae  consuetudine  perficere  studeant :  eademque  sacrorum 
ministri  diligentissime  reputantes,  non  hortatione  solum,  sed 
maxime  exemplo,  ceteris  persuadere  ne  intermittant. 

His  igitur  revocatis  capitibus  rerum,  quas  antehac  per  occa- 
sionem  data  opera  illustravimus,  speramus  fore  ut  quaevis  de 
christianae  democratiae  nomine  dissensio,  omnisque  de  re,  eo 
nomine  significata,  suspicio  periculi  iam  deponatur.  Et  iure 
quidem  speramus.  Etenim,  iis  missis  quorumdam  sententiis  de 
huiusmodi  democratiae  christianae  vi  ac  virtute,  quae  immodera- 
tione  aliqua  vel  errore  non  careant ;  certe  nemo  unus  studium 
illud  reprehenderit,  quod,  secundum  natxiralem  divinamque  legem, 
80  unice  pertineat,  ut  qui  vitam  manu  et  arte  sustentant,  tolera- 
biliorem  in  statum  adducantur,  habeantque  sensim  quo  sibi  ipsi 
prospiciant ;  domi  atque  palam  officia  virtutum  et  religionis  libere 
expleant ;  sentiant  se  non  animantia  sed  homines,  non  ethnicos 
sed  christianos  esse ;  atque  adeo  ad  unum  illud  neccssarmm, 
ad  ultimum  bonum,  cui  nati  sumus,  et  facilius  et  studiosius 
nitantur.  lamvero  hie  finis,  hoc  opus  eorum  qui  plebem 
christiano  animo  velint  et  opportune  relevatam  et  a  peste  incolu- 
mem  socialismi. 

De  oflBciis  virtutum  et  religionis  modo  Nos  mentionem  consulto 
iniecimus.  Quorumdam  enim  opinio  est,  quae  in  vulgus  manat, 
quaestimem  socialem,  quam  aiunt,  oeconomicam  esse  tantummodo  : 
quum  contra  verissimum  sit,  eam  moralem  in  primis  et  religiosam 
esse,  ob  eamdemque  rem  ex  lege  morum  potissime  et  religionis 
iudicio  dirimendam.  Esto  namque  ut  operam  locantibus  geminetur 
merces ;  esto  ut  contrahatur  operi  tempus ;  etiam  annonae  sit 
vilitas  :  atqui,  si  mercenarius  eas  audiat  doctrinas,  ut  assolet, 
eisque  utatur  exempUs,  qiiae  ad  exuendam  Numinis  reverentiam 
alliciant  depravandosque  mores ;  eius  etiam  labores  ac  rem  necesse 
est  dilabi.  Periclitatione  atque  usu  perspectum  est,  opifices 
plerosque  anguste  misereque  vivere,  qui,  quamvis  operam  habeant 

1  Act.  XX.  28.  »  Hebr.  xiii.  17, 
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breviorem  spatio  et  uberiorem  mercede,  corruptis  tamen  moribus 
nuUaque  religionis  disciplina  vivunt.  Deme  animis  sensus,  quos 
inserit  et  colit  Christiana  sapientia;  deme  providentiam,  modestiam, 
parsimoniam,  patientiam  ceterosque  rectos  naturae  habitus ;  pro- 
speritatem,  etsi  multum  contendas,  frustra  persequare.  Id  plane 
est  causae,  cur  catholicos  homines  inire  coetus  ad  meliora  plebi 
paranda,  aliaque  similiter  instituta  invehere  Nos  nunquam  hortati 
sumus,  quin  pariter  moneremus,  ut  haec  religione  auspice  fierent 
eaque  adiutrice  et  comite. 

Videtur  autem  propensae  huic  catholicorum  in  proletaries 
voluntati  eo  maior  tribuenda  laus,  quod  in  eodem  campo  expli- 
catur,  in  quo  constanter  feliciterque,  benigno  afflatu  Ecclesiae, 
actuosa  caritatis  certavit  industria,  accommodate  ad  tempora. 
Cuius  quidem  mutuae  caritatis  lege,  legem  iustitiae  quasi  perfici- 
ente,  non  sua  solum  iubemur  cuique  tribuere  ac  iure  suo  agentes 
non  prohibere  ;  verum  etiam  gratificari  invicem,  '  non  verbo,  neque 
lingua,  sed  opere  et  veritate ;  '  ^  memores  quae  Christus  pera- 
manter  ad  suos  habuit :  '  Mandatum  novum  do  vobis  ;  ut  diligatis 
invicem,  sicut  dilexi  vos  ut  et  vos  diligatis  invicem.  In  hoc  cogno- 
scent  omnes  quia  discipuli  mei  estis,  si  dilectionem  habueritis  ad 
invicem.'  ^    Tale  gratificandi  studium,  quamquam  esse  primum 
oportet  de  animorum  bono  non  caduco  sollicitum,  praetermittere 
tamen  haudquaquam  debet  quae  usui  sunt  et  adiumento  vitae. 
Qua  in  re  illud  est  memoratu  dignum,  Christum,  sciscitantibus 
Baptistae  discipulis :  '  Tu  es  qui  venturus  es,  an  alium  expecta- 
mus?'  demandati  sibi  inter  homines  muneris  arguisse  causam  ex 
hoc  caritatis  capite,  Isaiae  excitata  sententia :  '  Caeci  vident, 
claudi  ambulant,   leprosi   mundantur,    surdi    audiunt,  mortui 
resurgunt,  pauperes  evangelizantur.'  ^     Idemque   de  supremo 
iudicio  ac  de  praemiis  poenisque  decernendis  eloquens,  professus 
est  se  singulari  quadam  respecturum  ratione,  qualem  homines 
caritatem  alter  alteri  adhibuissent.    In  quo  Christi  sermone  id 
quidem  admiratione   non  vacat,  quemadmodum   ille,  partibus 
misericordiae  solantis  animos  tacite  omissis,  externae  tantum 
commemorarit  officia,  atque  ea  tamquam  sibimetipsi  impensa : 
'  Esurivi,  et  dedistis  mihi  manducare ;  sitivi,  et  dedistis  mihi 
bibere ;  hospes  eram,  et  collegistis  me ;  nudus,  et  cooperuistis 
me ;  infirmus,  et  visitastis  me ;  in  carcere  eram,  et  venistis  ad 
me.'  * 


1  1  loann.  iii.  18. 

2  loann.  xiii.  34,  35. 


3  Matth.  xi.  5. 
*  Ibi.  ixv.  35,  36. 
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Ad  haec  documenta  caritatis  utraque  ex. parte,  et  animae  et 
coi-poris  bono,  probandae,  addidit  Christus  de  se  exempla,  ut 
uemo  ignorat,  quam  maxime  insignia.  In  re  praesenti  sane 
suavissima  est  ad  recolendum  vox  ea  paterno  corde  emissa : 
'  Misereor  super  turbam,'  ^  et  par  voluntas  ope  vel  mirifica 
subveniendi :  cuius  miserationis  praeconium  extat  :  '  Pertransiit 
benefaciendo  et  sanando  omnes  oppressos  a  diabolo.'  - — Traditam 
ab  60  caritatis  disciplinam  Apostoli  primum  sanete  naviterque 
coluerunt ;  post  illos  qui  christianam  fidem  amplexi  sunt,  auctores 
fuerunt  inveniendae  variae  institutorum  copiae  ad  miserias  homi- 
num,  quaecumque  urgeant,  allevandas.  Quae  instituta,  continuis 
incrementis  provecta,  christiani  nominis  partaeque  inde  humani- 
tatis  propria  ac  praeclara  sunt  ornamenta :  ut  ea  integri  iudicii 
homines  satis  admirari  non  queant,  maxime  quod  tarn  sit  proclive 
ut  in  sua  quisque  feratur  commoda,  aliena  posthabeat. 

Neque  de  eo  numero  bene  factorum  excipienda  est  erogatio 
stipis,  eleemosjTiae  causa ;  ad  qua  m  illud  pertinet  Christi :  'Quod 
superest,  date  eleemosynam.'  ^  Hanc  scilicet  socialistae  carpunt 
atque  e  medio  sublatam  volunt,  utpote  ingenitae  homini  nobilitati 
iniuriosam.  At  enim  si  ad  evangelii  praescripta,  et  christiano 
ritu  fiat,  ilia  quidem  neque  erogantium  superbiam  alit,  neque 
affert  accipientibus  verecundiam.  Tantum  vero  abest  ut  homini 
sit  indecora,  ut  potius  foveat  societatem  coniunctionis  humanae, 
officiorum  inter  homines  fovendo  necessitudinem.  Nemo  quippe 
hominum  est  adeo  locuples,  qui  nuUius  indigeat ;  nemo  est  egenus 
adeo,  ut  non  alteri  possit  qua  re  prodesse  :  est  id  innatum,  ut 
opem  inter  se  homines  et  fidenter  poscant  et  ferant  benevole. — Sic 
nempe  iustitia  et  caritas  inter  se  devinctae,  aequo  Christi  mitique 
iure,  humanae  societatis  compagem  mire  continent,  ac  membra 
singula  ad  proprium  et  commune  bonum  providenter  adducunt. 

Quod  autem  laboranti  plebi  non  temporariis  tantum  subsidiis, 
sed  constant!  quadam  institutorum  ratione  subveniatur;  caritati 
pariter  laudi  vertendum  est ;  certius  enim  firmiusque  egentibus 
stabit.  Eo  amplius  est  in  laude  ponendum,  velle  eorum  animos, 
qui  exercent  artes  vel  operas  locant,  sic  ad  parsimoniam  provi- 
dentiamque  formari,  ut  ipsi  sibi,  decursu  aetatis,  saltem  ex  parte 
consulant.  Tale  propositum,  non  modo  locupletum  in  proletaries 
ofiBcium  elevat,  sed  ipsos  honestat  proletaries ;  quos  quidem  dum 
excitat  ad  clementiorem  sibi  fortunam  parandam,  idem  a  periculis 


^  Marc.  viii.  2. 
3  Act.  X.  38. 


3  Luc.  xi.  41. 
*  Matth.  vi.  2-4. 
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arcet  et  ab  intemperantia  coercet  cupiditatum,  idemque  ad  virtutis 
cultum  invitat.  Tantae  igitur  quum  sit  utilitatis  ac  tarn  congruentis 
temporibus,  dignum  ceite  est  in  quo  caritas  bonorum  alacris  et 
prudens  contendat. 

Maneat  igitur,  studium  istud  catholicorum  solandae  erigend- 
aeque  plebis  plane  congruere  cum  Ecclesiae  ingenio  et  perpetuis 
eiusdem  exemplis  optime  respondere.    Ea  vero  quae  ad  id  condu- 
cant,  utrum  actionis  christianae  poimlaris  nomine  appellentur,  an 
democratiae  christianae,  parvi  admodum  refert ;  si  quidem  impertita 
a  Nobis  documenta,  quo  par  est  obsequio,  integra  custodiantm*. 
At  refert  magnopere  ut,  in  tanti  momenti  re,  una  eademque  sit 
catholicorum  hominum  mens,  una  eademque  voluntas  atque  actio. 
Nec  refert  minus  ut  actio  ipso,  multiplicatis  hominum  rerumque 
praesidiis,  augeatur,  amplificetur. —  Eorum  praesertim  advocanda 
est  benigna  opera,  quibus  et  locus  et  census  et  ingenii  animique 
cultura  plus  quiddam  auctoritatis  in  civitate  conciUant.    Ista  si 
desit  opera,  vix  quidquam  confici  potest  quod  vere  valeat  ad  quae- 
sitas  popularis  vitae  utihtates.    Sane  ad  id  eo  certius  breviusque 
patebit  iter,  quo  impensius  multiplex  praestantiorum  civium  effici- 
entia  conspiret. 

Ipsi  autem  considerent  velimus  non  esse  sibi  in  integi'o,  infi- 
morum  curare  sortem  an  negligere ;  sed  officio  prorsus  teneri . 
Nec  enim  suis  quisque  commodis  tantum  in  civitate  vivit,  verum 
etiam  communibus :  ut  quod  alii  in  summam  communis  boni 
conferre  pro  parte  nequeant,  largius  conferant  aUi  qui  possint. 
Cuius  quidem  officii  quantum  sit  pondus  ipsa  edocet  acceptorum 
bonorum  praestantia,  quam  consequatur  necesse  est  restrictior 
ratio,  summo  reddenda  largitori  Deo.  Id  etiam  monet  malorum 
lues,  quae,  remedio  non  tempestive  adhibito,  in  omnium  ordinum 
perniciem  est  aUquando  eruptura :  ut  nimirum  qui  calamitosae 
plebis  negligat  causam,  ipse  sibi  et  civitati  faciat  improvide. — 
Quod  si  actio  ista  ehristiano  more  sociaHs  late  obtineat  vigeatque 
sincera,  nequaquam  profecto  fiet,  ut  cetera  instituta,  quae  ex 
maiorum  pietate  ac  providentia  iam  pridem  extant  et  florent,  vel 
exarescant,  vel  novis  institutis  quasi  absorpta  deficiant.  Haec 
enim  atque  ilia,  utpote  quae  eodem  consilio  reUgionis  et  caritatis 
impulsa,  neque  re  ipsa  quidquam  inter  se  pugnantia,  commode 
quidem  componi  possunt  et  cohaerere  tarn  apte,  ut  necessitatibus 
plebis  periculisque  quotidie  gi-avioribus  eo  opportunius  liceat,  coUatis 
benemerendi  studiis,  consulere. — Kes  nempe  clamat,  vehementer 
clamat,  audeutibus  animis  opus  esse  viribusque  coniunctis ;  quum 
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sane  nimis  ampla  aerumnarum  seges  obversetur  oculis,  et  perturba- 
tionum  exitialium  ioipendeant,  maxime  ab  invalescente  socialistarum 
vi,  formidolosa  discrimina.  Callide  illi  in  sinum  invadunt  civitatis  : 
in  occultorum  conventuum  tenebris  ac  palam  in  luce,  qua  voce, 
qua  scriptis,  multitudinem  seditions  concitant ;  disciplina  religionis 
abiecta,  ofEoia  negligunt,  nil  nisi  iura  extollunt ;  ac  turbas  egentium 
quotidie  frequentiores  soUioitant,  quae  ob  rerum  angustias  facilius 
deceptioni  patent  et  ad  errorem  rapiuntur. — Aeque  de  civitate  ac 
de  religions  agitur  res ;  utramque  in  suo  tueri  honors  sanctum  esse 
bonis  omnibus  debet. 

Quae  voluntatnm  consensio  nt  optato  consistat,  ab  omnibus 
praeterea  abstinendum  est  contentionis  causis  quae  offendant 
animos  et  disiungant.  Proinde  in  ephemeridum  scriptis  et  concio- 
nibus  popularibus  sileant  quaedam  subtiliores  neque  ullius  fere 
utilitatis  quaestiones,  quae  quum  ad  expediendum  non  faoiles  suntr 
turn  etiam  ad  intelligendum  vim  aptam  ingenii  et  non  vulgare 
studium  exposcunt.  Sane  humanum  est,  haerere  in  multis  dubios 
et  diversos  diversa  sentire  :  eos  tamen  qui  varum  ex  animo  perse- 
quantur  addecet,  in  disputatione  adhuc  ancipiti,  aequanimitatem 
servare  ac  modestiam  mutuamque  observantiam ;  ne  scilicet, 
dissidentibus  opinionibus,  voluntates  item  dissideant.  Quidquid 
vero,  in  causis  quae  dubitationem  non  respuant,  opinari  quis  malit, 
animum  sic  semper  gerat,  ut  Sedi  Apostolicae  dicto  audiens  esse 
velit  religiosissime. 

Atque  ista  catholicoi'um  actio,  qualiscumque  est,  ampliore 
quidem  cum  eflicacitate  procedet,  si  consociationes  eorum  omnes, 
salvo  suo  cuiusque  iure,  una  eademque  primaria  vi  dirigente  et 
movente  processerint.  Quas  ipsis  partes  in  Italia  volumus  praestet 
institutum  illud,  a  Congressibus  coetibusque  catholicis,  saepenu- 
mero  a  Nobis  laudatum ;  cui  et  Decessor  Noster  et  Nosmetipsi 
curam  banc  demandavimus  communis  catholicorum  actionis, 
auspicio  et  ductu  sacromm  Antistitum,  temperandas.  Item  porro 
fiat  apud  nationes  ceteras,  si  quis  usquam  eiusmodi  est  praecipuus 
coetus,  cni  id  negotii  legitimo  iure  sit  datum. 

lamvero  in  toto  hoc  rerum  genere,  quod  cum  Ecclesiae  st 
plebis  Christianas  rationibus  omnino  copulatur,  apparet  quid  non 
elaborars  debeant  qui  sacro  munsre  fungantur,  et  quam  varia 
doctrinae,  prudentiae,  caritatis,  industria  id  possint.  Prodire  in 
populum  in  eoque  salutariter  versari  opportunum  esse,  prout  res 
sunt  ac  tempora,  non  semel  Nobis,  homines  e  clero  allocutis, 
visum  est  aflBrmare.    Saepius  autem  per  litteras  ad  Episcopos 
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aliosve  sacri  ordinis  viros,  etiam  proximis  annis,'  datas,  banc 
ipsam  amantem  populi  providentiam  coUaudavimus,  propriamque 
esse  diximus  utriusque  ordinis  clericorum.  Qui  tamen  in  eius 
officiis  explendis  caute  admodum  prudenterque  faciant,  ad  simili- 
tudinem  hominum  sanctorum.  Franciscus  ille  pauper  et  humilis, 
ille  calamitosorum  pater  Vincentius  a  Paulo,  alii  in  omni  Ecclesiae 
memoria  complures,  assiduas  curas  in  populum  sie  temperare 
consueverunt,  ut  non  plus  aequo  distenti  neque  immemores  sui 
contentione  pari  suum  ipsi  animum  ad  perfectionem  virtutis  omnis, 
excolerent. — Unum  hie  libet  paulo  expressius  subiicere,  in  quo 
non  modo  sacrorum  administri,  sed  etiam  quotquot  sunt  popularis 
causae  studiosi,  optime  de  ipsa,  nec  difEcili  opera  mereantur. 
Nempe,  si  pariter  studeant  per  opportunitatem  baec  praecipue  in 
plebis  anima  fraterno  alloquio  inculcare.  Quae  sunt  :  a  seditione, 
a  seditiosis  usquequaque  caveant ;  aliena  cuiusvis  iura  babeant 
inviolata ;  iustam  dominis  observantiam  atque  opera  m  volentes 
exbibeant ;  domesticae  vitae  ne  fastidiant  consuetudinem  multis 
modis  frugiferam  ;  religionem  in  primis  colant,  ab  eaque  in  asperi- 
tatibus  vitae  certum  petant  solatium.  Quibus  perficiendis  pro- 
positis  sane  quanto  sit  adiumento  vel  Sanctae  Familiae  Naza- 
rethanae  praestantissimum  revocare  specimen  et  commendare 
praesidium,  vel  eorum  proponere  exempla  quos  ad  virtutis  fasti- 
gium  tenuitas  ipsa  sortis  eduxit,  vel  etiam  spem  alere  praemii  in 
potiore  vita  mansuri. 

Postremo  id  rursus  graviusque  commonemus,  ut  quidquid 
consilii  in  eadem  causa  vel  singuli  vel  consociati  bomines  efficien- 
dum  suscipiant,  meminerint  Episcoporum  auctoritati  esse  penitus 
obsequendum.  Decipi  se  ne  sinant  vebementiore  quodam  caritatis 
studio ;  quod  quidem,  si  quam  iacturam  debitae  obtemperationis 
suadeat,  sincerum  non  est,  neque  solidae  utilitatis  efficiens,  neque 
gratum  Deo.  Eorum  Deus  delectatur  animo  qui,  sententia  sua 
postposita,  Ecclesiae  praesides  sic  plane  ut  ipsum  audiunt  iubentes  ; 
iis  volens  adest  vel  arduas  molientibus  res,  coeptaque  ad  exitus 
optatos  solet  benignus  perducere. — Ad  baec  accedant  consentanea 
virtutis  exempla,  maxime  quae  cbristianum  hominem  probant 
osorem  ignaviaeet  voluptatum,  de  rerum  copia  in  alienas  utilitates 
amice  impertientem,  ad  aerumnas  constantem,  invictum.  Ista 
quippe  exempla  vim  babent  magnam  ad  salutares  spiritus  in 
populo  excitandos  ;  vimque  babent  maiorem  quum  praestantiorum 
civium  vitam  exornant. 


1  Ad  Min.  Gen.  Fratrura  Ord.  Min  25  Nov.  189S.  Or.  Anal.  Eccl. 
Vol.  vi.,  p.  437. 
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Haec  vos,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  oppoitunc  ad  hominum  loco- 
rumque  necessitates,  pi-o  prudentia  et  navitate  vestra  raretis 
hortamur ;  de  iisdemque  rebus  consilia  inter  vos,  de  more  con- 
gressi,  communicetis.  In  eo  autem  vestrae  evigilent  curae  atque 
auctoritas  valeat,  moderando,  cohibendo,  obsistendo,  ut  ne,  ulla 
cuiusvis  specie  boni  fovendi,  sacrae  disciplinae  laxetur  vigor,  neu 
perturbetur  ordinis  ratio  quern  Christus  Ecclesiae  suae  praefinivit. 
Recta  igitur  et  concordi  et  progrediente  catholicorum  omnium 
opera,  eo  pateat  illustrius,  tranquillitatem  ordinis  veramque  pros- 
peritatem  in  populis  praecipue  florere,  moderatrice  et  fautrice 
Ecclesia  ;  cuius  est  sanctissimum  munus,  sui  quemque  officii  ex 
christianis  praeceptis  admonere,  locupletes  ac  tenues  fraterna 
caritate  coniungere,  erigere  et  roborare  animos  in  cursu  human- 
arum  rerum  adverse. 

Praescripta  et  optata  Nostra  confirmet  ea  beati  Pauli  ad 
Eomanos,  plena  apostolicae  caritatis,  hortatio  :  '  Obseero  vos  .  .  . 
Eeformamini  in  novitate  sensus  vestri  .  .  .  Qui  tribuit,  in 
simplicitate ;  qui  praeest,  in  sollicitudine ;  qui  miseretur,  in 
hilaritate.  Dilecti  sine  simulatione.  Odientes  malum,  adhae- 
rentes  bono :  Caritate  fraternitatis  invicem  diligentes  honore 
invicem  praevenientes :  Sollicitudine  non  pigi-i  :  Spe  gaudentes  : 
in  tribulatione  patientes,  orationi  instantes :  Necessitatibus  sanc- 
torum communicantes ;  hospitalitatem  sectantes.  Gaudere  cum 
gaudentibus,  flere  cum  flentibus  :  Idipsum  invicem  sentientes  : 
Null]  malum  pro  malo  reddentes  :  Providentes  bona  non  tantum 
coram  Deo,  sed  etiam  coram  omnibus  hominibus.'  ^ 

Quorum  auspex  bonorum  accedat  Apostolica  benedictio,  quam 
vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  Clero  ac  populo  vestro  amantissime 
in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Eomae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  die  18  lanuarii  anno 
MDCCCCi,  Pontificatus  Nostri  vicesimo  tertio. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


'  Rom,  xii.  1-17 
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POEM  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE   LEO  XIII.  TO  THE  NEW 

CENTURY 

AN.  CHBISTI  MDCCCC.  PKIDIE  KALENDAS  LANVAEIAS  A  lESU  CHKISTO 
INEUNTIS  SAECTJLI  AUSPICIA 

Cultrix  bonarum  nobilis  artium 
Decedit  aetas  :  publica  commoda, 
Viresque  naturae  retectas, 

Quisquis  avet,  memoret  canendo. 

Saecli  occidentis  me  vehementius 
Admissa  tangunt ;  haec  doleo  et  fremo. 
Proh  !  quot,  retrorsum  conspicatus, 
Dedecorum  monumenta  cerno. 

Querarne  caedes,  sceptraque  diruta, 
An  pervagantis  monstra  licentiae  ? 
An  dirum  in  arcem  Vaticanam 
Mille  dolis  initum  duellum  ? 

Quo  cessit  Urbis,  principis  urbium, 
NuUo  impeditum  servitio  decus  ? 
Quam  saecla,  quam  gentes  avitae 
Pontificum  coluere  sedem  ? 

Vae  segregatis  Numine  legibus  ! 
Quae  lex  honesti,  quae  superest  fides  ? 
Nutanfc,  semel  submota  ab  aris, 
Atque  ruunt  labefacta  iura. 

Auditis  ?  effert  impia  conscius 
Insanientis  grex  sapientiae, 
Brutaeque  naturae  supremum 
Nititur  asseruisse  numen. 

Nostrae  supernam  gentis  originem 
Pastidit  excors :  dissociabilem, 
Umbras  inanes  mente  captans, 

Stirpem  hominum  pecudumque  miscet. 

Heu  quam  probroso  gurgite  volvitur 
Vis  impotentis  caeca  superbiae. 
Servate,  mortales,  in  omne 
lussa  Dei  metuenda  tempus, 
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Qui  cita  solus,  certaque  rcritas, 
Qui  recta  et  una  est  ad  Superos  via. 
Is  reddere  ad  votum  flueates 
Terrigenis  valet  unus  annos. 

Nuper  sacratos  ad  cineres  Petri 
Turbas  piorum  sancta  petentium 
Is  ipse  duxit ;  non  inane 

Auspicium  pietas  renascens.  . 

Iesu,  futuri  temporis  arbiter, 
Surgentis  aevi  cursibus  annue  : 
Virtute  divina  rebelles 

Coge  sequi  meliora  gentes. 

Tu  pacis  almae  semina  provehe  ; 
Irae,  tumultus,  bellaque  tristia 
Tandem  residant :  improborum 
In  tenebrosa  age  regna  fraudes. 

Mens  una  reges,  te  duce,  temperet, 
Tuis  ut  instent  legibus  obsequi : 
Sitque  unum  Ovile  et  Pastor  unus, 
Una  Fides  moderetur  orbem. 

Cui'sum  peregi,  lustraque  bis  novem, 
Te  dante,  vixi.    Tu  cumulum  adiice  ; 
Fac,  quaeso,  ne  incassum  precantis 
Vota  tui  recidant  Leonis. 

LEO  XIII. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Oeestes  a.  Beownson.  By  Henry  F.  Brownson. 
Brownson  Publishers,  Detroit,  Michigan.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1898, 1900. 

To  the  list  of  remarkable  men  of  a  past  generation  whose 
fame  has  been  cared  for  by  their  sons,  we  have  now  to  add 
the  name  of  the  American  philosopher,  Orestes  Brownson. 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  recent  times,  gave  the  world  an  insight 
into  the  Hfe  and  labours  of  his  father,  William  George  Ward.  A 
similar  duty  was  performed  for  Tennyson  by  his  son,  Lionel,  now 
the  second  Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  has  paid  the 
filial  tribute  to  his  father,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  whose  voice 
will  be  heard  no  more  in  the  contests  of  the  world;  and  now 
Henry  F.  Brownson  has  just  published  the  third  and  final  volume 
of  his  father's  biogi'aphy. 

Mr.  Brownson's  work  is  not  a  model  of  condensation  or  of 
artistic  combination  of  materials.  It  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
modesty,  or  display  any  tendency  to  refrain  from  pronouncing 
judgment  on  all  sorts  of  authorities  in  Church  and  State.  It 
contains  much  that  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  loss, 
much  also  that  might  have  been  modified  to  great  advantage. 

Nevertheless  we  welcome  the  book  for  very  many  reasons.  It 
contains,  at  first  hand,  many  papers  and  letters  that  shed  a  vivid 
hght  on  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  America  during  a  very 
eventful  time  ;  it  reveals  to  us  the  personality  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  that  appeared  above  the  Catholic  horizon  during 
the  nineteenth  century ;  it  brings  into  pretty  clear  perspective  the 
dehcate  relations  of  the  Episcopate  to  the  Cathohc  press,  and  of 
the  Catholic  press  to  the  Episcopate,  and  gives  very  practical 
examples  of  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise  between  the 
ablest  and  the  very  best-intentioned  of  Catholic  writers  and  those 
who  have  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost  the  mission  to  rule  the 
Church. 

Brownson  was  intellectually  a  self-made  man.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  received,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  a^y  regilar 
mental  training,  or  to  have  been  at  any  school  worth  spciakiug  of 
for  more  than  a  few  years.    Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  became 
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in  due  course  one  of  the  deepest,  the  ablest,  and  the  acutest  philo- 
sophers of  his  age.  His  logical  acumen  left  him  no  option  but  to 
embrace  the  only  form  of  Chi-istianity  that  would  stand  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  exegetical  test.  By  the  aid  of  divine 
gi'ace  the  famous  Boston  rector,  the  Protestant  reviewer,  the  friefid 
of  Lincoln  and  of  Calhoun,  the  correspondent  of  Cousin  and  of 
Jouliroy,  the  great  lecturer  and  preacher,  the  troubled  souHhat  had 
been  in  succession  Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  Universalist, 
philanthropist,  infidel.  Independent,  and  Unitarian,  found  his  way 
into  the  haven  of  Catholicism,  to  which  he  remained  devotedly 
attached  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Brownson,  though  born  of  Congregationalist  parents,  practically 
began  hfe  as  a  Presbj-terian.  He  was  very  reUgious  in  his  incli- 
nations. He  attended  church  and  reviewed  his  life,  and  frequently 
exclaimed  that  he  '  had  sinned  every  day,  and  that  every  breath 
of  his  life  was  dra^vn  in  iniquity.'  As  his  powers  of  reasoning 
developed,  however,  his  mind  rebelled  against  the  teaching  of 
Cahnn  and  Arminius.  The  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation — that  God  foreordains  the  wicked  to  sin  necessarily 
that  He  may  damn  them  justly — was  so  cruel  and  revolting  that 
he  would  have  no  more  of  it.  He  threw  orthodoxy  overboard 
entirely,  and  proclaimed  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  Liberal 
Christian  or  Universalist.  The  world  was  out  of  joint ;  things 
were  not  as  they  should  be.  The  Christianity  that  was  supposed 
to  govern  its  progress  was  httle  better  than  veneer. 

'  Get  money,  the  spirit  saith,  get  rich,  no  matter  how — by 
gambling  in  stocks,  by  false  pretences,  by  extortion,  by  swindling, 
cheating,  feeing  lawyers,  buying  up  legislators,  corrupting  incor- 
ruptible courts  of  justice — and  you  will  be  gi-eat,  honoured,  and 
followed.  Add  to  this  that,  out  of  some  portion  of  the  money 
you  have  contrived  to  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  others  to  your 
own,  you  found  a  seminary,  endow  a  professorship  ;  or,  when  you 
are  old,  health  is  failing,  death  is  approaching,  and  you  have  no 
heirs,  and  cannot  carry  your  money  with  you  or  enjoy  it  any 
longer,  take  care,  with  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of 
drums,  fanfarronade,  and  bluster,  to  dispose  of  your  wealth  to  the 
poor,  but  so  that  the  real  poor  and  needy  will  receive  no  benefit 
from  it,  and  count  with  certainty  on  your  apotheosis,  and  that 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  will  unite  to  do  honour  to  your  life- 
less remains.  Behold  your  gods,  0  England  and  America  !  Thy 
gods,  O  Anglo-Saxorulom,  are  mammon  and  cant — cant  pious, 
cant  liberal,  cant  philanthropic' 

The  most  interesting  stage  of  Brownson's  development  is  that 
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in  which  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  philosophy.  His  criticism 
of  the  French  Eclectics  is  very  remarkable.  His  acute  analysis  of 
Cousin  is  simply  wonderful,  coming  fi-om  a  self-made  philosopher. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  takes  up  the 
study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

'  Brownson's  visitors  [writes  his  biographer],  coming  so  far  as 
from  Boston  to  Mt.  Bellingham,  usually  stayed  to  a  meal,  and 
frequently  remained  at  his  house  over  night.  The  conversation 
in  the  study  was  probably,  and  that  at  meals  was  certainly,  about 
Kant,  till  every  member  of  the  family  seemed  to  know  all  about 
intuitions,  and  the  emptiness  of  conceptions  without  them  ; 
synthetic  judgments  a  priori,  and  their  formation ;  and  under- 
stood perfectly  what  Kant  seemed  not  to  have  apprehended — that 
the  not-me  is  not  the  me,  nor  the  imieity  of  the  me,  as  his  disciple, 
Fichte,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover.' 

Very  interesting  also  are  Brownson's  efforts  to  find  in  the  cult 
of  humanity  the  satisfaction  that  he  sought  for  in  vain  among  the 
sects.  His  practical  experience  of  the  Fourier  '  phalanxes,' both 
in  the  estabUshment  of  Fanny  Wright  and  at  '  Brook  Farm,'  was 
worth  to  him  years  of  study.  But  it  is  as  a  reviewer,  of  course, 
that  he  was  best  known,  and  through  his  own  reviews  that  he 
exercised  the  most  potent  influence,  and  that,  whilst  enlightening 
others,  he  really  educated  himself. 

What  troubled  him  most,  when  he  came  at  last  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  the  horrible  idea  that  those 
he  loved  and  honom-ed  most  in  the  world  should  be  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  light  and  love  of  God.  He  unfolded  his  troubles  to 
the  Bishop  of  Boston,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  other  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  that  ultimately  this  one 
would  present  no  difficulty.  The  bishop  did  not  seek  to  minimize 
or  accommodate ;  he  simply  asked  the  neophyte  to  view  this 
matter  in  the  full  and  clear  light  of  Catholic  theology,  and  to 
wait  until  that  light  could  be  turned  on  the  question  by  prayer  and 
study. 

For  many  years  Brownson  stood  forward  in  x\merica  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism.  He  lectured,  laboured,  argued,  wrote  un- 
ceasingly in  defence  of  Catholic  doctrine.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Church  militant  in  America.  But,  whilst 
he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  with  unwonted  vigour, 
he  was  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Catholic  authorities.  Now 
with  one  bishop,  now  with  another,  he  argued,  disputed,  contended. 
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He  transferred  his  residence  more  than  once  in  order  to 
avoid  what  appeared  to  him  unseemly  friction  ;  yet  he  never 
wavered  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Church  and  unqualified  submission 
in  matters  religious  to  her  supreme  authority. 

Whilst  this  gi-eat  work,  in  three  volumes,  reveals,  as  we  have 
said,  many  defects,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  deny  its  great 
merits  ;  and,  although  the  author  is  a  little  too  much  inclined  to 
set  himself  up  as  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  philosophical 
and  theological,  it  is  with  no  slight  pleasure  we  have  found  a 
CathoUc  American  layman  equal  to  the  task  of  deaUng  with  the 
deepest  and  most  abstruse  questions  of  philosophy,  scholastic 
and  modern,  in  a  manner,  on  the  whole,  most  creditable  to 
himself. 

J.  F.  H. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh.    By  James 
Stuart.    New  Edition,  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Colemau,  O.P. 

This  is  a  woi'k  which  should  be  found  in  every  Irish  priest's 
libraiy.  It  gives  reliable  and  complete  information  about  the 
see  of  St.  Patrick,  from  the  time  of  its  founder  down  to  that  of  its 
present  occupant.  Cardinal  Logue.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Armagh  possesses  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own,  and  that  in  the 
many  centuries  which  have  passed  since  St.  Patrick  built  his 
cathedral  there,  whatever  befell  Armagh  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  So  true  is  this  that  Father 
Coleman's  book  throws  light  not  only  on  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ulster,  but  on  that  of  the  whole  country. 

And  what  a  chequered  record  it  is  !  Few  other  nations  in 
Christendom  have  passed  through  such  vicissitudes  as  our  own. 
The  Celt  has  borne  the  onslaught  of  Dane,  Norman,  and  Saxon,  and 
still  outlives  them  all.  Everywhere  the  traces  of  these  successive 
invasions  may  be  seen,  and  the  mixing  of  these  various  races  has 
resulted  in  making  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  complex 
in  any  country  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  has  still  to  be 
written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  done  until  all  the  diocesan  records  are  published,  but 
if  they  are  brought  out  as  well  as  those  of  Armagh,  the  task  of 
the  future  historian  will  be  considerably  lightened.  We  notice 
with  pleasure  that  Father  Coleman's  book  contains  abundant 
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information  on  chronology.  He  has  evidently  taken  great  pains 
to  determine  dates,  and  to  do  so  with  accuracy — a  circumstance 
which,  though  so  vital  to  history,  does  not  always  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  As  regai'ds  the  succession  of  bishops  in 
early  times,  and  various  other  points  where  exact  scholarship  is  re- 
quired, Father  Coleman  acknowledges  the  invaluable  help  afforded 
him  by  Dr.  MacCarthy's  Annals  of  Ulster.  For  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  precise  knowledge  has  been  secured  by  the  constant 
use  of  Theiner  and  other  authorities.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own 
time  we  see  that  Cardinal  Moran's  Spicilegmm  Ossoriense  has 
been  largely  availed  of,  and  we  believe  for  the  first  time  by  any 
Irish  ecclesiastical  historian.  Besides  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  civil  records,  such  as  the  State  Papers  and  the  various 
annals  of  the  countrjf,  have  been  turned  to  such  good  account,  that 
the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject. 

The  task  set  Father  Coleman  was  to  keep  all  that  was  worth 
preserving  in  Stuart's  history,  and  to  incorporate  it  with  all  that 
could  be  gleaned  from  the  many  sources  of  knowledge  that  were 
not  accessible  when  Stuart  wrote.  This  he  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  accomplished, 
we  may  take  Chapter  V.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present  a 
better  picture  of  the  state  of  Armagh  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  for  a  time  lay  intruders  ruled  over  the  ancient  see,  till  at 
length  order  was  restored  by  Celsus  and  St.  Malachy.  During 
the  penal  times  Armagh  suffered  heavily.  Nevertheless  the 
succession  of  great  prelates  was  kept  up.  Where  everything  is 
well  told,  it  is  diflicult  to  make  selections,  but  we  may  observe 
in  conclusion  that  few  biographies  in  the  book  are  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  venerated  Primate,  Eichard  O'Keilly. 

E.  W. 

1.  Student's  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Gesenius.  Euglish 
translation  by  Davies.    Kevised  and  enlarged  by  Mitchell. 

2.  Student's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  founded  on  those  of 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst.  By  Davies.  Kevised  and  enlarged 
by  Mitchell.    Ijondon  :  Asher  &  Co. 

1.  Students  of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  these  works  very 
useful.  From  the  time  of  its  publication  Gesenius'  Hebrew 
Grammar  has  been  regarded  as  the  best  all-round  work  on  the 
subject.    Professors  know  by  experience  that  it  is  by  far  the  most 
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suitable  book  tbat  can  be  put  into  the  bauds  of  anyone  \s'ho  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  and  is  now  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  lanffuage. 
Gesenius  was  remarkably  cautious  and  accurate.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  analysis  of  Hebrew  considered  in  itself,  and  his 
experimental  method  of  dealing  with  grammatical  problems  has 
led  to  lasting  results.  Ewald  and  Olshausen  respectively  took 
different  views  of  the  matter.  Ewald  strove  to  account  for  the 
many  phenomena  of  Hebrew  etymology  by  the  application  of 
a  few  philological  principles,  and  he  strove  with  even  more 
success  to  gain  for  the  principles  of  logic,  or  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought,  a  recognized  place  in  every  treatise  on  Hebrew 
Syntax.  His  method  was  synthetic  and  speculative.  Olshausen, 
who  succeeded  him,  endeavoured  to  place  Hebrew  Grammar  on 
a  scientific  basis  by  getting  down  to  the  original  Semitic  language, 
or  to  those  primitive  roots,  of  which  all  the  words  in  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  languages  are  so  many  offshoots. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  researches  such  as  these  would 
prove  bewildering  to  the  average  learner,  bub  the  products  so  far 
as  they  are  intelligible  and  useful  to  the  student  at  this  stage  of 
his  progress  have  been  incorporated  with  Gesenius'  Grammar  by 
his  pupil  Koediger,  and  afterwards  by  Kautsch.  The  work  thus 
completed  by  the  product  of  the  best  German  scholarship  is 
presented  in  an  English  translation  by  Davies  and  Mitchell. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  original  is  held  in 
Germany,  we  may  mention  that  it  has  reached  its  twenty-sixth 
edition.  Mitchell's  revised  translation  is  made  from  an  earlier 
edition,  nevertheless  its  Hebrew  index  is  even  more  copious  than 
that  of  the  most  recent  German  one.  The  utility  of  such  an  index 
is  but  too  well  known  to  everyone  that  has  experience  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  translator. 

2.  This  Lexicon  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  Grammar, 
and  is  therefore  made  on  the  same  plan.  All  lexical  difficulties, 
or  the  rare  form  which  a  word  sometimes  assumes,  are  treated  of 
under  the  word  itself.  Wherever  a  grammatical  difficulty  arises 
regarding  a  word,  or  its  pecuhar  use  in  a  certain  text  of  Scripture, 
a  reference  is  given  to  the  section  of  the  Grammar  in  which  the 
explanation  will  be  found.  This  means  a  great  saving  of  time  to 
the  student.  Moreover  the  practice  of  consulting  will  familiarize 
him  with  the  idioms  of  the  language,  and  what  he  thus  learns  by 
his  own  effort  will  never  be  forgotten.    The  etymologies  and  the 
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comparisons  with  other  languages  given  in  this  lexicon  are  not 
always  correct,  but  the  beginner  can  afford  to  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  comparative  philology.  He  will  require  only  a 
lexicon  that  will  enable  him  to  translate,  and  with  the  exception 
just  mentioned,  no  more  useful  lexicon  can  be  found.  Both 
Grammar  and  Lexicon  are  excellently  printed,  and  are  brought 
out  in  very  handy  shape.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  our 
remarks  in  favour  of  these  works  do  not  imply  that  they  may  be 
read  without  permission. 

E.  W. 

Tractatus  de  Jubilaeo  Anni  Sancti,  aliisque  Jubilaeis, 
cui  accedunt  variae  appendices  praecipua  documenta, 
quae  de  Jubilaeis  fuerunt  edita,  continentes,  auctore 
E.  P.  D.  Petro  Bastien,  O.S.B.    Julius  de  Meester. 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  treatise  that  would  solve  all  the 
difficulties  that  will  occur  to  ingenious  and  enquiring  minds  in 
connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year  and  its  extension. 
But  the  learned  author  of  this  work,  which  has  just  appeared  so 
opportunely,  has  spared  no  pains  to  clear  up  all  the  practical 
doubts  that  can  arise.  In  the  five  parts  into  which  his  work  is 
divided  he  treats — I.  De  Origine  et  progressic  inclulgentiae  Jiibilaci ; 
II.  De  Natura  Jubilaei ;  III.  De  Operibus  Jnbilaei ;  IV.  De 
Privilegiis  Jubilaei ;  V.  De  Suspensione  fac^dtatum  et  indulgenti- 
arum  durante  Anno  Sancto.  Then  we  get  a  number  of  appendixes, 
containing  Papal  documents  bearing  on  the  Jubilee — among  them 
the  Apostolic  Letter  Temporis  quidem,  with  a  short  but  useful 
commentary — and  finally,  a  fairly  complete  index. 

The  author  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  authorities 
who  have  written  on  the  Jubilee,  and  the  copious  references  on 
every  page  of  his  book  will  be  welcome  and  valuable  to  his  readers. 
Without  any  unnecessary  display  of  learning  he  manages  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  his  subject.  We  venture  to  think  that,  in 
connection  with  the  present  Jubilee,  the  doubts  are  extremely  few, 
to  which  one  cannot  readily  find,  in  this  book,  a  clear,  concise  and 
exhaustive  solution.  We  have  read  it  tkrough  carefully,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  on  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Holy  Year.  The  price  is  moderate,  and  priests  will  find  in 
its  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages  much  practical  and  valuable 
matter. 

X. 
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Abstinence  Fare.    By  Sir  Francis  li.  Cruise,  D.L.,  M.D. 
Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill     Son.    1901.    Price,  Sd. 

We  heartily  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  this  little- 
book  of  Su-  Francis  Cruise.  He,  himself,  will  explain  to  them  its 
object  in  a  short  preface. 

'  I  have  always  been  under  the  strong  impression  that  much 
of  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  abstinences  of  the  Church  lies 
in  bad  cooking.  A  flabby  boiled  cod  or  haddock,  with  badly 
prepared  melted  butter,  is  not  appetising;  and  I  believe  such 
fare  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of  inability  to  observe  the 
rules  under  which  we  Catholics  live.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
equally  satisfied  that  fish,  properly  cooked,  is  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  appetising,  and  might  enter  more  largely  than  it  does  into 
our  ordinary  dietary.  I  ventm-e  now  to  publish  these  few  receipts, 
not  as  a  treatise  on  abstinence  cookery,  but  simply  to  enable 
famihes  to  vaiy  agi-eeably  that  form  of  diet  without  much  trouble 
or  expense.' 

The  little  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  intended  for  Catholic  families 
rather  than  for  the  clergj'.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  such  CathoUc  families  as  might  be  able  to 
profit  by  it.  A  few  of  the  receipts  will  show  how  far  it  may  be 
suitable  to  parishioners,  and  how  far  it  sm-passes  the  powers  of 
the  kitchen  of  a  parochial  house. 

TO  MAKE  A  BUIIiLABAISSE,  SAY  FOR  FOUR  PERSONS. 

Take  a  pound  of  turbot,  a  moderate-sized  lobster,  a  small 
gurnet  and  a  whiting. 

Cut  these  up  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,  and  remove 
skin  and  bone.  Add  the  smaller  fragments  and  place  all  in  a  clean 
flat  iron  stew-pan.  Add  now  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fine  olive  oil, 
a  large  tomato,  two  medium-sized  onions,  and  a  clove  of  garlic. 
These  vegetables  should  be  cut  up  rather  fine.  Add  also  two  dried 
bay  leaves,  a  small  pinch  of  dried  orange  peel,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  all  completely.  Now  put  the 
stew-pan  on  a  brisk  fire.  The  moment  the  content;  boil  add  a 
small  pinch  of  salii'on,  three  teaspoonsful  of  finely  powderc  i  taf  ioca 
(Groult's  is  the  best),  and  let  all  simmer  for  half-an-hour.  Then 
the  Buillabaisse  is  ready. 

The  liquid  may  be  served  as  a  soup,  separate  from  the  fish,  or 
all  may  be  sent  to  table  in  a  tui-een. 

SAVOURY  STEW  OF  FISH. 

(A  most  important  receipt  for  general  use.) 
Take  fillets  of  any  fresh  fish  in  the  market — turbot,  sole,  plaice, 
■whiting,  haddock,  cod,  hake,  halibut,  gurnet,  &c. 

Lay  the  fillets  in  a  somewhat  deep  fireproof  dish,  say  about 
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enough  for  fom-  people,  and  place  amongst  them  a  few  nice  slices 
of  cold  boiled  salt  fish,  such  as  ling,  kippered  cod,  Findon  haddie, 
or  the  like. 

Sprinkle  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  squeeze  of 
lemon  juice. 

Now  prepare  sufficient  sauce  to  cover  the  fish  well,  about  a 
pint  and  a  half,  thus  : — Make  a  pint  and  a  half  of  thin  melted 
butter.  Add  a  full  dessert-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  a  dust 
of  pepper,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish  in  the  fireproof  dish. 

Now  bake  well,  say  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
serve  in  the  fireproof  dish. 

This  is  an  excellent  dish,  and  very  economical  if  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  fish  are  selected. 

If  liked,  a  few  slices  of  onion  or  a  bayleaf  may  be  added,  a  few 
oysters,  a  couple  of  scollops,  cut  in  four,  portions  of  lobster,  or 
other  tasty  fish. 

A  nice  variation  of  this  stew  may  be  made  by  adding  some 
boiled  macaroni,  and  dusting  some  grated  cheese  over  all.  If 
Jiked,  the  dish  may  be  bordered  with  mashed  potatoes. 

J.  F.  H. 


OUR    DUTY    AS  PREACHERS 

MUCH  of  the  success  of  our  preaching,  whether 
it  he  in  the  pulpit  or  on  a  platform  during 
a  mission,  will  depend  upon  our  properly 
realizing  our  duty  in  this  important  work 
of  our  ministry.  Our  vocation  to  the  priesthood  neces- 
sarily implies  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Word  of 
God.  Indeed,  after  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
it  is  the  next  most  important  work  which  we  have  to 
perform.  St.  Gregory  says,  whosoever  comes  to  the  priest- 
hood takes  up  the  office  of  preacher  :  Praeconis  officium 
suscipit,  quisquis  ad  saccrdotium  accedit.  It  was  implied 
in  the  words  of  our  divine  Master  to  His  apostles,  whose 
successors  we  are  : — 

All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  going  there- 
fore, teach  all  nations  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.' 

These  words  express  our  mission ;  they  are  our  credentials, 
with  which  we  go  forth  with  authority,  '  as  one  having 
power."  We  are  ambassadors  of  the  divine  word,  as  St.  Paul 
says :  '  For  Christ  we  are  ambassadors,  God  as  it  were 
exhorting  by  us.'^    Priests,  therefore,  are  the  constituted 


1  Matt..  Tiii.  18-20.  ^  Matt,  vii,  29. 
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channels  of  knowledge  to  the  people.  Hence,  St.  Paul 
says : — 

How  shall  they  call  on  Him,  ia  whom  they  have  not  believed? 
Or  how  shall  they  believe  Him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall 
they  preach  unless  they  be  sent  ?  as  it  is  written  :  How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  of  them  that 
bring  glad  tidiags  of  good  things.' 

What  a  subliijis  mission,  then,  is  ours  as  preachers  of  the 
divine  word.  Cboseu,  as  we  are.  by  God  to  go  forth,  not  in 
our  own  na  na,  bat  in  noniim  Domini,  in  the  name  of  our 
divine  Master,  sicut  alter  C/iristus,  to  instruct  others  unto 
justice.  Surely  it  behoves  us  not  to  look  lightly  on  this 
sphere  of  dut}^  but  rather  to  try  to  realize  more  aud  more 
its  importance,  and  to  labour  to  fulfil  it  more  faithfully  than 
ever,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  our  people.  St.  Francis  of  Assiei  says :  '  Preaching  is 
the  channel  which  distributes  the  graces  we  have  received 
from  heaven.'  The  miiiisters  of  the  Word  of  God  are  chosen 
by  the  great  King  to  speak  to  the  nations  those  things  which 
they  themselves  have  learned  and  gathered  from  H;s  mouth. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  V.  c  2,  has  laid  upon  bishops 
the  duty- of  preaching,  either  ^jer  se,  vd  jjcr  alios,  si  ipsi 
ivipediti  fuerint,  on  Sundays  and  the  more  solemn  feasts. 
And  the  same  obligation  rests  upon  all  who  have  the  cure 
of  souls.  The  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XXIII.  c.  1,  says : 
'Praecepto  divino,  mandatum  est  omnibus,  quibus  anima- 
rum  cura  commissa  est,  oves  suas  verbi  divini  praedicatione 
pascere.'  St.  Li^iuori,  in  his  Homo  Apostolicus,  says  that 
this  obligation  binds  sub  gravi ;  and  says  that  Barbosa, 
Salmanticenses,  and  Koncalia,  not  without  reason,  teach 
that  a  parish  priest  would  sin  grievously  should  he  omit  to 
preach  to  his  people  for  one  entire  month,  or  for  as  many 
weeks  throughout  the  year  as  would  make  in  all  three 
months. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  preacher  is  knowledge.  Ivnow- 
ledge  implies  study,  not  only  in  the  past,  whereby  we 
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satisfied  all  that  was  required  of  us  for  the  attainment  of 
our  dignity  of  priesthood  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  and  will  be  necessary  in  the  future,  so  long  as 
we  are  employed  in  the  toil  and  labour  of  missionary  life. 
Knowledge,  like  everything  else,  requires  renewing.  We 
soon  exhaust  our  stock,  and  unless  it  is  frequently  replenished, 
it  will  get  worn  to  shreds,  like  some  threadbare  garment. 
The  material  of  our  thoughts  is  derived  from  what  we  read 
and  hear,  and  from  our  ov/n  e.xperience  of  men  and  things. 
"We  cannot  originate  new  things,  for  with  the  Church  old 
things  are  new,  and  new  things  are  old;  but  we  can  express 
them  in  a  new  way,  and  in  a  stronger  light.  The  sources 
from  which  to  draw  our  knowledge  are  our  moral  and  dog- 
matic theology,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  works  of  standard 
authors,  like  Wiseman,  Newman,  and  Manning,  and  the 
works  of  Father  Faber  and  others;  but,  above  all,  from  the 
faithful  and  constant  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  a  preacher. 
It  gives  a  scriptural  tone  to  his  thoughts ;  and  the  quota- 
tions which  he  uses,  like  a  golden  thread  running  through 
some  rich  texture,  give  richness  and  beauty  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  discourse. 

It  would  well  repay  the  trouble  to  keep  a  book  to 
note  down  the  ideas  and  thoughts  that  strike  us  in  our 
reading  for  future  use.  In  our  sermons,  dogma  and  morals 
naturally  blend  together  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have 
one  without  the  other.  lu  dealing  with  purely  dogmatic 
subjects  it  is  always  better  to  preach  the  simple  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  not  to  deal  with  the  objections  raised  by 
heretics  against  them  ;  for  the  objections  very  often  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  than  their  solution.  The 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  a  fund  of  dogmatic 
matter,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  there  are  given 
heads  or  points  of  a  discourse  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year ; 
and  the  same  may  be  found  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  of  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels.  The 
feasts  of  the  Cliurch,  and  of  the  saints;  the  various  seasons 
and  months  of  the  year,  like  May  dedicated  to  our  Lady, 
June  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  July  to  the  Precious  Blood, 
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March  to  St.  Joseph,  and  November  to  the  holy  souls, 
afford  a  store  of  matter  with  which  to  fill  our  minds. 
Priests,  in  the  beginning  of  their  missionary  life,  should 
write  their  sermons  in  cxtenso;  and,  later  on,  when  they 
have  acquired  a  facility  in  expressing  themselves,  they  should 
make  it  a  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  never  to  preach  without 
first  drawing  up  a  synopsis  or,  at  least,  putting  down  the 
principal  points  of  their  sermon. 

One  word  more  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  In  preparing 
our  discourses  let  us  try  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  subject  of 
which  we  are  going  to  treat ;  for  a  man  is  always  eloquent 
and  fluent  on  what  he  has  digested  and  knows  well.  After 
legitimate  study,  the  next  requisite  for  success  in  preaching 
is  that  we  be  men  of  prayer.  Father  Louis  Lallemant,  S.J., 
says : — 

That  if  a  preacher  be  not  a  man  of  prayer,  he  will  never 
produce  much  fruit,  because  his  discourses  in  matter  of  design, 
thought,  style,  action,  and  on  account  of  the  imperfect  views  and 
mixed  intentions,  with  which  all  will  have  been  done,  will  be  full 
of  sins,  at  least  such  as  are  venial.  The  advantage  to  the  hearers 
depends  very  greatly  on  the  holiness  of  the  preacher  and  hia 
union  with  God,  who  can  give  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  prayer, 
more  thoughts,  and  thoughts  better  calculated  to  touch  hearts, 
than  he  would  derive  from  a  year's  reading  and  study.  People 
weary  themselves  to  death  with  labouring  to  compose  fine  sermons, 
and,  nevertheless,  scarcely  any  Iruit  is  the  result.  How  is  this  ? 
Because  preaching  is  a  supernatural  work,  as  much  as  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  which  is  the  end  proposed,  and  the  instrument 
must  be  adapted  to  this  end.  Now  it  is  not  knowledge, 
nor  eloquence,  nor  other  human  talents,  but  holiness  of  life,  and 
union  with  God,  which  make  us  fitting  instruments  to  effect  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Most  preachers  have  sufficient  knowledge, 
but  they  have  not  sufficient  devotion  or  holiness.  The  true  way 
of  acquiring  the  science  of  the  saints,  and  possessing  matter 
wherewithal  to  fill  a  sermon,  an  exhortation,  a  spiritual  con- 
ference, is  to  have  recourse,  not  so  much  to  books,  as  to  inward 
humility,  purity  of  heart,  and  prayer.  A  preacher  must  speak 
well,  and  not  neglect  elocution.  The  reverence  which  is  due  to 
the  "Word  of  God  demands  this  of  him.  He  must  avoid,  however, 
too  studied  an  eloquence  of  style,  lest  the  ear  of  his  audience 
should  stop  short  at  mere  words  and  eloquence,  which  would 
hinder  the  whole  fruit  of  the  sermon.  He  would  preach  himself 
and  not  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  has  acquired  a  good  style,  his 
whole  attention  must  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  viz.,  that 
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grace  may  enliven  what  arb  and  nature  have  formed,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  may  reign  in  his  whole  discourse,  as  the  soul 
animates  the  body. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  whose  preach- 
ing was  attended  with  such  wonderful  success,  that  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  in  preparing 
his  sermons,  as  in  delivering  them  ;  and  everybody  went  away 
deeply  affected  by  them.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  animated  him  and  spoke  by  his  mouth.  One  day 
when  he  had  to  preach  before  a  prince,  he  thought  he  must 
study  more  and  use  more  diligence  in  the  preparation  of 
his  sermon.  He  applied  himself  thereto  with  extraordinary 
pains;  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  audience  generally 
were  as  satisfied  with  this  studied  discourse,  as  they  were 
with  that  of  the  next  day,  which  he  composed  in  his  ordinary 
way,  according  to  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  His 
attention  was  called  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
sermons.  '  Yesterday,'  said  he,  '  it  was  Brother  Vincent  that 
preached;  to-day  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

Father  Louis  Lalleniant,  S.J.,  says  : — 

It  is  a  fearful  sight  to  see  men  who  are  called  to  Apostolic 
life  carrying  ambition  and  vanity  into  the  sacred  ministry  of 
preaching.  What  fruit  can  they  produce?  They  have  gained 
what  they  have  been  pursuing  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven  years. 
They  have  accomplished  their  end,  at  the  cost  of  innumerable  sins 
and  imperfections.  What  a  life  !  What  manner  of  union  with 
God  !  Hence  come  dissatisfaction,  vexation,  disquietude,  fatal  falls. 
One  falls  in  this  way  another  in  that.  One  man  into  scruples 
and  torments  of  conscience  which  allow  him  no  repose.  Another 
into  complainings  against  superiors  and  rebelliousness  of  spirit, 
which  renders  the  yoke  of  obedience  intolerable  to  him.  A  third 
abandons  his  religion. 

This  last  sad  calamity  we,  ourselves,  have  witnessed  in 
our  own  time,  to  our  great  sorrow.  We  must,  therefore,  as 
preachers  of  the  divine  word,  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  sanctitate  et  justitiu,  as  the  forma 
gregis,  the  ornament  of  the  flock,  enkindled  with  zeal  for 
God's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  With  zeal,  I  repeat ;  for 
what  is  zeal  but  the  activity  of  divine  love.  Without  this  zeal 
we  shall  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
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mere  sound  and  nothing  more,  vox  et  praeterea  nihil. 
Cardinal  Newman  speakinc;  of  this  zeal  in  his  sermon,  '  On 
the  Salvation  of  the  Hearer  and  the  Motive  of  the 
Preacher,'  says  : — 

Such  a  zeal,  poor  and  feeble  though  it  be  in  us,  has  been  the 
very  life  of  the  Church  and  the  breath  of  her  preachers  and 
missionaries  in  all  ages.  It  was  a  fire  such  as  this,  which  brought 
our  Lord  from  heaven,  and  which  He  desired,  which  He  travailed 
to  communicate  to  all  around  Him.  I  came  to  send  fire  on  the 
earth.  He  says,  and  what  will  I,  but  that  i^.  be  kindled  ?  Such,  too, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  great  Apostle,  to  whom  his  Lord  appeared 
ia  order  to  impart  to  him  this  fire.  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles, 
He  had  said  to  him  on  his  conversion,  to  open  their  eyes,  that  they 
ma.y  bs  converted  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  And  accordingly,  he  at  once  began  to  preach 
to  them,  that  they  should  do  penance,  and  turn  to  God,  with  worthy 
fruits  of  penance,  for,  as  he  says,  the  charity  of  Christ  constrained 
him,  and  he  was  made  all  things  to  all,  that  he  might  save  all, 
and  he  bore  all  for  the  elects'  sake,  that  they  might  obtain  salvation, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  heavenly  glory.  Such,  too,  was 
the  fire  of  zeal  which  burned  within  those  preachers,  to  whom  we 
English  owe  our  Christianity.  What  brought  them  from  Rome 
to  this  distant  Isle,  and  to  a  barbarous  people,  amid  many  fears, 
and  with  much  suffering,  but  the  sovereign  uncontrollable  desire 
to  save  the  perishing,  and  to  knit  the  members  and  slaves  of  Satan 
into  the  body  of  Christ  ?  This  has  been  the  secret  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Church  from  the  very  first,  and  will  be  to  the  end ;  this  is 
why  the  Church,  under  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
world,  converts  nations,  and  why  no  sect  can  do  the  like  ;  this  is 
why  Catholic  missionaiTes  throw  themselves  so  generously  among 
the  fiercest  savages  and  risk  tlie  most  cruel  torments,  as  knowing 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  as  realising  the  world  to  come,  as  shuddering 
at  the  thought  of  eternal  woe,  and  as  desiring  to  increase  the 
fruit  of  their  Lord's  Passion,  and  the  triumphs  of  His  grace. 

0  !  that  our  hearts  vpere  eukindled  with  this  divine  zeal  ; 
the  spirit  of  God  would  soDn  renew  the  face  of  the  earth  : 
but  alas  !  alas  !  how  much  we  are  wanting  in  this  activity  of 
diviue  love.    Cardinal  Manning,  in  lamenting  the  death  of 
Father  Thomas  Burke,  O.P.,  wrote  thus  : — 

We  shall  no  more  hear  that  eloquent  voice,  eloquent  because 
so  simple  ;  for  in  all,  he  spoke  for  God,  he  remembered  God, 
and  forgot  himself.  It  was  eloquence,  not  of  study,  nor  of  self- 
paanifestation,  but  of  the  great  soul  speaking  with  God  and  for 
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God.  The  whole  man  spoke,  and  yet,  in  the  pathos  and  beauty 
and  light  of  what  he  spoke,  we  never  remembered  the  speaker. 

Let  us  now  see  what  must  be  our  style  of  preaching.  It 
must  be  humble,  plain,  and  simple.  We  must  not  use  the 
pulpit  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  our  talent,  dealing  in  the 
llowery  language  of  poetry,  in  metaphors,  and  involved 
sentences,  in  which  only  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  our 
hearers  can  follow  us.  We  must,  with  St.  Paul,  realize 
that  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  our  Lord,  whose 
language  was  ever  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  niiuds 
of  those  He  addressed,  yet  so  powerful  were  His  divine 
words,  that  the  ministers  sent  to  apprehend  him,  answered  to 
those  who  sent  them, '  Never  did  man  speak  like  this  man.'  ^ 

Our  sole  object  in  preaching,  then,  must  be  to  forget 
ourselves,  and  to  preach  to  please  God  and  to  save  souls. 
The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  '  not  in  the  persuasive 
words  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  the  shewing  of  the  spirit  and 
power ' — Non  in  pcrsuasibilihis  humanae  sapientiae  verbis, 
sed  in  ostentione  spiritus  et  virtictis.^  Deservedly,  therefore, 
does  the  Venerable  Father  Avila  declare,  that  those  who 
preach  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  are  not  the  ministers, 
but  the  betrayers  of  Christ — Non  Chrhti  miniatri  sed  pro- 
ditores.  St. Francis  de  Sales,  too,  says  :  '  Vana  verba,  periodi 
contorti  et  sonautes,  descriptiones  inutiles.sunt  pestis  conci- 
onis,'  for  the  one  end  of  a  sermon,  he  says,  ought  to  be  to  move 
the  will  of  our  hearers  to  what  is  good,"aud  not  unprofitably 
to  please  the  intellect — Non  imitiliter  inteUectum  pascere. 

Cardinal  Newman,  speaking  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in 
his  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  iii.,  portrays  io  him  the 
special  qufilities  of  a  Christian  preacher.    He  says  :— 

Great  as  was  his  gift  of  oratory,  it  was  not  by  the  fertility  of 
his  imagination  or  the  splendour  of  his  diction  that  ho  gained  the 
surname  of  Mouth  of  Gold.  We  shall  be  very  wrong,  if  we 
suppose,  that  fine  expressions,  or  rounded  periods,  or  figures  of 
speech,  were  the  credentials  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  first 
doctor  of  the  East.  His  oratorical  power  was  but  the  instrument 
by  which  he  readily,  gracefully,  adequately  expressed — expressed 
without  elTort,  and  with  facility  the  keen  feelings,  t'ne  living  ideas. 


John  vii.  40. 
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the  earnest  practical  lessons,  which  he  had  to  communicate  to  his 
hearers.  He  spoke,  because  his  heart,  his  head,  were  brimful  of 
things  to  speak  about.  His  elocution  corresponded  to  that 
strength  and  flexibility  of  limb,  that  quickness  of  eve,  hand,  and 
fooi,  by  which  a  man  excels  in  manly  games  or  mechanical  skill. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  in  speaking  of  it,  to  ask,  whether  it 
was  Attic  or  Asiatic,  terse  or  flowing,  when  its  distinctive  praise 
was  that  it  was  natural.  His  unrivalled  charm,  as  that  of  every 
eloquent  man,  lies  in  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  fixed  grasp  of 
his  aim,  his  noble  earnestness. 

Let  then  our  style  in  preacbin^  be  earnest,  humble,  plain, 
and  simple,  and  wholly  for  God's  glory  in  the  work  of  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  defects  we  must  try  to 
avoid  in  our  preaching  : — 

1.  Too  great  rapidity  and  too  great  slowness  of  utterance. 

2.  Want  of  care  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  and 
in  giving  proper  emphasis,  and  a  habit  of  stammering. 

3.  Monotony  of  tone  of  voice,  and  a  sing-song  style  of 
delivery. 

4.  All  expressions  of  anger  and  of  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

5.  All  abuse  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  religion. 
Lastly,  too  great  prolixity,  which  only  tires  our  hearers. 

An  ordinary  sermon  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty- five 
minutes,  or  at  most  thirty  minutes. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  where  there  are  two  or 
more  priests  living  together,  if  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  between  them,  to  tell  one  another  of  their  faults  and 
defects  in  preaching.  We  often  see  them  in  others,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  them  in  ourselves  ;  mutual  brotherly 
correction  in  this  matter,  would  be  very  much  to  our 
advantage.  We  must  never  criticize  our  brother-priests' 
sermons  before  the  laity. 

From  what  we  have  said,  let  us  now  draw  our  conclusion 
as  to  our  future  conduct,  with  regard  to  this  most  important 
work  of  our  ministry. 

1.  We  must  look  on  the  duty  of  preaching  as  God 
regards  it,  as  a  divine  work,  and  one  especially  given  to  us  to 
do,  by  reason  of  our  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  and  one 
which  entails  a  serious  obligation. 
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.  2.  We  must  not  treat  it  liglitl)',  but  we  must  make  it  a 
matter  for  study  and  for  conscientious  preparation. 

3.  We  must  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  success  of 
our  preaching  will  depend,  much  more  upon  our  being  men 
of  prayer,  and  men  of  union  with  God,  than  on  all  our 
talent  and  study. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  enter  the 
pulpit  without  first  invoking  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  our 
intellect  may  be  ilknninated,  and  that  the  fire  of  divine 
love  may  be  enkindled  within  our  hearts  :  and  in  imitation 
of  St.  Dominic,  before  beginning  our  sermon,  let  us 
fervently  salute  our  dear  Immaculate  Mother  in  the  words 
of  the  Angelic  Salutation,  the  Hail  Mary.  Lastly,  let  us 
ever  remember  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Malachias  (ii.  7) : 
'  The  lips  of  the  priest  shall  keep  knowledge,  and  they  shall 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  because  he  is  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.' 

C.  J.  Keens. 


A  PLAN  OF  TEMPERANCE  REFORM 

OUR  present  social  condition  is  far  froai  satisfactory. 
The  population  dwindles  with  alarniino;  rapidity,  and 
within  ten  months  of  the  past  year  forfy-five  thousand 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  oar  people  have  left  our  shorrs. 
Not  reckoning  in  money  value  the  immense  loss  entailed  by 
the  exodus  of  so  many  useful  juvenile  workers,  does  it  not 
occur  to  an  ordinary  thinker  that  the  continuance  of  this 
drainage  will  leave  us  in  a  few  years  with  a  population 
reduced  to  helplessness,  and  consisting  largely  of  infants, 
aged,  and  infirm?  Where,  twenty  yea,rs  ago,  we  had  school- 
attendances  of  one  hundred,  we  have  now,  generally,  less 
than  fifty  in  our  school-rooms  ;  and,  where  then  we  had 
congregations  of  five  hundred  in  our  churches,  we  have  now 
less  than  three  hundred;  and  we  cannot  fail  io  remark  the 
scarcity  of  the  youths  who  have  to  recruit  the  ranks  when 
the  elders  pass  away.  And,  in  a  naturally  rich  country, 
capable  of  siipporting  three  times  its  present  population,  we 
hear  complaints  on  every  side  of  poverty  and  depression  ; 
from  the  young,  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  lucrative 
employment ;  from  the  aged,  whining  over  the  prospect  of 
having  no  hands  in  the  near  future  to  do  the  country's 
work.  Artisans  who  are  not  emigrating  are,  for  the  most, 
part,  idle,  and  partialiy  starving  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
run  out  of  emploj'ment  by  the  sale  of  ready  and  foreign-m^.de 
articles  in  all  our  shops.  And,  in  the  face  of  all  this  poverty 
and  appalling  disappearance  of  our  people,  behold  the  social 
phenomenon  of  the  drink-bill  annually  mounting  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Licence-holding  appe.^rs  to  be  the  only 
thriving  avocation  in  Ireland.  As  the  population  shrinks , 
]>ublic-houses  are  being  multiplied  and  established  at  every 
road-crossing,  practically  at  every  man's  door  throughout 
t'le  country. 

Now,  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  political  economy  to 
recognise  that  there  is  here  a  social  putridity  eating  away 
the  very  vitality  of  the  nation,    No  sane  man  will  attempt 
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to  excuse  or  defend  the  vast  expenditure  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  millions  annually  on  the  consumption  of  spirits 
within  the  four  shores  of  an  island  containing  but  four 
millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  poor  economic  comfort  1o 
ktiow  that  we  are  not  worse  than  the  Scotch  or  English  in 
the  matter  of  intemperance.  But  it  is  a  grievously  painful 
reflection  to  think  that  we  get  no  other  return  from  this 
woeful  waste  than  the  dissipation  and  degradation  of  our  race. 
And  this  is  the  best  priest-supplied  country  in  the  world, 
not  only  in  the  number,  but  the  excellence  and  efficiency 
of  its  clergy.  The  Irish  clergy  now,  as  ever,  wield  a 
tremendous  power.  As  a  body,  they  are  beloved  of  thnir 
people;  and,  despite  all  recent  attempts  to  sunder  the  quasi- 
sacred  bond  of  paternal  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
affectionate  respect  on  the  other,  which  have  ever  knit  the 
pistor  to  his  flock,  the  old  relations  are  practically  untouched, 
and  the  Irish  priest  now,  as  much  as  ever,  lias  a  strong, 
hopeful,  healthy  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  attempt  to  lecture  the 
thousands  of  zealous  and  learned  priests  for  whom  I  ara  > 
writing,  or  make-believe  that  I  am  the  only  one  amorrgst  my 
missionary  colleagues  who  observes  the  trend  of  the  times 
and  the  drift  of  om'  people.  But — call  me  pessimist  if  3'ou 
will — I  believe  the  time  has  pressingly  come  for  us  to  u-e 
t^ie  great  influence  we  have  to  keep  our  people  at  home; 
t(i  show  them  how  they  may  turn  their  time  to  some 
piofitable  account;  and,  above  all,  to  join  in  a  grand 
universal  crusade  to  stamp  out  intemperance  and  the 
stigma  that  attaches  in  the  face  of  the  world  to  a  shocking 
growth  of  the  habit  of  drunkenness  in  the  most  Catholic 
country  of  the  world,  and  amongst  a  population  blighted 
1-y  numerical,  financial,  and  industrial  decay. 

By  this  time  we  ought  to  be  trained  to  look  at  ihe 
question  of  Home  Rule  through  the  right  end  of  the  per- 
spective glass,  to  realise  how  applicable  to  that  question  is 
the  fable  of  Tantalus,  and  how  ucterly,  hopelessly,  beyond 
recovery  the  patient  may  be  found  when  the  doctor's 
prescription  arrives.  The  country  is  badly  bleeding,  and 
why  may  we  not  strive  to  stanch  her  wounds  ?  Many 
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good  and  patriotic  priests,  full  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
their  people,  denounce  landlordism  and  rack-renting  as  the 
hete-noire  of  Ireland,  her  cruellest  misfortune,  and  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  her  misery.  But  they  should  remember  that 
other  causes  operate  against  her  weal.  The  plain  statistics 
published  in  every  journal  disclose  a  stubborn  fact,  that  for 
every  shilling  the  landlord  receives  for  his  land  the  publican 
receives  another  for  his  liquor.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  landlord  exactions  are  often  grinding  and  oppressive, 
and  that  a  good  priest  acts  a  praiseworthy  part  in  standing 
between  the  Shylock  and  his  oppressed  people;  but  I  cannot 
help  remarking  that  there  is  always  some,  if  not  a  satis- 
factory, return  from  money  spent  as  rent,  whilst  nought  but 
crime  and  calauiifcy  is  the  outcome  of  alcoholic  drinking. 

There  are,  again,  many  able  and  eloquent  clerical  pioneers 
in  the  movement  to  redress  our  financial  grievance.  Their 
efforts  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  every  man  who  has 
a  heart  in  his  country's  interests.  But  how  soon  are  they 
likely  to  succeed?  Strive  how  they  may;  what,  from  our 
experience  of  British  beneficence,  is  the  probability  of  the 
injustice  being  acknowledged  and  repaired?  Unfair  taxa- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  grievance.  But,  do  we  ever 
think  to  ask  ourselves,  how  much  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions,  annually  spent  on  drink,  assumes  the  shape  of 
taxation,  freely,  but  blindly  imposed  on  ourselves?  Do 
we  reflect  at  all  that  every  public-house  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  sign-posted  '  Government  tax-office,'  and  that 
we,  in  the  depth  of  blind  folly,  spontaneously  pay  over  to 
the  Government,  through  the  medium  of  the  publican's  till, 
considerably  more  than  the  three  millions  of  annual  robbery 
against  which  we  so  loudly  clamour. 

And,  again,  whilst  that  financial  question  is  more  or  less 
entirely  material,  this  other  question,  of  self-inflicted  drink 
taxation,  is,  at  once,  material  and  highly  moral ;  bound  up 
with  the  character  and  religion  of  the  people.  Hence,  the 
more  reason  for  the  clergy's  regarding  it  a  much  more  impor- 
tant question,  and  for  their  throwing  themselves  earnestly 
into  any  movement  for  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the 
community  to  this  suicidal  tax-robbery,  which  starves  an^ 
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desolates  their  homes,  and  which  induces  every  species  of 
misery,  and  crime,  and  corruption.  And  though  I  am  not 
hopeful  that  any  agitation  of  ours  will  succeed  in  moving 
the  British  conscience  to  acknowledge,  much  less  to  repair 
that  injustice,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  firm  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  rouse  up  the  people,  en  masse,  to  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  they  voluntarily  inflict  upon  themselves  by  a  mad, 
unbridled  consumption  of  a  poison  deadly  to  soul  and  body. 

The  drink  evil  in  Ireland  must,  I  believe,  be  suppressed 
through  the  medium  of  public  opinion  alone.  Powerful 
pastorale  from  our  Bishops,  year  after  year ;  eloquent 
sermons  without  number,  preached  by  prelates  and  priests, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  week  after  week,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  appear  to  fall  on  stony  ground,  and  effect 
very  little  reform.  The  problem  is  a  puzzle.  Whilst 
religion  flourishes,  and  the  population  decays,  the  con- 
sumption of  drink  shows  a  constant  steady  annual  increase. 
It  is  quite  plain  the  crave  has  taken  a  vice-grip  of  the 
nation's  throat,  that  wholesale  demoralization  has  set  in, 
and  that  the  disease  has  become  so  desperate  as  to  demand 
a  very  active  treatment.  Is  it  not  a  national  question? 
Is  there  any  one  or  our  questions  more  national,  more 
pressing,  more  intimately  identified  with  the  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  our  race?  Eeduce,  to-morrow,  by  some  move- 
ment, the  Irish  drink-bill  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  ipso 
facto,  we  save  an  annual  sum  of  three  millions  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  people.  And  we  do  not  require  to  be 
told,  that  the  money  loss  is  far  from  being  the  greatest 
amongst  the  many  evils  of  intemperance.  Education  and 
religion  find  no  congenial  home  in  the  hearts  of  drunkards, 
or  even  of  drunkards'  children. 

It  is  eminently  a  question  for  the  priesthood  to  tackle- 
Politicians  proper  carefully  abstain  from  all  reference  to 
this  subject ;  perhaps,  because  they  regard  themselves  as 
mere  legislators  for  whom  ethical  reform  is  no  afi'air,  or, 
perhaps  more  probably,  it  may  not  fit  in  so  smoothly  with 
the  role  they  have  to  play,  to  declare  any,  even  a  modified 
hostility  against  a  body  of  such  ramifymg  influence  as  the 
Vintners'  Association  of  Ireland. 
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For  my  part,  I  build  no  hopes  for  iroprovement  on  the 
possibility  of  {getting  Parliament  to  legislate  effectively, 
some  day  or  other,  lor  the  repression  of  excessive  drinking. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  how  many  of  the  six  hundred 
and  odd  members  of  the  Eoase  of  Commons  are  either 
actual  owners  of  bars  or  drinking  saloons,  or  have  some 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  some  or  other 
brev/ery  or  distillery,  or  owe  their  membership  in  the  House 
to  the  powerful  help  of  the  licensed  vote;  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  there  is  a  number  large  enough  of  that  interested 
class  to  save  the  spirit-traders  from  all  adverse  legislation. 

We  bave  in  existence  a  National  Temperance  Executive, 
holding  periodic  meetings  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  com- 
posed, no  doubt,  of  well-intentioned  and  highly  respectable 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  ground  all  their  hopes  of  success  on  tbe  forcing 
on  of  prohibitory  legislation.  Do  they  flatter  themselves, 
that  when  magistrates  become  stoical  enough  to  refuse  all 
further  applications  for  licenses,  and  when  public-houses 
are  closed  on  Safcurda^y  evenings,  and  when  drink  is  no 
longer  sold  to  children  of  a  certain  age,  that  the  demon  of 
drunkenness  must  fly  scared  and  worsted  from  the  island? 
This  is  but,  the  illusion  of  fanciful  hope.  These  worthy 
gentlemen  will  have  to  place  themselves  more  in  evidence, 
if  they  mean  to  rouse  the  country  into  any  practical  move- 
ment. And,  goodness  knows,  we  have  public-houses  enough 
in  the  country  to  supply  the  occasions  of  drinking;  in  fact, 
so  many,  that  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  view-point  of 
the  community'ii  good,  that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  new  licences  are  granted  or  refused. 

The  hierarchy,  supported  by  a  thousand  or  more  earnest 
priests,  is  the  one  power  I  rely  upon,  to  produce  any  sweep- 
ing results  in  the  matter  of  temperance  reform.  Sixty 
years  ago  one  simple  priest,  noted  for  neither  great  learning 
nor  great  eloquence,  but  for  singular  zeal  and  earnestness, 
did  more,  single-handed,  in  a  few  years,  for  the  reformation 
of  drunkards  than  has  been  done  since  by  all  temperance 
advocates  combined.  He  roused  up  the  people  to  such  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  many  of  them  were  known  to 
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have  trudged  forty  miles  to  get  his  pledge.  And  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  that  pledge  that  we  have  been 
often  unable  to  urge  these  old  veterans,  on  their  sick  beds, 
to  accept  a  necessary  stimulant,  even  as  a  medicine.  And 
we  may  ask,  what  was  it  produced  such  special  respect  for 
Father  Matbew's  pledge?  It  was  simply  because  he  created 
a  public  opinion  on  the  question  ;  he  evoked  a  wholesale 
uprising  against  drink  ;  in  fact,  he  made  his  movement  a 
crusade. 

Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  heart  of  to-day  would  not  be  similarly  moved  and 
impressed  under  similar  circumstances?  I  am  convinced 
that,  under  the  lead  of  as  brilliant  a  body  of  Bishops  as  ever 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  Irish  Church,  many  a  Father 
^lathew  would  step  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood 
to  stir  up  with  voice  and  pen  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the 
people  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  crime,  and  shame,  and 
degradation  of  this  national  curse. 

Many  a  reader,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  such  a  movement 
is  not  practicable,  that  the  people  could  never  be  organized 
into  such  a  crusade  as  I  am  suggesting. 

Who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  dream  that  the  Irish 
Laii;:uage  League  would  effect  the  practical  awakening  that 
we  see  around  us  to-day  ?  All  honour  to  the  pioneers  of 
that  movement,  which  saves  us  from  a  further  growth  of 
Anglicism,  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  racial  traditions, 
so  linked  with  the  faith  our  fathers  handed  down  to  us. 
AVhom  may  we  thank  for  that  success  but  the  Cardinal,  the 
Bishops,  and  the  clergy,  who,  seconded  by  a  few  leading 
patriotic  laymen,  have  sounded  the  nationality  of  the 
movement  on  the  nation's  ears. 

The  National  and  United  League  organizations  afford  us 
a  further  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  arousing  the  people  into 
combined  action,  by  creating  public  opinion  on  a  national 
question.  And  if  thousands  of  branches  of  these  associa- 
tions have  been  called  into  existence,  by  men  who  can 
promise  no  definite  time  for  the  getting  of  the  Home  Rule 
which  is  being  organized  for,  why  may  not  the  people  be 
brought  combinedly  into  a  league,  which  is  bound,  spiritually 
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and  temporally,  to  secure  them  immediate  and  considerable 
advantage  ;  an  association  that  would  undoubtedly  pave  the 
way  to  great  industrial  and  educational  developments  ;  and 
which,  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  would 
tend  to  check  the  present  heart-rending  flow  of  emigration  ? 

During  recent  years  many  of  the  priests  withdrew  dis- 
gusted from  politics,  and  I  believe  they  acted  rightly  and 
wisely,  while  politics  continue  to  be  what  they  are.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  most  disinterested  patriots  in  the  country  are  the 
clergy  ;  no  other  body  of  men  have  such  a  whole-souled 
interest  in  the  people's  v/elfare.  If,  then,  the  political  game 
does  not  please,  or  seem  '  worth  the  candle,'  why  not  throw 
ourselves,  with  all  our  energy,  into  a  magnificent  crusade, 
from  which  the  immediate  gain  to  nationality,  material 
prosperity,  and  to  the  religion  we  were  ordained  to  foster, 
win  repay  us  a  thousand  times  for  our  labours  '? 

Headers  of  the  United  Temperance  Gazette,  published 
in  London,  will  be  aware  of  the  wonderful  success  of  '  The 
United  Temperance  Association,'  which,  having  London  for 
a  head-centre,  and  all  the  shires  surrounding  an  extensive 
area  for  work,  embraces  in  its  membership  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  total  abstainers.  Whilst  each  county  has 
got  its  own  council,  entrusted  with  the  rule  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  societies  therein  established,  all 
these  district  councils  are  subordinate  to  a  central 
executive  in  the  metropolis,  and  all  branches  are  so 
welded  together  in  a  great  national  combination,  that  they 
make  a  powerful  phalanx  (an  embattled  host)  to  combat 
the  wide-spread  gluttony.  Delegates  from  these  various 
branches  are  sent  to  county  and  general  conventions  to 
report  the  progress  and  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
district.  Lecturers,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society's  funds, 
are  constantly  sent  around  from  branch  to  branch  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm,  and  knit  all  the  parts  in  mutual  emulation 
and  solidarity.  Millions  of  sheets  of  temperance  literature 
issue  from  the  press,  and  circulate  amongst  the  members, 
and  musical  entertainments  are  regularly  provided  wherever 
possible. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  objectionable  in  our  taking  a  leaf 
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from  their  books,  and  scartiu^;  amongst  our  Tour  millions  a 
net-work  of  societies  much  ou  the  same  principle,  and  to  be 
worked  on  similar  lines.  Surely  we  have  got  every  facility 
for  carrying  such  a  pro^jramme  into  practise.  Where  we 
have  not  our  town-halls  we  have  our  school-rooms,  and  our 
churches;  we  have  a  splendid  lecturing  and  writing  faculty, 
and  we  require  nothing  but  an  influential  leading  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  at  the  start,  and  a  system  of  organization  to 
perpetuate  the  zeal  once  aroused. 

There  are  already  in  existence  several  temperance 
societies  in  the  several  dioceses  doing,  no  doubt,  excellent 
work ;  but  their  isolation  robs  them  of  the  necessary 
enthusiasm.  Standing  by  themselves,  without  a  breath  of 
public  opinion  to  stimulate  them,  they  drag  out,  in  most 
cases,  but  a  shaky  existence — Diapersi  jactamur  gurgite 
vasto.  I  happen  myself  to  have  charge  of  such  a  society, 
and  through  this  very  want  of  union  and  mutual  intercourse 
between  the  scattered  guilds  I  experience  much  difficulty 
in  securing  a  faithful  observance  of  the  pledge. 

I  may  say,  passingly,  that  the  publicans  will  not,  in  the 
long  run,  be  a  whit  worse  off  because  of  such  a  movement. 
Their  greatest  profits  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  minerals, 
and  the  increased  consumption  of  minerals  and  of  other 
temperate  drinks,  such  as  hot  milk  and  coffee  at  fairs  and 
gatherings  of  a  soberized  community,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  diminished  sale  of  alcoholics.  And 
even  though  a  certain  number  of  them  dropped  out  of  the 
trade,  would  it  be  sound  economics  to  stand  aside  on  that 
account  and  permit  the  ruin  of  the  multitude  to  save  the 
prosperity  of  the  few';'  The  emigration  of  any  one  year 
would  represent  to  the  country  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
largest  possible  extinction  of  spirit-traders  that  such  a 
crusade  can  occasion. 

What  an  excellent  opportunity  these  proposed  meetings 
of  branches  would  aff  jrd  the  clergy  to  promote  a  knowledge 
of  our  native  language,  to  educate  the  people  to  stay  at 
home  and  cliag  to  the  sod  on  which  Gol  planted  them;  to 
urge  them  to  patronise  the  few  products  of  native  industry 
that  still  remain  to  us.    Through  the  medium  of  these 
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assemblies  we  can  become  the  edacators,  the  physicians, 
the  bankers,  the  frieuds  of  the  poor,  who  are  bound  in  turn 
to  recognise  the  good  we  do  them,  to  love  and  respect  us 
for  oar  philanthropic  labours,  and  regard  us  as  they  ever  did 
their  truest  and  best  benefactors. 


TO  one  can  read  the  first  three  Gospels  and  not  be  struck 


j\l     by  their  wonderful  similarity.    Not  merely  in  incident 
and  fact,  but  often  in  word  and  phrase,  a  strange  resemblance 
will,  in  very  many  places,  be  found  between  them.  In 
matter  and  form,  in  style  and  plan  and  outline,  in  substance 
and  detail,  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  description  of 
incident — in  all  we  find  a  samsness  and  agreement  not  at 
all  to  be  expected  in  the  narratives  of  independent  writers. 
Their  similarity,  indeed,  is  a  feature  which  will  escape  very 
few.    But  there  are  others.    Side  by  side,  running  concur- 
rently with  this  sameness  and  harmony,  the  careful  student 
will  have  noticed  differences  and  peculiarities,  slight  shadings 
in  colour  and  detail,  discrepancies  and  disagreements,  some- 
times not  easy  to  distinguish  from  contradictions.  The 
question  naturally  arises  :  How  are  these  facts,  at  once 
surprising  and  perplexing,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  can  any 
explanation  be  offered  for  this  strange  '  coincidence  of  con- 
sonance and  dissonance'?   Every  attempt  at  solution  must, 
of  course,  to  be  true,  suppose  inspiration,  and  be  firmly  based 
upon  it.  But  to  appeal  in  general  terms  to  divine  assistance 
does  not,  we  think,  solve  the  difficulty.^    However  adequate 
that  reply  may  be  fundamentally,  it  certainly  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit.   Inspiration,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  does  not  dispense 


1  Comely,  Tntrod.  Hist,  cl  Criliea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177-189  ;  Eidersheiin,  Biblia 
Stnd'm,  p.  77,  et  seq.  ;  Stoiultisti,  St.  Matthew,  pp.  11,  12. 
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from  persoual  fcilord ;  nor  does  the  human  agent,  though 
guided  and  illuminated,  loose  his  personality.  On  the 
contrary,  it  supposes  the  individual  character,  the  personal 
experience,  the  acquired  knowledge,  the  turn  of  mind,  and 
habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  expression  of  the  writer.' 
Neither  are  there  any  useless  miracles.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  inspiration  should  act  in  apparently  so  arbitrary 
and  purposeless  a  way  as  to  produce  this  singular  mosaic  of 
accordance  and  difference.  How,  then,  is  the  Synoptic 
problem — the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  the  first  thv(-e 
Gospels — to  be  explained?  The  variations  without  the, 
agreement  would  be  no  diliicuity.  The  agreement  would 
be  no  obstacle  were  it  not  for  the  differences ;  it  would  only 
mark  the  same  divine  source  whence  they  are  all  derived.  It 
is  both  together — the  harmony  and  variety — that  constitute 
the  difficulty,  and  offer  to  the  Biblical  student  a  problem 
as  unique  as  it  is  mysterious,  and  as  interesting  as  it  is 
important. 

We  have  said  the  question  is  an  important  one — far 
more  so  than  may  seem  at  first  sight  ;  for  it  concerns  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  their  inspiration  and  authenticity,  acd 
strikes  deftly,  though  silently,  at  the  independence  of  their 
authors.  Hitherto,  though  not  exclusively,  the  question 
has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  rationalists  and  non- 
Catholics.  Some  few  Catholics  have,  indeed,  touched  upon 
the  point  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  at  any  great  length, 
and  only  in  connection  with  some  other  topic.  It  may  be 
the  question  is  not  yet  ripe  for  solution,  and  it  would  seem 
so  from  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  opinions  which  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Still  it 
may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  review  the  labours  of  past 
criticism  in  this  department,  and  gather  whatever  is  worth 
storing  from  its  conclusions. 

In  the  present  paper  we  purpose  giving  an  outline 
of  the  state  of  the  question,  showing,  within  certain  limits, 
the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of  the  Synoptic  accordance  and 
disagreement.    Afterwards,  perhaps,  the  more  prominent  of 


1  Frauzcliii,  X'c  I  niilione  et  Scripiiira,  p.  302,  ct  acq.  ;  Coleridge,  Works  and 
Words  of  our  Saciouy,  p.  7. 
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the  many  theories  and  systems  put  forward  in  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  may  be  examined. 

For  the  most  pirt,  almost  exclusively,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  confiae  themselves  to  the  Galilean  ministry— to 
that  portion  of  our  Lord's  life  vi^hich  was  spent  in  Galilee, 
around  Bethsaida,  and  Capharnaum,  and  the  shores  of 
Genesareth.^  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  so 
rigidly  do  they  keep  within  the  borders  of  the  northern 
province  that,  had  we  not  Sfc.  John's  Gospel,  we  should 
know  very  little,  if  anything,  of  the  separate  jonrneyings 
of  Jesus  to  Jerasilern,  or  of  His  ministry  there.  They  do 
not,  ir,  is  true,  exclude  the  Judfeaa  ministry :  rather  they 
imply  it.^  But  had  we  only  the  Synoptic  Gospels — until 
we  come  to  the  final  going  up — we  could  never  have  known 
it  with  anything  like  the  historical  precision  we  now  have 
from  the  fourth  Gospel.  If  we  except  alone  the  last  great 
scene,  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion,  there  is  no  incident  what- 
ever, neither  miracle  nor  discourse,  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea 
related  by  any  of  them.^  Sc.  Matthew  and  Sc.  Luke  delay 
somewhat  over  the  Birth  and  Infancy,  but  it  is  only  by  way 
of  preface,  and  after  a  chapter  or  two  we  find  them  already 
with  St.  Mark  narrating  the  events  of  the  Galilean  life. 
In  the  c  including  chapters,  too,  short  accounts  are  given  of 
the  Passion  ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  the  substance  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  all  three  it  is  the  public  life  ui  Galilee.  It  would 
ba  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  their  survey  of  that 
period  a  complete  one  and  thoroughly  exhaustive.  From 
St.  Johjj's  Gospel  Vv^e  know  otherwise.  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  we  read  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  of 
Cana,  of  the  cure  of  ihe  ruler's  son  at  Capharnaum,  and  of 
the  beautiful  discourse  which  accompanied  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  loaves.  All  these  things,  St.  John  tells 
us,  were  done  in  Galilee,  though  not  a  word  about  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Synoptists.    Their  accounts 


^  Didou,  Jesiis^  ChfUt,  Intrud.  p.  xli.  ;  Maas,  Life  of  Jc.sus  C/irist,  Introd. 
Diss.  pp.  xw,  xviii.;  Laiige,  Life  oj  Jeans,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
2  Matt,  xxiii.  liT,  xxvii  ST  ;  Luke  ix.  51,xiii.  22. 
Alford,  The  Greek  fcstaiuciit,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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aro  uot  exhaustive  oues,  nor  did  ihey  ever  inlend  them  to 
be  sucb.  Each  wrote  with  a  definite  object,  often  as 
polemical  as  it  was  historical  ;  and  those  incidents  were 
selected  which  were  thought  most  in  conformity  with  the 
scope  of  the  writer  and  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote. 
Yet  in  the  selection  of  fact  and  incident,  it  is  strange 
that  all  three  should  treat  of  the  same  events.  All 
three,  for  the  most  part,  relate  the  same  miracles  and 
narrate  the  same  discourses.  Not  -merely  in  plan  and 
outline  is  there  similarity,  but,  curiously  enough,  even  in 
the  events  selected  and  the  incidents  omitted  there  is  a 
strange  sameness  of  procedure. 

It  is  one  thing,  though,  to  speak  of  coincidences  in 
general;  it  is  quite  another  to  point  them  out.  Nor  do  th.) 
controversies  of  commentators  not  always  agreed  on  tlie 
identity  of  similar  events  make  the  work  an  easier  one. 
Still,  some  fair  idea  of  the  substantial  sameness  of  om- 
Gospels  will  be  obtained  if  we  distinguish  certain  periods  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  Three  such  periods  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: the  first,  terminating  with  the  Baptism  and 
Temptation ;  the  second,  with  His  formal  entry  into 
Jerusalem;  and  the  third,  with  the  Ascension.  In  tl-.e 
last  division,  all  three  of  necessity  trH.vel  over  the  same 
ground,  and  similarity  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect. 
Curiously  enough  here  more  than  elsewhere  do  they  differ 
and  vary.  Of  the  first  period,  that  dealing  with  the  Infancy 
and  Hidden  Life,  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nummary  account  of  St.  "Mark  ;  and  though  St.  Matthew  and 
Sc.  Luke  both  preserve  for  us  the  evanqeliinn  infantiae,  both 
treating  more  or  less  of  the  Birth  and  Childhood,  yet  each  for 
the  most  part  narrates  events  omitted  by  the  other.  It  is 
in  the  second  part,  embracing  as  we  know  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  forming  practically  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Synoptists,  that  their  coincidence  becomes  most  striking. 
Of  the  sixty  distinct  incidents  narrated  by  St.  Matthew,  it 
is  said^  that  all  but  six  are  given  by  one  or  both  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  Commencing  with  the  Baptism  and  Temptation, 


1  The  Bibh  Jidncu'or,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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we  find  the  similarity  becoming  more  and  more  marked 
as  we  proceed,  mitil  finally  it  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  Crucifixion  and  Death.  After  the  Passion,  in  the 
account  of  the  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the  coincidences 
are  few ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio  might  almost  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  amount  of  agreement  and  the  nearness  of  the 
facts  related  to  the  Passion.^  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are 
very  often  together,  though  each  have  considerable  portions 
not  recorded  by  the  other. ^  Of  the  three  St.  Mark  is  in 
some  respects  the  least  original.  Rich  he  is  undoubtedly 
in  graphic  detail,  but  to  the  common  stock  of  combined 
narrative  he  ad.-ls  very  little.  Practically  his  Gospel  is  all 
but  contained  in  the  other  two;  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  miracles  and  one  parable  he  narrates  no  new 
(act  or  incident  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
Evangelists.^ 

No  general  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  coincidence.  To  be  realized  in  its  fall 
one  must  read,  an  i  compare,  and  collate  for  oneself.  A 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  may  be  had  from  a  representation 
by  numbers.  But  the  figures  for  the  most  part  are  only 
approximate,  and  the  usual  allowances,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  statistics,  must  be  made. 

If,  for  instance,  we  suppose  the  Gospels  to  be  divided 
into  a  hundred  sections,  it  will  be  fourid  that  in  fifty-three 
of  them,  all  three,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke, 
coincide ;  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  further  coincide 
in  twenty-one ;  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  twenty ;  and 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Lake  in  six.^  At  once  we  are  struck  with 
the  extent  of  coincidence — more  than  half  the  sections 
being  similar  in  the  three.  We  learn,  too,  that  where  only 
two  ot  them  agree,  St.  Matthew  is  just  as  often  with 
St.  Luke  as  St.  Mark.  St.  Mark  on  the  contrary,  outside 
cases  of  triple  harmony,  shows  a  decided  preference  to 
follow  the  first  ]^vangelist. 


'  Smith,  Did.  of  the  Uib'c,  vol.  i.  p.  714. 
^Matt.  xiv.  S2,  xvi.  I'J  ;  Luke  ix  51,  xviii.  4. 

Oxford  Helps  to  the  Bible,  pp  102,  193. 
*  We.stcott,  Stmhi  of  the  Gosjich,-^  19G. 
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Again,  if  the  total  contents  of  the  several  Gospels  be 
represented  by  one  hundred,  the  coincidences  and  peculi- 
arities may  be  thus  exhibited'  : — 

Coincidence?.  Poculinrilics. 
St.  Matthew       ...       58  42 
St.  Mark            ...       93  7 
St.  Luke            ...       41  5'J 

St.  Mark  of  the  three  is  the  least  original.  With  the 
exception  of  seven  peculiarities  he  is  nearly  always 
in  agreement  with  St.  Matthew,  or  St.  Luke,  or  both. 
His  ninety-three  coincidences  cut  of  a  possible  hundred 
show,  at  least,  that  however  prolific  he  may  be  in  detail 
he  adds  very  little  by  way  of  fact  or  incident  to  the  common 
narrative.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
are  almost  equal  in  the  amount  of  fresh  matter  they  bring 
to  iheir  Gc&pels. 

Once  more.  If  we  follow  oar  modern  division  of  verses 
some  very  interesting  details  will  be  revealed.  Unfortu- 
nately our  verse-divisions  are  at  times  very  unequal,  and 
our  number.s  in  places  are,  consequently,  more  or  less 
indefinite.  But  such  as  they  are  they  will  help  to  bring 
home  to  us  with  more  than  ordinary  force  the  similarity  and 
variation  of  our  Gospels.  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  we  find 
contains  one  thousand  and  seventy-two  verses ;  but  of 
these  there  are  only  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
'proper'  or  peculiar  to  his  Gitspel.  AVith  the  exception  of 
sixty-eight  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  which  make  up  St.  Mark's  Gospel  which 
may  not  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  parallel  passages 
in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke.  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  goodly  five  hundred  and  forty-one  verses,  or  nearly 
half  his  Gospel,  '  proper '  to  himself.  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  have  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  not  to  be 
found  in  St.  Luke  ;  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  have  between 
two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hundred  and  forty  with 
nothing  similiar  in  St.  Mark;  whilst  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
have  a  bare  fifty  without  a  parallel  in  St. Matthew.^  Speaking 


^  Strond,  Harmowj  of  the  Gospels,  p.  117.         Reuse,  Hii<toire  evangelique. 
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roughly,  or  in  round  numbers,  all  three  have  somewhat 
more  than  three  hundred- and  fifty  verses  in  common.^ 

Other  combinations  may  be  made  and  further  informa- 
tion obtained,  but  sufficient  has  been  said,  we  think,  to  show 
the  extent  and  in  some  degree  the  variety  of  the  coincidences. 
Looking  in  a  general  way  at  the  broad  results,  it  may  be 
said  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  coincidences  are  common 
to  the  three ;  and  that  the  parts  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of 
them  do  not  exceed  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.* 

Yet,  with  all  this  sameness  and  similarity  there  are 
differences — differences,  too,  not  easy  sometimes  to  reconcile 
and  explain.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  a  case  of  unity  of 
substance  with  variety  of  circumstance.  The  variations 
may  not  be  so  striking,  but  none  the  less  they  are  very 
remarkable.  If  they  be  examined  their  extent  and  variety 
will  leave  little  doubt  of  the  independence  of  the  writers. 
Certainly,  if  ic  be  true  to  argue  from  similarity  to  a  common 
source,  it  is  equally  common  sense  to  see  in  the  peculiarities 
independence  of  thoaght  and  purpose.  In  dialect  and  style 
and  mode  of  narrat  on  they  are  all  different.  Each  has 
his  own  individual  characteristics  and  personal  traits. 
St.  Matthew,  the  Hebrew  Evangelist,  and  writing  for 
Hebrews,'  as  we  might  expect,  abounds  in  Hebraisms — to 
be  found  indeed  in  ali,  but  most  in  him.  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  his  is  the  most  distinctly  Jewish  of  the  Gospels. 
From  beginning  to  end  and  ali  through  his  narrative,  in 
thought  and  word  and  purpose,  there  is  a  marked  Jewish 
tinge,  a  strong  Hebrew  element.  On  every  page  it  bears  the 
impress  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but '  beginning  at  Jerusalem  ' 
and  '  to  the  Jew  first.'  Over  and  over  again  he  appeals  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  seems  never  to  weary  of  proving 
how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  fulfilled  and  accomplished  the 
longings  of  the  Prophets.''  Yet  in  all  this,  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  little  trace  of  Jewish  narrowness  or  Jewish  scorn 

^  Cf.  Patritii,  Be  Evanyeliix,  pp.  52-01,73-78,  81-90;  also  Speaker's  Com- 
mentar'j,  N.T.,  vol.  i,  p.  viii. 

2  WestcoU,  Study  of  the  GnspcU,  pp.  I!)G,  197. 

8  Steiukisti,  St.  Matthew,  pp.  24,  25  ;  Lamy,  lutrod.  in  Scriptumm, 
pp.  216,  216. 

*  Alford,  T/ie  Greek  Testament ,  vol.  i.  p.  1(3. 
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for  the  GoQtile.  From  the  Far  East  come  Gentile  stranger.-! 
to  adore  the  Infant  King  and  announce  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin  the  birth  of  the  world's  Messias.  A  lioman 
poldicr  and  a  Canaanitish  woinin  win  the  highest  praise  for 
faith  not  found  in  Israel.  All  nations  are  seen  gathered 
liefore  the  King  for  judgment,  no  place  being  reserved  for 
the  chosen  people  ;  and  the  declaration  that  all  power  in 
Leaven  and  earth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
coupled  with  the  command  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
make  disciples  from  among  the  nations. 

Not  so  obvious,  it  may  be,  as  the  Jewish  colouring  of 
the  first  Gospel  is  its  careful  and  methodic  structure.  Its 
elaborate  arrangement  should  prepare  us  for  chronological 
disturbances.  It  is  a  treatise  rather  than  a  history.  And 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  furnishes  us 
with  the  clearest  notion  of  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of 
our  Lord.^  St.  Matthew  alone  has  preserved  in  full  for  us 
the  glorious  Sermon  on  the  INIount,  and  from  him  is  best 
realised  the  Master's  teaching  on  the  counsels  of  perfection, 
The  parables,  too,  so  peculiarly  Hebrew  in  caste  and  form, 
are  not  unnaturally  prominent  in  his  narrative.  And  in  bis 
Gospel  in  their  strictest  verbal  connection,  not  to  mention 
other?,  are  to  be  found  the  Saviour's  panegyric  on  the 
Baptist,  the  discourse  on  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  commission  to  the  Apostles.^  His  indeed  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  discourses.^  They  are  to  his  narrative  what  the 
mountain  chains  of  a  country  are  to  its  basins  and  shores. 
Tbey  are  its  most  salient  feature,  the  great  landmarks  in 
Ins  Gospel,  around  which  all  other  facts  are  grouped 
and  to  which  all  things  are  made  subsidiary  and  second- 
ary. 

St.  iSIark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Evangelist  of  the 
miracles  as  St.  Matthew  was  of  the  discourses.  The  power 
of  Jesus  is  more  accentuated  than  His  teaching.  Facts 
play  a  far  larger  part  than  discourses  ;  and  the  miracles  are 
given  a  prominence  we  find  nowhere  else  outside  the  second 


'  A  Lapide,  J)e  F.innijeliit,  torn.  viii.  p  '.'1. 

'  Alford,  The  Greek  Tritamfiit,  p.  32. 

*  Coleridge,  Work$  and  Wordi  of  our  S<ivioiir.  p.  Vi. 
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Gospel.^  Of  the  twenty-one  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  he 
inserts  fifteen,  adds  one  more  given  by  St.  Luke,  and  two 
not  mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels.^  Miracle  follows  upon 
miracle  in  quick  succession ;  each  in  turn  is  made  to  stand 
out  from  the  surrounding  narrative,  and  in  every  scene  the 
energy  and  power  and  activity  of  the  Soa  of  God  is  graphi- 
cally portrayed.  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  shortest  of  the 
Synoptic  records,  bat  it  is  rich  and  beyond  measure  in 
graphic  detail.'''  More  primitive  in  style,  as  less  original  in 
matter,  there  is  a  quickue&s,  a  vividness,  and  abruptness  in 
his  method  of  narration  peculiarly  unique.  The  curt,  short, 
incisive  sentences  at  once  catch  hold  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
his  portraiture  of  Christ,  by  reason  of  his  wealth  of  lively 
detail,  is  the  clearest  and  most  realistic.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty-four  verses  his  Gospel  is  practically  contained 
in  the  other  two,^  but  there  is  scarcely  an  incident  which  he 
does  not  reinvest  with  a  new  interest.  There  is  a  definite- 
ness,  a  realism  in  his  story  which  at  once  seizes  hold  of  the 
imagination,  and  makes  his  Gospel  for  meditative  purposes 
the  clearest  and  the  best.  No  detail,  no  circumstance, 
however  minute,  seems  at  times  too  trifling  to  be  passed 
over  or  omitted."  A  slight  graphic  touch  from  his  pen  and 
the  scene  is  before  us — the  house,  the  hills,  the  sea,  the 
boat,  the  followers,  the  growing  throng.  At  one  time  it  is 
a  look  or  gesture  of  the  Saviour,  at  another  the  wonder  and 
amazement  of  the  multitude  ;  now  an  act  of  sympathy,  now 
a  word  of  kindness — at  all  times  a  pen-picture  is  brought 
before  us  clearcut  and  definite,  glowing  with  life  and  full  of 
power  and  energy. 

St.  Mark  has  been  called  by  some  a  condenser  and  his 
Gospel  a  mere  compendium.  Short  his  Gospel  is  and 
condensed  in  places,  but  in  detail,  in  lively  incident, 
in  circumstantial  and  vivid  colouring  he  far  surpasses 
St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke.    Through  him  is  made  known  the 


1  Diddii,  Jc^H.i  Chri:it,  Intnjd.  p.  xv. 

2  CamhihJgc  Companion  to  thr  Ihblc,  p.  13i. 
^  Knax3eiibauv,  St.  ALark,  p.  7. 

i  i,  18;  iii.  9,  17,  21;  iv  L'O-ii'J  ;  vii.  31-:i7  ;  viii.  T1-'H\  ;  xi.  !>■  ; 
xiv.  51,  52  ;  xvi.  1(^-20. 

0  Cf,  Westcott,  StHcly  of  the  Go.y'ds,  pp.  366-369. 
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humble  ori<>in  of  8d.  Peter  (i.  16-20)'and  bis  connection  with 
Capharnaum  (i.  29).    He  tells  us  that  Levi  was  the  son  of 
Alpheus  (ii.  14) ;  that  Peter  was  the  name  ^iven  to  Simon  by 
our  Lord  (iii.  16) ;  and  Boanerges,  a  surname  added  by  him 
to  two  others  (iii.  17).    We  owe  to  him  the  name  Jairus, 
the  word  'carpenter'  as  applied  to  our  Lord,  and  the  nation  of 
the  SyrophcBuician  women  (vii.  26).    He  names  Bartimaeus 
(x.    46),    substitutes   Dalmanutha    for   the    Magdala  of 
St.  Matthew  (viii.  10),  and  tells  us  that  Simon  of  Cyrene 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Eufus  (xv.  21).-'    All  these 
are  signs,  indications  of  an  independent  writer,  and  that 
St.  Mark  was  somethingmore  than  a  mere  abbreviator  The 
peculiarities  may  be  slight,  but  they  are  numerous.  They 
are  to  be  found  on  every  page  and  in  every  verse  of  the 
narrative,  and  at  once  destroy  the  epitomatory  theory  of  the 
origin  of  his  G-ospel.    In  the  first  chapter  or  two  St.  Mark 
may  seem  somewhat  hurried  and  condensed,  but  his  fertility 
in  detail,  in  the  opinion  of  such  scholars  as  Alford  ^  and 
Westcott,'^  completely  establishes  his  independence.  His 
Gospel  is  undoubtedly    the  shortest  and   ui  places  very 
compact,  but  the  brevity  arises  not  so  much  from  greater 
conciseness  as  from  large  omis.^ions.    Unlike  St.  Matthew 
there  are  no  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.    "With  the 
exception  of  the  initiatory  citations  which  open  his  Gospel, 
there  is  no  farther  personal  use  of  the  law  of  Moses  or  the 
Prophets.*     His  accounts,  too,  of  the  Saviour's  discourses 
are  characteristically  brief.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a 
kind  of  giving  of  a  new  law  from  a  new  Sinai,  is  omitted. 
He  condenses  into  three  verses  ^  those  tremendous  denun- 
ciations of  the  Pharisees  with  which  Jesus  closed  his  public 
ministry,  and  inserts  but  five  of  the  pir3,b!es — one  of  which 
is  peculiar  to  his  Gospel.    The  Birth  and  Hidden  Life  are 
completely  passed  over ;  and  the  incidents  which  heralded 
the  public  ministry   are    sumnjarily  and  succinctly  told. 
These  are  large  omissions ;   and  they  adequately  account 

1  Hmith,  JJict.  «/■  Ihe  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23G,  2;^7. 
^  Greek  New  Tmtament,  vol.  i  chap.  iii.  p.  .39. 

Stitily  of  the.  Gtispeh,  p.  3G6. 
*  XV.  28  is  not  found  in  most  copies. 
5  xii.  38-10. 
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for  the  shortness  of  bis  Gospel.  For  the  rest,  he  is 
over  the  same  ground  as  the  other  Evangelists,  but 
alwa5's,  as  we  have  seen,  with  additional  detail  aad  more 
circumstantial  fulness.  '  Thus  it  comes  that  the  Evangelist 
whose  bubject-matter  is  so  occupied  by  others,  that  a  few 
verses  suffice  to  contain  what  is  peculiar  to  him,  vindicates 
to  himself  a  special  place  and  purpose,  and  his  own  tones 
blend  into  the  fourfold  hymn  of  praise  distinct,  yet  harmo- 
nious with  the  rest.'^ 

Nor  is  the  beautiful  Gosptl  of  St.  Luke  without  its  own 
special  characjeristics.  Iq  style  aad  diction  it  far  surpasses 
the  others,  as  we  might  expeo?;  from  the  name  and  profession 
of  its  author,  rlebraisais  are  of  coucse  to  be  found,  as  indeed 
in  all  New  Testament  Greek,  but  in  St.  Luke  they  are  fewer 
than  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  Matthew.  The  style  is  free  and 
flowing  ;  the  sentences  more  studied  and  elaborate,  though 
at  times  the  narralive  would  seem  not  so  well  strung 
together.  It  has  been^  remarked  that  St.  Luke  gives  not  so 
much  the  long  discourses  as  the  occasional  sayings  and 
observations  of  the  Saviour.  If  this  be  true — and  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  it — a  reason  is  already  had  for  the  more 
or  less  anecdotal  character  of  the  third  Gospel.  But  this  is 
only  partially  true,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  sequence 
and  comprehensiveness  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  the  most 
historical.  From  the  Annunciation  to  the  Ascension  he 
covers  the  whole  ground  ;  and  there  is  no  prominent  or 
important  feature  in  the  whole  series  of  the  mysteries  and 
actions  of  our  Lord's  life  which  he  does  not  touch  upon/^ 
b^or  this  reason  his  Gospel  is,  to  a  great  extent,  new — new 
from  the  many  fresh  incidents  it  adds  to  what  has  been 
already  narrated.  Prescinding,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  infancy,  which  is  not  treated  by  St.  Mark,  it 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  all  three  are  in  substantial 
accordance  in  the  events  which  precede  the  public  ministry, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  follow  the  final   going-up  to 


1  Spfinkfr's  O-im  lu-ii',  N.T.,  vol.  iv  p.  xx.xi 

2  A  Lapide,  Dc  Ecaiv/.  torn.  viii.  p.  '21;  Ol.shauson,  On  the  Gos/'eln,  vol.  i. 
p.  Hi. 

'  Colcri'lgc,  iror/i-i  and  'I'u  rh  oJ\,iir  Sai  ioiir,  p.  IG, 
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Jerusalem.  To  the  history  of  both  sections,  however, 
St.  Luke  brings  a  large  margin  of  new  incident.  In  the 
earlier  section  he  alone  tells  us  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son 
and  the  penitent  who  annointed  our  Lord's  feet.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  latter  part ;  there  is  substantial  agreement  with 
the  others,  but  with  many  additions.  la  this  period,  and  in 
the  third  Gospel  alone,  will  be  found  the  account  of  Zachaeus, 
the  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  the  events  which  followed  the 
Resurrection.'^  Between  these  two  portions  thus  broadly 
agreeing  we  find  a  large  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to 
Sc.  Luke.  Of  the  fifteen  parables  which  are  recorded  in  the 
third  Gospel,  thirteen  will  be  found  in  these  chapters.  It 
contains  ten  incidents  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  three  of 
which  are  miracles;  of  the  other  seven  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  and  the  story  of  Martha  and  Mary  are  the  chief. 
The  rest  of  the  section  is  made  up  of  discourses  or  sayings 
closely  parallel  in  the  mam  with  portions  of  St.  Matthew, 
but  differing  in  detail  and  in  the  connection  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances. - 

In  order,  too,  and  sequence — in  the  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  facts — there  are  differences  and  variations,  as 
liarmonists  only  too  well  know.  Certain  events  do  not 
always  hold  the  same  relative  position  in  the  three  narra- 
tives.^ Facts  and  incidents  are  grouped  togetlier  at  times 
very  woywardly,  and  events  completely  separate  in  one 
Gospel  are  not  seldom  found  linked  together  in  another. 
In  all  the  main  outlines  the  salient  features,  what  we  may 
call  the  elements  of  a  Gospel,  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well 
observed ;  but  in  places,  and  not  a  few,  the  common  plan 
is  very  variously  and,  to  say  the  least,  very  mysteriously 
filled  up.  It  must  be  obvious  that  chronology  was  not  the 
sole  principle,  or  the  only  determining  factor  in  their  order. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  guides  them,  and  in  large  and  lon^ 
sections  we  find  them  coincident  in  arrangement  and 
sequence,  as  in  matter  and  incident.     But  it  is  only  to 

1  Ciinibi  iili/i-  L'liiiipaiiioii  lo  the  Bih/i',  pp.  126-130. 
^  The  llibU  Eiliicator,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 

"  Alford,  The  Qreeh  Totatnciit,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  pp.  13  aud  V!:t. 
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a  certain  extent;  and  there  are  passages  where  one,  or 
sometimes  two,  swerve  considerably  from  the  ordinarily 
received  order. ^  Even  St.  Luke  is  no  exception.  His, 
indeed,  is  the  most  chronological  account,  the  fullest  and 
the  most  complete  ;  but  he,  too,  connects  events  at  times 
rather  loosely,  and  leaves  his  narrative  in  places  very  uncon- 
nected. St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  style  the 
most  continuous,  his  facts  and  incidents  are  most  methodi- 
cally grouped ;  but,  as  everyone  knows,  the  first  Gospel 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  chronologist.  If  we 
except  the  history  of  the  Passion  week,  where  the  sequence 
and  order  is  practically  the  same  in  all,  the  Synoptistf; 
will  not  be  very  often  found  exactly  identical  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  narratives.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 
For  instance,  all  three  are  together,  and  advance  pari  passu. 
in  the  narration  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  public  life.  But  even  here  there  are  slight  variations  : 
St.  Luke  gives  a  different  order  in  the  scene  of  the 
Temptations,  and  connects  the  genealogy  which  opened 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  with  the  Baptism.  These,  however, 
are  differences  rather  in  detail  than  in  sequence  ;  and  at 
present  we  are  speaking  not  so  much  of  peculiarities  of 
arrangement  as  of  variations  in  the  order  of  time.  There 
are  instances,  and  many,  where  in  all  three  the  sequence  is 
the  same ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  or,  at  least,  more  frequently, 
only  two  will  be  found  for  any  considerable  length  in  perfect 
agreement.^  We  said  that  in  subject-matter,  in  the  selection 
and  omission  of  incident,  St.  Mark  was  very  often  in  coinci- 
dence with  St.  Matthew.  But  in  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  materials  it  is  the  other  way  aboitt ;  and  we  find  the 
sequence,  the  grouping  of  events  in  the  second  Gospel, 
more  like  that  of  St.  Luke,  at  least  in  the  earlier  chapters.^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  St.  Matthew  represents  the  cure  of  a 
leper  as  having  been  v/rought  by  Jesus  previously  to  His 
being  in  Capharoaum  on  a  Sabbath;  but  St.  Mark,  following 


»  Of.  Matt,  viii  28,  Mark  v.  1,  Luke  viii.  20,  Matt.  viii.  19-22,  Luke  ix. 
.07-6L  ' 

^  Corn  el  y,  Iiitieil.  [H.t/orici  rf  Ciilicn,  vol.  iii.  p.  IT'?. 
Ibid. 
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or  alon^  with  St.  Lake,  represents  what  is  obviously  the 
same  miracle  as  having  been  performed  by  our  Lord  after 
leaving  the  city.'     Again,  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  Sabbath  our  Lord,  accompanied  by  the 
disciples,  crossed  over  the  sea  of  Genesareth,  miraculously 
stilled  a  tempest  which  befell  them  ou  the  way,  and  passed 
into  the  country  of  the  Gerasens.    There,  he  tells  us,  He 
restored  to  sanity  two  demoniacs,  and  shortly  after — perhaps 
after  a  day  or  two — again  returned  to  Capharnaum.  Here 
He  cured  a  person  afflicted  with  palsy,  called  St.  Matthew 
to  be  a  disciple,  was  present  at  a  feast  (in  St.  Matthew's 
house,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Luke),  justified  His  disciples 
in  not  fasting  while  the  bridegroom  was  with  them,  healed 
a  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  restored  to  life  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.-    On  the  other  hand,  St.  Mark,  with 
St.  Luke,  represents  the  voyage  across  the  lake  and  the 
events  of  the  following  days — excepting  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic,  the  call  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  entertainment 
in  his  house  with  the  conversation  on  fasting  — as  having 
taken  place  at  a  much  later  period  of  Christ's  ministry, 
after  the  discourse  in  which  He  delivered  a  number  of 
parables  from  a  boat  to  the  multitude  on  the  sea-shore.^ 
It  would  not  be  correct,  however,  to  suppose  that  where 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  differ  from   St.  Matthew  they 
uniformly  agree  with  one  another.   Si.  Mark,'*  for  instance, 
relates  that  St.  Peter  was  called  to  be  a  disciple  before 
the   public  appearance  of  Jesus   at   Capharnaum;  but 
St.  Luke  refers  the  call  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  to  a 
somev.'hat  later  period.    The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts 
of  Jesus'  preaching  in  Nazareth,  of  His  reply  to  the  charge 
that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  His  relatives  when  He  preached  to 
the  people,  and  many  others.'^     In  all  these  St.  Mark  is 
found  to  differ  from  Sr.  Luke,  and  continues  to  differ  froju 
him  to  the  end  of  his  Gospel,  thou.^;h  he  followed  his  order 

1  Matt,  viii  1-4,  Mrirk  i  iu-l  i.  Luke  v  12-1;:.. 

»  Matt.  viii.  16,  ix.  26. 

•'  Mark  iv.  3  ),  v.  43  ;  Luke  viii.  22-lG. 

*  Mark  i.  16-18  ;  Luke  v.  I-ll. 

*  Cf.  Coleridye,  SCjri/  of  ihe  ijoipels. 
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and  arrangement  in  the  earlier  chapters.  These  are  but  a 
few  instances  selected  at  random,  and  which  may  easily  be 
multiplied  of  the  many  variations  in  grouping  and  connect- 
ing to  be  noticed  in  our  Gospels.  Of  all  the  differences 
these  divergencies  in  the  matter  of  time  are  the  most 
difficult  to  explain ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  be 
reckoned  with  and  fairly  met  by  the  theory  or  system 
which  would  satisfactorily  solve  the  Synoptic  question. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  events  that  the  Synoptists  differ  most,  it  is  rather 
in  the  general  tone — the  view  each  takes  of  the  Master's 
life  and  teaching.  In  all  three  the  central  figure  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  contrast  to  the  spiritual  Gospel  we  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  the  Humanity.  The  Divinity  is  by  no 
means  excluded;"  it  is  clearly  implied,  and  sometimes  very 
explicitly  stated.  But,  in  contrast  to  Sfc.  John's  Gospel,  it 
is  the  Man  not  the  God  who  is  brought  before  us.  The 
subject  of  all  three  is  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  not,  however,  mere  repetitions.  They 
may  be  similar,  but  they  are  not  the  same.  And  as  we 
read  the  triple  narrative  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  different 
pictures  of  the  Son  of  Man  have  been  brought  before  us ; 
that  all  through  we  have  been  meditating  upon  the 
Humanity,  but  as  we  passed  from  Gospel  to  Gospel  we 
came  in  contact  with  the  Saviour  and  Son  of  Man  under 
different  aspects.  Each  gives  a  true  picture,  but  not  a  com- 
plete one.  Each  sees  his  subject  and  treats  it  in  the  light 
of  the  environment  in  which  he  wrote,  and  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  The 
first  three  Gospels,  similar  though  they  may  seem  to  us, 
were  not  originally  intended  for  the  same  churches  or  groups 
of  people.  At  one  time  it  is  a  church  of  Jewish  converts, 
at  another  one  of  Christian  Gentiles ;  while  again  it  is  a 
congregation  mixedly  composed  of  Jew  and  Gentile  which  is 
contemplated  and  held  in  view.  Evidently  all  could  not  be 
appealed  to  in  the  same  way.  To  the  Hebrew,  whose 
mmd  was  fixed  on  the  pist,  whose  thoughts  were  of  Abraham, 


1  Norton,  Goiiiinencss  of  lite  Gu^itels,  vol.  i.  note  D.  pp.  247-^49. 
^  Matt.  ix.  6,  xii.  8,  xvi.  2H,  and  parallels. 
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and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  inseparably  linked  with  the  law 
of  i^Ioses,  the  Christ  had  to  be  shown  to  be  the  fulfilment 
and  verification  of  the  old-time  prophecies.  To  the  Eoman, 
powerful  and  active,  proud  of  his  gods  and  his  heroes,  his 
empire  and  its  glory,  living  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
present,  the  superior  greatness  and  energy  of  Jesus  had  to 
be  demonstrated.  In  Greece,  and  throughout  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  where  Jew  and  Greek  lived  side  by  side,  and  often 
prayed  together — perhaps  not  always  in  friendliness — Jewish 
exclusiveuess  and  Gentile  scorn  had  to  be  firmly  though 
prudently  combated,  and  the  universality  of  the  new  religion 
distinctly  held  forth  to  all.  Hence,  the  Hebrew  colouring, 
the  Old  Testament  complexion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Full  of  Hebraisms,  and  abounding  in  Jewish  references, 
civil,  religious,  and  domestic,  there  is  never  a  word  in  expla- 
nation.' For  a  Palestinian  Jew  there  was  no  need.  Writing 
for  his  own  countrymen  he  strives  to  reunite  the  present 
and  the  past,  Judaism  with  Christianity,  and  shows  by  large 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Jesus  was  the 
jNIessias,  the  Expected  of  all  nations,  the  Holy  One  to  whom 
at  all  times  the  favoured  nation  looked  forward,  the  King, 
the  Lord,  and  the  Judge,  whom  prophet  foretold  and  poet 
sung.^  Writing  for  the  Eomans^  with  no  keen  perception 
of  the  future,  and  no  memory  of  a  heavenly-favoured  past, 
rooted  to  the  present,  embued  v/ith  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  empire,  St.  Mark  draws  a  vivid 
picture,  graphic  in  every  detail  of  the  superior  power  and 
might  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  Man.  Deeds  not 
words  are  the  prominet  feature  of  his  Gospel.  Miracle  follows 
upon  miracle ;  power  and  activity  and  energy  are  written  on 
every  page,  and  a  living  picture  of  a  living  man,  mighty  in 
work  and  deed,  is  graphically  portrayed.  St.  Luke,  'the  gentle 
Gentile,'  and  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  forgets  not  the  lessons 
and  example  of  his  great  master,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  brings  before  Jew  and  Greek  a  picture  of  the  future 
Church  composed  of  all  peoples  and  all  classes.  Through 

^  Steinkisti,  Si.  Ma(tliai\  vol.  i.  pp.  '24,  23. 

'  Patritii,  I)e  Lvmij.  1,  p.  9. 

•*  Knapeubaur,  St.  Mark,  pp.  7,  8. 
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bis  Gospel  shines  most  brightly  the  light  of  redemption  and 
forgiveness  for  all,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  or  Samaritan. 
The  barriers  of  prejudice  are  broken  down,  and  the  door  of 
redemption  opened  wide  to  all  if  only  they  do  penance. 
The  mighty  and  the  proud  are  cast  aside,  and  the  lowly 
exalted  ;  the  publican  and  the  sinner  is  preferred  before  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Scribe ;  and  the  Great  High  Priest,  instant 
in  prayer,  seeking  all  and  desiring  all,  is  lovingly  delineated 
before  an  incipient  Church  which  already  was  spreading 
throughout  the  world  and  gathering  disciples  from  among 
the  nations. 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  of  the  material  coincidences 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Synoptists — of  their  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  in  substance.  But  besides  being  similar  in 
subject-matter,  they  are  frequently  found  strangely  alike  in 
the  words  and  phrases  they  use  in  narration  and  description. 
Very  often  we  find  not  merely  the  same  incident  narrated, 
and  in  the  same  connection,  by  the  three,  but  not  unfreqaently 
told  in  words,  if  not  the  same,  strangely  alike.  More  than 
that :  in  not  a  few  of  these  verbally  coincident  passages  a 
strange  word  or  an  irregular  form  will  sometimes  be  noticed 
occupying  almost  the  same  position  in  the  triple  narrative.^ 
In  places,  too,  where  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are 
partially  in  agreement  and  partially  divergent  St.  Mark 
will  be  seen,  curiously  enough,  combining  as  it  were  the 
peculiarities  of  both,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
them.^  Without  doubt  a  portion  of  this  sentential  and 
verbal  similarity  is  traceable  to  scribes  and  copyists  who  in 
the  days  of  manuscripts  aimed  at  correcting  the  Gospels  by 
bringing  them  into  closer  conformity.  But  after  allowing 
sufficiently  for  these  textual  alterations  there  still  remains  a 
large  margin  unaccounted  for.  Karel}',  if  ever,  will  a  passage 
of  any  considerable  length  be  come  across,  where  the  words 
continue  to  be  exactly  alike,  or  the  sentential  phrasing 
absolutely  identical.'^     Fitful  and  wayward  in  the  extreme 


^  See  lists  in  Coniely's  LitTod.  vol.  iii.  p,  17i;    also  AlforJ's  Greek 
TatiivKnt,  vol.  i.  chap,  i,  p.  10,  note  5. 
2  Comely,  Inti  oductin,  vol.  iii.  p.  V.H 

Norton,  Gtnuinoiets  of  the  Gispch,  vol.  i.  note  D.  pp.  243-'2J5. 
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the  verbal  coincidences  are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary 
and  broken,  and  often  interrupted.  Sometimes  the  most 
remarkable  similarities  will  be  found  prefaced  by  most 
startling  divergencies.  Now  and  again  the  threefold  narra- 
tive will  be  noticed  to  commence  in  words  almost  alike,  to 
continue  so  for  a  sentence  or  two  and  then  break  off  myste- 
riously, winding  up  often  as  differently  as  in  places  they 
began. ^  There  are  narratives,  too,  where  neither  do  begin 
nor  end  with  anything  approaching  similarity;  their  likeness 
being  confined  to  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story." 
Often  coincidences  will  turn  up  where  they  were  least 
expected  and  not  unfrequently  where  they  were  most  looked 
forward  to,  as  in  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
and  the  words  on  the  title  of  the  cross  we  meet  with  strange 
differences  both  in  the  words  themselves  and  their  order.' 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  this  verbal  harmony  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  so  much  so,  that  the  idea  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  that  it  is  more  extensive  than  their  similarity  in 
substance  and  subject-matter.  But  that  is  not  so.  The 
passages  common  to  St.  Matthew  with  some  other  of  the 
Synoptists  for  instance  constitute,  speaking  roundly,  a  little 
more  than  four-sevenths  of  the  whole,  but  the  corresponding 
verbal  coincidences  do  not  amount  to  one-sixth.  Still  less 
is  the  proportion  in  the  other  Gospels.  Those  in  St.  Luke 
form  about  one-tenth,  and  in  St.  Mark  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  Gospels,  while  the  general  concordances  form  respec- 
tively about  two-fifths  and  thirteen-fourteenths.*  These 
approximate  relations  of  the  verbal  to  the  general  coinci- 
dences laid  down  by  Professor  Norton  are  thus  clearly 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Westcott' : — 

St.  Matthew.  St.  Mark.  St.  Luke. 

7;  2i  7;  39  1;  4 

Nor  is  the  distribution  of  these  coincidences  without 
its  peculiarities  and  special  features.    As  a  general  rule  the 

1  Matt.  xi.  25-27  ;  Luke  x.  21,  22. 

2  Matt.  viii.  3,  Mark  i.  43,  Luke  v.  13. 

•''  Xatt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv,  22-24,  Luke  xiii.  19,  20. 

*  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gaupdn. 

=  Westcott,  Sludij  of  the  Gotpeli,  vol.  i.  p.  1!)7. 
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verbal  agreement  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  citation  or 
recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  And  this  is  as  we  might  very  naturally 
expect.  In  the  simple  narrative  or  non-recitative  parts  the 
verbal  coincidences  are  rare — we  are  speaking  comparatively 
— though  some  notable  examples  occur  in  the  case  of  the  call 
of  the  first  four  disciples,  that  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  some  other  important  events.^  Still  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  occurs,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  recital 
of  the  words  of  others.  Thus  of  the  verbal  coincidences  in 
St.  Matthew  about  seven-eights,  of  those  in  St.  Mark  about 
four-fifths,  and  of  those  in  St.  Luke  about  nineteen- 
twentieths  occur  in  the  records  of  others'  words.'  In  the 
passages  common  to  all  three  Evangelists  about  one-sixth 
consists  of  verbal  coincidences,  and  of  these  four-fifths 
occur  in  the  recitative  parts.  In  the  recital  of  our  Lord's 
words  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  very  often  together  and 
coincident,  but  the  verbal  similarities  in  their  narratives 
cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
others.^  To  be  brief,  if  we  suppose  St.  Matthew's  narrative 
to  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel,  St.  Mark's  about 
one-half,  and  St.  Luke's  about  one-third,  the  proportion  of 
verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  narrative  part  of  each  Gospel 
compared  with  what  exists 'in  the  other  part  is  about  in  the 
following  ratios  :  in  St  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  St.  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  St.  Luke  as 
one  to  ten.* 

Such  in  a  general  way  are  the  salient  features,  the  main 
characteristics,  the  shell — if  we  may  so  speak  of  what  is 
tschnically  known  as  the  Synoptic  problem.  Throughout 
for  the  most  part  we  have  kept  to  the  broad  outlines.  And 
advisedly.  Did  we  enter  more  fully  into  details  we  should 
have  been  led  into  statements  which,  however  acceptable  to 
some,  at  most  would  be  only  probable  for  others.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  our  Gospels,  though 


1    f  Patritii,  De  Evang. ;  Coleridge,  Story  of  the  Gospels, 
-  ISorton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  vol.  i.  pp.  239,  2i0. 
3  "\Vost3ott,  &tud>i  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  19S,  199. 
*  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  239,  240. 
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markedly  distinct  in  their  composition,  have  a  greater 
amount  of  similarity  and  sameness  than  we  might  naturally 
expect  in  independent  narratives.  They  are  similar  though 
not  the  same.  They  are  like  and  yet  unlike.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  theory  which  would  solve  the  question  must  not 
merely  account  for  the  coincidences  but  also  be  prepared 
to  satisfactorily  explain  the  divergences.  As  we  have  seen 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  narrative  and 
recitative  parts  of  our  Gospels.  In  the  former  you  have 
independence  and  individuality  of  style,  in  the  latter 
substantial  unity  with  very  considerable  and  very  fitful 
differences.  The  two  pomts  must  be  reckoned  with  the 
material  and  verbal  coincidences,  the  general  similarity  and 
the  peculiar  variations  ;  and  any  theory  which  leaves  one 
or  other  unexplained  must  be  rejected  as  inadequate  and  as 
not  true. 

Thomas  J.  Butleb. 


« 
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HE  old  order   changeth  yielding  place  to  new '  is 


1  applicable  to  all  things  ia  this  ever-shifting  world, 
but  with  special  propriety  can  it  be  applied  to  those  new 
couniries  to  which  the  vigorous  British  race  has  migrated. 
A  semblance  of  sameness  hangs  about  the  effete  nations  of 
the  East,  and  the  ruins  amid  which  they  listlessly  wander 
seem  to  preserve  unchanged  the  silence  and  desolation  v/hich 
long  ages  ago  surrounded  them  ;  but  with  modern  peoples  and 
especially  with  the  enterprising  Britons,  the  old  order  passes 
away  swiftly  and  completely.  The  old  landmarks  are  quickly 
lost  in  the  great  tide  of  progress  that  advances  irresistibly 
in  their  track.  Very  few  vestiges  of  what  America  was  in 
the  time  of  Columbus  are  to  be  seen  to-day,  and  a  few  years 
hence  even  these  will  disappear.  Africa  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  rapid  transition  and  soon  will  lose  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  which  characterize  the  home  of  the  sons  of 
Ham. 

But  it  is  in  Australia  we  see  the  most  marked 
changes  taking  place.  Here  the  transition  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  gradual.  It  occurred  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
As  the  darkness  of  night  is  dissipated  by  the  light  of  the 
morning  sun,  so  was  the  wild  Australian  continent  trans- 
formed into  a  land  bearing  all  the  marks  of  civilization. 
Europeans  streamed  into  it  not  intermittently  and  in  small 
numbers,  but  suddenly  and  in  swarms,  attracted  by  the  rich 
treasures  it  held  locked  up  m  its  bosom.  And  when  they 
arrived  they  displayed  a  feverish  activity  that  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  search  after  gold,  but  in  all  their  works. 
They  plunged  into  the  forests  where  Eucalyptus  and  Malbe 
scrub  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Adam,  and  with 
great  efforts  opened  them  out  into  smiling  plains  and  valleys. 
They  erected  their  cities  and  towns  on  the  still  living  roots 
of  huge  trees  hoary  with  age.  The  lonely  paths  along  which 
the  aboriginals  wandered  they  converted  into  spacious 
highv/ays.   They  threw  numberless  bridges  across  the  rivers. 
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They  ran  Hues  of  railway  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
till  the  shores  of  Queensland  were  connected  with  the 
coastline  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  All  this  they  did  well- 
nigh  in  a  generation,  and  did  so  effectively  that  Australia  is 
to-day  little  discernible  from  European  countries.  Tha 
old  names  are  still  retained,  and  the  Australian  will  still 
designate  as  '  the  bnsh  '  all  places  outside  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Ballarat, 
and  a  fev/  other  large  centres ;  but  the  title  is  now  too  often 
Djisleading  and  the  bush  in  many  of  these  placas  is  only  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  settled  portions  of  Australia  exhibit 
to  the  eye  a  spectacle  little  different  from  what  can  be  seen 
in  European  countries.  They  are  dotted  with  peaceful 
homesteads  embowered  in  their  clumps  of  shady  trees. 
They  consist  of  large  opening  plains  and  running  valleys 
through  which  a  creek  or  river  mBanders.  In  the  temperate 
seasons  of  the  year  they  are  covarad  with  a  verdant  turf  on 
which  the  eye  loves  to  rest.  In  harvest-time  they  are  yellow 
with  waving  corn.  The  cities  are  little  (3illerent  from  English 
or  American  cities  ;  the  streets  indeed  may  be  more  spacious, 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  more  ornamental,  but 
otherwise  they  are  similar. 

Half  a  century  ago,  however,  how  different  was  the 
scene  !  With  the  exception  of  a  few  coastal  districts  there 
were  no  well-cultivated  plains  or  valleys,  no  verdant  fields 
to  fascinate  the  gaz3,  no  waving  corn  to  cheer  the  heart  of 
the  husbandman.  There  were  no  happy  homesteads  scattered 
up  and  down  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  their  spreadiug 
trees,  no  magnificent  cities  with  their  glittering  streets,  no 
busy  crowds  moving  eagerly  to  and  fro,  no  maltitudes  diving 
deep  down  into  the  earth  to  disembowel  it  of  its  treasure 
Instead  dense  forests  raised  their  sombre  mass  to  heaveji. 
Swarthy  savages  flitted  like  spectres  among  the  trees 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  civilizition,  heedless  of  its  arts  and 
enjoyments.  They  had  no  need  to  till  the  ground:  nature 
made  ample  provision  for  them  in  the  animals  and  birds  of 
the  forest.  Permanent  habitation  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
them;  the  boundless  woods  roofed  in  by  the  vault  of  heaven 
sufiiced  for  them,  and  the  ravishing  softness  of  their  climate 
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rendered  unnecessary  the  comforts  of  colder  climes.  They 
roamed  about  like  the  wild  animals  they  preyed  on,  making 
a  home  nowhere.  They  were  ignorant  of  or  they  despised  the 
riches  of  nature  which  lay  hidden  beneath  their  feet.  They 
knew  not  labour.  They  lived  only  for  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  for  carrying  on  their  sanguinary  quarrels.  Hopelessly 
sunk  in  barbarism,  they  were  in  complete  harmony  with  their 
sarroundings— wild  and  dense  as  the  forests  through  which 
they  roamed, and  fit  only  to  experience  the  fate  of  these  forests, 
to  be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  forests  have 
gone  or  are  going,  they  are  following  or  rather  preceding 
them  swiftly,  certainly.  'The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new.' 

To  the  philosopher  of  history,  and,  perchance,  to  the 
humanitarian,  s.uch  a  transition  will  not  be  regretted,  con- 
ducing as  it  does  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  But 
to  the  poet  whose  gaze  is  not  fixed  on  material  advantages, 
and  to  the  romantic  mind  that  feels 

A  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore, 

the  change  will  bring  with  it  a  slight  shade  of  sorrow.  Lord 
Byron  tells  us  'nothing  dies  but  something  mourns,'  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  had  souls  cast  in  a  sufficiently  fine  mould, 
and  attuned  with  a  sufficient  delicacy,  we  should  catch  the 
impression  of  that  sorrow.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  ethereal 
beings  listened  in  rapture  to  the  'music  of  the  spheres;' 
there  may  be  some  who  hear  the  wail  of  nature's  sorrow. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  none  can  gaze 
unmoved  on  the  destruction  and  passing  away  of  what  had 
long  existed.  The  lands  on  which  the  superfluity  of 
Europe's  fertile  population  has  been  poured  out  have  cast 
off  their  savage  state  and  decked  themselves  in  new  and 
glorious  robes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  undergone 
in  the  transformation  a  species  of  dissolution.  And  we  are 
forced  to  view  that  dissolution  with  feelings  akin  to  sadness. 
We  wander  through  new  cities  that  have  risen  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  we  view  enraptured 
this  evidence  of  man's  power,  but  our  thoughts  steal  back  to 
the  days  when  the  city  did  not  exist,  when  silence  brooded 
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over  those  scenes  of  bustle  and  life,  and  we  lament  the 
fate  of  that  wild  and  unfortunate  race  that  our  minds 
associate  with  them.  We  dream  of  the  stillness  and 
woodland  grandeur  that  has  disappeared  for  ever.  We  miss 
the  charm  of  nature  in  the  works  of  art  and  industrjs 
splendid  as  they  may  be,  that  have  succeeded.  It  may  be 
mere  sentiment,  and  these  feelings  may  spring  solely  from 
a  too  vivid  imagination,  and  an  excessive  sensibility  of  heart, 
but,  however  the  prosaic  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
philosopher  who  measures  and  weighs  with  mathematical 
exactness,  ma)'  regard  such  things,  there  are  those  who  view 
them  with  feelings  chastened  by  some  admixture  of  sadness. 

For  my  own  part  I  must  own  to  such  feelings  when 
seeing  AustraHa  for  the  first  time.  I  marvelled  at  its  great- 
ness which,  as  I  said,  is  the  result  of  a  generation.  I  looked 
up  with  wonder  at  the  piles  of  gorgeous  palaces  as  I  walked 
through  the  streets  of  its  cities,  and  I  could  with  difficulty 
realize  to  myself  that  fifty  years  ago  not  one  of  those  magni- 
ficent buildings  was  in  existence,  and  that  the  brilliant 
scene  all  about  me  was  then  a  forest  tract.  I  saw  in  amaze- 
ment the  numberless  improvements  in  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  life — the  railroads,  the  factories,  the  various  industries, 
and  I  was  loath  to  believe  these  were  not  the  fruits  of 
centuries.  But  when  the  wonder  caused  by  the  sight  of 
this  signal  triumph  of  civilization  abated  I  felt  a  kind  of 
disappointment  at  finding  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
great  southern  land  fast  departing.  I  had  heard  of  its 
strange  animals  and  its  songless  birds,  in  whom  briUiancy  of 
plumage  sought  to  compensate  for  beauty  of  voice,  but  I 
found  them  receding  in  terror  from  the  presence  of  their  new 
masters ;  the  animals  and  birds  of  civilized  countries  were 
occupying  their  place.  I  had  heard  of  its  trees  which  shed 
their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves,  and  refuse  to  spread  out 
their  leaves  to  the  sun — but  these,  too,  I  found  melting  away 
to  make  room  for  the  products  of  northern  countries.  I  had 
heard,  especially,  of  its  bush,  which  had  been  growing  undis- 
turbed for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  that,  too,  T 
found  gradually  vanishing.  In  another  half  century,  I 
thought,  all  will  have  gone — trees,  animals,  birds,  natives, 
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and  will  not  leave  a  vestige  babind.  Only  tbe  indelible  traits 
of  nature,  like  tbat  '  azure  brow  '  on  wbicb  '  time  writes  no 
wrinkle,'  will  remain. 

At  present,  bowever,  the  cbange  bas  not  taken  place, 
only  is  in  progress,  and  old  Australia  can  still  be  seen  in  all 
its  native  peculiarities.  It  cannot  be  seen,  indeed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  coastal  districts,  but  far  inland  it 
still  exists  as  it  was  before  Cook  or  the  Datch  navigators 
wandered  by  its  shores ;  as  it  was,  in  all  probability,  wheu 
the  antediluvian  giants  stalked  the  earth.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  reside  in  a  locality  where  the  two  opposing  forces 
met,  and  blended  as  it  were  the  advancing  civilization  and 
the  retreating  forest.  Near  by  was  the  thriving  young  city 
with  its  long  streets  and  industrious  inhabitants,  but  away 
to  the  horizon  circled  the  dark  forest.  It  was  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert.  I  longed  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  this 
forest,  ani  see  with  my  owa  eyes  the  secrets  thit  lay  within. 
Sdou  my  desire  was  satisfied  to  the  full,  and  it  becams  a 
matter  of  du^.y  n)i;  of  plei^ure  to  gain  a  personal  kuo'y- 
ledge  of  the  Australian  bush. 

One  bright  Autumn  night  I  found  myself  moving  qu'ckly 
along  towards  the  black  horizon,  called  to  perform  the  most 
touching  ministrations  of  religion,  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  a  dying  woman.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  make 
this  midnight  journey  undesirable.  The  time  was  unseason- 
able, the  day  that  preceded  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
labour,  and  the  morrow  that  was  fast  approaching  was  to  be 
a  day  of  fastmg  and  toil.  But  the  excitement  attending  such 
a  summons,  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  deep  religious 
feelings  such  a  summons  excites,  compensated  for  any 
physical  hardships  occasioned.  I  was  soon  driving  rapidly 
along  the  hushed  streets  along  which  the  faint  sickly  light 
was  struggling.  Centres  of  labour  are  likewise  places  of  deep 
repose.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  save  those 
caused  by  our  own  horse  and  carriage,  and  the  echoes  they 
evoked  all  round.  All  light  and  joyous  thoughts  fled  from 
the  mind  and  gave  place  to  solemn  musings.  The  mid- 
night city  is  certainly  the  antithesis  of  what  it  was  in  the 
noon-daj'  in  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  mind.  Pleasure, 
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dissipation,  worldiiness  rush  iu  on  the  soul  in  the  busy 
streets,  but  these  same  streets,  with  their  sleeping  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  expiring  lights,  apeak  of  religion,  of  death, 
and  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  men  so  eagerly  seek  in 
this  transitory  world.  A  city  at  night  is  a  solitude  of 
marked  intensity.  Soon  the  silent  streets  were  passed,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  country  on  which  the  moon  poured 
a  flood  of  light  presanted  itself  to  view.  The  clumps  of 
trees,  scattered  over  its  surface,  casting  their  long  shadows 
around,  and  intercepting  the  light,  gave  variety  to  its 
appearance,  whilst  the  mellow  effulgence  imparted  a  softness 
to  the  scene.  Here  was  silence  too,  but  a  chaster,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  a  less  oppressive,  and  less  solemn  silence. 
Men  had  never  thronged  here  in  their  thousands,  and  their 
absence  now  was  not  felt  as  it  was  in  the  populous  city. 
In  scenes  like  this  dreams  of  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness, 
and  longings  after  an  indescribable  and  indefinite  something 
fill  the  soul. 

For  miles  and  miles  I  travelled  along  through  this 
picturesque  country,  gradually  approaching  the  black  fringe 
that  darkened  the  horizon.    Darker  and  darker  grew  that 
circling  mass ;  behind  me  was  an  ocean  of  soft  light ;  away 
in  the  distance  shone  the  spires  of  the  city ;  but  ahead  was 
an  indescribable  gloom.    Nearer  and  nearer  I  advanced,  till 
individual  trees  seemed  to  stand  out  and  ba  discernible. 
Then  the  road  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  I  was  in  the 
Australian  bush.    A  long  vista,  on  which  the  moon  shed  its 
rays,  opened  out  before  me  ;  the  trees  rose  up  like  gigantic 
ramparts  on  each  side.  I  glided  along  this  delightful  avenue 
for  some  distance  till  it  gave  an  abrupt  turn,  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  serpentine  line  among  the  trees.    I  followed 
its  windings  for  several  miles,  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  forest,  but  still  holding  to  the  public  highway,  and 
maintaining  Tny  connection,  as  it  were,  with  the  civilized 
world  outside.    This  connection,  however,  was  not  of  long 
daration.     My  guide  soon  abandoned  the  highway  and 
turned  off  into  a  bye-path,  and  I  found  myself  amid  the 
unknown,  as  ignorant  of  my  exact  position  as  the  mariner 
without  compass  in  the  darkness  of  mid-ocean.    Now,  in 
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reality,  I  bad  reached  the  Australian  bash,  such  as  it 
was  well-nigh  when  the  aboriginals  roamed  through  it. 
And  here  in  this  trackless  bush  lay  djdng  a  poor  Irish- 
woman ;  here,  miles  and  miles  away  from  ci\'ilizatioa, 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  from  the  green  hillside  by  the 
Shannon  where  she  was  born  and  where  her  friends  still 
lived.  AVas  it  for  this  she  left  her  native  land,  her  home, 
her  family,  her  friends  ?  Was  it  for  this  she  embarked 
on  the  boundless  ocean,  sailed  down  tropical  seas,  and 
arrived  in  far  off  and  unknown  lands?  Was  it  such  a 
consummation  as  this  she  desired?  Was  this  the  limit  of 
her  aspirations — to  die  alone  in  the  home  of  the  Australian 
aboriginal,  and  be  forgotten  like  him?  Alas,  how  far 
differently  did  her  hopes  tend  when  she  left  her  native 
land  and  set  out  for  the  El  Dorado  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere !  She  fondly  hoped  to  amass  a  fortune  and  return 
after  a  few  years  in  triumph  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  Had 
she  seen  the  fate  that  awaited  her  she  would  have  been 
prostrated  by  despair.  13 at  hop3  buoyed  and  decoyed  her, 
and  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  hid  the  future  from  her. 
Otherwise,  as  I  say,  her  life  would  have  been  crushed  at 
the  prospect  the  future  would  display  to  her. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed  their  present  state. 

And  the  reason  springs  from  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
for,  as  the  poet  continues  : — 

Else  who  would  suffer  being  here  below. 

But,  though  in  one  sense  the  end  of  this  poor  woman 
was  sad  to  the  last  degree,  in  reality,  looking  with  the  eyes 
of  faith,  it  was  a  glorious  one.  Who  would  not  envy  the 
death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  alone  in  that  desolate  island 
in  the  China  sea?  This  woman  was  not  a  saint  like 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  she  did  not  seek  the  martyr's 
crown.  She  wandered  for  fortune,  not  for  God  ;  but  her 
death  reproduced  many  of  the  happy  circumstances  that 
surrounded  the  death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Her  end  was, 
I  believe,  the  end  of  the  just.  She  brought  her  faith  pure 
from  her  native  land ;  but  out  here  in  the  Australian  bush, 
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away  from  home  and  friends,  with  the  wonders  of  nature 
for  her  only  book  and  her  only  instructor,  the  sorrows  of 
her  life  still  more  purified  and  elevated  and  strengthened  it, 
and  now  at  her  death  it  is  burning  as  brightly  as  it  ever 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  God's  chosen  ones.  Her  wish  was 
to  see  a  minister  of  that  religion  she  loved  before  she  died  ; 
her  fear  was  that  the  wish  would  not  be  gratified,  but  the 
fear  was  groundless.  Distance,  night,  pathless  forests  are 
no  barrier  to  the  execution  of  God's  beneficent  will,  and 
this  poor  daughter  of  Erin,  who  clung  to  her  faith  with 
unfailing  tenacity,  will  have  the  sorrows  of  death  lightened 
by  the  tenderest  and  most  inspiring  consolations  of  religion. 
She  went  to  add  another  to  that  glorious  multitude  which 
the  '  island  of  saints  '  has  given  to  God's  kingdom. 

I  was  extremely  touched  by  this  death-bed  scene,  and 
it  has  made,  I  believe,  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
memory.  I  never  realized  till  then  what  love  of  country 
was,  and  the  deep  hold  it  has  on  the  human  heart.  Here 
was  one  whom,  because  of  her  religion,  I  would  willingly 
serve  at  great  inconvenience  to  myself,  but  the  motive 
urging  me  would,  to  a  great  extent,  reside  in  the  intellect 
only :  the  feelings  and  the  passions  would  not  be  excited. 
But  when  I  found  she  came  from  my  native  land,  and  that 
the  blood  of  our  common  ancestors  flowed  in  her  veins,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could,  with  pleasure,  sacrifice  my  life  to  serve 
her.  Let  no  one  delude  himself  with  any  illusions  of  great 
perfection,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vain  philanthropy  he 
strips  himself  of  his  patriotism.  It  may  be,  indeed,  a  grand 
ideal  to  recognize  no  distinction  of  country  or  race,  but  to 
regard  all  men  as  brothers,  and  love  them  with  a  uniform 
affection ;  but  such  an  ideal  is  to  be  contemplated  only  in 
that  life  where  nature  has  not  created  such  distinctions. 
A  well-regulated  patriotism  which  co-exists  with  a  genuine 
spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  other  peoples  is  the  true  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at.  Almighty  God  does  not  forbid  us  to  love 
our  parents  and  friends  with  a  stronger  afi'ection  tlian  that 
which  we  feel  towards  our  ordinary  neighbours,  and  neither 
is  it  against  His  will  to  love  our  countrymen  and  to  serve 
them  more  than  we  love  or  serve  the  members  of  other 
nationalities. 
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I  came  away  from  that  poor  woman  consoled  and  cheered, 
and  free  from  any  anxiety  in  her  regard.    In  my  journey 
outward  the  fear  of  arriving  too  late,  and  the  probability,  or, 
at  least,  the  possibility  of  i.he  eternal  interests  of  a  human 
soul  being  at  stake,  made  me  impatient  to  reach  my  destina- 
tion and,  consequently,  unfit  to  observe  the  strange  scenes 
through  which  I   v/as  passing.     But   when  the  strain 
was  removed  from  my  mind,  and  I  set  out  leisurely  for 
my  homeward  journey,  I  felt  thoroughly  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  my  situation.    I  had  all  the  opportunities  I 
could  desire.    The  Australian  bush  lay  all  about  me  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  viewing  it.  The 
moon  was  careering  majestically  through  a  sky  chequered 
by  not  even  the  faintest  speck  of  cloud.    There  was  not  a 
breath  to  shake  the  aspen  leaf :  nature  was  hushed  into 
profound  repose.    An  Australian  night  must  be  observed 
before  it  can  be  realized ;  imagination  utterly  fails  to 
reproduce  its  calm,  its  mellow  softness,  its  beauteous  sky 
with  its  myriad  of  twinkling  luminaries  and  its  majestic 
orb  shedding  a  full  unclouded  light  on  the  sleeping  earth 
beneath.    The  only  descriptions  that  seem  to  me  at  all 
adequate  or  applicable  to  it  are  those  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Seme  du  Chretienisme  paints  what  he  saw  in  the  mid- 
night forests  of  the  New  World.    But  this  night  was,  even 
in  Australia,  exceptionally  splendid.  I  returned  by  the  same 
tortuous  path  along  which  I  had  come,  carefully  observant 
of  my  surroundings.    In  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw  what 
I  had  long  since  read  of,  and  what  I  so  much  desired  to  see, 
the  lovely  Australian  bush.    It  was  not  what  it  appeared  as 
I  approached.    Density  or  darkness  is  not  its  characteristic. 
It  was  entirely  free  from  underwood,  and  the  trees  which 
rose  up  straight  and  gaunt  were  devoid  of  any  but  the  most 
scanty  foliage.    The  branches  were  few  and  stunted,  and  in 
most  cases  did  not  stretch  out  their  arms  till  many  feet 
from  the  ground.    The  leaves  stood  up  erect,  parallel  to  the 
trunk,  or  reversed  themselves  and  drooped  down  perpendicu- 
larly towards  the  ground.  They  never  assumed  a  horizontal 
position  as  in  the  case  of  the  thickly  covered  trees  of 
•European  countries,  and  afforded  no  protection  to  the  naked 
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limbs  tbat  bore  tbem.  Xeitber  did  tbey  produce  any  shade, 
so  tbat  the  \i(^ht  streamed  freely  througb.  Far  along  beneath 
the  eye  could  penetrate  through  the  bare  trunks,  whilst 
overhead  the  vault  of  heaven  was  fully  visible.  The  efful- 
gence of  the  moon  cast  itself  on  the  trees  not  indeed  as  a 
flood  of  light,  but  it  searched  them  thoroughly,  piercing 
them  in  every  direction,  and  illumining  the  ground  under- 
neath wherever  their  slender  shadows  were  not  cast. 
Heaviness  and  gloom  were  entirely  absent.  The  whole 
scene — and  this  is  I  believe  generally  true  of  Australian 
forests — had  an  air  of  lightness  about  it.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  it  lacked  sublimity,  and  the  impression  it 
conveyed  to  the  mind  was  not  such  as  would  be  caused  in 
the  forests  of  the  Old  World  with  their  dense  foliage, 
spreading  trees,  and  thick  undergrowth.  But  though  in 
this  respect  unfit  to  cause  any  grand  and  solemn  emotions, 
in  other  respects  the  deficiency  is  amply  supplied  ;  and 
though  Australian  forests  are  remarkable  for  their  airiness 
and  lightness,  still  they  impress  the  soul  most  profoundly. 

Life  and  lightness,  as  I  say,  characterize  their  appearance 
but  otherwise  all  is  rest  and  silence.  Not  a  sound  will  be 
heard  for  the  most  part  to  break  in  on  the  stillness  that 
reigns  about  them.  There  are  no  birds  to  fill  the  air  with 
their  music  and  make  the  trees  re-echo  their  soft  notes. 
The  few  that  are  there  are  dumb.  There  are  few  leaves 
to  rustle  in  the  breeze,  and  few  branches  to  moan  when 
shaken  by  the  wind.  The  strong,  firm-set  trunk  alone  rises 
up  prominently  to  resist  the  influences  of  the  gale.  There 
are  no  brooks  to  give  forth  their  rippling  sound  as  they 
creep  along  under  the  shady  covering.  Even  wild  animals 
will  rarely  be  met  with.  The  graveyard  is  animated  in 
comparison  with  the  Australian  bush,  for  there,  at  least,  we 
have  the  remembrances  of  past  life,  there  at  least  the  trees 
moan  and  rustle  in  the  breeze,  but  in  the  Australian  forest 
all  is  silence  and  rest — silence,  deep  oppressive  silence,  is 
the  dominant  feature.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  profundity  and  awfulness  of  this  silence  ; 
it  is  indescribable  in  its  intensity.  The  mind,  though  at 
first  soothed  under  its  influence,  soon  becomes  appalled  at 
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its  iBonotonous  uniformity.  If  it  only  were  broken  now 
and  then,  if  only  the  voice  of  a  bird  broke  in  on  it  from 
time  to  time  enlivening  it  with  song,  if  only  a  streamlet 
babbled  along  making  only  the  faintest  murmur,  it  would 
be  not  only  tolerable  but  tranquillizing  and  subduing.  But 
Providence  seems  to  have  doomed  it  to  absolute  abandon- 
ment by  all  that  is  songful  and  cheering  in  nature,  or  in  the 
irrational  creation.  If  ever  this  dreadful  silence  will  be 
broken  it  will  only  be  when  the  animals  and  birds  of  other 
lands  will  have  grown  sufficiently  numerous  to  penetrate 
those  forests  and  impart  to  them  that  life  and  song  which 
they  so  sadly  want. 

But  in  these  endless  forests  it  is  not  alone  the  awful 
silence  that  presses  on  the  mind.    They  have  a  history 
and  associations,  and  possess  an  interest  superior  in  some 
respects  to  anything  the  civilized  world  can  boast  of.  They 
are  the  '  ancients  of  diys,'  old  as  the  limitless  ocean  that 
bathes  their  shores.    The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  Great 
"Wall  of  China  are  young  in  comparison  with  them.  They 
existed  when  as  yet  the  human  race  had  not  advanced  across 
the  Caucasus  or  the  Caspian  sea,  before  the  Tower  of  Babel 
raised  its  ill-starred  head  to  heaven.    It  may  be  they  are 
older  than  the  Deluge,   Northern  countries  were  submerged 
under  the  divine  wrath  when,  perhaps,  they  enjoyed  undis- 
turbed serenity.    They  were  not  polluted  by  the  wickedness 
of  man,  for  as  yet  no  human  voice  was  heard  within  them 
and  no  human  foot  awoke  an  echo  from  their  depths.  They 
merited  not  therefore  the  divine  chastisement,  and  possibly, 
nay  probably,  they  did  not  receive  it  ;  they  may  have  been 
coming  and  going,  fading  and  blooming,  dying  and  reviving 
long  ages  before  the  commission  of  those  crimes  which  made 
the  Creator  '  repent  that  He  had  made  man.'   "Who  can  tell 
if  they  are  not  as  old  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  nay  that  thej'' 
spread  their  dark  mass  on  the  earth  long  before  man  had 
been  created.    They  could  not  have  been,  indeed,  when  the 
primaeval  waters  rolled  over  the  chaotic  globe,  but  none  can 
say  they  did  not  spring  up  long  ages  before  the  irrational 
creation  came  into  being.    Their  age,  regard  it  as  you  may, 
is  something  appalling,  of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  lend  ta 
their  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
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Then  their  conuection  with  the  unhappy  race  that  so  long 
held  undisputed  possession  of  them  cannot  fail  to  invest 
them  with  a  new  and  thrilling  interest.  Numberless  questions 
rise  up  in  the  mind  about  this  wild  people  that  made  these 
woods  their  home.  Who  were  these  strange  inhabitants  of 
the  forest?  When  did  they  come?  Whence  came  they? 
They  sprang  from  the  great  common  father  of  the  human 
family,  and  their  original  home  must  have  been  in  the 
Asiatic  plains ;  how  did  they  migrate  across  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean  that  stretched  away  to  the  southern 
continent  ?  How  did  they  lose  so  much  of  what  they  once 
possessed,  and  become  hideous  in  body  and  degraded  in 
mind  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  the  Australian 
bush  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  that  strange  and 
unhappy  race  that  once  animated  it,  and  asking  oneself  such 
questions  about  them.  But  conjectures  will  be  the  only  answer. 
Their  origin  and  history  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. It  is  known  that  they  were  members  of  the  great 
human  family,  that  they  were  wild  and  uncouth,  and  brutal 
and  degraded,  but  who  they  were  and  where  they  came  from 
exactly  will  never  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Soon  all 
remnant  of  them  will  have  disappeared.  They  are  melting 
away  before  the  light  of  civilization.  The  presence  of  the 
white  man  has  proved  the  bane  of  their  existence.  His  vices 
are  their  destruction.  Never  more  will  they  bound  through 
these  silent  forests.  Never  more  will  their  'boomerang' 
hurtle  through  the  air.  Never  more  will  their  fantastic 
'  corroborrees '  startle  the  wild  birds  from  their  slumbers. 
They  are  going  rapidly,  irresistibly.  The  white  man  seeks 
to  xetain  a  remnant  of  them  as  curiosities  and  relics  of 
vanished  times,  but  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  stayed  by 
him,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  among  the  '  things 
that  were.' 

This  silent,  lonely,  awful  bush  will  survive  them  a 
little  while,  but  only  a  little  while.  It,  too,  is  advancing 
swiftly  to  its  fate.  Its  age  will  not  save  it.  Of  immeasur- 
able antiquity  it  will  add  little  of  the  future  to  its  past.  Its 
knell  has  sounded.  The  curling  smoke  that  rises  up  and 
spreads  itself  as  a  black  cloud  so  often  over  yonder  silent 
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city  is  ominous  of  its  destiny.  The  sounds  that  so  often 
resound  through  its  streets  are  a  sure  presage  of  its  doom. 
It  will  vanish  to  make  room  for  a  new  state  of  things,  to  be 
succeeded  by  green  fields,  and  happy  homes,  and  clustering 
hamlets. 

As  I  said,  it  will  find  a  glorious  successor.  Civili- 
zation and  religion  will  benefit  by  the  change,  but  it  will 
not  be  all  gain.  The  romance,  the  wildness,  the  silence  that 
speak  to  the  heart  and  awaken  such  beautiful  sentiments 
will  have  gone  for  ever.  The  race  whose  degradation  and 
misfortunes  would  inspire  to  such  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and 
call  into  existence  a  new  constellation  of  saints,  will  have 
been  swept  away,  and  much  that  is  undesirable  will  come 
in  the  train  of  civilization  and  civilized  men.  Much  refined 
vice,  much  abandonment  to  the  wealth  and  pleasure  of  this 
world,  much  that  deforms  the  moral  countenance  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  too  often  inculpable  vices  of  the  denizen  of 
the  forest. 

John  Mdephy. 
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Botes  anb  Slueriee 

THEOLOGY 

JURISDICTION   TO    HEAR    THK    CONFESSIONS    OF  NUNS 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — When  writing  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Eecord  on  the  question  under  the  above  heading,  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  parish  priests  can,  by  virtue  of  the 
office  they  hold,  without  any  other  approbation  or  faculties,  hear 
the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows,  who  may  happen  to  be 
their  parishioners. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  ventured  to  maintain  :  (a)  that  the 
doctrine,  as  here  stated,  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Genicot  and 
Gury  in  their  respective  treatises  on  Moral  Theology ;  (b)  that 
oanonically-constituted  parish  priests  in  Ireland  have,  from  the 
common  law  of  the  Church,  ordinary  jurisdiction,  in  foro  intcrno, 
over  these  nuns ;  and  (c)  that,  as  this  jurisdiction  is  in  possession, 
it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  sustained  till  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it. 

The  learned  writer,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  I.  B.  Record,  \ 
holds  the  opposite  opinion.  He  maintains  '  that,  in  Ireland, 
parish  priests,  as  such,  do  not  hold  faculties  to  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  nuns  with  simple  vows ;  that  the  faculty  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  these  nuns  is  usually  or  universally  withdrawn  from 
them ;  and  that  parish  priests  are  affected  by  the  reservation  of 
nuns  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  curates  and  other  confessors.' 

In  support  of  this  opinion  two  arguments  were  advanced. 
The  first  of  these  I  shall,  for  brevity  sake,  call  the  argument  from 
oral  testimony  ;  and  the  second,  the  argument  from  documentary 
evidence.  Before,  however,  examining  these  arguments  in  detail, 
I  deem  it  advisable  to  reaffirm  here  the  following  principle  laid 
down  in  my  former  letter,  i.e.,  that  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
canonically-constituted  parish  priests  have,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
from  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  foro 
intcrno  over  nuns  with  simple  vows.  By  their  canonical  institu- 
tion they  acquire  this  jurisdiction,  and  they  continue  to  hold  it  till 
it  is  expressly  withdrawn  from  them.  They  cannot,  of  course,  in 
virtue  of  this  jurisdiction,  absolve  nuns  or  others  from  reserved 
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cases — sms  or  censures  ;  for,  as  Bouix,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  says  : — '  Quamvis  ordinariam  jurisdictionem  suam  habeat 
parochus  a  lege,  earn  tamen  habet  dependentem  ab  ordinario,. 
quoad  culparum  reservationein.' 

Having  premised  this  principle,  I  submit  that  anybody  holding 
the  opinion  that  parish  priests  in  this  country  have  been  deprived 
of  the  jurisdiction  certainly  conferred  on  them  by  the  Church 
must  be  prepared  to  bring  forward  unquestionable  proofs  in 
suppoi't  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  onus  prohandi  rests  with 
him,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  jurisdiction  of  parish  priests  must 
be  maintained  till  it  is  proved  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it. 
This  much  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  admitted  by  all ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments. 

The  first  of  them  is  of  the  following  nature  : — Inquiries  were 
made  in  a  large  number  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  is  the  exact  position  of  parish  priests  as 
regards  the  confessions  of  nuns  in  their  parishes.  The  result,  we 
are  told,  was :  '  That  in  not  even  one  of  the  twelve  dioceses  in 
which  the  inquiries  were  made  have  parish  priests,  as  such,  the 
faculty  to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns.'  The  argument  itself 
runs  thus  : — 

'  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law.  Whether  or  not 
parish  priests,  as  such,  can,  in  Ireland,  hear  the  confessions 
of  nuns  depends  on  the  will  of  the  bishops.  So  much  is  rightly 
conveyed  by  Gury  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  Is  it,  then,  the 
fact  that  the  bishops  in  Ireland  reserve  the  confessions  of  nuns 
from  parish  priests  ?  Of  course  there  is  only  one  decisive  way 
of  solving  that  question — by  instituting  inquiries  in  the  various 
dioceses.' 

This  is  the  first  argument,  and  it  is,  I  confess,  not  easy  to 
grapple  with  it.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  represented  the  individual  opinions  of  the  persons  con- 
sulted, or  whether  they  may  not  have  been  mere  statements  of 
the  fact  that  in  these  dioceses  there  are  confessors — ordinary  and 
extraordinary — appointed  to  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns.  There 
was,  apparently  at  least,  no  statute  or  synodal  decree  of  any  kind 
quoted ;  and,  of  course,  legal  enactments  are  of  vital  importance 
in  a  discussion  such  as  this.  This  is,  I  think,  what  is  conveyed 
by  Gury  in  the  passage  referred  to  ;  for,  he  writes  :  '  Certum  est 
tamen  episcopos  statuere  posse,  ut  etiam  pro  talibus  {Sororihus  a 
Charitate)  audieadis  speciaUs  approbatio  sit  obtinenda.  Unde 
statutis  episcopalibus  standum  est.' 
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I  do  not,  inoieover,  feel  disposed  to  admit  that  '  the  question 
under  discussion  is  one  of  fact,  not  of  law.'  To  me  it  seems  to^ 
be  a  question  of  law  rather  than  of  fact.  It  is  what  is  known  to 
jurists  and  canonists  as  a  factum  jnridicim,  or  a  fact  connected 
with  and  founded  on  a  law ;  and  the  existence  of  the  fact  depends 
on  the  establishment  of  the  law.  If,  therefore,  the  fact  exists  it 
can,  and  indeed  ultimately  it  must,  be  proved  from  the  existence 
of  some  law,  or  some  legally  established  custom.  As,  however, 
facts  of  all  kinds  are  proverbially  stubborn  things,  and  if  proved, 
effectually  dispose  of  theoretic  reasoning  and  speculation,  I 
prefer  to  proceed  no  fui-ther  with  this  point,  till  we  are  told  some- 
thing more  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  rests. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  second  argument.  It  is  taken  from  a 
passage  in  the  Statuta  Dioccsana  of  Dublin,  1831,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Siinodus  D-iocesana  Dublin.,  1879,  page  105.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Among  the  statutes  binding  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Dublin,  as  far  back  in  the  last  century  as  1831,  we  find  the 
following  : — "  .  .  .  declaramus  quod  cum  facultatem  confessiones 
excipiendi  concedimus  nullo  modo  intendimus  includere  potestatem 
absolvendi  a  casibus  reservatis  nisi  talis  potestas  explicite  concedi- 
tur."  And  in  a  footnote  is  added  (and  to  this  we  draw  attention) : — 
"  Similiter  reservatur  facultas  excipiendi  Confessiones  Monialium." 

'  As  the  ordinary  reservation  of  sins  affected  parish  priests  as 
well  as  others,  so  the  confessions  of  nuns  were  by  this  declaration 
reserved  from  parish  priests  throughout  the  province  of  Dublin.' 

In  replying  to  this  argument,  which  is  more  tangible  than 
the  preceding  one,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  interpret  the  passage 
here  quoted,  just  as  I  should  do  if  I  found  it  in  any  of  the  books 
of  the  decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  which 
treats  of  reserved  cases.  It  must,  therefore,  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  hermeneutics  applicable  to 
these  cases.  '  We  declare '  [says  the  statute]  '  that  when  we 
give  faculties  to  hear  confessions  we  do  not  intend  to  include  the 
faculty  (potestatem)  of  absolving  from  reserved  cases,  unless  this 
faculty  is  expi-essly  given.'  And  in  the  footnote  of  a  line  in 
length  it  is  stated  that  the  faculty  of  hearing  the  confessions  of 
nuns  is,  in  hke  manner,  reserved.  Here  there  is  question  of 
a,  reservation  of  some  kind — a  res  odiosa  in  Canon  Law.  It  muEt, 
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t'lerefore,  be  interpreted  strictly,  according  to  the  strict  sense  of 
the  terms  used: — 'Odia  restringi  et  favores  convenit  ampliari.' 
(Reg.  15,  in  6''.)  Consequently  the  term  Mojiialium  must  be 
taken  in  its  strict  acceptation ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
then  is  :  '  When  we  give  faculties  to  hear  confessions  we  do  not 
include  the  faculty  to  absolve  from  reserved  cases ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  is  reserved  the  faculty  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
{Monialium)  nuns  who  have  solemn,  vows.'  This  is  the  natural 
and  rational  interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted  ;  it  is  the  inter- 
pretation already  given  in  my  former  letter,  and  it  excludes  from 
the  reservation  nuns  who  have  only  simple  vows. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  same  word — Monialcs — occurs  in  the  Bulla  JEtcrni  Patris, 
announcing  the  late  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year.  Nuns — Moniales — 
had  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  confessor,  to  whom  they  might 
make  their  Jubilee  confession,  with  the  limitation,  however,  that 
he  should  be  of  the  number  of  those  approved  for  nuns.  A  question 
was  proposed  as  to  whether  this  legislation  applied  to  nuns  having 
only  simple  vows.  The  answer  was  in  the  negative ;  that  it  did 
not  include  these  nuns — that  nuns  with  simple  vows  could  select 
any  approved  confessor  to  hear  their  confessions.  '  Ad  moniales 
[says  the  reply]  quoque  simplicia  vota  professas  spectare  bene- 
ficia  Bullae  ^terni  Patris,  eisque  licere  confessarium  sibi  semel 
eligere  ex  simpliciter  approbatis  ad  audiendas  confessiones  per- 
sonarium  secularium.  S.  Poenit".  data  die  II  Jan.  1900,  super 
quaesitis  Emihi.  Card.  Vic.  Urbis.'  This  reply  speaks  for  itself, 
and  it  shows  that  the  interpretation  given  above  is  the  correct  one. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  for  argument's  sake — dato  scd 
non  coneesso — ^we  understand  by  Monialcs,  nuns  with  simple  vows, 
it  will  not,  it  seems  to  me,  follow,  that  parish  priests  cannot, 
therefore,  hear  their  confessions.  In  the  passage  quoted,  there  is 
a  quastion  of  mere  reservation  of  some  kind — '  Eeservatur  facultas 
excipiendi  confessiones  Monialium.'  Now  if  this  ailected  parish 
priests  it  would  be  something  more — a  good  deal  more — than  a 
mere  reservation.  It  would  be  a  revoking  of  the  jurisdiction  given 
them  by  the  Church.  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  footnote, 
such  as  this,  of  a  line  in  length,  producing  the  effect  here  attributed 
to  iti  i.e.,  withdrawing  from  all  '  the  parish  priests  throughout  the 
province  of  Dublin  '  a  jurisdiction  conferred  on  them  by  the  Church. 
It  may,  indeed,  suffice  to  withhold  or  reserve  this  faculty  from 
confessors  who  have  only  delegate  jurisdiction — who  have  only 
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what  faculties  the)-  receive  from  the  Ordinary.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
withhold  or  reserve  jurisdiction  from  those  who  have  never  received 
it — not  to  delegate  or  sub-delegate  jurisdiction;  and  quite  a 
different  thing  to  withdraw  jurisdiction  from  those  who  have 
received  it  from  the  Church.  '  Turpius  ejicitur  quam  non  recipi- 
tur  hospes.' 

This  distinction  between  ordinary  and  delegate  jurisdiction  is 
well  explained  by  Carninal  de  la  Luzerne  in  the  following  passage 
taken  from  his  {Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Eviqtces  ct  des  i)r&trcs),  Migue 
edition,  page  145 

'  La  qualite  d'ordinaire  employee  dans  le  droit,  est  la  contra- 
dictoire  de  deleguee.  .  .  .  On  entend  par  pouvoir  ordinaire  celui 
qui,  par  le  di'oit  Communet  non  pas  seulement  par  la  volonte 
transitoire  du  Superieur,  est  propre  a  un  titre  ;  qui  se  confere  avec 
le  titi-e  ;  qui  ne  se  perd  qu'avec  le  titre  ;  qui  comprend  Tuniversalite 
des  fonctions  attachees  au  titre.  Le  pouvoir  delegue  est  celui  qui 
n'est  point  aCfecte  par  le  droit  a  un  titre  mais  qui  est  confie  par  le 
Superieur  a  une  certaine  personne  ;  celui  dont  I'etendue  etla  duree 
dependent  de  la  volonte  de  celui  qui  le  confere.' 

In  the  third  place,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  following  note,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Synodus 
Dioccsana  Dubliiicnsis  (page  105),  immediately  under  the  one 
just  quote i — '  Vide  Syn.  Dioe'j.  Dub.  (1379)  Das.  "5,  ubi  exhibentur 
omnes  casus  in  Dioecesi  Dub.  Ordinario  reservati  :  proinde 
Ordinario  non  reservantur  peccata  hie  recensita  quae  in  tabula 
supra  tradita  (page  14)  non  continentur.' 

From  the  place  here  referred  to  (page  14)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reserved  cases  of  the  year  1831,  have  been  modified,  limited, 
and  changed.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point  the  troublesome 
footnote — '  Eeservatur  facultas  excipiendi  Confessiones  Moni- 
alium  ' — has  been  altogether  omitted. 

It  remains  now  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  passage  from 
Gury  quoted  in  my  former  letter.  The  sentence  is  as  follows  : — 
'  Episcopi  tamen  assignando  talibus  Monialibus  Confessarios 
ordinaries  et  extraordiuarios  (ut  expeJit),  non  videntur  tollere  a 
parochisj  facultates  ordinarias  quas  in  tituli  sui  habent,  excipiendi 
Confessiones  earum  quae  in  sua  parochia  versantur.'  Of  this 
sentence  the  learned  wi'iter  in  the  I.  E.  Record  says: — 'It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  words  in  which  Gury  hesitatingly  put 
forward  the  opinion  just  referred  to  were  deliberately  omitted  by 
various  editors  of  Gury's  work.    The  omission  is  suggestive ; 
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perhaps  it  is  significant.'  The  words  here  quoted  are  not  omitted 
by  either  the  Koman  (Propaganda)  editor  of  Gury,  or  by  the 
Eatisbon  editor  of  his  work.  They  are  given  in  these  editions  of 
Gury  just  as  I  have  quoted  them  here.  They  ai"e,  indeed,  omitted 
from  the  text  in  the  Ballerini  and  Palmieri  editions  of  Gury  ;  only, 
however,  to  be  replaced  by  the  following  words : — 

'Quando  aut  ecclesia  aut  Confessarii  ab  Antistita  designati 
fuerint,  manifestum  est,  utique  praeter  regulam,  sed  valide  confiteri 
monialem,  quemcunque  demum  Confessarium  et  ubicumque  eligat. 
Immo  juxta  generale  principium,  odia  esse  restringenda,  id  ipsum 
retinendum,  si  designatio  ab  ordinario  fiat,  nisi  expresse  hie  addat, 
neminem  praeter  designates  haberi  posse  uti  pro  illis  monialibus 
approbatum.' 

The  change  here  effected  is,  no  doubt,  very  significant. 

Def.  Par. 

The  controversial  methods  of  our  correspondent  may  have 
some  advantage.  But,  they  have  no  attraction  for  us.  Life 
is  too  short.  The  point  at  issue  is  clear  and  what  we,  at  all 
events,  have  to  say  in  regard  to  it  can  be  put  in  a  few  words. 

The  question  that  still  troubles  our  correspondent  is 
whether,  according  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  discipline 
in  Ireland,  parish  priests,  as  such,  retain  jurisdiction  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows.  An  appeal  to 
the  common  law  of  the  Church  will  not  answer  that  question. 
For,  as  our  correspondent  admits,  the  bishops  may,  in  this 
particular,  restrict  the  faculties,  which  a  parish  priest,  as 
such,  derives  from  the  common  law.  Is  there  such  a 
restriction  placed  on  the  faculties  of  parish  priests  in 
Ireland?  In  order  to  satisfy  our  correspondent  on  that 
question  of  fact,  as  we  must  still  regard  it,  we  made 
inquiries  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  and  in  almost 
half  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  and  we  gave  the  result  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Recced.  Our  corre- 
spondent now  suggests  that,  perhaps,  our  inquiries  were 
not  addressed  to  the  proper  quarters,  or  that  we  put 
some  irrelevant  questions,  and  then,  to  suit  our  ovfn 
purposes,  switched  on  the  answers  as  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  he  is  concerned.  We  are  sure  that  the 
implied  charge  of  stupidity  or  bad  faith  has  been  made 
"anintentionally.  And  we,  there''ore,  assure  our  correspondent 
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—  (1)  That  we  sought  information,  regarding  this  point  of 
diocesan  discipline,  from  the  bishops  themselves.  (2)  That 
tbe  question  put  to  the  bishops  was,  not  some  irrelevant 
question,  but  the  identical  question  that  he  is  desirous  to 
solve.  And  (■'^)  that  we  have  direct  testimony,  in  writing  (in 
most  instances),  from  these  bishops,  that,  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  parish  priests,  as  such,  do  not  hold  faculties  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple  vows.  We  selected  the 
dioceses  in  which  to  make  inquiries  without  any  special 
antecedent  knowledge  of  tbe  diocesan  arrangements.  As 
the  replies  have  been  unanimous,  we  have  assumed  that, 
leaving  room  for  possible  exceptions,  the  practice  all  over 
Ireland  is  what  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  test  cases.  This 
argument  from  the  testimony  of  the  bishops  was  the  one 
and  only  argument  which  we  used  in  the  February  issue  to 
support  our  main  contention.  We  think  it  sufficient.  For 
when  a  bishop  states  expressly  that  certain  cases  are  reserved 
in  his  diocese,  we,  fur  our  own  part,  do  not,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  our  correspondent,  feel  justified  in 
questioning  the  fact.  That,  then  is  our  whole  case  ;  it  needs 
no  further  comment.    All  else  is  beside  the  main  question- 

The  other  points  of  our  correspondent's  letter,  therefore, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  truly  discouraging,  however, 
to  find  that,  at  this  stage,  our  correspondent,  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  his  present  letter,  explicitly  represents  us  as 
denying  certain  propositions  which  we  have  never  so  much 
as  questioned.'  In  this  and  other  matters  we  leave  our 
previous  communications  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  correspondent  missed  the  point  of  our  reference  to 
tbe  fact  that  throughout  the  province  of  Dublin  in  1831 
the  confessions  of  nuns  were  reserved  from  parish  priests, 
as  well  as  from  other  confessors.  The  discipline  of  1901  is 
not  the  discipline  of  1831 ;  nor  did  we  attempt  to  prove  cases 
reserved  now,  because  they  were  reserved  early  in  the  last 
century.  But  our  correspondent  had  stated  that  he  '  never 
heard  or  read  of  such  a  wholesale  withdrawal  of  faculties  '  in 
regard  to  the  confessions  of  nuns  as  that  for  which  we 


*  i.e.,  The  propositions  marked  (a),  (/-).  and  (c)  in  the  second  parngtaph  of 
our  correspondcut's  letter,  pag-o  -yiO  above. 
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contended.  In  view  of  that  statement,  we  thought  it  relevant 
to  point  out  that,  W'hatever  may  be  said  of  existing  legislation, 
he  could  find  in  the  Diocesan  Statutes,  printed  for  his  own 
province  in  1831,  the  very  reservation  with  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  unacquainted.  He  now  asks  us  to  believe 
that  this  reservation  referred  to  the  confessions  of  nuns  with 
solemn  vows.  But,  these  confessions  were  already  reserved 
by  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  so  that  our  correspondent's 
interpretation  makes  the  four  bishops  of  the  Dublin  province 
formally  reserve  what  was  already  reserved.  Are  we  to 
assume,  also,  that  our  correspondent  has  satisfied  himself 
that  there  were,  in  1831,  in  each  of  the  dioceses  of  that 
province,  convents  of  nuns  with  solemn  vows  ?  It  is  needless 
to  call  attention  to  that  passage,  in  which  it  is  objected  that, 
as  this  reservation  occurs  in  a  footnote,  it  cannot  affect 
parish  priests.  Curates,  it  is  urged,  may  be  dealt  with  in 
footnotes  but  not  parish  priests  ;  and  it  passes  all  belief  that 
a  parish  priest  should  be  disposed  of  in  a  footnote  '  of  a  line 
in  length.'  The  humour  of  this  is  on  the  surface,  but  we  can 
offer  no  help  in  finding  the  argument.  It  is  only  fair  to  all 
persons  concerned  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  argument  is 
not  a  parish  priest. 

Prom  our  correspondent's  reference  to  the  changes  in 
the  statutes  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  an  unguarded  reader 
might  understand  him  to  state  that  parish  priests,  as  such, 
in  Dublin,  can  now  hear  the  confessions  of  nuns  with  simple 
vows.  But,  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  that  statement.    We  commend  his  prudence. 

The  words  quoted  from  Ballerini,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  our  correspondent's  letter,  expressly  refer  to  places  in 
which  nuns  confess  like  the  ordinary  faithful  in  the  paro- 
chial churches,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Ballerini,  the  custom  is  that  they  can  confess  validly,  not 
merely  to  the  parish  priest  but  to  any  other  approved 
confessor.  These  words,  then,  do  not  avail  to  sustain  any 
special  privilege  for  parish  priests ;  nor  do  they  throw  any 
light  whatever  on  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of  a  parish 
priest  in  Ireland.  For,  as  we  said  in  our  last  paper  on  this 
subject,  wherever  it  is  known,  from  an  express  declaration 
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of  the  bishop  or  from  the  traditional  or  recognized  discipline 
of  the  diocese,  that  the  bishop  does  or  does  not  withdraw 
from  parish  priests  the  faculty  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
nans  with  simple  vows  that  settles  the  question.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  bishops  the  state  of  existing 
diocesan  legislation.  If  our  correspondent  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  result,  v;e  incline  to  believe  that  the  fault  is  not 
ours. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  JtTBILEE  i 

It  is  unnecessar)',  and,  in  the  space  available,  it  would  be 
impossible,  to  give  here  all  the  queries  that  we  have 
received  regarding  the  present  Jubilee.  Correspondents 
will,  no  doubt,  be  content  if  they  fiad  in  these  notes  the 
solution  of  their  difficulties.  Once  for  all,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  throughout,  we  mean  to  speak  of  the 
present  extended  Jubilee  only.  Statements  made  in  these 
notes,  therefore,  must  not  be  applied,  without  discrimina- 
tion, to  other  Jubilees. 

For  gaining  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  certain 
conditions  are  required :  (1)  Ex  parte  operum ;  (2)  Ex 
parte  lucrantis. 

(1.)  Ex  p)arte  operum.  It  is  necessary  {a)  that  all  the 
works  prescribed,  i.e.,  confession,  communion,  and  the 
required  number  of  visits,  be  accurately  completed  within 
the  six  months  appointed  by  the  Ordinary.  Any  notable 
omission,  even  indeliberate — the  omission,  for  example,  by 
mistake,  of  one  of  the  prescribed  visits — would  entail  the 
loss  of  the  indulgence. 

(5)  The  works  done  must  be,  according  to  what  seems  the 
only  safe  opinion,  moraliter  honesta.  A  visit  to  the  church, 
made  solely  or  mainly  for  vain  glory,  would  not,  therefore, 
suffice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  work  substantially  good 
is  not  invalidated,  as  a  condition  for  the  Jubilee,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  accompanied  and  partly  vitiated  by 
some  unworthy  end  or  circumstance.    Hence,  a  visit  mainly 

^  To  ecouomi.se  srcico  we  omit,  jis  a  rule,  quotations  and  roftTcncos.  BuMidcs 
the  ol  !er  ■writers,  we  have  freely  iiJfed  Loiseaux,  Traite  dti  Juhilf  ;  Biiertien,  De 
JubiUteo  Aimi  Sancti,  1901  ;  also  the  valuabie  articles  contributtd  atvnriou-j 
times  to  the  I.  E.  Rkcokd  by  Plis  Gra(.'e  the  proccnt  .iii-chbishop  of  l>ubHn. 
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devotional,  but  also  an  occasion  for  vain  glory,  would  be 
sufficient.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  person  in  mortal 
sin  may  perform  an  act  that  is  morally  good,  and,  therefore, 
secure  the  condition  of  which  we  now  speak. 

(c)  "Works,  already  obligatory  under  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  will  not  suffice  as  conditions  for  the  Jubilee.  Hence, 
the  annual  Confession  and  Communion  will  not  avail  as  the 
Jubilee  Confession  and  Communion  ;  nor,  can  one  make  a 
visit  while  satisfying  the  Sunday  obligation  to  hear  Mass. 

{d)  No  special  order  need  be  observed  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  various  conditions.  The  faithful,  indeed,  are  to  be 
exhorted  to  perform  all  the  conditions  in  the  state  of  grace, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  begin  with 
confession.  But  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Those  who 
are  in  mortal  sin  may  begin  by  making  the  prescribed  visits; 
while,  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  grace  may  put  off  their 
confession  until  after  their  communion.  A  correspondent 
states  that  his  bishop  seems  to  require  the  faithful  to  begin 
with  confession.  A  bishop  may  recommend,  but  he  has 
no  power  to  insist  on  such  an  arrangement.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  our  correspondent  has,  in  this  instance, 
misinterpreted  the  intention  of  his  bishop. 

(2.)  Ex  parte  lucrantis,  the  following  conditions  are 
required : — 

(a)  Baptism. 

{h)  Freedom  from  major  excommunication.  In  view  of 
this  condition  the  Church  gives  most  ample  power  to 
confessors. 

(c)  A  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  due  to  God  in  respect 
of  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  is  already  forgiven.  If  there  be  no 
debt  there  can  be  no  remission  ;  if  there  be  a  debt  in  regard 
to  sin  not  yet  forgiven,  that  debt  cannot  yet  be  cancelled. 
In  neither  case  will  the  indulgence  remain,  as  it  were, 
suspended  for  future  use. 

{(i)  The  state  of  grace.  One  must  be  in  the  state  of 
grace  at  the  moment  when  he  completes  the  last  of  the 
prescribed  works.  Moreover,  if  he  wants  to  ensure  that 
the  indulgence  shall  have  the  full  effect,  which  it  is  per  se 
capable  of  producing,  he  must,  at  the  time  of  gaining  it, 
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have  obtained  forgiveness  of  all,  even  his  venial  sins.  But, 
as  we  have  already  conveyed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in 
the  state  of  grace  while  one  is  making  the  visits  to  the 
church  unless,  indeed,  in  the  case  where  one  completes  the 
conditions  for  the  Jubilee  by  a  visit. 

In  connection  with  this  condition,  the  question  is  raised 
whether  a  person  who  has  made  a  good  confession  and  com- 
mmaion,  but  subsequently  falls  into  mortal  sin,  and  while  in 
that  state  completes  his  visits,  may  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
reviviscence,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sacraments,  reap 
the  fruit  of  the  indulgence,  when  he  recovers  sanctify- 
ing grace.  Diana  thought  this  theory  of  reviviscence 
tenable.  There  is  nothing  repugnant  in  supposing  that 
the  Pope  could  make  such  reviviscence  possible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  i^ 
the  intention  of  the  Pope,  and  Diana's  opinion  is  universally 
rejected.  The  only  remedy  for  the  person  in  question,  there:: 
fore,  would  be  to  confess  again,  if  that  be  possible,  withii^ 
the  time  prescribed. 

(e)  Intention.  Authors  commonly  lay  down,  among  the 
conditions  necessary  for  profiting  by  indulgences  generally, 
that  one  must  have  the  intention  of  gaining  them,  But,  when 
they  come  to  specify  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  inten- 
tion required,  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion,  Some  are 
satisfied  with  what  they  call  an  interpretative  intention. 
This,  as  thsy  explain  it,  is  really  no  intention.  It  merely- 
supposes  (1)  that  a' man  is  not  positively  unwilling  to  gain 
an  indulgence,  and  (2)  that  if  he  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
gaining  it,  he  would  positively  desire  to  gain  it.  Such  an  in-, 
tention  is  always  present  in  the  case  of  those  for  whom  the 
question  is  at  all  practical.  Others  require,  and  arc  content 
with,  a  habitual  intention,  even  though  it  be  merely  implicit, 
Hence,  if  one  has  ever  expressly  intended  to  gain  all  the 
indulgences  he  can,  or,  if  he  has  ever  desired  to  he  an^ 
remain  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  to  participate  in  all 
the  graces  and  privileges  attaching  to  membership,  and,  if  he 
has  never  retracted  such  intention,  he  has  an  express  or  an 
implied  habitual  intention,  which  is  sufiicient  for  gaining 
all  the  indulgences  attached  to  his  good  works.    It  seems. 
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practically  impossible,  that  any  Catholic  should  be  found 
without  the  implied  habitual  intention  here  spoken  of. 
Some  writers  seem  to  require  a  virtual  intention ;  so  that 
according  to  them,  in  order  to  gain  any  indulgence,  one  should 
while  performing  the  work  or  works  to  which  an  indulgence 
is  attached,  be  acting  in  virtue  of  an  intention  previously 
formed.  But  v/hen  they  come  to  explain  what  they  mean 
by  a  virtual  intention,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  habitual  intention.^ 

To  us  it  seems,  as  we  have  already  said,  that,  in  practice, 
every  Catholic  has,  at  least,  an  implied  habitual  intention  of 
gaining  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee,  and  all  other  indul- 
gences, and  moreover  that  this  intention  is  quite  sufficient. 
But  looking  at  the  question  speculatively,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  even  an  interpretative  intention,  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  is  sufficient  for  gaining  indulgences  gene- 
rally and  among  them  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee.    If,  as 
Lugo^  urges,  the  satisfactory  efficacy  of  the  Mass,  for  example, 
can  be  applied  to  us,  without  any  intention  on  our  part,  if 
the  same  be  true  of  the  efficacy  of  our  own  good  works,  or  of 
those  of  our  neighbour  offered  to  God  on  our  behalf,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Pope  may  not,  if  he  wishes, 
apply  to  us  the  satisfactory  efficacy  of  an  indulgence,  without 
requiring  anything  more  than  an  interpretative  intention  on 
our  part.     On  the  other  hand,  a  special  intention  of  gaining 
an  indulgence  in  nowhere  expressly  required  as  a  condition, 
and  we  know,  moreover,  as  Lugo  testifies,  that  the  Pope  often 
grants  an  indulgence  in  respect  of  a  work  already  performed, 
where  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  was  no  more  than  an 
interpretative  intention.    V/e  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
there  is  much  room  for  solicitude  regarding  the  intention 
necessary  for  gaining  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee.    At  the 
same  time,  the  faithful  should  be  urged,  as  a  matter  of 
counsel,  to  have,  i:ot  only  in  making  the  visits,  but  also  at 
their  confession  and  com  amnion  an  express  actual  intention 
of  gaining  the  indulgence. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misconception,  it  may  be  well. 


'^Vide,  v.g.,  Beringer,  Lcs  In.lidi/tnces  I.  p.  G3,       -  J)c  PoeniteiUia  Dii-p.  27. 
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before  passing  from  this  point,  to  add  a  few  v/orde.  An 
express  intention  (not  necessarily  renewed  on  the  occasion 
of  gaininf;;  each  indulgence)  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to 
apply  indulgences  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  It  is  for 
applying,  however,  not  for  gaining  these  indulgences  that 
the  special  intention  is  necessary.  Again,  as  the  works 
performed  for  gaining  the  indulgence  must  be  morally  good, 
one  requires,  of  course,  an  intention — finis  honestus  ;  also, 
when  any  of  the  works  enjoined  requires  a  specific  intention, 
v.g.,  prayer  for  the  intention  of  the  Pope,  manifestly  this 
intention  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
required  conditions.  But,  in  both  these  cases,  the  intention 
necessary  is  quite  distinct  from  the  intention  of  gaining  the 
indulgence.  Lastly,  if  one  who  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the 
conditions  for  gaining  the  Jubilee  comes  to  confession  and 
seeks  to  have  any  of  the  Jubilee  privileges  exercised  in  his 
favour,  it  will  be  the  Confessor's  duty,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
his  penitent  has  a  bond  fide  intention  of  fulfilling  the  other 
conditions  and  gaining  the  Jubilee. 

We  may  now  take  up  in  order  the  Visits,  the  Confession, 
and  the  Communion.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  we  proceed, 
to  reply  to  the  questions  that  have  reached  us  in  connection 
with  each. 

The  Visits. — 1.  The  visits  prescribed  are,  apart  from 
legitimate  dispensation  or  commutation,  sixty  in  number. 
They  must  be  made  to  churches  or  chapels  duly  designated 
by  the  Ordinary  or  his  delegate,  four  visits  being  made 
each  day  for  fifteen  days.  The  days  may  or  may  not  be 
consecutive.  If  more  than  four  churches  be  anywhere 
designated,  as  they  may  be,  the  faithful  may  chose  any  four 
of  them  each  day,  hwt  they  are  not  bound  to  visit  more  than 
four  churches  any  day,  or  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
visits.  Where  more  than  one,  but  not  more  than  four, 
churches  have  been  designated,  it  will  be  necessary,  unless 
there  be  an  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  to  visit,  each 
day,  all  the  churches  named.  It  would  not  suffice,  as  one 
correspondent  suggests,  to  make  all  or  an  undue  proportion 
of  visits  to  one  church,  or  to  make  all  the  visits  due  at  one 
church,  before  making  any  at  the  others. 
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2.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  visits,  the  natural  or 
the  ecclesiastical  method  of  reckoning  the  day  tnay  be  used, 
i.e.,  one  may  count  either  from  (a)  midnight  to  midnight — 
the  natural  day ;  or  (b)  from  '  first  Vespers  '  to  night-fall  on 
the  following  day — the  ecclesiastical  day.  A  series  of  four 
visits  may,  therefore,  be  made,  at  any  time  between  midnight 
and  midnight,  or  within  the  longer  period  extending  from 
2  p.m.  until  night-fall  of  the  following  (natural)  day.  Whether 
the  days  selected  for  making  the  visits  be  consecutive  or 
not,  both  ways  of  reckoning  the  day  may  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. Hence,  a  person,  who  has  made  four  visits  in 
the  forenoon,  may,  after  2  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  begin  a  new 
series  of  (four)  visits,  which  may  be  validly  completed  at 
any  time  before  night-fall  of  the  following  day.'  If  one 
uses  the  ecclesiastical  method  of  computing  the  days,  the 
same  portions  of  time,  i.e.,  from  'first  Vespers'  to  night- 
fall, will  manifestly  belong  to  two  different  days.  A 
person,  therefore,  can,  between  '  first  Vespers '  and  night- 
fall, make  two  series  of  visits.  But  one  series  of  visits 
should  be  completed  before  the  next  is  begun.  It  would 
not,  we  think,  sufi&ce,  for  instance,  to  make  two  series 
concurrently,  making  two  successive  visits  to  each  of  four 
designated  churches.^  Again,  if  one  has  mads  four  visits 
in  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  and  a  second  four  for 
Tuesday,  after  '  first  Vespers '  on  Monday  evening,  he 
cannot  begin  his  third  series  until  after  '  first  Vespers '  on 
Tuesday  evening.' 

8.  The  churches  designated  need  not  be  visited  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named  by  the  Ordinary.  The 
journey  to  the  churches  need  not  be  on  foot.  One  should 
enter  the  church  for  each  visit ;  if,  however,  the  crowd  be  so 
great  that  one  cannot  enter,  it  is  sufficient  to  form  one  with 
the  body  of  worshippers.*  Again  if  the  church  be  closed,  it  is 
held  that  one  can  make  a  visit  by  praying  outisde.  If  a 
second  visit  is  to  be  made  to  the  same  church,  on  the  same 


'  S.  Cong.  Poen.,  20  Feb.  1900. 
^  Arizzoli,  Diibia  et  Jiespo)isa,  p  22. 

Bastien,  Df  Jiib  Anni  Saiicti,  p.  96. 
^  S.  Cong.  Poen.,  11  Jun.,  1875. 
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occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  out  of  the  church 
and  re-euter. 

4.  The  visit  should  be  devotional.    In  the  words  of 
Benedict  XIV :  'Necesse  est  ut  visitatio  fiat  consilio  atqud 
animo  exhibendi  honorem  Dei  efc  Sanctis  ejus  .  .  .  ut  tam  iu 
itinere  quod  ad  Basilicas  habetur,  quam  in  easdem  ingre- 
diendo  modeste  incedatur,  atque  iii  hisce,  aliquis  religiosus 
actus  exerceatur.    Ex  quo  deduci  potest,  quod  si  quis  nuUo 
pio  fine,  sed  mera  ductus  curiositate,  visitatum  ecclesias  se 
confert,  aut  animi  relaxaudi  seu  quod  dicitur,  deambulationis 
habendae  gratia  iter  conficit,  Jubilaeum  minime  conseqai- 
tur.''    Some  writers  maintained  that  it  would  be  enough 
to  pray  in  the  church,  no  matter  with  what  intention 
one  entered  it.    But,   as  well  because   it   is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  that  could  really  be  called  a 
visit  to  the  church,  as  because  of  the  authority  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  it  is  right  to  insist  that,  not  merely  the  stay  in  the 
church,    but    also    the    entry  into    the    church  should 
be   a  religious  act.       We  do  not,   however,   see  any 
solid  reason  for  thinking  with  some  of  our  correspondents, 
that  one  should  start  from  home  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  visit.    If  a  person  who  lives  next  door  to  the 
church  can  make  a  visit  by  walking  a  few  paces  to  the 
church,  we  do  not  see  why  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
cannot,  if  they  happen  to  be  passing  by  the  church,  there 
and  then  make  up  their  minds  to  make  one  of  the  Jubilee 
visits.    Again,  all  can  make  a  second  visit  to  the  same 
church,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  merely  coming  out  and 
then  re-entering  devoutly.    Why  should  a  longer  journey  be 
required  for  the  first  visit?    No  doubt  Benedict  XEV.  states 
that  the  ittr,  as  well  as  the  ingrcsms,  should  be  an  act  of 
religion.  But  he  does  not  say  what  the  length  of  the  devotional 
jour  ut-y  to  the  church  should  be.  We  have  dwelt  on  this  point, 
because  we  area^ara  that  some  priests  are  inclioed  to  press 
tbt!  WTTds  of  BeutdicD  XiV.  very  fu  r.    It  may  be  useful  to 
poiL.loutto  tbym  that;  Benedict  Xi.V.  also  states,  in  the 
pas£:.a;;e  above  quoted,  tuat  we  suould  v.sio  Lne  church  to 

^  Intfr  Tract'  I  i'o- ,  ii.  7  3. 
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honour  God  and  the  saints.  And  yet  we  doubt  if  the  intention 
of  honouring  the  saints  is  considered  essential  to  the  visit. 
Por  our  part,  we  are  iucHned  to  think  that  if  a  person, 
without  any  obhgation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  o'ther, 
without  any  intention  of  making  a  Jubilee  visit,  enters  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  devotions,  and  while 
inside  prays  for  the  intentions  specified  by  the  Pope,  he  has 
made  a  valid  visit.  We  suppose,  of  course,  that  he  has 
an  intention,  as  already  explained,  of  gaining  the  Jubilee. 
However,  it  will  be  safer  to  come  out  to  re-enter  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  visit  for  the  Jubilee.  One  other 
remark  in  this  connection.  Some  correspondents  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  having  an  intention  of  gaining  the  Jubilee 
while  one  is  coming  to  the  church.  If  what  we  have  already 
said  regarding  the  intention  of  gaining  the  Jubilee  be  true, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  intention. 
The  question  they  mean  to  raise  is  whether,  in  entering  the 
church  and  on  the  way,  one  should  have  an  intention  of 
making  a  devotional  visit. 

5.  The  visit  must  be  one  that  is  not  otherwise  obligatory. 
One  cannot,  v.g.,  make  a  visit  while  satisfying  the  Sunday 
obligation  to  hear  Mass ;  moreover,  one  who  has  heard 
Mass  on  Sunday  should,  we  think,  leave  the  church  and 
re-enter  to  make  a  visit.  For  his  entry,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  obligatory. 

6.  During  the  visits  one  must  pray  for  the  intentions 
specified  by  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one 
should,  at  each  visit,  have  these  intentions  distinctly  and 
formally  in  mind.*  If  one  has  read  or  heard  them  previously, 
it  will  certainly  be  sufficient  if  he  afterwards  prays  for  them 
in  a  general  way.  But  is  it  necessary  to  know  them  explicitly 
at  any  time  /  Or  is  it  sufficient  to  pray  for  the  intentions 
of  the  Holy  Father  without  knowing  what  they  are?  One 
who  prays  expressly  for  the  intentions  of  the  Pope,  prays 
implicitly  for  the  several  ends  determined  by  the  Holy  Father. 
Nor,  is  it  anywhere  expressly  required  by  the  Pope  that  his 
intentions  be  explicitly  known.  Prayers  for  the  Pope's 
intentions  are  required,  as  a  condition  for  many  indulgences. 


'  S.  Cong,  [ndul.,  21  Jun.  1847. 
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But  the  faithful,  we  beheve,  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
know  the  Holy  Father's  intentions  explicitly.  Hence  it  is 
not,  we  think,  by  any  means  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Jubilee,  that  one  should  at  any  time  know  explicitly  the 
mtentions  of  the  Pope.  However,  as  several  theologians 
of  name  require  an  explicit  knowledge,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  authoritative  decision  on  the  matter,  it  is,  perhaps,  safer, 
and  it  is  certainly  advisable,  that  priests  should  be  careful  to 
announce  the  Pope's  intentions  distinctly  to  the  faithful. 

7.  During  the  visits  one  may  laudably  pray  mentally; 
but  he  should  also  use  some  vocal  prayer  for  the  Pope's 
intentions.  Deaf  mutes,  however,  can  fulfil  the  condition 
by  mental  prayer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  five  Paters  and 
Aves,  or  any  prayers  of  equal  length,  will  suffice.  The  vocal 
prayers  may  be  recited  alternately. 

8.  The  Ordinary  has  power  from  the  Apostolic  Letter, 
Temporis  quidem,  to  reduce  the  number  of  visits  for  those 
who  make  them  procession  ally.  Where  processions  through 
the  public  thoroughfares  are  not  permitted,  it  has  been 
decided  ^  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  faithful  assemble 
in  the  church  and  make  their  visit  in  common.  We  are 
informed,  however,  by  an  eminent  legal  authority  that  the 
Jubilee  processions  are  not  illegal  in  this  country.  Nor  is 
there,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  any  danger  of  interference 
with  religious  processions.  We  could  not,  therefore,  under- 
take to  say  that  the  decision  referred  to  avails  for  this 
country  generally.  Persons  forming  a  procession  must 
belong,  to  some  one  recognised  body  or  association. 
Chapters,  religious  congregations,  sodalities,  confraternities, 
universities,  or  colleges,  as  well  as  members  of  the  same 
parish,  may,  according  to  the  Apostolic  Letter,  Temporis 
quidem,  make  processional  visits.  The  parochial  procession 
must_^  be  accompanied  by  the  parish  priest,  or  a  priest 
delegated  by  him.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  that  a 
priest  should  accompany  colleges  or  the  other  bodies  just 
naraed.^  Anyone  may  join  one  of  those  processions  and 
make  his  visit  with  the  body ;  but  he  cannot  thereby  share 
in  the  privilege  of  reducing  the  required  number  of  visits 


'S.  Cong.  Pueiiit,  2.j  Jan.  l'.)01. 
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unless  he  belongs  to  the  parish,  or  the  confraternity,  or 
other  body  by  which  the  procession  is  organised.  The 
procession  is  made  on  foot,  and  those  taking  part  in  it  should 
form  one  moral  body ;  all  persons  claiming  the  privilege  of 
reduced  visits  should  belong  to  that  body.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  any  prayers  are  necessary  on  the  way  to  the 
churches,  or  that  one  is  bound  to  join  in  the  public  prayers 
usually  recited  in  the  church  by  the  processionists.  One  who 
has  joined  in  the  procession  may  recite  his  prayers  for  the 
Pope's  intention  privately  and  still  claim  the  reduction  of- 
visits.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  that  members  of  a 
confraternity  or  sodality  should  wear  the  dress  or  habit  of 
their  association.  We  have  been  asked  whether,  in  making 
the  first  of  a  series  of  visits,  the  procession  should  be  formed 
before  entering  the  church.  We  think  the  people  should' 
enter  processionally.  Unless  vvhere  the  special  privjlege 
above  referred  to  is  available,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  the  people  should  assemble  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  the  church  and  there  recite  prayers  and  then  leave 
the  church  processionally  to  make  the  other  visits.  One 
may  make  some  of  his  visits  processionally,  and  the 
remainder  privately,  and  he  may  allow  for  each  of  his 
processional  visits  that  number  of  private  visits  to  which 
it  is  equivalent,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Ordinary.^  The  Ordinary  has  power  to  commute  the 
visits  for  those  who  are  legitimately  impeded  from  making 
them  into  equivalent  pious  works  ;  and  this  power  he  can 
delegate  to  confessors. 

Confession. — What  is  to  be  said  of  the  confession  may 
be  briefly  stated.  We  reserve  the  question  of  the  extent 
and  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  granted  to  confessors 
for  those  who  wish  to  gain  the  Jubilee.  Sacramental  con- 
fession is,  like  the  visits  to  the  church  and  the  communion, 
an  essential  condition  for  the  Jubilee,  even  in  the  case  of 
persons  free  from  mortal  sin  ;  and  it  must  be  made  within 
the  time  prescribed.  But,  though  confession  is  necessary 
for  all,  absolution  is  necessary  for  those  only  who  are  in 

1  One  who  belongs  to  oiiiJ  or  moi'e  con  'Tat-  niities  may  make  some  of  bis  pro- 
ceSBioual  visits  with  the  parochial  procession,  others  ■with  one  or  more  of  the 
confraternities  to  which  he  is  attached. 
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mortal  sin.'  Bened  ct  XIV.  recommends  a  general  con- 
fession, but  it  is  not  necessary.  A  sacrilegious  confession 
will  not  suffice  ;  nor  a  confession  due  aliunde,  like  the 
annual  confession.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  the 
precept  of  annual  confession  binds  those  only  who  sin 
mortally  within  the  year,  and  binds  them  to  one  confession 
only.  If,  after  his  Jubilee  confession  and  before  he  has 
completed  the  other  conditions,  one  falls  into  mortal  sin. 
it  is  necessary  to  confess  again  ;  to  recover  the  state  of  grace 
otherwise  will  not  suffice.'^  It  is  not,  however,  in  such  a 
case,  necessarj'  to  repeat  the  works  already  performed.  Con- 
fessors are  warned  of  the  obligation  to  impose  a  sacramental 
penance  in  the  Jubilee  confession,  as  in  other  confessions  ; 
though,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  gaining  remission  of 
temporal  punishment  through  the  plenary  indulgence,  the 
severity  of  the  penance  may  be  mitigated. 

Communion.  —  Sacramental  communion  is  the  only 
remaining  condition.  It  must  be  a  good  communion,  not 
already  obligator}',  and  made  within  the  prescribed  time. 
A  sacrilegious  communion,  therefore,  or  the  Paschal  com- 
munion, or  a  communion  made  on  the  eve  of  the  Jubilee, 
would  not  be  sutlicieut.  It  should  be  noted  that  communion 
reoe\yedi  per  m')duvi  Fi'a^tci  will  suffice  for  the  Jubilee.  An 
express  decision  to  that  effect  was  given  by  the  S.  Cong,  of 
the  Penitentiary,  March  28,  1900.  For  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  first  communion,  a  commutation  of  the  com- 
munion may  be  made  by  the  Ordinary  or  his  delegate.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that,  in  the  present  Jubilee,  no  com- 
mutation can  be  made  for  adults  who,  without  being  subjects 
for  recevin^^  the  Viaticum,  cannot  communicate  owing  to 
their  inability  to  remain  fasting,  or  some  other  cause. ^  So 
much  seems  to  be  implied  in  a  response  of  the  S.  Cong, 
of  the  Penitentiary.^  Yet,  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
gaining  of  the  Jubilee  is  made  impossible  for  persons  so 
afflicted,  and  as  there  is  some  doubt,  moreover,  attaching 
to  the  opinion  which  we  have  advanced,  confessors  may,  as 
some  authors  advise,  make  a  commutation  in  quantum 

1  S.  (J.  Inilul.,  \  '>  Dec,  18  M,  and  a\ithors  gonerully. 

Benedict  XIV.,  Inter  Praelevilo/t,  n.  79. 
3  C'mf.  Bastien,  p.  91 ;  .V.  R.  Thol.  1900,  p.  333. 
*  March  28,  1900. 
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possunt,  in  the  hope  that  this  inconvenient  opinion  may 
not,  after  all,  be  the  true  one. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  say  something  on  a  difficulty 
that  has  come  from  various  quarters.  As  we  have  said 
above,  the  annual  confession  and  the  Paschal  communion 
will  not  satisfy  the  conditions  for  the  Jubilee.  As  far 
as  communion  is  concerned  this  reqairement  does  not 
cause  much  practical  difficulty.  But,  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  questions  we  have  received  from  several  corre- 
spondents, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Jubilee  con- 
fession. One  doubt  especially  has  caused  widespread  per- 
plexity ;  and  though  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  an}'  solution  that  has  suggested  itself,  we  think  it  due 
to  our  correspondents  to  refer  to  it  without  further  delay. 

The  case  is  this  :  A  person  comes  to  confession  with 
reserved  censures  or  sins.  He  has  not  yet  complied  with 
the  precept  of  annual  confession — perhaps,  he  has  not  been 
to  confession  for  many  years.  He  now  desires  to  gain  the 
Jubilee.  Has  his  confessor  the  extraordmary  faculties  of 
the  Jubilee  for  dealing  with  the  reserved  cases  ?  It  would 
seem  that  he  has  not.  For,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
unanimous  teaching  of  the  theologians  that  once  a  man  does 
what  is  commanded  by  a  law  he  fulfils  that  law  in  spite  even 
of  an  express  intention  to  the  contrary.  Thus  a  man  satisfies 
the  Sunday  precept  by  the  first  Mass  he  hears  on  Sunday 
morning,  no  matter  what  his  intention  may  be.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  confession  which  this  penitent 
now  makes  goes  necessarily  to  satisfy  the  precept  of  annual 
confession.  But  if  this  confession  be  his  annual  confession, 
and  not  bis  Jubilee  confession,  it  would  seem  that  the 
confessor  does  not  possess  the  Jubilee  faculties,  because  the 
Pope  distinctly  requires  that  the  Jubilee  confession  be 
distinct  from  the  annual  confession.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  extraordinary  faculties  of  the  Jubilee  would  not  be 
available  for  those  who  are  most  likely  to  stand  in  need  of 
their  exercise. 

The  case,  we  may  remark,  is  not  as  practical  as  it  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear.  For  since  1886  Confessors  have,  apart 
from  the  Jubilee  altogether,  power  to  deal  with  Papal  cases 
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of  urgency  and  necessity.    The  same  provision  is,  or,  at  all 
events,  can  be,  made  by  bishops.    However,  it  may  some- 
times occur,  perhaps,  that  a  confessor  cannot  satisfy  himself 
that  the  case  with  which  he  is  dealing  falls  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legislation  of  1886.    What  is  to  be  done  then? 

1.  Now,  everyone  admits  the  desirability  of  making 
the  Jubilee  faculties  available  for  absolving  this  penitent. 
And  some,  perhaps,  will  proceed  without  scruple  to  absolve 
and  let  casuists  dispute  aboad  the  source  of  tbeir  faculties. 
But,  we  are  bound,  of  course,  to  try  and  interpret  the  law  as 
we  find  it. 

2.  Various  ways  out  of  the  difficulty  regarding  the  con- 
fession may  be  suggested,  (a)  Some  are  inclined  to  hold 
that  one  can,  by  an  express  intention,  defer  the  fulfilment 
of  his  annual  confession,  and  make  his  first  confession  the 
Jubilee  confession.  If  he  can,  the  confessor,  of  course,  has 
the  Jubilee  faculties.  But  this  solution,  though  it  commends 
itself  to  many,  seems  to  involve  much  difficulty.  It  seems  to 
be  based  on  a  reply  of  the  S.  Cong,  of  the  Penitentiary  given  in 
1875,  to  the  effect  that,  a  person  can  by  one  confession  and 
two  communions  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  Jubilee  '  manente  obligatione  satisfaciendi, 
si  nondinn  quis  satis fecerit,  praecepto  annuae  confessionis.'^ 
From  these  last  words  it  is  sougdt  to  infer  that  one  who  ig 
in  mortal  sin  can  defer  his  annual  confession.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  these  words  should,  if 
possible,  be  interpreted  consistently  with  what  has  been  the 
common,  we  might  say  the  universal,  teaching. 

For  almost  all  theologians  hold  that,  once  we  perform 
the  work  commanded  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  we  fulfil  that 
law,  even  in  spite  of  an  intention  to  the  contrary.  Suarez, 
for  example,  is  clear  that  a  priest  who  recites  the  Divine 
Office  with  the  express  intention  of  not  fulfilling  the  eccle- 
siastical precept,  nevertheless  fulfils  that  precept."  Laymann 
writes  :  '  Qui  opus  praeceptum  secundum  substantiam  prae- 
stat,  etsi  non  habeat  voluntateni  iiuplendi  praeceptum  ;  imo 
contrariiim  haheat,  revcra  tamen  satisfacit.'^  And  J3ouquillon : 


'  I'tiir.  Lthmkuhl,  II.  n.  .')J9. 

*  Dr  HoriH  C'tinonicis,  vol.  xiv.,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  39!).  Viv.  Ed. 
^  I)c  Liqibiis  I.,  Tnict.  iv.,  rap.  4,  n.  7. 
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'  Legi  satisfacit  ab  eo  qui  actionem  injunctam  ponit  etiamsi 
ad  obligationem  non  attendat,  vel  earn  ignoret,  wio  etsiamsi 
earn  ad  implere  nolit.'  ^  Laicroix,*  St.  Alphonsus,'  Billuart,* 
Aertnys,^  Haine,"  D'Annibale/  Marc,*  Ballerini,®  Genicot,^" 
Moiino,"  Varceno,^  and  all  modern  writers,  teach  the  same 
doctrine,  without  qualification  or  restriction.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  teaching  of  theolo- 
gians. In  the  face  of  this  consensus  of  opinion,  it  would 
appear  to  us  that  the  reply  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  in 
1875,  meant  nothing  more  than  that  a  man,  who  has  not 
hitherto  sinned  mortally  within  the  year,  can,  during  Paschal, 
satisfy  his  obligations  and  gain  the  Jubilee  with  one  con- 
fession and  two  communions ;  but,  that  if  he  sins  mortally 
after^'ards  within  the  year,  he  remains,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  confession,  bound  to  satisfy  the  precept  of  annual 
confession.  If  this  interpretation  is  admissible,  it  ought  to 
be  accepted  in  preference  to  an  interpretation  which  would 
upset  the  recognised  teaching.  If  it  be  accepted,  the  reply 
of  the  Conpregation  supplies  no  argument  for  the  possibility 
of  deferring  one's  annual  confession. 

In  support  of  the  same  theory,  it  is  urged,  that  in  view 
of  the  incommcdum  to  the  penitent  in  question,  the  Church 
will  not  urge  her  right  to  regard  and  exact  the  first  confession 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  ecclesiastical  precept.  But  this  also 
presents  difficulties.  We  could  understand  the  force  of  this 
contention,  if  the  precept  of  annual  confession  were  really  two 
distinct  precepts — one  requiring  confession  sometime  within 
the  year,  the  second  requiring  that  the  first  confession, 
made  after  the  obligation  has  begun  to  be  urgent,  should, 
apart  from  an  excusing  cause,  be  intended,  or  at  all  events, 
allowed  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  annual  obligation.  But 
this  seems  quite  a  novel  interpretation.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  from  such  an  interpretation  of  ecclesiastical 


1  'nicol.  l]fo7-((l  s  FiinJamenlalh,  ii.  Vl\  (e).    2ud  Edit. 

?  Do  Leyibus,  'n.  Gy-'i.  *  InsiU.  Mor.  i,,  n.  -1:1. 

'i  .De  Leg  bm,  n.  IGJ.  «  Opus  Mor.  i.,  n.  2-23.    ^n  l  E  iit. 

^  Dineii.  iv  ,  art.  2.  T/icul.  .hor.,  i.  ii,  mf).    Ed.  pr'.n. 

B  T/'}eol.  jUo>-.  i.,  n.  "  Tiieo/.  Jfor.  i..  v.  16!). 

^  'T/ieol.  Mor.  i  ,  q.  (52.  ^'^  'Tluol.  Mor.  lic  I.rff.,  art.  iii. 

"I.,  n.  Uii. 
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law  generally,  that  on  a  Sunday,  on  which  a  person  hears  only 
one  Mass,  he  might  validly  intend  assistance  at  that  Mass,  as 
a  Jubilee  visit,  for  example,  and  so  leave  the  Sunday  obligation 
unfulfilled,  though  he  actually  hears  Mass.  We  do  not  think 
such  a  consequence  or  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based  can  be 
readily  accepted.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  theologians  unre- 
servedly teach,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  obliges  us  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  and  is  not  concerned  with  our  intention  ;^  and 
as  the  intention  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  so  once  the  act  commanded  is  performed,  our  intention 
can  in  no  way  defeat  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  These  are 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  mat  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  penitent  of  whom  we  speak  can  validly 
intend  his  first  confession  as  his  Jubilee  confession. 

{h)  Another  solution  is  suggested  by  those  who  assume  that 
the  first  confession  in  the  case  proposed  must  be  the  annual 
confession,  but  contend  that  the  reserved  cases  may  be  absolved 
indirectly  at  that  confession,  and  afterwards  directly  at  a 
subsequent  Jubilee  confession  made,  of  course,  within  the 
time  allowed.  But  for  Papal  cases,  at  all  events,  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  for  indirect  absolution  since  change  of  procedure 
introduced  in  188G.  Wherever  an  indirect  absolution  could, 
as  it  was  alleged,  have  been  given,  accordmg  to  the  law  as  it 
existed  before  188G,  a  confessor  can,  since  that  date,  give 
direct  absolution,  certainly  from  censures ;  also  probably,  and, 
therefore,  with  practical  certainty,  from  sins  reserved  without 
a  censure. 

(c)  A  third  theory  again  assumes  that  the  first  confession, 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  is  necessarily  the  annual 
confession.  But  the  authors  of  this  theory  contend  that  the 
penitent  is,  in  the  circumstances,  in  urgent  need  of  receiving 
absolution,  within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  of  1886,  and 
therefore  that,  in  virtue  of  that  legislation,  the  confessor  has 
power  to  deal  with  all  Papal  cases,  and  with  episcopal  cases 
also,  if  the  bishop  so  arranges.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
power  given  by  the  legislation  of  18S6  is  very  wide,  and, 
wherever  faculties  from  that  source  are  available  the  case 

'  1  here  is  no  qnostion  here,  of  course,  of  thos  cases  in  w)ncli  a  .specific  inten- 
tion is  !in  essential  part  of  the  w<.rk  onjoiucd,  as,  for  example,  a  parish  priest's 
obligation  to  offer  Mass  fru  p  pulo. 
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presents  no  difficulty.  But  we  do  not,  -without  an  authori- 
tative decision,  feel  justified  in  holding  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  penitent  in  question  wishes  to  gain  the  plenary 
indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  immediately,  eo  ipso,  places  him 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  that  gives  special  faculties 
to  confessors  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  if  this  theory  be  true,  the  absolution  would  be  given  not 
in  virtiTe  of  the  Jubilee  faculties,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  faculties 
derived  from  the  legislation  of  1886. 

(c?)  Yet  another  solution  suggests  itself.  Assuming,  as 
before,  that  the  first  confession  is  the  annual  confession  and 
cannot,  therefore,  avail  as  a  condition  for  gaining  the  Jubilee, 
perhaps,  we  may  contend  that  the  Jubilee  faculties  are, 
nevertheless,  in  the  circumstances,  available  at  the  annual 
confession.  For,  the  use  of  the  Jubilee  faculties  is  not 
restricted  to  that  one  particular  confession,  which  a  penitent 
intends  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  condition  for  gaining  the 
Jubilee.  The  several  faculties  may  be  used  at  more  than 
one  confession,  v.g.,  made  during  the  time  that  a  pereon  is 
fulfilling  the  other  conditions  with  the  requisite  intention. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why,  in  the  case  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  faculties  should  .not  be  available,  even  at  a 
confession,  such  as  the  annual  confession,  which  cannot  itself 
be  a  condition  for  the  Jubilee.  And  though  the  Pope  expressly 
lays  down  that  the  annual  confession  will  not  sufiice  as  a 
condition  for  gaining  the  Jubilee,  he  does  not  state,  expresslj'', 
at  all  events,  that  the  extraordinary  faculties  will  not  be  avail- 
able, at  the  annual  confession,  for  a  person,  who,  having  the 
intention  of  gaining  the  Jubilee  indulgence,  makes,  whether 
from  choice  or  necessity,  his  annual  confession  before  his 
Jubilee  confession.  A  parallel  case  suggests  itself,  in 
which,  possibly,  we  may  hold  that  the  Jubilee  faculties  are 
available  at  a  confession  which  cannot  sufiice  as  a  condition 
for  gaining  the  indulgence.  Suppose  that,  not  merely 
confession,  but  also  absolution  was  necessary  for  all,  as  a 
condition  for  gaining  the  Jubilee.  That  was  the  fact,  in 
certain  Jubilees.  And  suppose  that  a  man  bond  fide  makes 
up  his  mind  to  gain  the  Jubilee  and  comes  to  confession. 
He  does  not,  for  some  reason,  let  us  suppose,  wish  to  be 
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absolved  on  that  occasion,  or  the  confessor  thinks  it 
better  to  defer  absolution.  The  penitent,  however,  at  that 
con'"ession,  asks  his  confessor,  by  the  exercise  of  his  extra- 
ordinary faculties,  to  grant  a  dispensation  of  some  kind. 
Can  the  confessor  exercise  his  faculties '?  If  he  can  we 
have  a  case,  in  which  the  extraordinary  faculties  are  avail- 
able at  a  confession  which  is  distinct  from  the  Jubilee 
confession,  and  which,  moreover,  could  nod,  because  there 
was  no  absolution,  satisfy  the  condition  for  gaining  the 
Jubilee  indulgence.  Similarly,  perhaps,  the  Jubilee  faculties 
are  available  at  the  annual  confession  in  the  case  we  are 
considering. 

The  solution  just  suggested  has  this  advantage  over  that 
first  named,  that  it  does  not  run  counter  to  any  express 
recognised  teaching  of  theologians  generally.  It  has  its 
own  difficulties,  however.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  that  of 
the  few  authors  who  have  touched  this  question — for  no 
author  that  we  have  seen  discusses  the  matter  expressly — no 
one  seems  to  have  adopted  it.  That  fact  is  certainly  against 
a  solution  itself  is  so  obvious.  We  prefer  that  others  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  whether  the  last — or  any 
one — of  the  suggestions  offered  furnishes  a  satisfactory  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  proposed.  We  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  an  authoritative  decision  may  be  had  on  the 
interesting  point  raised  by  so  many  of -our  correspondents. 

D.  Mannix. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  ABTGSLUS  A3TD  THE  PREFACE  OF  A  BEaXTIEM  MASS 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  oljjection 
made  anywhere  to  the  first  verb  used  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Angelus.  At  what  date  did  the  Arigelus  begin  to  be  said  in 
English,  and  have  the  first  words  always  been  translated  thus? 
'  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary.'  '  Declared  '  seems 
a  very  strange  version  of  nuntiavit.  What  did  Gabriel  declare? 
The  word  is  not  even  animntiavit  but  nuntiavit,  from  nuntius, 
'  a  message  or  messenger.'  Would  one  be  justified  in  making 
this  little  change  for  oneself  in  the  Angelus  ?  '  The  Angel  of  the 
Lord  brought  a  message  to  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

Another  more  important  change  in  the  Liturgy  would  come 
less  frequently  into  play,  for  it  regards  the  Preface  of  a  Eequiem 
Mass. 

The  late  Father  Denis  i\'rurphy,  S.J.,  was  the  least  sentimental 
of  men,  especially  in  matters  of  devotion;  yet  he  was  the  first 
that  I  ever  heard  urging — and  he  did  so  with  much  earnestness — 
the  expediency  of  having  a  special  Preface  in  the  Missa  pro 
Defnnctis.  I  do  not  think  that  he  knew  at  the  time,  what  I  have 
lately  learned,  that  there  is  such  a  proper  Preface  for  the  Dead, 
allowed  to  be  used  in  some  places.  In  the  Missa  pro  Defnnctis 
ex  Missali  Bomano  excerpta,  published  by  Mame  of  Tours  in 
1879,  I  find  at  page  9  :— 

'  Loco  Pmcfationis  comniimis,  dicitiir  Pracfatio  scqucns,  uhi  est 
concessa. 

'  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est,  aequum  et  salutare,  nos  tibi 
semper  et  ubique  gratias  agere,  Domine  sancte.  Pater  omnipotens, 
aeterne  Deus,  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  In  quo  nobis 
spem  beatae  resurrectionis  concessisti,  ut,  dum  naturam  contristat 
certa  moriendi  conditio,  fidem  consoletur  futurae  immortaUtatis 
promissio.  Tuis  euim  fidelibus,  Domine,  vita  mutatur,  non 
tollitur ;  et,  dissoluta  terrestris  hujus  habitationis  domo,  aeterna 
in  coelis  habitatio  comparatur.  Et  ideo  cum  Angelis  efc  Arch- 
angelis,  cum  Thronis  et  Dominationibus,  cumque  omni  militia 
coelestis  exercitus,  hymnum  gloriae  tuae  canimus,  sine  fine 
dicentes  :  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,'  etc. 

'  It  is  truly  meet  and  just,  right  and  salutary,  that  we  should 
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always  and  everywhere  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  lioly  Lord, 
almighty  Father,  eternal  God,  through  Christ  our  Lord  :  in 
Whom  Thou  has  granted  to  us  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection, 
so  that,  while  the  certain  condition  of  dying  saddens  nature, 
the  promise  of  future  immortality  may  console  faith.  For  to 
Thy  faithful,  0  Lord,  life  is  changed,  not  taken  away ;  and,  the 
house  of  this  earthly  habitation  being  dissolved,  there  is  prepared 
an  everlasting  habitation  in  heaven.  And  therefore  with  angels 
and  archangels,  with  thrones  and  dominations,  and  w!th  all  the 
heavenly  host,  we  sing  a  hymn  to  Thy  glory,  saying  without  end  : 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory,  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  Blessed 
is  He  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the 
highest.' 

To  specialize  thus  to  the  Dead  this  portion  of  the  Eequiem 
Mass  seems  to  be  quite  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
She  varies  the  Liturgy  in  their  favour,  and  almost  for  th^m 
alone ;  omitting  the  psalm  Judica,  and  transferring  in  some 
measure  to  the  Dead  the  blessings  given  in  other  Masses  to  the 
priest  himself  and  to  the  people.  I  can  well  imagine  the  personal 
devotion  of  the  priest  helped  by  the  use  of  such  a  special  Preface, 
uhi  est  concessa.  In  how  many  places  has  the  privilege  been 
obtained  of  using  this  special  Praefaiio  pro  Dcfunctis  ?  Perhaps 
the  present  page  may  be  read  by  some  one  who  may  have 
influence  enough  to  spread  this  act  of  piety  towards  the  faithful 
departed.  It  would,  I  think,  in  particular,  acid  greatly  to  the 
devotion  of  priests  assisting  at  a  Eequiem  Office  to  hear  these 
solemn  and  consoling  words  sung  to  the  beautiful  music  of  the 
Church  by  one  of  thes'e  sweet  and  impressive  voices  that  are 
generally  selected  for  such  functions.  The  celebrant  of  a  Eequiem 
High  Mass  can  generally  sing,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sub- 
deacon. 

While  there  is  question  of  modifications  in  the  form  of  usual 
prayers,  I  may  express  my  surprise  that  the  '  Directio  Intentionis  ' 
before  Mass,  Ego  volo  celebrare  Misnam,  should  ignore  the  Holy 
souls  in  Purgatory.  Curia  trmmphans  is  a  more  suitable  phrase 
for  the  Chm-ch  in  Heaven  than  curia  militans  for  the  Church  on 
earth.  Would  not  ccclcsia  triumphaus  and  ccclesia  ■iniUtaiis  be 
better  ?  And  ouglit  not  the  ccclesia  paticns  be  Unked  with  them  ? 
Scio  hominem  who  inserts  here  the  words  ad  solatium  meorntn 
defunctorum  totiusquc  ecclcsiae  palicnlis.  The  same  person  makes 
another  addition  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  prayer  which 
begins  with  r/audium  cum  pace,  inserting  before  tribual  nobis  the 
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words  ct  tandem  feliccvi  mortem  vitamquc  aetcrnam.  It  is  strange 
that  the  first  grace  that  the  priest  is  taught  to  ask  for  should  be 
joy — gaudium  cum  imce.  One  might  think  that  peace  would  be 
enough  to  expect  in  this  vale  of  tears.  M.  R. 

HOW   TO    COMBAT  INTEMPEBANCE 

Ebv.  Dear  Sir, — There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  which 
there  is  such  unanimity  of  opinion  as  that  drunkenness  is  a  great 
and  growing  evil  in  Ireland.  Year  after  year — and  the  present 
is  no  exception — the  Lenten  pastorals  of  the  episcopacy  of  this 
country  bear  melancholy  testimony  to  the  I'avages  of  intemperance, 
the  horror  with  which  the  bishops  regard  it,  and  their  anxiety 
that  a  great  and  speedy  reform  should  take  place  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  this  respect. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  appalling  evils  of  intemper- 
ance— moral  and  physical  degradation,  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
crime.  But  why  pursue  that  train  of  thought  ?  Those  hideous 
consequences  of  drink  stare  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn.  What 
follows  from  it  all  ?  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that 
here  is  an  urgent,  a  vitally  urgent  matter,  a  matter  in  connection 
with  which  exhortations,  and  warnings,  and  denunciations,  how- 
ever eloquent  and  impassioned,  have  been  proved  to  be  insufficient. 
The  duty  of  adopting  practical  measures  is  imperative. 

Now,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  one  practical 
measure.  I  turn  to  the  episcopacy  for  guidance.  In  the  pastoral 
letters  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  assembled 
in  synod  at  Maynooth,  last  autumn,  addressed  to  Catholic  Ireland, 
I  find  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  We  should  wish,  too,  that  the  occasions  of  intemperance 
were  reduced.  The  multiplication  of  public-houses  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possible  needs  of  our  people  is  a  great  wrong, 
and  we  anxiously  desire  to  see  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
opportunities  of  drinking,  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
working  men  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays.' 

I  invite  attention  to  that  important  statement.  There  is 
question,  be  it  noted,  of  '  occasions  of  intemperance,'  and  of  '  a 
great  wrong '  inflicted  on  the  people.  Is  it  not,  I  ask,  the  duty 
of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  who  are  charged  with  the  spiritual 
shepherding  of  Christ's  flock,  to  adopt  i)ractical  measures  against 
'the  occasions  of  intemperance,'  and  the  infliction  of  the  'great 
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wrong'  involved  in  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  public- 
houses  ?  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  allow  that  paragraph  of  the 
Synodal  Address  which  I  have  quoted  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
The  bishops  have  indicated  a  splendid  field  for  activity,  if  we 
seriously  desire  to  combat  and  check  the  evil  they  so  eloquently 
deplore. 

lias  anything  practical  been  done?  As  far  as  I  know, 
absolutely  nothing.  That  the  solemn  words  of  the  pastoral  have 
had  no  effect  in  checking  the  evil  they  denounce  is  notorious,  for 
even  since  that  pastoral  was  issued  new  licences  have  been  granted 
all  over  the  country,  and  under  circumstances  to  which  the  words 
of  the  pastoral — '  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible  needs  of  our 
people  ' — are  peculiarly  applicable. 

I  know  that  many  good  easy  people  say :  '  After  all,  what 
difference  does  one  licence  more  or  less  make  ?  '  Ah !  that  practice 
of  laissez  /aire  has  produced  the  present  state  of  things,  with  all 
its  demoralizing  consequences.  And  I  could  point  out  too  that 
the  addition  of  even  one  licensed  house  to  those  already  existing 
in  a  district  does  make  a  difference,  and  a  very  great  difference. 
I  shall  indicate  one  point  out  of  many.  Every  additional  licence 
makes  the  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  part  of  the  publicans 
the  greater ;  and  even  with  all  the  outlay  on  drink  in  Ireland  the 
support  of  such  an  immense  army  is  no  easy  matter.  If  they  are 
to  support  themselves  they  must  and  do  sell  vilely  inferior  liquor, 
so  that  the  awful  Hues  become  literally  and  horribly  true  : — 

'  The  vitriol  madness  rushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head. 
Till  the  fithy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife.' 

But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  labour  this  point?  The  pro- 
nouncement of  the  bishops  on  the  undue  multiplication  of  public- 
houses — which  was  not  lightly  made — puts  the  matter  outside  the 
region  of  controversy. 

I  can  safely  state,  then,  that  in  this  country  not  one  other 
public-house  is  necessary.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  the 
abolition  of  many  of  those  already  existing  would  be  a  gi-eat 
blessing.  I  can  also  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Maynooth 
pastoral,  that  the  addition  of  any  more  licensed  houses  to  the 
multitudinous  array  of  those  already  in  existence  would  aggravate 
to  an  intolerable  degree  an  evil  which  has  already  reached  very 
serious  dimensions.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that, 
out  of  all  the  licences  which,  in  my  experience,  I  have  known  to 
be  gi'anted,  not  one  was  justified  on  any  ground  of  public  utility. 
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Peeling  that  it  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  prompt  attention, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  priests  throughout  the 
country  should  set  about  giving  practical  effect  to  that  important 
paragi'aph  of  the  bishops'  pastoral  by  offering  a  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  any  further  licences  on  any  plea 
•whatsoever.  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  policy  of  opposition  would 
have  the  hearty  approval  of  the  episcopacy  of  Ireland. 

There,  Very  Rev.  Sir,  is  one  practical  suggestion.  The  zeal  and 
experience  of  other  priests  will  suggest  other  ways  of  grappling 
with  this  frightful  evil.  But  whatever  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
abate  intemperance  must  be  promptly  taken. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

AtSTTI-InTBMPER  ANCE . 
TRANSLATION  OF  THE  '  GLORIA  PATRI  ' 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — Monsignor  Molloy's  scholarly  exposition  of 
the  short  Doxology,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gloria 
of  the  Mass,  suggests  one  plain  question,  to  which  I  think  a  plain 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  question  is  :  What  is  the  subject 
of  erat  in  Sicut  crat  in  principio,  etc.  ?  And  the  answer  is  (not 
Gloria  obviously,  but) — -the  sense  of  the  formula  immediately 
preceding ;  that  is,  three  Persons  in  one  God. 

The  final  stanza  in  the  hymns  is  only  an  expansion  of  the 
Gloria  Patri  and  Sicut  crat,  of  which  the  former  dates  from 
apostolic  times,  and  the  latter  was  expressly  added  by  the  first 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice.  In  the  formulary  of  belief,  as 
framed  by  that  council,  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  and  the 
Trinity  of  Persons  is  first  set  forth :  '  I  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty  .  .  .  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  ...  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  immediately  after  this  last- 
mentioned  article  comes  the  condemnation,  in  formal  terms,  of 
the  Arian  doctrine — Anathema  to  all  those  who  say  there  was  a 
time,  when  these  relations  did  not  exist  in  the  Trinity.  According 
to  the  Arian  errors  the  name  Father  was  inapplicable  before  the 
conception  of  Jesus ;  in  other  words.  Paternity,  Sonship,  and 
Spiration  or  Procession,  were  not  eternal,  nor  was  there  any 
natural  generation  in  the  Divinity.  It  was  to  meet  this  blasphe- 
mous doctrine  that  the  attribute  of  eternity  was  emphasised  in 
the  addition  to  the  Doxology  :  As  it  was  in  tlie  beginning,  etc. 
The  Acts  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  Theodoret  is  equally 
clear. 

The  Council  of  Yaison,  held  in  529,  orders  that  Sicut  erat  be 
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recited  after  the  Gloria Patri  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  inasmuch  as  the 
Goths  had  been  attempting  to  corrupt  the  CathoHc  teaching  by 
Arian  doctrines.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  synod  distinctly 
states  that  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  all  the  Eastern  churches,  the 
custom  of  appending  the  Sicut  erat  had  been  already  long  and 
continuously  maintained.  Therefore,  it  was  everywhere  recog- 
nised that  this  addition  was  devised  and  understood  as  a  distinct 
reprobation  of  Arianism. 

We  may  often  hear  the  simple  people  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
insert  the  phrase  '  one  God '  before  '  world  without  end ; '  and, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  their  disregard  for  grammatical 
accuracy,  we  cannot  find  fault  with  their  orthodoxy.  I  fancy 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Catholics  understand  the 
Doxolog)'  as  I  have  explained  it.  It  is  an  act  of  faith  and 
praise ;  we  profess  our  belief  and  offer  our  homage ;  there  is  no 
petition  expressed  in  this  formula.  Even  if  we  understood  it 
as  a  prayer  of  petition,  like  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  there  was  any  uncertainty  about  the 
accomplishment  of  what  we  ask  for.  However,  the  main  object 
of  this  uplifting  of  the  heart  in  praise  is  to  give  expression  to  our 
faith  in  and  our  homage  towards  the  three  Eternal  Persons  in 
one  God. 

E.  M. 

TKANSLATION  OF  THE  'GLORIA.  PATRT  ' 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — I  would  wish  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
a  few  suggestions  on  a  subject  discussed  in  the  February  number 
of  the  I.  E.  Eecoiid.  I  refer  to  the  received  English  translation 
of  the  Gloria  Patri. 

What  I  would  submit  is  that  the  Eesponse  is  not  a  prayer, 
but  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  eternal  existence  of  one  God  in 
three  Divine  Persons,  i.e.,  that  it  refers  to  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Versicle,  and  not  to  Gloria.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the 
following : — 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  faithful  generally  (who 
have  learned  their  usual  prayers  orally  and  not  from  books)  give 
the  Eesponse  thus  :  '  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  now  and  ever 
shall  (it)  be,  one  God,  world  without  end.'  Now,  this  is  a  fact; 
and  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  think  it  is  but  the  explicit 
rendering  of  what  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  translation  aa 
written  in  books,  and  in  the  Latin  itself. 

VOL.  IX.  2  A 
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Now  let  us  examine  the  Latin  foi-m,  and  I  think  it  will  £ully 
show  this.  In  the  first  place  the  words  sicut  .  .  .  ct  express  an 
exact  comparison,  meaning  just  as  ...  so  also.  We  see  examples 
of  this  meaning  in  Our  Lord's  Prayer — Et  dimitte  nobis  .  .  .  sicut 
et  nos  climittimus ;  also  in  Eom.  v. — Sicut  i^r  unius  delictum  .  .  . 
sic  et  per  tmius  jtistitiam ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  common  meaning 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  profane  writers. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Response  is  a  prayer.  If  so,  it  asks  that  glory  be  given  to  God 
both  now  and  for  all  time  and  eternity.  But  what  kind  of  glory 
will  it  be  a  prayer  for?  It  is  not  such  kind  as  icas  given  in  tlie 
beginning'}  Eor,  certainly,  the  glory  that  was  given  in  the 
beginning  was  not  the  glory  given  by  creatures,  but  God's  own 
internal  glory.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Church  does 
not  pray  that  God's  internal  glory  be  given  to  Him,  but  that  His 
external  glory  be  increased.  For  the  actions  of  men  cannot  touch 
the  internal  glory  of  God,  and  the  Church  prays  only  for  the  end 
that  men  can  reach. 

The  thing,  then,  to  be  determined  is  what  is  meant  by  in 
princijiio.  If  it  refers  to  the  eternity  of  the  past,  before  creatures 
were  made,  I  think  it  shows  that  it  is  not  with  Gloria,  but  with 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  that  the  Eesponse 
agrees.    And  that  it  does  refer  to  eternity,  I  think,  is  clear. 

First,  it  is  the  term  used  by  St.  John  to  express  '  from  all 
eternity  ' — In  principio  crat  Verbum,  and  it  is  the  common  phrase 
used  by  all  to  express  the  same  idea.  It  is  only  reasonable  then 
to  give  it  the  same  meaning  here,  cspcciallij  tcJien  mention  of  the 
three  Divine  Persons  immediately  precedes. 

Secondly,  this  meaning  appears  very  probable  when  we 
consider  the  reference  made  in  the  Eesponse  to  different  portions 
of  duration. 

Now,  semper  here  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  per  omnia 
saecula  sacculorum.  For,  at  least,  the  whole  clause  is  very 
condensed ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  opposed  to  condensation  as 
tautology.  What,  then,  does  semper  refer  to?  and  what  does  jjc?' 
omnia  saecula  sacculorum  refer  to  ?  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  semper  refers  to  all  time,  both  present  and  past  (for  this 
fits  in  with  the  condensation  of  the  whole) ;  and  that  per  omnia 
saecula  saecnlorum  refers  to  eternity  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
The  present  time,  the  nunc,  is  the  duration  most  prominent  in  the 
mind :  it  is  the  turning  point  of  the  whole.    Consequently  we 
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should  expect  to  see  the  arms  of  the  scale  equally  balanced.  [I 
would  ask  you  to  note  here  that  this  is  more  than  a  mere 
metaphor.  For  the  whole  scale  of  duration  is  ever  passing  from 
one  side  to  the  other — from  the  future  to  the  past — and  the  mine 
is  the  fixed  point  between.]  Now,  on  the  one  side — in  the  future 
— "we  have  reference  to  time  and  eternity ;  on  the  other — in  the 
past — we  should  expect  to  have  reference  also  to  time  and 
eternity.  Sonjicr  refers  to  time,  and  so  /«  imncipio  must  be 
taken  as  refening  to  eternity. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole,  then,  is  that  Gloria  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  Eesponse.  Consequently  it  must  be  God.  And  if 
we  suppose  this  all  the  difficulties  cease ;  nay,  they  even  demand 
such  a  conclusion. 

Again,  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  itself  tends  to 
prove  this.  For  the  Eesponse,  in  every  view,  is  an  adjectival  form 
of  expression,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  agrees 
with  the  subject  nearest  it,  especially  when  other  reasons  seem  to 
require  it  ? 

And,  finally,  it  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy 
which  so  often,  in  the  ending  of  prayers,  expresses  the  same  truth 
that  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son,  .  .  .  with  the.  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  received  translation  seems  to  me  to 
be  correct.  It  expresses  implicity,  as  does  the  Latin,  the  view  I 
have  put  forward ;  and,  as  Monsigaor  Molloy  himself  shows,  it 
certainly  does  not  express  a  prayer.  Consequently  the  received 
translation  itself  is  in  favour  of  this  view". 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  M.  W. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER    OF  THE  S.  CONGREGATION  OF  BISHOPS 
AND     REGULARS     REGARDING     INSTITUTIONS  WITH 
"  SIMPLE    VOWS    SEEKING  APPROBATION 

EX  S.  CONGR.  EPISC.  ET  EEGULAEIUM 
LITTERAE  CIRGULARES,  QUIBUS  ORDINARII  LOCORUM  MONENTUR,  UT 
.        SUB  SIGILLO  ET  DIRECTE  AD  SACRAM  CONGEEGATIONEM  MITTANT 
j.'J     LITTERAS  COMMENDATIONIS  FAVORE  INSTITUTORUM,  SIMPLICIUM 
VOTORUM,  EXPOSCENTIUM  APOSTOLICAM  APPROBATIONEM 

PERILLUSTRIS  AC  REVERENDISSIME  DOMINE  UTI  FRATER, 

Usuvenit  postremis  hisce  temporibus,  ut  Moderatores  seu 
Moderatrices  Institutorum  vota  simplicia  nuncupanlium  banc 
S.  Congregationem  Episcoporum  et  Eegularium  adeuntes,  ad 
effectum  impetrandi  Decretum  laudis  vel  approbationem  respectivi 
Instituti  sive  constitutionum,  una  cum  supplici  libello  allegent 
etiam  commendatitias  litteras  patenter  ipsis  datas  ab  Ordinariis 
locorum,  in  quibus  proprii  Instituti  sodales  commorantur.  Porro, 
per  buiusmodi  agendi  rationem,  contingere  facile  potest,  ut  Sacro- 
rum  Antistites  baud  plena  gaudeant  libertate  plane  aperiendi 
animi  sui  sensum,  et  aliquando  forsan  impediantur  quominus 
S.  Congregationem  distincte  doceant  de  nonnuUis  rerum  adiunctis, 
quae  ad  recte  iudicandum  de  precum  merito  utilia  vel  etiam 
necessaria  forent. 

Quare  baec  eadem  S.  Congregatio,  quo  tutius  in  re  tam  gravi 
procedi  possit,  omnes  et  singulos  Ordinaries  monendos  esse 
censuit,  ut  quotiescumque,  in  posterum,  ab  Institutis  votorum 
simplicium  postulentur  commendationes  ad  assequendum  Decre- 
tum laudis  seu  approbationem  Apostolicam,  litteras  ipsis  oratoribus 
patenter  ne  tradant,  sed  eas  cum  opportunis  informationibus  et 
proprio  voto,  pro  rei  veritate  et  iustitia,  directe  ad  S .  Congrega- 
tionem, sub  sigillo,  transmittant. 

Haec  itaque,  pro  meo  munere,  significo  Amplitudini  Tuae,  cui 
fausta  omnia  a  Domino  adprecor. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Episcoporum 
et  Eegularium  die  22  lunii  1900. 

F.  H.  M.  Card.  Gotti,  Praefectus. 

A.  Panici,  Secretarius. 
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DECKEE  OF  THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  OF  STUDIES 

EX  S.  CONGKEGATIONE  STUDIOEUM 
DECRETVM  :     OPOKTET     UT    AD    S.    CONGKEGATIONEM  STUDIOEUM 
MITTATUB    EXEMPLAR    CUIUSVIS    OrEKIS    QUOD    PUBLICETUR  A 
PEHSONIS,  UNIVEKSITATIBUS  CATHOLICIS  ADDICTIS 

ILLME.  AC   REVME.  DOMIXE, 

Summopere  laetandum  in  catholicis  Athenaeis  vel  Facultati- 
bus  canonice  erectis  viros  adesse,  qui,  editis  operibus,  sacras  prae- 
sertim  disciplinas  illustrant  et  ab  insectatorum  erroribus,  nimis 
hoc  aevo  efirenate  disseminatis,  strenue  vindicare  satagunt,  ut 
inde  catholica  Veritas,  omnium  scientiarum  arnica,  magis  magisque 
splendescat. 

Quum  autem  quidquid  praeclarum  in  lucem  profertur  ex 
praedictis  Facultatibus,  in  decus  ac  solatium  qucque  cedat  huius 
S.  Congvegationis,  studiis  regundis  praepositae,  facile  eomperitur 
quam  maxime  intersit,  ut  eadem  S.  Congregatio  cognoscat  quae 
evulgantur  opera  ab  iis,  qui  eisdem  Facultatibus  sunt  addicti. 
Ne  horum  opera  in  posterum  manibus  aliorum  et  praesertim  dis- 
cipulorum  versentur,  quin  perspecta  sint  huic  S.  Congregationi, 
quod  prudenti  consilio  cautum  fuit  in  percelebri  Constitutione 
felic  record.  Leonis  XII,  quae  incipit  Quod  divina  Sapicntia,  in 
mentem  omnium  revocandum  censuimus,  videlicet,  ut  quique 
vel  docendi  vel  alio  munere  funguntur  apud  Athenaea  vel  Facul- 
tates  quae  iure  ad  nos  pertinent,  unum  exemplar  cuiusque  operis 
quod  ediderint,  ad  Sacram  Congregationem,  veluti  argumentum 
obsequii,  mittere  teneantur. 

Cum  de  re  agatur  baud  levis  momenti,  Cancellarii  cuiusque 
Facultatis,  ea  qua  par  est  sedulitate  curabunt  ut  huiusmodi  lex 
omnibus  innotescat  atque  insuper  ut  mittantur  etiam  ephemerides 
quaecumque  stato  tempore  prodeunt. 

Datum  a  Secretaria  Sacrae  Congregationis  Studiorum  die 
10  Februarii  1900. 

Feamciscus  Card.  Satolli,  Pracfcctus. 
AscENSUs  Dandini,  a  Secretis. 
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MAY  A  HEEETIC  BE  ALLOWED  TO  ACT  AS  G0DFATH3B  ? 
E  S.  K.  UNIV.  INQUISITIONE 

AN  PERMITTI  POSSIT  UT  HAERETICUS  ADillTTATUR  UT  PATRINUS 
BEATISSIMO  PADRE, 

L'Arcivescovo  N.  N.,  prostrato,  ai  piedi  della  S.V.,  umilmente 
chiede  se  possa  permettere  ad  un  protestante  che  faccia  patrino 
nel  l)attesimo  cattolico  di  una  figlia  di  coniugi  di  mista  religione, 
sposati  solo  innanzi  al  ministro  eretico. 

Che  ecc. 

Feria  IV,  die  27  lunii  1900. 

In  Congregatione  General!  ab  Emis.  ac  Emis.  DD. 
Cirdinalibus  Geaeralibus  Inquisitoribus  habita,  proposito 
suprascripto  dubio,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Consultorum  voto, 
iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  i*espondendum  mandaruut  : 

Permittii  non  imsse. 

Sequenti  vero  feria  V,  loco  VI,  die  28  eiusdera  mensis  efc  anni, 
in  solita  audieutia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S,  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac 
EE.  Patrum  approbavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  ,S'.  B.  et  U.  Iquisit.  Notarius. 


THE    SECEETS    OF  TH^E  HOLY  OFFICE 

CONCEDITUE  ARCHIE?.    N.    UT   COMMUNICAEE    POSSIT  SUO  VICARIO 
GENERALI  NEGOTIA  S.  OFFICII 

BEATISSIMO  PADRE, 

L'Arcivescovo  N.  N.,  prostrato  ai  piedi  della  S.  V.,  divotamente 
espone  che,  avendo  bisogno  talvolta  di  comunicare  al  suo  Vicario 
Generale  le  cose  del  S.  Officio,  affinche  possa  anch'egli  vigilare 
per  la  loro  esatta  esecuzione,  supplica  umilmente  per  la  necessaria 
facolta  di  far  cio  sotto  lo  stesso  secreto  del  S.  Officio. 

Feria  IV,  die  11  lulii. 
In  Congregatione  Generali  ab  EE.  ac  EE.  DD.  Cardinalibus 
Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  habita,  propositis  supradictis  precibus 
praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE. 
Patres  respondendum  mandarunt : 
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In  voto  Arcliiepiscopi,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo. 
Sequent  vero  feria  VI,  die  13  eiusdem  mensis  efc  anni,  in 
audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Officii  habita,   idem  D.   N.  benigue  annuit  pro 
gratia. 

I.  Can.  Mancini  S.  B.  et  U.  Inquisit.  Notariiis, 

SUBDELEGATION  IN  THK  CASE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

'VAGI ' 

■CIBCA  SUBDELEG.4.TI0XEM  rEO  .lUEAMENTO  SUPPIiETORIO  IN  ORDINE 
AD  MATRIMOXIUM  VAGORUM 

BEATISSIMO  PADRE, 

II  Vescovo  N.  N.,  prostrato  ai  piedi  della  S.  V.,  umilmeute 
espone  che  gravi  ragioni,  non  esclusa  quella  della  lontananza  dei 
luoghi,  spesso  non  permettono  che  a  ricevereil  giuramento  supple- 
torio  pei  matrimonii  dei  vaghi  siano  suddelegati  i  Yicarii  Poranei, 
tornando  assai  piu  opportune  che  tale  suddelegazione  sia  data  al 
Parroco  o  al  Vioe-parroco  del  luogo.  Supplica  percio  che  gli  sia 
concessa  tile  facolta,  non  ostante  che  i  Parroci  o  i  Vice  parroci  non 
possano  forse  riputarsi  iwrsonae  insigncs  et  idoncae,  a  tenore  della 
Istruzione  del  S.  Officio  del  21  Agosto,  1676,  e  come  furono  ritenuti 
i  Vicarii  foranei  con  risposta  del  S.  Officio  del  24  febbraio  1847, 
al  dubbio  VII.  —  E  pioche  il  Vescovo  supplicante  si  accinge  a 
celebrare  il  Sinodo  Diocesano,  ossequiosamente  chiede  se  il  detto 
Sinodo  possa  delegare  abitulamento  i  Parroci  e  i  Reggenti  le 
parrocchie  vacanti  a  ricevere  siffatti  giuramente  suppletori. 
Che  ecc. 

Feria  IV,  die  8  Aurjusti,  1900. 

In  Congregatioue  Generali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis  coram  EE. 
et  ER.  DD.  Cardiualibus  Generahbus  Inquisitoribus  habita,  pro- 
positis  praedictis  precibus  praehabifcoquc  RE.  DD.  Consultorum 
voto  EE.  ac  RR.  DD.  Cardinales  respondendum  mandarunt : 

'  Ad  meutem.  Mens  est  quod  non  expsdit  in  Synodo  Dioecesana 
insertio,  de  qua  in  precibus.  Ceterum  Episcopus  utatur  facultate 
bieunali,  quam  habet  ab  hic  Suprema  Congregatioue,  vi  cuius 
quemcumque  parochum  subdelegarc  potest  ad  iuramentum 
suppletorium  recipiendum.' 

Sequenti  vero  Feria  VI,  die  10  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  R.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SS.  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  RR. 
Patrum  adprobavit. 

I.  Can.  M.vxciNi  S.  li.  ci  U.  Inquisit.  Notaruis. 
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DIFFICULTIES   EEGARDING  ORDINATION 

CIRCA  ORDINATIONEM  PRESBYT.  IN  QUA  DENEGATUS  EST  CONSENSUS 
AB   ORDINANDO  SCRUPULOSO 

BEATISSIMO  PADRE, 

L'Arcivescovo  N.  N.  prostrato  ai  piedi  della  S.  V.,  umilmente 
espone  quanto  appresso. 

Un  prete  buonissimo  della  sua  diocesi,  ma  tormentato  da 
scrupoli,  dubitando  della  propria  fede  nell'atto  della  ordinazione 
presbiterale,  ricuso  il  suo  consenso  a  ciascuna parte  dell'ordinazione. 
proponendo  cosi : — -'  Affinche  io  piu  tardi  non  abbia  dubbio  alcmno 
sulla  invalidita  di  questa  mia  ordinazione,  dichiaro  di  non  voler 
essere  ordinate  :  la  mia  ordinazione  avra  luogo  un'altra  volta  : 
non  osando  uscir  di  chiesa,  ora  faro  solo  che  sembri  ai  mici 
compagni  di  essere  ordinato.' 

Coerentemente  a  questa  intenzione,  non  proferi  le  parole  della 
consacrazione,  credendole  essenziali  alia  validita  dell'ordinazione  : 
non  intese  ricevere  la  potesta  di  rimettere  i  peccati  :  avendo  solo 
subita  la  materiale  imposizione  delle  mani  del  Vescovo  ordinante  ; 
neppure  intese  di  promettere  obbedienza  al  Vescovo,  volendolo  poi 
fare  un'altra  volta,  quando  sai'ebbe  di  nuovo  ordinato. 

Da  fededegne  informazioni  intanto  si  ba  che  questi  serb6 
condotta  lodevolissima  in  tutto  il  tempo  trascorso  in  seminario  ed 
ardentemente  desiderava  il  sacerdozio  ;  die  il  di  dell'ordinazioue 
vi  ando  di  sua  plena  volonta,  e  che  il  di  seguente  alia  ordinazione, 
confortato  dal  confessore  a  disprezzare  lo  scrupolo,  celebro  la  sua 
prima  messa. 

Stante  tutto  cio  I'umile  oratore  chiede  se  puo  considerarsi 
valida  la  detta  ordinazione. 
Che  ecc. 

Feria  IV,  die  28  Novcmbris  1900. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  K.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab  EEmis. 
et  RKmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  habita, 
proposito  praedicto  casu,  praehabitoque  ER.  DD.  Consultorum 
voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  RE.  Patres  rescribendum  mandarunt  : 

'  Ordinationem  esse  iterandam  ex  integi'o  sub  conditione  et 
secreto  quocumque  die,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo.  ut  suppleat  de 
thesauro  Ecclesiae,  quatenus  opus  sit,  pro  Missis  celebratis  ut  in 
casu.' ' 

^  Quando  positive  deficit  coasentus  in  ordinando,  nulla  est  ordinatio.  Sed 
in  CS8U,  quum  agatur  de  scrupuloso,  dubitari  potest  ntrum  plene  iic  libere 
denegaverit  consensum  ;  et  ideo  S.  Congr.  praecipit  ut  sub  conditione  reiteretnr 
ordinatio. 
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Sequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  30  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  SSmi.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a 
E.  P.  D.  Adsessore  S.  Officii  habiti,  SSmus.  resolutionem  EE.  ac 
EE.  Patrum  adprobavit,  ac  gratiam  benigne  concessit. 

I.  Can.  Maxcini,  S.  i?-  ct  U.  Inqitisit.  Notarius. 

DIFFICULTIES  KEGARDING  ORDINATION 

IN  ORDINATIONE  PBESB.  EPISCOPUS  OMISIT,  ET  DEIN  PEOTULIT 
PARTEM  VEBBOKUM  QUAE  PKOFERUNTUR  IN  UNCTIONE  MANUUM  : 
' ACQUIESCAT  ' 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Episcopus  N.  N.,  in  ordinatione  presbyterorum,  cum  pervenit 
ad  unctionem  manuum,  unxit  quidem  manus  singulorum  proferens 
verba  Consecrare  et  scuictificarc  digncris  .  .  .  usque  ad  verbum 
Amen ;  et  clausit  singulorum  manus  eas  benedicens,  sed  non 
subiunxit  alia  verba :  ut  quaecumqiie  bcncdixerint  hcnedicantur 
etc.,  usque  ad  secundum  Ame^i. 

Haec  autem  omissio  fuit  omnino  involuntaria,  immo  provenit 
etiam  ob  magnam  attentionem,  qua'  Episcopus  proferebat  prima 
verba  simul  cum  unctione  manuum  ;  et  provenit  etiam  eo  quod 
inter  prima  verba  et  ea  quae  omissa  fuere  intercedit  rubrica. 

Cum  autem  ultimus  ordinatus,  modo  supra  dicto  acceperit 
manuum  unctionem,  Episcopus  animadvertitomissionomverborum: 
quecumque  etc.,  nimia  anxietate  correptus,  Dei  auxilio  in  corde  sue 
invocato,  protulit  verba  omissa,  videlicet :  ut  quaecumqiie  benedix- 
erint  benedicantur  ct  qnaccumque  consccravcrint  etc.  cum  intentione 
ea  proferendi  super  omnes  neopresbyteros  qui  coram  eo  adstabant, 
putans  ita  reparare  omissionem. 

Episcopus  autem  anxius  de  hac  re.petit  utrum  possit  acquiescere. 

Feria  IV,  die  28  Novembris  1900. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab 
EEmis.  et  EEmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus 
habita,  proposito  praedicto  dubio,  praebabitoque  EE.  DD.  Con- 
sultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  respondendum  mandarunt : 

Acquiescat. 

Sequenti  vero  Feria  VI,  die  30  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
Audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Oflicii  babita,  SSmus.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  EE. 
Patrum  adprobavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini  S.  JR.  ct  U.  Inquisit.  Notarius. 
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PE,OX,Oi;rGA.TION    OF   THE    TmS    FOE,  RECONSTITtTTINa 
CONI'R.ATKRNITIES  OF  THE  HOLY  HOSARY 

E    SACEA   CONGBEGATIONE  INDULGENTIARUM 

PEOROGATUR  AD    ALIUM  ANNUxM   TEMPUS  UTILE  PRO  CONFRATEENI- 
TATIBUS    SS.  EOSARII  EEORDINANDIS 

BEATISSIMO  PADEE, 

II  Procuvatore  Genei'ale  deU'Ordine  dei  Predicatore,  P.  Fr. 
Giacinto  M.  Cormier,  umilmente  prostrato  al  bacio  del  S.  Piede, 
espone  alia  Santita  Vostra  che  con  Eescritto  della  S.  Congregazione 
delle  Indulgenze  in  data  8  settembre  1899,  veniva  concessa  la 
dilazione  di  un  anno  a  tutte  le  Confraternite  del  Santissimo 
Eosario,  che  a  norma  della  Costituzione  Apostolica  Ubi  primum, 
n.  3,  non  essendo  in  regola,  dovevano  cio  fare  ;  e  prevedendo  che> 
ancora  oltre  il  termine  di  detta  concessione,  sara  necessaria  tale 
facolta  pel  bane  delle  anime  e  pel  lucro  delle  Indulgenze,  umil- 
mente supplica  si  degni  la  Santita  Vostra  accordare  una  benigna 
proroga  del  citato  Eescritto  per  un  altro  anno. 

Che  ecc. 

Ex  Audientia  Sanctissimi  die  septembris  1900. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Leo  Papa  XIII  benigne  annuit 
pro  petita  prorogatione  ad  alium  annum  a  data  praesentium  com- 
putandum,  servata  forma  ac  tenore  praecedentis  concessionis. 
Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus.  Datum  Eomae  ex. 
Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Eeliquiis. 
praepositae  die  28  septembris,  1900. 

D.  Card.  Feerata,  Pracfecfus. 

Loco  (5<  Sigil. 

Feanciscus  Archiepiscopus  Amid.,  Secretarius. 


METHOD  OF  DOING  THE  SIATIOHS  OP  THE  CROSS  -IN  THE 
CHAPEX.S  OF  RELIGIOUS  COMMCrNITIES 

INSTITUTI  FEATRUM  MAEISTARUM  A  SCHOLIS 
CIRCA  METHODUM  PEEAGENDI  VIAM  CRUCIS  IN  SACELLIS  COMMUNI- 

TATUM  RELIGIOSARUM 

Procurator  Generalis  Instituti  Fratrum  Maristarum  a  Scholis 
huic  S.  Indulgentiarum  Congni  sequentia  dubia  dirimenda 
proponit  : 

Quum  ex  Decreto  S.  C.  Indulg.  diei  6  Aug.  1757  in  tut> 
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positum  sit  pium  esercitiuai  Viae  Crucis  peragi  aliquando  posse 
absque  motu  locali  de  una  statione  ad  aliam  ;  sed  juxta  methodum 
a  S.  Leonai-do  a  Portu  Mauritio  praescriptam  in  publico  exercitio, 
unoquoqiie  de  populo  locum  suum  tenente  Sacerdos  possit  cum 
duobus  clericis  sive  cantoribus  circumire  ac  sistere  in  qualibet 
statione,  ibique  recitare  consuetas  preces,  modo  quaeritur : 

I.  An  ista  methodus  item  servari  queat,  ob  loci  angustiam,  in 
Sacellis  domorum  Communitatum  religiosarum. 

Et  quatenus  affirmative  : 

II.  An  loco  sacerdotis  cum  duobus  clericis,  unus  tantum  e 
fratribus  non  sacerdos  circumire  ac  sistere  in  qualibet  statione 
suetasque  preces  recitare  valeat. 

Porro  S.  Congtio,  audito  unius  ex  Consultoribus  voto,  praefatis 
dubiis  respondendum  mandavic : 
Affirmative  ad  utrumque. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Secria  ejusdem  S.  Congnis  die  27  Februarii 
1901. 

LuciDUS  M.  Card.  Parocchi, 

FEANCISCUS  ARCHIEP.  AMIDEN.,  SecrillS. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Seemons  on  the  Blessed  Saceament  ;  and  especially  for 
the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration.  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  Scheurer.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  F.  X.  Lasance. 
New  "York  :  Benziger  Brothers,  1900.  Price,  6s. 
This  volume  contains  twenty-one  sermons  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  with  a  preface  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
of  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration.  It  contains  solid  dogmatic 
teaching  put  in  a  pleasing,  and,  sometimes,  even  attractive  form. 
If  language  he  the  reflex  of  thought,  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  of  sermons  is  a  man  who  is  certainly  imbued  with  a  deep 
practical,  and  personal  love  for  his  '  hidden  God,'  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  enkindle  the  same  sacred  flame  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  will  have  the  happiness  to  read  them.  We  think,  however, 
the  title  '  serrnons  '  is  a  misnomer — they  are  altogether  too  diffuse, 
and  partake  to  much  of  the  nature  of  conferences,  to  come  under 
that  head.  But,  whatever  about  the  title,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  neither  priest  nor  layman  can  read  them  carefully 
without  being  deeply  impressed  by  them,  and  that  the  former  will 
find  therein  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  suggestions  by  putting 
which  before  the  people,  he  will,  doubtless,  make  his  Sacramental 
Lord  better  known  and  better  loved. 

P.  V.  H. 

St,  Feancis   of  Assisi.      By   the   Eev.    Leopold  de 
Cberance,  O.S.F.C.     Authorized  translation  from  the 
French  by  E.  F.  O'Connor.    Dublin :  Sealy,  Bryers,  & 
Walker.    Price,  3s.  M. 
This  work  has  already  gone  through  seven  editions  in  the 
original  French,  while  it  now  appears  for  the  third  time  in  an 
English  garb.    Such  success  is  ample  evidence  of  merit.  More- 
over several  eminent  ecclesiastics,  including  Cardinals  Logue  and 
Vaughan,  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise.  Cardinal 
Vaughan  says  : — '  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  biographies  of  the 
saint  that  I  know — graphic,  attractive,  tinged  with  spiritual  ardour, 
and  a  most  striking  portrait  of  the  man  and  of  the  day  in  which 
his  life  was  set.' — (Introduction,  p.  xxvii.)    Altogether  it  is  an 
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eminently  readable,  while  at  the  same  time  a  solidly  useful  volume, 
the  fruit  of  very  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  subject. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well,  too,  and  given  us  a  very 
handsome  book.  P.  P. 

Aedagh,  Longfokd.  Its  Ancieut  and  Present  Glory.  By 
John  ]\ronahan,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dean  of  Ardagh 
and  Clonmacnoise.  Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker. 
1901.    Price,  6(7. 

The  distinguished  Dean  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise,  who 
had  already  collected  and  published  most  valuable  memoirs  of 
his  native  diocese,  has  now  furnished  us  with  this  interesting 
account  of  the  historic  parish  of  Ardagh.  With  gi'eat  learning 
and  eloquence  he  traces  the  history  of  the  parish  from  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Mel  to  those  of  Dean  Farrelly, 
Archdeacon  Eeynolds  and  Canon  O'Farrell.  The  subject  calls, 
forth  all  the  Dean's  literary  powers  with  the  result  that  the 
parish  remains  covered  with  a  regular  halo  of  glory.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  us  in  a  short  notice  of  this  kind  to  give' 
any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  richness  of  illustration,, 
the  fine  poetic  flights  of  fancy  with  which  the  pamphlet  abounds. 
Character  sketches  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  should 
like  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  life-like  touches  with  which 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mel  are  held  up  before  the  mind's  eye.  What 
again  could  be  more  realistic  than  the  description  of  Archdeacon, 
EejTiolds  ? — '  a  priest  of  gigantic  intellect,  robust  constitution,, 
high  collegiate  distinctions,  noble  ideals  and  great  energies.'  Best 
of  all  the  Dean's  pamphlet  has  a  practical  eye  to  business.  The- 
present  distinguished  parish  priest  of  Ardagh,  Canon  O'Farrell, 
is  building  a  tower  and  spire  to  his  handsome  church.  The  work 
is  approaching  completion  '  but  the  funds  for  its  payment  are  not 
as  near  their  last  shilling  or  pound  as  it  is  to  its  last  stone.'  A 
bazaar  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  mainly  to 
help  the  bazaar  this  pamphlet  has  been  written.  Need  we  say- 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  hope  the  pamphlet  may  have  a- 
very  wide  sale.  There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  to  which  we  may- 
be permitted  to  draw  the  Dean's  attention. 

Monsignor  MoUoy,  although  we  freely  admit  with  the  author 
that  he  is  the  '  decus  and  tutamen '  of  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presides,  is  not  Eector  of  the  Royal  University,  but- 
of  the  Catholic  University.    The  CathoUc  University  library,,  to. 
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■which  the  author  alludes,  is  no  longer  in  Clonliffe  College. 
St.  Donates  of  Piesole  did  not  go  to  Italy  in  the  sixth  century 
but  in  the  ninth.  The  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph  on 
Goldsmith's  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  quite  accurate, 
and  the  French  adage  '  On  n'est  jamais  ^jas  trahi  que  par  les 
siens '  must  have  escaped  the  author's  vigilant  eye. 

All  these,  however,  are  the  merest  surface  blemishes  and 
only  serve  to  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  other  excellent  quahties 
of  the  pamphlet.  J.  F.  H. 

The  Beauty  of  Christian  Dogma.    By  Jules  Souben. 
London  :  R,  &  T.  Wash  bourne. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  we 
regret  that  it  has  appeared.  Pere  Souben,  the  author  of  the 
original,  belongs  to  an  order — the  Benedictine — which  has  done 
much  to  bring  home  to  educated  minds  in  France  and  elsewhere 
the  singular  loveliness  of  every  department  of  Catholic  ritual. 
In  this  work  his  purpose  was  to  present  the  glorious  dogmas  of 
our  faith  in  a  becoming  literary  apparel,  and  so,  perchance,  win 
for  them  that  hearing  which  their  unadorned  truth  might  not 
meet  with  from  prejudiced  minds,  or,  at  least,  render  their  intrinsic 
beauty  still  more  evident  to  eyes  of  faith.  Style,  therefore,  was 
all  important  for  his  success,  as  those  to  whom  the  work  was 
primarily  addressed  were  precisely  such  as  would  be  immediately 
repelled  by  any  failure  in  this  particular  respect.  French,  doubt- 
less, is  a  far  more  perfect  medium  than  Saxon  for  an  essay  of  this 
kind ;  still,  even  in  this  latter  tongue,  a  practised  literary  hand 
might  do  justice,  in  a  translation,  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
original.  Unfortunately,  the  translator  in  the  present  instance, 
despite  his  good  intentions,  was  not  such,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  work  is  spoiled. 

Three  Greek  words  occur  in  the  book.  They  are  all  together 
on  page  2.  The  first  of  them  is  misspelled,  and  in  each  of  the 
others  there  is  an  obvious  error  in  the  breathing  mark.  On  page  4 
we  come  across  the  word  'foundedst,'  which  is  rather  ugly 
looking  and  difficult  to  pronounce.  The  following  sentence  is  not 
precisely  such  as  would  fall  pleasantly  on  cultured  ears  : — '  God 
engenders  it  is  true ;  but  He  engenders  as  a  God  alone  can 
engender  '  (page  21).  We  learn  on  page  121  that  the  sinner  must 
bring  to  confession  '  a  sorrow  of  his  sins  resulting  in  a  motive  of 
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supernatural  contrition ; '  on  page  132  that  '  a  miracle  is  a  sensi- 
tive phenomena ; '  and  on  the  next  that  '  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy,  the  object  of  which  could  not  be  foretold,'  is  a  sign  of 
divine  intervention.  The  Apostle  of  the  Lepers  appears  as 
Fr.  Damain,  and  we  find  a  bearded  warrior  described  as  the 
Infant  of  Portugal.  We  note  also  that  '  the  sun  reflects  '  the 
golden  crosses  on  the  Cathedral  of  Ceuta,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
portion  of  a  beautiful  passage  from  Calderon,  on  page  166,  is  so 
translated  as  to  have  no  meaning. 

All  these  blemishes,  as  well  as  others  we  have  not  mentioned, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  finish  in 
any  portion  of  the  style,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  mar  our 
author's  production  completely,  addressed,  as  it  has  been,  to 
persons  particularly  susceptible  on  these  points. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  tasteful  exterior  of  the  book  betokened 
due  care  on  the  part  of  the  publisher ;  but  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed. By  way  of  coda  he  gives  us  over  again,  bound  in  black 
paper,  from  page  241  to  the  end.  Such  carelessness,  in  a  book 
of  this  kind,  is  inexcusable. 

P.  S. 

Life  and  Times  of  St.  Benedict,  Patriarch  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West.  Abridged  and  arranged  by 
0.  S.  B.  from  the  German  of  Very  Rev.  Dom  Peter 
Lecbner,  late  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Scheyern, 
in  Bavaria.  London :  Burns  and  Oates,  Ltd.  1900. 
Price,  05. 

The  life  of  a  saint  Uke  St.  Benedict,  a  king  among  saints,  hero 
among  heroes,  gives  the  soul  and  essence  of  Church  history.  This 
book  puts  the  saint  before  us  as  he  really  was  when  he  walked 
among  men.  It  gives  us  a  true  picture,  for  it  has  been  painted 
under  the  potent  inspiration  of  filial  love.  Such  books  give  us 
&  far  more  real  and  vital  gx-asp  of  the  truths  of  which  the  lives  of 
the  saints  is  the  realization  than  any  sermon.  They  bind  us  in 
living  connection  with  the  grand  old  traditions,  the  traditional 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith.  And  yet  this  little  book 
continually  reminds  us  that  St.  Benedict  was  a  real,  living  man — 
a  man  such  as  we  are.  We  feel  this  when  we  read  the  chapters 
that  tell  of  his  holy  sister,  St.  Scholastica,  and  his  favourite 
disciples,  Marius  and  Placid.  There  are  three  deeply  interesting 
chapters  on  the  Eule  of  St.  Benedict,  wherein  we  catch  many 
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glimpses  of  the  human  character  of  the  saint.  No  doubt  this 
effort  to  show  us  the  saint  as  a  man  is  the  secret  of  the  hfe  and 
reaUty  of  the  picture.  The  hfe  of  the  father  of  Western  monas- 
ticism  is  appropriately  introduced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  nature 
of  religious  life.  Several  chapters  of  contemporary  history 
enable  us  to  know  in  what  surroundings  Benedict  initiated  and 
gave  concrete  shape  to  those  influences  that  have  so  profoundly 
affected  the  history  of  the  Church.  Still  it  is  not  a  book  for 
historical  study  so  much  as  for  spiritual  reading.  It  must  be  read 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written — -a  spirit  that  is  unworldly 
and  supernatural.  The  author  has  done  a  good  work  in  giving  us 
a  true  picture  of  a  noble  saint ;  the  translator  has  done  his  part 
well  ;  and  the  eminent  Catholic  firm  have  come  up  fully  to  their 
own  high  standard. 

P.  F. 

Index  to  the  'Ameeican  Catholic  Quarteely  Eeview.' 

The  general  index  announced  some  months  ago  by  the 
America?!  Catholic  Quarterly  Bevieto,  211,  South  Sixth-street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  just  reached  us,  and  its  value  from  the 
reader's  standpoint  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  Quarterly  has  justly  been  called  a  '  veritable  Thesaurus 
of  ecclesiastical  and  literary  lore,'  and  the  utility  of  a  com- 
prehensive yet  simple  index  which  opens  up  for  ready  reference 
such  a  treasure  can,  therefore,  be  imagined. 

Comprising  sixty-four  pages  of  the  same  size  as  the  Quarterly, 
and  appearing  with  the  same  familiar  cover,  the  work  may  be  used 
in  pamphlet  form  or  bound  in  with  the  last  volume.  Upwards  of 
one  thousand  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  since  its 
inception,  and  these  are  distributed  under  subject,  title,  and 
author's  name,  rendering  the  index  useful  not  only  to  those  who 
possess  partial  or  complete  sets,  but  also  to  all  who  may  have  to 
compile  bibliographies  and  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  nominal  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  copy  will  be  made. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCAPULAR 

A  NEW  ESSAY  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT — FROM  ORIGINAL  SOUECES 

RICHAED,  Earl  of  Cornwal],  nephew  of  Kichard 
Cocur-de-Lion,  younger  son  of  King  John  and 
brother  of  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  took  the 
Cross  at  Winchester  in  1236,  thereby  binding 
himself  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  convenience  to  the  east 
for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  which  was  threatened 
by  the  Saracens.  Llany  noblemen  were  present  on  the 
occasion  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  accompany 
the  gallant  and  popular  earl.  Ruch  an  expedition  required 
long  preparations,  not  the  least  important  part  of 
which  were  negotiations  with  the  King,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  all  of  whom,  though  for  different  reasons, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  only  in  June,  1240,  the  earl  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban, 
some  thirty  miles"  from  London,  to  recommend  himself  and 
his  companions  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  fathers  and 
brothers  during  his  absence.  A  short  ride  brought  him  to 
the  capital  where  he  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  on  June  10th 
of  the  aforesaid  year  he  took  sail  at  Dover. ^  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  possess  a  complete  list  of  the  knights  who  thus 
went  to  war  with  the  infidels;  only  a  few  names  have  been 
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preserved  by  the  writer  of  a  valuable  manuscript  now  at  the 
British  Museum  in  London,^  but  not  one  of  those  with  whom 
we  shall  have  to  deal  in  the  following  pages.  The  feast  of 
St.  John  Ba.ptist,  24th  of  June,  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following'  month  Richard  met  the 
powerful  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Marseilles,  where  the 
whole  army  went  on  board  ship.  On  the  8th  of  October 
they  arrived  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Jaffa,  and  later  on  to  Ascalon,  which  they  fortified.  Although 
we  hear  nothing  of  pitched  battles  or  great  sieges,  there 
must  have  been  many  a  skirmish,  and  several  of  the  English 
knights  lost  their  lives. 

However,  more  was  done  by  way  of  treaty  than  by  the 
sword.    Ascalon  having  been  handed  over  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  emperor,  the  Crusaders  bethought  themselves 
of  their  return  to  Europe.    Following  the  shore  line  they 
passed  through  Jaffa  and  reached  Acre  in  due  time.  Their 
way  led  them  to  Mount  Carniel,  and  some  of  the  knights,  if 
not  the  whole  army,  went  to  visit  the  grotto  where  the  great 
prophet  Elias  bad  been  praying  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
happened  that  among  the  numerous  Carmelite  friars  there 
were  several  Englishmen,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  prior,  were  willing 
to  accompany  the  army  to  their  native  country.^    How  many 
of  the  religious  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  we 
do  not  know,  but  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  twelve, 
and  perhaps  there  were  twice  or  three  times  as  many.  Their 
leaders  were  Friar  Ealph  Freshburn,  a  Northumbrian,  who 
most  probably  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  suite  of 
Eichard  Ca3ur-de-Lion  (1190),  and  who  was  now  a  venerable 
old  man  and  priest,  and  Friar  Yvo  of  Brittany,  a  relative  of 
the  prior.    It  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that 
St.  Simon  Stock  himself  was  one  of  their  number.^  On 

»  Cotton,  Nero  D.V. 

-  William  of  SandwicL.  (GuU.  Sanvico)  says  distinctly  that  the  Crusaders 
arrived  in  1240,  and  after  many  a  warlike  action,  on  their  retui'n  to  England, 
took  .some  of  the  friars  e.v  dcvotione.  Eiboti,  U,  3.  The  evidence  of  this  eye- 
witness is  especially  valuable. 

'  The  history  of  the  early  life  of  St.  Simon  Stock  is  so  hopelessly  confu.^cd 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  dates.  None  of  tlie 
published  lives  are  of  any  historical  value. 
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the  3rd  of  May,  12il,  the  Crusaders,  together  v?ith  the 
Carmelites,  left  Palestine.  The  Earl  of  Cornwall  tarried 
for  several  months  in  Sicily,  but  the  remainder  proceeded 
direct  to  England,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  king  was  spending  Christmas  at  Westminster, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  entire  nobility,  who  had  come  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  Papal  nuncio,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Continent.'  On  Christmas  Eve  the  Carmelites  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  Lord  William  de  Vescy,  Baron  of 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  and  Lord  Richard  Grey, 
Baron  of  Codnor,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  over  from  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Sir  Thomas  FitzAucher,  Sir  Ralph  de  Hempnale  (or 
Hemenhale),  and  Sio  AViUiam  Oalthorpe,  knights,  had 
taken  part  in  the  Crusade,  or  whether  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Carmelites  at  court ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  king  granted  permission  than  these  five  noblemen 
assigned  places  on  their  several  estates  for  the  foundation  of 
Carmelite  convents.  The  friars  professed  to  be  hermits, 
and  their  dwellings  were  as  far  removed  from  the  bustle  of 
towns  as  was  possible  in  a  populous  country  such  as 
England.  The  two  last-nam;jd  noblemen  gave  them  a 
small  property  near  a  hamlet  called  Bradmer,  in  Norfolk ; 
but  after  a  short  time  this  house  was  transferred  to 
Burnham-Norton,  where  it  acquired  some  importance. 
Sir  Taomas  FitzAucher  assigned  some  acres  of  land  at 
Newenden,  Parish  Losenham,  not  far  from  Hastings.  But 
neither  of  these  foundations  could  vie  with  those  of  the 
high  and  mighty  barons.  Lord  William  de  Vescy,  whose 
ancestors,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  Barons  of 
Alnwick,  and  whose  son  did  not  think  the  Scottish  crown 
too  precious  an  ornament  for  himself,  invited  Friar  Ralph 
Freshburn  to  Northumberland,  and  left  it  to  himself  to 
choose  a  suitable  place  for  the  future  convent.  A  whole  da}' 
the  friar  walked  through  the  extensive  grounds  belonging 
to  tlie  castle.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  please  him. 
Utterly  exhausted,  he   at  length  threw  himself  on  the 


1^  Matthew  Pari.'*,  /oc.  cil. 
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ground  to  take  a  moment's  rest.  He  drove  his  stick  into 
the  gromid,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  '  If  I 
shall  give  sleep  to  my  eyes  or  slumber  to  my  eyelids  until  I 
find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  tabernacle  for  the  God  of 
Jacob.'  Nevertheless,  he  soon  fell  asleep  ;  and  when  he 
v/oke  up,  lo  !  where  he  had  planted  his  stick  a  crystal 
stream  was  murmuring,  and  the  site,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  have  no  charms,  now  reminded  him  forcibly  of  Mount 
Carmel  itself.  '  This,'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  my  rest  for  ever 
and  ever.    Here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it.' ' 

Indeed,  he  could  have  chosen  no  more  beautiful  site. 
It  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
visit  the  spot  time  and  again.  Leaving  Alnwick,  with  its 
gigantic  castle,  a  walk  (or  drive,  as  the  case  may  be)  of 
three  miles  leads  to  '  Huln  Abbey,'  the  ancient  Carmelite 
convent.  A  steep  decline  brings  the  wanderer  from  the 
small  town,  with  its  strong  walls,  its  gates,  its  fastness,  to 
an  immense  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  which  once  stood 
Alnwick  Abbey,  a  monastery  of  White  Canons  (Praeraon- 
stratensians),  of  which  nothing  is  preserved  except  the 
huge  gate -tower  and  the  foundations  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings ;  but  anyone  who  has  a  knowledge  of  mediteval 
architecturo  will  be  able  to  re-construct  in  his  mmd  the 
whole  fabric.  Along  the  meandering  river  Aln,  across 
meadows,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  some  of  which  have 
certainly  seen  the  Carmelites  in  their  white  mantles,  the 
road  leads  to  a  little  eminence,  divided  from  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Brizlee  hills  by  a  deep  ravine. 

This  eminence  is  in  reality  a  plateau  of  many  acres  in 
circumference,  and  here  the  strong  walls  of  the  convent 
encompass  a  perfectly  unique  ruin.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  a 
ruin  !  The  old  entrance  gate  stood  where  the  ravine  is  most 
steep  and  the  road  most  narrow.  A  gate-house  with  a  tower, 
stables,  hospice,  guests'  chapel,  formed  the  out-quarters. 
The  monastery  itself  occupied  the  centre  of  the  enclosure. 
Of  the  church  two  walls  are  preserved,  the  cloister  is  partly 
pulled  down,  the  chapter-house,  the  sacristy,  the  kitchen, 
are  without  roof;  but  a  most  minute  survey,  made  a  few 


^  Ps.  cxxxi.  4,  5,  and  14.    All  tliu  details  are  taken  from  the  sources. 
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years  since  with  the  assistance  of  an  older  survey  taken 
immediately  after  the  secularisation,  has  enabled  the  architect 
to  retrace  every  single  part  of  the  building,  and  to  draw  a 
plan  which  shows  the  use  of  every  corner  of  the  friary. 
Being  so  far  removed  from  human  commerce,  this  house 
played  a  very  secondary  part  in  the  history  of  the  Order. 
Nevertheless,  a  certain  number  of  documents  have  been  pre- 
served. Thus,  we  own  a  small  volume  of  vellum,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  containing 
the  charters,  twenty  in  number,  granted  by  the  Barons  of 
Alnwick  (afterwards  the  Earls  of  Northumberland)  and 
various  Popes  to  this  house/  We  even  possess  the  complete 
catalogue  of  the  library,  and  an  inventory  of  the  sacristy, 
showing  what  books  at  a  given  moment  were  in  the  hands 
of  Friar  So-and-so,  and  what  vestments  were  used  at  the  high 
altar,  what  hangings  adorned  the  rood  screen.  We  are  told 
how  many  cows  the  friars  possessed,  how  many  faggots  of 
brush-wood  they  might  take  home  from  the  woods,  and  how 
much  money  was  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roofs.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  that  Huln  Abbey  ever  was  rich. 
As  early  as  1253,  the  then  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
Tlioraas  of  Hertford,  brother  to  the  Lord  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  chose  it  for  his  burial ' because  it  was  so  poor.'  For 
he  was  a  devotee  of  holy  poverty."  Yet  he  was  not  the  only 
'uncanonised  saint '  as  the  chronicler  of  England,  Matthew  of 
Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  expresses  himself,  who  found  his 
last  resting  place  at  Huln.  That  Ealph  Freshburn  who 
resigned  his  dignity  as  provincial  after  fourteen  years  faith- 
ful administration,  should  have  withdrawn  to  Huln,  and 
should  have  died  there  (1274),  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 
He  seemed  to  be  continually  wrapped  in  meditation,  and 
was  believed  to  have  received  the  gift  of  tears.  But  one  of 
the  Generals,  Radulphus  Alemannus,  probably  one  of  those 
who  had  come  over  from  the  Holy  Land,'*  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  general  chapter  in  1278  and  retired  to 

iHm-ley  MSS.  .'1,897. 
2  Matthew  Talis,  2, .328. 

^  Palaeonyclor,  iii.  0.  His  predtioessor,  Nich  'ltis  dnllufi,  rcsi^'iicd  in  1267, 
with  IV  vi;;w  (if  g-oiug  to  ft  '  desurt,'  but  wc  do  not  know  whe  hor  to  Huhi  <  r  else- 
where. 
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Hula.  No  wonder  that  over  the  graves  of  these  great 
contemplatives  celestial  lights  v^ere  noticed  to  hover. 

Lord  Grey  de  Codnor,  whose  possessions  were  principally 
situated  in  the  South  of  England,  offered  to  his  fellow- 
countryman,  ]?riar  Simon  Stock,  a  property  in  the  latter's 
native  county,  Kenb,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Aylesford,  on  the  river  Medway,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Eochester.  Curiously  enough,  even  this  convent  is  still 
preserved,  only,  instead  of  a  ruin,  it  is  as  inhabitable  to-day 
as  it  was  five  or  six  centuries  ago.  One  part  of  it  certainly 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Simon  Stock  himself,  present- 
ing the  remarkable  feature  of  separate  '  cells  '  as  prescribed 
by  the  rule,  each  c^ll  forming  a  separate  building  with  its 
own  entrance  door  in  the  best  Gothic  style,  whereas  the 
chapel  and  cloister,  together  with  the  common  rooms  and  a 
long  line  of  cells,  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Pope  granted  an  indalgence  to  those  who  would  contribute 
tofvards  the  expenses  of  the  building.^  Very  few  notices 
have-come  down  to  us  concarniag  the  history  of  this  religious 
house. 

The  3rd  of  May,  on  which  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Holy  Gross  is  kipfc,  has  always  been  considered  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  (or  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundatioa- stones)  of  these  two  convents.  From  the  dates 
we  have  given  it  will  appear  that  this  can  only  refer  to  the 
year  1243.  The  building  must  have  occupied  several  years  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  meantime  fresh  colonies 
arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  position  of  religious  there 
becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  But  in  Eagiand  also 
vocations  were  found.  The  saintly  and  austere  life  of  the 
fathers,  the  element  of  romance  attaching  itself  to  their 
origin  on  Mount  Carmel,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  charm 
of  novelty,  drew  numbers  of  mea  to  the  Order.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  not  only  was  the  rule  of  life 
extremely  severe,  but  quite  unsuitable  for  northern  climates. 
Moreover,  the  combination  of  the  strictly  eremitical  life  with 
holy  poverty,  such  as  became  a  Mendicant  Order,  was  an 


'  Bull  of  Innouent  VI.,  dated  15th  Miircjli,  13;)5,  jjiill'iriuin,  iii.  p.  82. 
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impossibility.  If  the  convents  were  far  removed  from  tbc 
concourse  of  people,  and  yet  were  to  depend  upon  charitable 
gifts,  which  in  those  times  almost  exclusively  took  the  shape 
of  alms  in  kind,  the  fast  might  easily  have  become  even 
more  rigorous  and  protracted  than  the  rule  intended.  The 
silence,  too,  which  should  be  kept  from  the  hour  of  Vespers 
in  the  afternoon,  until  Terce  and  Conventual  Mass  the 
following  morning,  left  hardly  any  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties 
assigned  to  the  friars,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  mental 
abilities. 

But  the  most  important  point  to  be  decided  concerned 
the  existence  of  the  Order  itself.  The  fourth  Council  of  tlia 
Lateran  (1215)  had  forbidden  the  foundation  of  new  religious 
ordera,  a  measure  which  was  soon  overruled  by  the  Pope 
himself,  who  approved  of  the  institutions  of  St,  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis.  The  Carmelites,  too,  represented  bow 
ancient  their  Order  was,  and  Honorius  III.  examined  and 
confirmed  the  rule,  and  took  the  Order  under  his  protection.^ 
Inaocent  IV.  renewed  the  concessions  of  Honorius,  but,  it 
would  seem,  only  on  behalf  of  those  who  actually  lived  on 
Mount  Carmel.^  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Papal  bull 
which  was  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Order  and  might  be 
shown  to  enquirers,  but  did  not  reach  the  Church  at  large, 
was  an  insufficient  weapon  against  the  prohibition  of  a 
general  council ;  nothing  short  of  an  approbation  by  a 
subsequent  council  could  efficaciously  protect  the  Order 
against  detractors. 

A  general  chapter  was  summoned  for  the  election  of  a 
new  General  after  the  resignation  of  Father  Alanus  of 
Brittany,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  position  of  the 
Order  since  its  migration  to  Europe.  The  date  of  this 
chapter  (which  was  held  at  Aylesford  because  the  majority 
of  Carmelites,  says  Friar  John  de  Horneby,  resided  in 
England),  is  generally  believed  to  be  12^^ 5.    This  date. 


1  Bull  of  30th  .Jauurtiy,  V226,  nidlar:inii,  i.p.  1. 

-  Bull  of  8th  June,  1'214.  The  Bulhiriiim,  i.  p.  says  trroneously  124.3. 
The  words  :  in  codem  loco  pcrpcluis  leinporibus  praccipUmis  obsen  ai  i  show  that  the 
Pope  only  thought  of  ths  friars  living  on  Blount  Carmel  itself. 
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hov/ever,  is  incorrect/  In  1245  a  general  council  was  held  at 
Lyons,  and  had  the  general  chapter  of  the  Carmelites  taken 
place  at  that  time,  it  would  certainly  have  applied  for  a 
formal  approbation  by  the  council.  Such  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity would  never  have  been  allowed  to  pass  by,  since  the 
very  existence  of  the  Order  depended  upon  it.  The  council 
met  in  June,  and  session  after  session  was  held,  and  yet  no 
messengers  arrived  from  the  Carmelites  :  proof  enough  that 
these  were  not  assembled  in  chapter  at  that  time.  The  real 
date  must  have  been  1247,  two  years  after  the  council ;  at 
this  chapter  St.  Simon  was  elected  General.  Since  it  was 
now  too  late  to  apply  to  the  council,  St.  Simon  did  the  next 
host  thing :  he  despatched  two  friars  to  the  Pope  who  was 
still  residing  at  Lyons.  Their  names  were  Friar  Reginald 
and  Peter  de  Folsham.^ 

Their  mission  was  twofold  :  in  the  first  place  they  had  to 
pray  for  the  protection  of  the  Pope  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  ask  for  certain  changes  in  the  rule.  They  must 
have  arrived  at  Lyons  in  July,  1247,  for  on  the  26th  of  that 
month  the  Pope  granted  a  bulP  v.^hereby  he  enjoined  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  kindly  receive  the  brethren  who 
were  compelled  by  the  inroads  of  the  infidels  to  come  from 
Mount  Carmel  to  Europe,  and  to  allow  them  to  celebrate 
divine  service  and  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places  they  had 
already  obtained  or  might  acquire  in  the  future.  This  bull, 
which  depended  only  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Pope  himself, 
was  unquestionably  granted  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
But  the  second  request,  which  concerned  changes  in  the 
rule,  was  referred  by  the  Holy  Father  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  two  Dominicans,  the  famous  Cardinal  Hugh 
of  St.  Cher,  and  Bishop  William  of  Antherade.  On  the 
1st  of  September,  1247,*  they  submitted  their  work  to  the 


'  Jolm  do  Homeby  was  in  1337  conventual  of  Cambridge,  "where,  in  1374, 
be  successfully  disputccl  with  the  Dnminicims  before  the  whole  University  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  His  disputation  is  preserved  in  MS. 
Bodl.  (Oxford)  80.  He  wrote  the  Annals  of  the  English  Province,  now,  alas  ! 
lost  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  preserved  bj-  Bale,  MS.  Harley, 
3838. 

°  The  surname  of  the  latter  is  attested  by  Bale,  I.e.,  p.  lii  (p.  14). 
'•'JlKuariuin,  i.  p.  8,  where  it  is  erroneously  dated  1248. 
■^Ibidom,  erroneously  dated  1248. 
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Pope  v/ho,  on  the  first  of  the  foUowiii'^  month,  approved  of 
it  and  signed  the  hull.  This  is  what  is  teohuically  called 
the  'primitive  rule,'  which  in  1562  was  re-introduced  by 
St.  Teresa,  and  is  being  observed  by  the  Discalced  Carmelite 
friars  and  nuns.  The  feature  which  at  present  concerns 
us  most  is  a  paragraph  newly  inserted  and  reading  as 
follows  ; — 

Ou  the  reception  of  places. 
You  may  have  places  in  deserts,  or  wherever  they  may  be 
given  you,  suitable  and  convenient  for  tlio  observance  of  your 
Order,  as  may  seem  expedient  to  the  Prior  and  the  brethren. 

This  concession  was  of  far-reaching  consequence :  from 
hermits  the  Carmelites  became  cenobites,  they  were  no 
longer  compelled  to  seek  desert  places,  but  took  up  their 
residence  in  towns  and  cities.  '  And  now,'  (continues  John 
de  Horneby),^  *  monasteries  were  founded  in  London,  York, 
Oxford,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  in  many  other  towns  in 
England.' 

The  first  foundation  took  place  in  London  itself.  Lord 
Hichard  Grey  and  his  wife  gave  a  property  half-way  between 
the  city  and  Westminster,  adjoining  the  immense  territory 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  exact  date  of  this  foundation 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  falls  between  1248  and  1253, 
that  is,  between  the  above-mentioaed  bull  and  the  Papal 
confirmation  of  both  Aylesford  and  London,  dated  24th  of 
August,  1253.^  Cambridge,  too,  was  selected  as  a  desirable 
place  for  a  convent,  partly  because  it  was  hoped  that  many 
undergraduates  would  join  the  Order,  partly  also  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  Carmelites  an  opportunity  for  frequenting 
the  lectures  in  arts  and  divinity  and  receiving  academical 
degrees.  Accordingly,  a  house  was  offered  them,  it  does 
not  appear  by  whom,  at  a  place  called  Chesterton,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  when  this  proved  inconvenient. 


^  I.oc.  ci(. : — '  Atque  Uljcre  deincops  urbcs,  civitates,  villus,  ct  oppklula  fiicut 
et  ant«  in  horum  secesaibu-*  ac  extra  populi  frequcutiiun  agoro.  Tunc  Louflini, 
tunc  Ciintabripiap,  tunc  Eboraci,  Oxoniae,  liristollis,  Nordvici,  ct  in  pleriaciue 
aliis  Anjrliae  ciWtatibus  cocpcre  loca.' 

"  Bnllarium,  i.  p.  13,  enoneoujly  dated  1251. 
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Michael  Malesherbes  exchanged  it  for  one  at  Newenham. 
At  a  later  period  this  also  had  to  be  given  np  owing  to  the 
frequent  inundations  to  which  it  was  exposed  and  a  more 
suitable  site  v/as  provided  in  the  town  itself  through  the 
munificence  of  King  Edward  I.  and  Sir  Guy  de  Mortimer. 
Dagdale-'  mentions  among  the  benefactors  Thomas  de 
Hertford.  Could  this  have  been  the  archdeacon  of 
Northumberland,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  buried  at  Huln 
in  1253  ?  If  so,  he  must  have  contributed  either  to  the  first 
house  at  Chesterton  or  to  the  second  at  Newenham. 

Oxford  received  the  first  Carmelites  in  1254,  or  the 
previous  year  when  Nicholas  Meules,  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Oxford,  gave  them  a  habitation  in  Stockwell-street,  which 
renjained  in  the  possession  of  the  Order  till  1318  when 
Edward  II.  granted  to  them  '  in  frank  almoin  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  king's  manor  near  the  North-gate  without  the 
walls  as  a  habitation  for  twelve  friars.  '  ^  This  king  was  not 
only  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Order,  but  even  wished  the 
Chapel  Royal  to  be  served  by  Carmelites  ;  thus,  he  took 
them  to  Windsor  in  1313  and  to  Sheene  (now  Richmond, 
CO.  Surrey)  in  1315  where  he  granted  them  '  in  frank  almoin 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  king's  manor  with  three  islands 
and  enclosures  to  hold  for  them  and  their  successors,  and  to 
celebrate  divine  service  for  the  king's  progenitors,  his 
soul  and  the  souls  of  all  Christians.'  This  foundation,  how- 
ever, v/as  cancelled,  and  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Oxford 
was  unquestionably  a  substitute  for  Sheene,  as  Sheene  had 
been  for  "Windsor. 

The  next  foundations  were  York  (1255)  by  Lord  John 
de  Vescy,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  Kulu,  and  Lord  de  Percy ; 
Norwich  (1256)  by  Philip  Cowgate,  who  took  ihe  habit  there 
himself,  while  Bristol  appears  only  in  1267.  We  shall 
presently  learn  the  reason  of  this  long  interval. 

St.  Simon  Stock,  the  General,  and  Friar  Ralph 
Freshburn,  the  English  Provincial,  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress.  In  addition  to  the  four  convents 


1  Daydale,  J^rnnnsticon,  vol.  vi,  p.  157U. 
Close  Soils  aud  Patent  Rolls,  in  the  Rolls'  Series,  jmssim. 
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founded  in  1242  there  had  been  five  houses  in  less  than  ten 
years,  two  of  them  in  university  towns,  and  the  remaining 
three  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  these 
seem  to  have  harboured  twelve,  others  twenty-fom"  priests 
(the  lay-brothers  were  never  reckoned  among  the  members 
of  the  community),  so  that  the  entire  number  of  English 
Carmelites  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  minority  of  these  had  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  while 
the  majority  had  joined  the  Order  in  England,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  large  proportion  from  among  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

So  rapid  an  increase  cannot  be  considered  a  healthy  one. 
There  was  not  enough  time  to  allow  the  broader  views  of 
the  university-men  to  amalgamate  with  the  simpler  minds 
of  the  old  hermits;  Moreover,  the  universities  were  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  canonical  irregularities  and  excom- 
munfcations,  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  independence, 
fostered  by  a  free  and  easy  life,  must  have  cleaved  for  a  long 
time  to  the  rehgious  habit  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Carmelites.  It  only  required  some  temporary  disappoint- 
ment, or  the  stubborn  opposition  of  interested  outsiders,  to 
thoroughly  arouse  the  temper  of  malcontents.  And  this  is 
exactly  v/hat  happened.  The  historians  of  the  Order  have 
told  us  that  a  fierce  persecution  arose  which  threatened  its 
very  existence.  AVhat  this  persecution  consisted  of  they  have 
not  told  us,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently.  But  here  v/e  have 
the  BuU.arium  to  serve  as  a  guide.  AVhatever  difficulty  may 
have  arisen,  St.  Simon  Stock  knew  where  to  find  help  :  he 
never  failed  to  address  himself  to  the  Apostolic  See.  At 
that  time  the  Papal  chancery  was  excellently  managed. 
The  communications  between  England  and  the  Papal  court, 
wherever  this  may  have  happened  to  reside,  were,  of  course, 
much  slower  than  nowadays,  l)ut  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Apostolic  chancery  was  far  more  expeditious,  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  consultors,  auditors,  and  congregations  being 
as  yet  unknown.  We  shall  therefore  only  have  to  make 
allowance  for  al)out  three  or  four  months  spent  in  travelling 
and  in  waiting  at  the  Papal  court,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
knowledge  oi  the  course  of  events  in  England, 
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On  the  26th  of  September,  1250/  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
granted  to  the  Carmehtes  permission  to  celebrate  divine 
service  during  an  interdict,  but  without  ringing  of  bells, 
chant,  or  publicity  of  any  kind.  A  similar  permission,  be 
it  noticed,  had  l)e8n  granted  by  Gregory  IX.  (in  1229),  and 
Innocent  himself  (in  1244),  to  the  rehgious  living  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  wsis,  in  fact,  common  to  all  Orders. 

On  the  same  day,  September  26th,  1250,  he  took  the 
Order  and  its  members,  as  well  as  its  houses,  goods,  and 
chattels,  under  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  See.^ 

On  24th  of  August,  1253,^  he  granted  permission  to  the 
General  to  absolve  postulants  from  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  to  give  them  the  habit.  We  cannot  but  see  in  this 
measure  one  of  the  results  of  the  connection  of  the 
Carmelites  with  the  universities. 

On  the  same  day  faculties  are  bestowed  upon  the  General 
to  absolve  such  among  the  brethren  as  should  have  violently 
laid  hands  upon  each  other.*  Was  this  also  a  result  of 
university  spirit  ? 

On  the  same  day  he  forbids  anyone  to  require  or  extort 
tithes  from  the  gardens  and  fields  belonging  to  the  Order.^ 

A  further  bull,  also  of  the  date  mentioned,  enables 
the  General  to  appoint  some  of  the  brethren  for  preaching 
the  Word  of  God  and  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  faithful, 
provided  always  that  the  respective  bishops  had  given  their 
consent.'' 

The  confirmation,  already  referred  to,  of  the  friaries  at 
Aylesford  and  in  London  bears  the  same  date,  and  contains 
an  injunction  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  not  to  allow  the  brethren 
to  be  unduly  molested  by  anyone  against  the  tenor  of  this 
confirmation,  and  to  punish  conuraveners  by  ecclesiastical 
censures.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  had  to  do  with  this  matter,  neither  London  nor 


^  BuUgrium  i.  p.  11,  erroneously  dated  1251.  The  former  bidls  of  Gregory 
and  Innocent,  tlidfui,  pp.  5,  6. 

2  Ibidem,  wrongly  dated  as  above. 

IhifJrm,  p.  12,  dated  1251  by  niistal;e. 
*  Ibidem.,  same  mistake. 
•''  Ibidem,  same  mistake. 
^'Ibidem,  p.  13,  misdated  1254. 
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Aylesforcl  belonging  to  bis  diocese.  But,  perbaps,  tbe 
cbapter  wbicb  asked  for  tbis  long  list  of  favours  was  held 
at  Cambridge,  which,  of  course,  belongs  to  Ely/ 

On  tbe  9th  of  September,  1254,  the  Pope  recommends 
the  English  Carmelites  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  -whom 
he  requests  to  protect  them  against  tbe  attacks  of  evil- 
doers. This  passage  is  so  vague  as  to  leave  it  undecided 
whether  an  '  attack  '  had  taken  place,  or  was  merely  appre- 
hended. 

Alexander  IV.,  who  was  elected  Pope  on  Christmas, 
1254,  confirmed,  on  January  15th,  1256,  tbe  power  of  the 
General  and  Provincial  to  freely  exercise  their  dignities,  to 
change  tbe  brethren  from  one  place  to  another,  to  visit  and 
correct  them,  and  to  receive  novices. 

On  the  same  day*  he  forbade* all  prelates  to  exact 
obedience  from  the  Carmelites. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  of  the  same  year  he  confirmed 
the  rule  as  revised  by  his  predecessor,^  and  six  days  later  he 
confirmed  the  permission  concerning  divine  service  during 
an  interdict. ° 

On  the  same  day  Alexander  IV.  renewed  a  recommenda- 
tion made  twelve  years  earlier  by  his  predecessor,  whereby  the 
faithful  were  exhorted  to  kindly  receive  the  Carmelites  who 
were  compelled  to  leave  Mount  Carmel,  and  to  offer  them 
suitable  places  for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  duties.'' 
This  refers  unquestionably  to  Prance  since  Louis  IX.  had 
brought  some  French  Carnaclites  to  Paris  on  bis  return  from 
tbe  Holy  Land. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  tbe  Pope  confirmed  the 
right  of  election  of  a  General  vested  in  tbe  general  chapter, 
without  further  approbation  from  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
empowering  the  elect  to  exercise  his  dignity  freely  and  to 

^  BiiUarium,  i.  Tlie  chupttr  in  question  i.s  not  laentioned  hj  Bali\  The  only 
chapter  lie  refers  to  about  thi.s  time  is  one  heltl  at  London,  in  1254,  for  the 
piirpo.Me  of  aelectinar  founders  for  convents  in  Spain 

«  Ibidem,  p.  It. 

s  Same  page. 

*  Ihiilem,  p.  15. 
Ibidem,  p.  16. 

^Ibidem,  p.  16. 

'  Ibidem,  p.  IG.    Innor  eut'H  bull  of  KUh  June,  1244,  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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undertake  the  care  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects.^  From  the 
wording  of  the  bull  it  would  seem  that  some  friars  had  a 
*  scrapie '  whether  the  General  did  not  need  a  special  appro- 
bation from  the  Holy  See. 

Just  one  week  laier  a  further  bull  gave  power  to  the 
General,  provincials  and  brethren,  for  administering  the 
Sacraments  to  their  domestics,  and  burying  the  same  in  the 
common  grave  of  the  friars.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  so  far  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
persecution.  With  the  help  of  these  bulls  we  follow,  almost 
from  day  to  day,  the  development  of  the  Order  in  England. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  slight  difficulties,  but  these  were 
of  so  little  importance  that  the  chapter  believed  a  simple 
recommendation  of  the  Pope  to  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Ely  would  suffice  to  dispel  them.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  year  1256  belonged  still  to  the  period  of 
foundations,  the  friary  of  Norwich  having  been  established 
in  this  year. 

There  follows  now  an  interruption  of  eleven  years  in  the 
development  of  the  Order,  during  which  the  English  Carmel- 
ites had  to  pass  through  an  acute  crisis.  When  we  hear  of  a 
persecution  we  must  not  think  of  one  by  fire  and  sword, 
such  as  they  had  undergone  previous  to  their  migration  to 
Europe.  It  was  an  opposition  carried  on  by  ecclesiastics 
with  the  aid  of  legal  means.  So  long  as  the  Carmelites 
possessed  only  a  few  friaries  in  remote  country  places,  there 
could  be  no  conflict  of  interests,  but  when  they  settled  in  or 
near  large  towns  and  undertook  the  sacred  ministry,  the 
parish  priests  considered  themselves  wronged  and  sought 
help  from  the  bishops.  An  analysis  of  the  Papal  bulls 
of  this  period  will  reveal  the  extent  and  nature  of  this 
'  persecution.' 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1259,  Alexander  IV.  writes  to 
the  patriarchs,  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  whose  dioceses 
the  Carmelites  are  situated,  forbidding  the  molestation  of 
these  religious  by  preventing  them  from  celebrating  divine 


1  Bullarinni,  i.  \).  1 '. 

2  Ibidem,  p.  IH. 
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service  in  theiu  chapels.-^  The  opening  words  of  the  bull 
show  that  something  must  have  happened  which  caused  the 
fathers  to  apply  to  the  Holy  See  for  protection  : — 

It  has  come  to  our  kuowlodga  [the  Popo  says]  that  some  of  you 
liave  afflicted  the  friars  by  jDrohibiting  them  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  except  with  closed  doors  and  without  the  ringing  of  bells, 
aud  that  you  have  been  hard  upon  them  in  other  matters  as  well, 
wherefore  they  have  sought  a  remedy  from  the  Apostolic  See. 

On  the  same  day  the  Pope  forbids  the  Carmelites  to  go 
over  to  other  Orders  of  equal  or  less  austerity.^  This  looks 
as  if  some  of  the  friars,  discouraged  by  opposition  or  by  the 
austerity  of  the  rule,  had  betaken  themselves  to  other 
religious  houses. 

On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  same  year  the  Holy  Father 
empowers  the  General  and  all  the  priors  to  exconununioate 
such  of  the  brethren  as  had  left  the  Order  or  shown  great 
insolence.^ 

There  is  a  lull  in  the  persecution  until  the  8th  of  March, 
1261,  when  the  same  Pope  renewed  the  grant  of  oratories, 
churches,  and  cemeteries  in  places  where  the  Carmelites 
are  living  by  consent  of  the  bishops.^ 

By  a  second  bull  of  the  sa7iie  date  the  Pope  again  takes 
the  Order  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  strictly 
forbidding  tithes  to  be  extorted  from  their  gardens  or  any 
other  property.' 

Two  further  bulls  of  the  same  day  graiited  certain 
indulgences  to  those  who  visited  the  churches  in  Syria  and 
Cyprus,  and  forbade  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  molest 
the  Carmelites." 

Three  days  later  the  General  receives  faculties  for 
absolving  those  brethren  who  had  'struck  hiui,'  unless  *  the 
case  were  enormous.'^  Since  such  powers  are  not  generally 
asked  for  except  in  a  case  of  emergency,  it  would  appear 
that  the  religious  had  become  more  or  less  disorganised. 

'  Biillarium,  i.  p.  18. 
''  Ibidtm,  p.  II). 
='  Ibidem,  p.  19. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  20.    Another  bull  of  the  previous  day  does  not  concom  uh  here. 
^  Ibidem,  p.  21. 
6  Ibidem,  pp.  21,  22. 
T  Ibidem,  p.  22. 
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The  next  document  again  refers  to  the  friars  Hving  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  opposition  they  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  ;  while  the  following 
bull,  the  last  of  Pope  Alexander,  renews  the  faculty  of 
the  superiors  for  absolving  postulants  from  ecclesiastical 
censures/  The  Pope  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1261,  and 
the  Apostolic  throne  was  filled  on  the  29th  of  August,  by 
Urban  IV.  Within  a  month  of  his  election,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  he  favoured  the  Carmelites  by  a  constitution  in 
virtue  whereof  they  might  receive,  to  the  value  of  100  marks, 
uncertain  or  ill-gotten  goods  by  Wcay  of  restitution,  provided 
always  that  the  real  owners  could  not  be  discovered.^  Two 
bulls  of  the  1st  of  December  do  not  concern  us  ;  but  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1262,  the  Pope  commands  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  England  to  allow  the  Carmelites  to 
build  chapels,  to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  have  their 
own  burial-grounds.^ 

On  the  15th  of  March  he  enjoins  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  favour  the  Carmelites  by  preventing  their 
being  unduly  molested,  and  by  punishing  their  adversaries.* 
On  the  i7th  of  May  (two  bulls  of  the  8fch  and  22nd  of 
May  respectively  are  but  confirmations  of  former  grants) 
Urban  gives  permission  for  the  Carmelites  to  receive,  with 
the  consent  of  their  respective  bishops,  whatever  places  are 
offered  them,  to  build  chapels  with  bell-towers,  to  celebrate 
the  services,  and  to  have  their  own  cemeteries.^ 

On  the  28th  of  August  he  renewed  the  faculty  for 
absolving  brothers  and  postulants  from  the  censure  '  of  the 
canon '  for  bodily  violence  against  their  superiors."  A 
farther  Constitution  of  this  Pontiff  lies  outside  our  inves- 
tigation. 

Clement  IV.  succeeded  him  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1265,  after  a  conclave  lasting  more  than  three  months.  On 
the  9th  of  May  of  his  first  year  he  forbids  that  Carmelites 
should  be  called  up  for  judgment  at  any  court  sitting  at  a 


^3ullarium,  i.  p.  23,  dated  30tli  Marcli,  12G1. 
2  Ibidem  p.  24. 
"  Ibidem,  p.  "Jli. 


Ihidem,  p.  26. 
5  Ibidem,  p.  25. 
«  Ibidem,  p.  28. 
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distance  of  more  than  two  days' journey  from  their  friaries;^ 
and,  finally,  on  the  '2.')rd  of  May  of  the  aforesaid  year,  he 
once  more  forbids  the  prelates  to  impede  them  from 
celebrating  divine  office  in  their  churches.- 

The  remaining  constitutions  of  this  Pope  do  not  concern 
us  here. 

A  glance  at  these  bulls  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  persecution.  It  began  some  time  after  12oi'),  and  reached 
an  acute  stage  in  12.3'J,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  obstacles 
were  put  in  the  way  of  the  Carmelites  with  a  view  of 
preventing  them  from  celebrating  divine  service  otherwise 
than  quite  privately,  thus  completely  disregarding  their- 
approbation  as  a  regular  Order ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  friars,  discouraged  by  the  austerity  of  the  rule 
or  by  the  opposition  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  bishops 
became  insubordinate,  left  the  Order,  or  proceeded  to  violent 
measures  against  their  lawful  superiors.  And  what  was 
worse,  the  Papal  commands  to  the  prelates  failed  for  a  time 
to  produce  the  expected  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  latter. 

The  language  of  the  Pope  becarne  particularly  firm  in 
12(32,  but  not  until  12G5  did  the  Holy  Pather  speak  his  last 
word  in  the  matter. 

As  a  practical  man,  St.  Simon  Stock  had  recourse  in  his 
difficulties  to  the  Apostolic  See;  nt,  he  addressed 

himself  to  an  even  higher  authority — our  Blessed  Lady. 
We  learn  from  Sibert  de  Beka,'^  one  of  the  earliest  chroniclers 
of  the  Order,  that  he  summoned  a  chapter — in  fact,  he  must 
have  summoned  one  each  time  the  necessity  for  it  arose — 
and,  before  venturing  upon  a  decision,  enjoined  a  fast  of 
three  days.  The  result  is  best  told  by  the  following  letter 
of  Peter  Swanyngton,  the  saint's  secretary  : — 

J31es9ed  Simon,  weighed  down  by  old  age,  enfeebled  by  rigorous 

*  BuUarium,  i.  p.  iO.  *  Ihidcm, 

•' Quotea  by  Bale,  toe.  cif.  'He  does  not  mention  the  place  whoro  this 
vision  took  place,  Tliat  it  was  at  Canibri  Ijo  appear.s  fi-om  S\v;myngton's 
letter.  An  to  the  date  we  sh.ill  give  oiiv  re.isons  prescutl^'.  8ibcrt  do  Beka 
was  provincial  of  the  Qennan  piovincc  for  many  years  at  the  bi  ijiiinin;,'-  i/f  tho 
fouitetnth  century.  In  I31'J  he  signed  a  deed  in  Paris,  being  tli(  u  Kogcnt  in 
Theology  as  well  as  Provincial  (DeuiHo,  Chart.  :j,66l;.  He  was  the  autlior  of 
a  valuable  chrouiclc,  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Lome  fragments  preserved 
by  Bale. 

VOL.  IX.  ^  t 
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penance,  and  bearing  in  his  heart  the  pains  of  all  the  brethren , 
was  accustomed  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer  until  daybreak. 
While  thus  praying  he  received  a  heavenly  consolation,  which  he 
made  known  to  us  at  our  meeting :  Dearest  Brethren,  he  said, 
blessed  ba  God  Who  does  not  abandon  those  who  trust  in  Him, 
nor  spurns  the  prayers  of  His  servants  :  blessed  also  be  the  most 
holy  Mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  remembering  the 
ancient  days  and  tribulations  which  have  afflicted  many  of  you 
beyond  measure,  because  they  had  forgotten  that  those  who  desire 
to  live  piously  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution,  sends  you 
a  message  which  you  will  receive  with  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
May  He  direct  rne  that  I  may  worthily  make  it  known  to  you. 

I  was  pouring  out  my  soul  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  though 
I  be  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  was  praying,  with  all  confidence,  to 
Our  Lady,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that,  since  She  had  vouchsafed  to 
call  us  Her  brethren.  She  would  show  Herself  a  Mother  unto  us, 
snatch  us  from  temptation  and,  by  some  sign  of  benevolence, 
commend  us  to  those  who  are  persecuting  us ;  while  addressing 
Her  with  many  sighs  in  these  terms  : — 

Flos  Carmeli,  Flower  of  Carmel 

Vitis  florigera.  Blossoming  Vine, 

Splendor  Coeli,  Splendour  of  Heaven, 

Virgo  puerpera,  Mother  Divine, 

Singularis  :  None  like  to  Thee  ! 


Mater  mitis.  Mother  of  Meekness, 

Sed  Viri  nescia,  Peerless  and  fair, 

Carmelitis  Thy  Children  of  Carmel 

Da  privilegia,  Save  from  despair,' 
Stella  Maris  !  Star  of  the  sea  ! 

She  appeared  to  me  with  a  large  company  [of  angels  holding 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  saying :  This  shall  be  a  privilege  for 
thee  and  all  Carmelites  :  he  who  shall  die  in  it  shall  not  suffer 
everlasting  fire. 

Her  glorious  presence  rejoiced  me  more  than  I  can  say,  and 
because  i,  a  poor  wretch,  could  not  bear  Her  majesty,  She  dis- 
appeared telling  me  to  send  to  the  Lord  Innocent,  the  Vicar  of 
Her  Blessed  Son,  who  would  grant  a  remedy  for  our  troubles. 
Brethren,  storing  up  these  words  in  your  hearts,  strive  to  make 
sure  your  election  by  good  works  and  never  to  fall  away  ;  watch 
with  thanksgiving  lor  such  mercy,  praying  unceasingly,  that  the 
word^  addressed  to  me  may  gloriously  redound  to  the  honour  of 
the  most  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  ever  bless,  d  Virgin  Mary."    The  same  relation  he 

^  I ''irmc-iiti.t  csto  propitia  is  nnw  s:eneraliy  substiuiled  for  Da  privilegia. 
*Sw  iuyngtou  ouly  says,  cum  grandi  omitatu,  but  other  clironiclerd  mention 
tLe  a  igvls. 

•  ijt  scrino  mihi  faclui  clarijicetur  ad  laudcm,  etc.    Somewhat  obscure. 
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sent  to  the  ahiijut  Brochteu  wlio  were  quite  disconsolate,  tho  man 
of  Got!  dictating  mo,  however  unworthy,  a  letter  of  consolation, 
that  they  also  might  give  thanks  by  prayer  and  perseverance. 
Cambridge,  the  day  after  the  Division  of  the  Apostles,  1251. 

This  letter,  by  Peter  Swanynj^tou,  the  saint's  seeretary 
and  companion,  probably  also  his  confessor,  was  found  in 
the  rehquary  of  St.  Simon  Stock  at  Bordeaux  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Sibert  de  Beka,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  known  it, 
gives  a  similar  account,  but  the  words  of  our  Lady  are 
evidently  improved  upon  : — 

There  is  no  gi'ound  for  fear.  Behold  the  Scapular  of  thy 
Order,  a  pledge  of  fraternal  love,  a  privilege  for  thyself  and  all 
thine.  Whosoever  dies  in  it,  if  only  he  is  worthy,  shall  not  feel 
eternal  lire.  This  is  a  sign  of  consolation,  a  shield  in  adversity,  a 
solemn  covenant  of  peace  {pads  imtiiolatce  foedus). 

William  of  Coventry,  who  wrote,  circa  1 360,  the  Annals 
of  the  Order  as  well  as  a  book  called  Scutum  Carmelitarum 
(which  are  unfortunately  lost  though  other  works  are 
extant),  repeats  the  words  used  by  Swanyngton.  There  is 
no  need  to  quote  later  writers,  but  we  must  answer  a 
pertinent  question :  Is  the  date  given  by  Swanyngton 
correct  ? 

"We  do  not  possess  the  original  of  his  letter.  The  parch- 
ment found  in  the  reliquary  relates  matters  which  took 
place  after  the  saint's  death,  and  shows  manifest  signs  of 
having  been  '  touched  up.'  Could  Swanyngton,  in  the  life- 
time and  under  the  supervision  of  the  saint,  have  called  him 
'  Beatus  Simon,'  could  he  have  made  profession  of  his  own 
unworthiness  of  writing  a  letter  at  the  dictation  of  the  '  man 
of  (jod '  ?  Several  times  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  reliquary 
of  St.  Simon  Stock  was  opened,  for  instance  in  1423  and 
1506,  and  on  one  of  these,  or  some  similar  occasion,  the 
famous  letter  must  have  been  deposited.  Nothing  happens 
more  frequently  than  mistakes  in  the  transcription  of 
Koman  ciphers,  but  in  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  mere  mistake,  but  an  intentional  '  correction.'  For  not 
only  is  the  date  1251  evidently  wrong,  but  the  name  of  the 
Pope  is  most  decidedly  an  interpolation.    The  reader  who 
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has  followed  our  enumeration  of  Papal  bulls,  must  have 
noticed  that  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV.  there  is 
no  vestige  of  a  '  persecution  '  such  as  the  annalists  of  the 
Order  describe  as  the  indirect  cause  of  our  Lady's  apparition 
and  promise.  No  trace  of  a  prohibition  of  public  service, 
the  use  of  the  church  bells,  or  the  monastic  burial  of 
deceased  Carmelites.  Still  some  '  molestations  '  had  taken 
place,  and  the  London  house  seems  to  have  been  broken 
into  by  'evil  doers,'  But  if  our  Lady  had  advised  St.  Simon 
Stock  to  seek  a  remedy  for  these  afflictions  from  Innocent, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  promise  was  a  sad  failure, 
for  no  sooner  did  the  Pope  close  his  eyes  than  the  '  persecu- 
tion' broke  out  worse  than  ever,  the  development  of  the 
Order  being  interrupted  for  eleven  years,  a  violent  opposi- 
tion arising  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
bishops  themselves,  and  disorder  ensuing  among  the  very 
religious.  Surely,  with  such  facts  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
entitled  to  treat  the  date  of ^  Swanyngton's  letter  and  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Pope  with  suspicion. 

Fortunately  we  know  something  of  the  life  of  the 
secretary  that  v/ill  not  only  confirm  our  scruples,  but  even 
enable  us  to  fix  at  least  approximately  the  date  of  the  vision. 

Peter  Swanyngton,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  joined  the 
Carmelite  friary  of  Burnham-Norton.  Bale  tells  us  that 
Friar  Humphrey  Necton  had  been  tlie  first  to  take  acade- 
mical degrees  at  Cambridge,  in  12.59,  and  that  Swanyngton, 
shortly  afterwards,  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  being  also 
the  first  Carmelite  to  earn  such  a  distinction.  Now,  he 
cannot  have  done  so  without  having  been  in  residence  for 
five  or  six  years;  that  is,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Oxford  house  in  1253  or  1254.  Strictly  speaking,  it  would 
be  possible,  though  most  unlikely,  that  he  had  been 
St.  Simon's  confidant  in  1251,  and  that  he  wa,s  sent  after- 
wards to  the  university  for  the  sake  of  his  studies.  Having 
obtained  the  doctor's  cap  he  might  have  resumed  hia 
secretaryship  and  accompanied  the  saint  on  the  journey 
which  ended  by  his  death  at  Bordeaux  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1265.  Swanyngton  was  present  on  that  occasion  and, 
having  been  on  intimate  terms  with  St.  Simon,  wrote  his 
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life.  He  appears  to  have  remained  at  Bordeaux  for  some 
time,  for  we  know  that  he  taught  theology  there  as  well  as 
in  many  other  towns.  But  later  on  he  returned  to  England, 
for  he  appears  many  years  afterwards  concerned  in  a 
question  which  deeply  affected  the  English  province. 

In  January,  1303,  the  then  General  sent  some  fathers  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  a  canonical  visitation.  At  the 
general  chapter,  held  at  Pentecost  of  the  same  year  at 
Narbonne,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  English  province 
which  hitherto  had  included  the  Scotch  and  Irish  houses. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  proposal  was  loudly 
opposed  by  the  English  provincial,  who  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  his  province,  all 
of  them  university  men,  among  whom  we  find  Peter 
Swanyngton.  The  matter  was  deemed  of  sufQcient  impor- 
tance to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope  who,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Cardinal  Gentilis  de  Monteflore,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  a  separation.  At  a  chapter  held  in  London,  In 
August,  1305,  the  '  Opposition  '  was  dispersed,  the  provincial, 
who  resigned  his  office,  being  sent  to  Paris,  two  fathers  to 
Bruges,  one  to  Treves,  and  two  to  Bordeaux  ;  one  of  these 
being  Peter  Swanyngtor.  Four  others,  however,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  England  '  because  they  were  too  old 
to  be  sent  abroad.'  Now,  if  Swanyngton  had  been  the 
secretary  of  St.  Simon  Stock  as  early  as  1251,  he  must  have 
been  eighty  in  1305,  and  yet  he  was  not  'too  old  to  be  sent 
abroad ' ! 

Only  one  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  namely, 
that  the  letter  in  question  is  misdated,  and  that  the  vision 
took  place  in  1260,  shortly  after  Swanyngton  had  returned 
from  Oxford,  or  one  of  the  following  years.  The  most 
probable  would  be  1261,  since  the  principal  letters  addressed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  English  archbishop?  and  bishops  are 
dated  February,  1262.  But  there  is  this  difficulty  that  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1261,  the  '  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Division  of  the  Apostles,'  the  Holy  See  was  vacant ;  though, 
perhaps,  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  have  encouraged 
St.  Simon  Stock  to  write  to  the  Pope  even  if  at  the  moment 
he  did  not  know  who  was  about  to  be  elected. 
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But  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  writer  of  our  copy 
of  Swanyngton's  letter  put  the  date  1251,  that  he  inserted 
the  name  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  that  Sibert  de  Beka,  as  well 
as  the  later  chroniclers,  connected  the  vision  of  St.  Simon 
with  that  Pope  ?  The  solution  may  be  found  if  we  turn  to 
an  author  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
William  of  Sandwich.  He  was  one  of  the  religious  who 
preferred  Mount  Carmel  with  the  possibility  of  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  to  the  security  of  an 
European  cloister  ;  in  fact,  he  remained  there  to  the  very  last. 

Although  Sandwich  came  into  contact  with  the  English 

Carmelites  on  the  occasion  of  general  chapters,  for  instance 

that  of  JVrontpellier  of  1287,  at  which  he  was  present,  no 

one  would  expect  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  various 

phases  of  the  '  persecution  '  in  England.    He  lived  too  far 

away  to  avoid  inaccuracies.    Thus,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 

his  work  on  the  migration  of  the  Order,  he  considers  the 

letter  of   introduction,  granted  by  Innocent  IV.  to  the 

Carmelites  on  their  settlement  in  England  (26th  of  July, 

1247),  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  parochial 

clergy  and  the  bishops.    AVe  have  already  seen  that  at  this 

date  there  could  have  been  no  attempt  at  a  '  persecution.' 

There  were  but  four  friaries,  two  near  very  small  hamlets,  - 

and  two  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  towns 

or  villages.    Moreover,  all  four  were  situated  on  the  estates 

of  powerful  noblemen  who  certainly  were  quite  able  to 

protect  the  friars  against  the  interference  of  the  secular 

clergy.     Having  given  an  account  of  St.  Louis'  visit  to 

Mount  Carmel,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  the 

departure  of  six  Carmelites  in  coropany  of  the  king  (1254) 

he  thus  conlinues  : — 

Seeing  that  the  more  he  strove  to  prevent  the  Order  froni 
spreading,  the  more  it  flourished  in  divers  countries  of  Europe, 
the  devil  stirred  up  the  rectors  and  curates  of  the  parish-churches 
against  it.  Some  of  these  would  not  allow  the  brethren  to  build 
churches  in  their  parishes,  or  to  have  a  bell  or  a  cemetery. 
Others,  unable  to  prevent  these  things,  imposed  heavy  and 
intolerable  burdens  upon  them  and  their  convents,  such  as  had 
never  been  borne  by  the  brethren  on  Mount  Carmel  itself  or  in 
any  other  convent  in  the  Holy  Land.  Complaining  to  the  bishops 
they  received  for  their  reply  certain  sophistical  reasons  to  the 
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eLi'ect  that  the  curates  were  acting  justly.  Seeuig  that  they  could 
expect  no  favour  from  the  bishops,  the  friars  humbly  besought 
their  heavenly  Patroness  to  free  them  from  these  diabolical 
temptations ;  whereupon  the  Virgin  Mary  revealed  to  the  Prior  to 
send  with  all  confidence  some  brothers  to  Pope  Tnnocent  who 
would  gi-ant  a  remedy  for  the  said  grievances.  Accordingly  they 
called  upon  him  at  Perugia,  where  he  then  resided,  and  exposed 
how  much  they  had  to  suffer  from  the  curates  and  how  httle 
support  they  received  from  the  bishops.  Sympathising  with  the 
brethren  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Prelates  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1252,  commanding  them  to  favour  the  friars  and  to  threaten  their 
adversaries  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  allowing  no  stay  of 
execution  during  an  appeal  {apellatioue  postposita). 

He  then  recites  at  fall  length  the  ball  of  '  the  13th  of 
January,  12o'2,'  which  we  find  word  for  word  in  the 
Bullarhim,^  only  instead  of  being  dated  as  Sandwich  states, 
and  having  for  its  author  Innocent  IV.,  it  in  reality  bears 
the  date  of  the  31st  of  October,  1265,  and  is  from  the  hand 
of  Clement  IV.,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Perugia.^ 
This,  then,  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  writer  of  our  copy 
of  Swanyngton's  letter  as  well  as  Sibert  de  Eeka  and  the 
later  annalists  and  historians  of  the  Order  have  assigned  the 
year  1251  as  the  date  of  St.  Simon's  vision  during  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  IV.,  whereas  a  close  examination  of 
all  the  circumstances  clearly  shows  that  it  can  only  have 
taken  place  between  1260  and  1264.  How  Wiliiam  of 
Sandwich  came  to  make  such  a  mistake  we  do  not  ktiow  ; 
he  may  have  been  misled  by  an  error  in  his  collection  of 
Papal  bulls  or  he  may  have  been  guided  by  the  idea  ttiat 
Innocent,  by  reason  of  his  confirmation  of  the  Primitive 
Rule,  had  become  the  great  protector  of  the  Order. 
Sandwich  quotes  two  more  bulls,  one  of  which  he  antedates 
by  one  year,  whereas  the  second,  ascribed  by  him  to 
Innocent  and  dated  1245,  is  in  reality  by  Alexander  IV.  and 
bears  the  date  1256.^ 

From  all  this  it  appears  that,  while  fully  reliable  with 
regard  to  the  things  he  himself  witnessed,  he  must  not  be 
bhndly  trusted  in  matters  known  to  him  only  by  hearsay, 

'  J!ii!l iriiiin,  i.  p.  32. 

^  Innocent  IV.  lived  at  Poru.^ia  from  the  end  of  I'i.Sl  till  the  beg'iiming  of 
12o3.    Could  this  fact  have  given  rise  to  a  confusion  between  the  two  Popes  ? 
»  Gnil.  a  Sanvieo  apitd  Riboti,  \,  9,  n.  427  and  432. 
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even  when  he  seems  to  support  his  evidence  by  Papal  bulls. 
The  further  history  of  the  devotion  to  the  Scapular  and  the 
so-called  Sabbatine  Indulgence  must  be  left  for  a  future 
occasion.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  disprove  an  argument 
brought  forward  against  the  accuracy  of  the  promise  of  our 
Lady  by  a  sceptic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Doctor 
Launoy.  Remarking  that  Friar  Thomas  Walden,  author 
of  an  apologia  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  Wicliflites, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  religious 
habit,  does  not  even  mention  the  promises  attached  to  the 
Cirmelite  Scapular,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "Walden, 
himself  an  English  Carmelite,  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
promise.  Walden,  indeed,  does  not  speak  of  it.  But  is  it 
true  that  the  Wicliflites  did  not  make  capital  out  of  what 
they  branded  as  a  gross  superstition?  Here  are  iwo 
passages  from  poets  of  their  sect : — 

Piers  the  Ploughman  {Creed,  153)  thus  apostrophises 
the  Carmelites : — 

Aud  at  the  lullyng  of  ouro  lady 
The  wymmen  to  lyken. 
And  miracles  of  mydwyves, 
And  maken  wymmen  to  wenen 
That  the  lace  of  oure  Lady  smok 
Lighteth  hsm  of  children. 

It  might  not  appear  at  first  sight  that  '  the  lace  of  our 
Lady's  smock '  stands  for  the  Scapular ;  but  if  we  turn  to 
contemporary  poets  we  find  some  verses  by  Jack  Upland 
(circa  1401)  which  leave  no  doubt: — 

Why  make  ye  men  beleeve 

That  he  that  is  buried 

In  your  habit 

Shal  never  come  in  hel '? 

And  ye  ^veet  not  of  your  selfe 

Whether  ye  shall  to  hel  or  no. 

And  if  this  were  sooth 

Ye  should  sell  your  high  houses 

To  make  many  habites 

For  to  save  many  mens  soules.^ 

Fe.  Benedict  Zimmerman,  o.cd. 


1  rolitical  Songs ,  Rolls'  Serie.s,  ii.  21. 
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DR.  SALMON'S  'INFALLIBILITY' 
II 

DR.  SAL^ION'S  second  lecture  is  on  '  The  Cardinal 
Importance  of  the  Question  of  Infallibilitj'.'  '  The 
truth  is,'  he  says,  '  that  the  issues  of  the  controversy 
mainly  turn  on  one  great  question,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  1  expect  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you  :  I  mean  the 
question  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church.  If  tlmt  be 
decided  against  us,  our  whole  case  is  gone  '  (page  17).  And 
the  book  itself  is  named  The  Infallihility  of  the  Church : 
and  yet,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  twenty-second 
lecture  (page  424)  he  says,  '  the  question  of  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope  is  that  v/ith  which  I  am  directly  concerned  in 
this  course  of  lectures.'  This  is  an  ordinary  instance  of  the 
confnsion  that  is  manifested,  all  through  Dr.  Salmon's 
book  ;  and,  even  without  studying  the  volume,  one  may 
safely  infer,  that  the  Infallibility  of  either  Church  or  Pope, 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  much  from  the  attack  of  one,  who 
really  does  not  know  which  of  the  two  he  is  assailing. 
Eandom  shooting  of  this  sort  is  not  likely  to  be  effective. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  his  keen  attention  to  our  move- 
ments that  made  him  so  oblivious  of  his  own  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  indefinitencss  of  his  aim,  he  is  sanguine  of 
success.  We  are,  according  to  him,  impervious  to  argument; 
continually  changing  our  ground  ;  retreating  from  one  post 
to  another;  and  our  present  condition,  he  says,  is  this  :  'The 
Eomish  champions,  beaten  out  of  the  open  field,  have  shut 
themselves  up  i]i  this  fortress  of  Infallibility,  where,  as  long 
as  their  citadel  remains  uataken,  they  can  defy  all  assaults  ' 
(page  46).    Our  fate  is,  however,  sealed  ;  for  he  says  : — 

But,  though  it  is  on  the  first  view,  disiippointing,  that  our 
adversaries  should  withdraw  themselves  into  a  position,  seemingly 
inaccessible  to  argument,  it  is  really,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  a 
mark  of  our  success,  that  they  have  been  driven  from  the  open 
field  and  forced  to  betake  themselves  into  this  forti-ess.  And  we 
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have  every  encotiragement  to  follow  them  and  assault  their 
citadel,  which  is  now  their  last  refuge  (page  24). 

And  the  Doctor  contemplates  with  delight,  the  prospect 
of  our  immediate  annihilation,  saying: — 'This  simplifica- 
tion then  of  the  controversy  realises  for  us  the  wish  of  the 
Eoman  tyrant,  that  all  his  enemies  had  but  one  neck.  If 
we  can  but  strike  one  blow  the  whole  battle  is  won '  (page  18). 
Dr.  Salmon  is  in  a  very  heroic  state  of  mind  ;  and,  as  he  is 
a  veteran  in  the  service,  his  students  must  have  expected 
wonderful  results,  when  he  is  let  loose  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  Well,  the  siege  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  fortress  holds  out  defiantly  still.  No  flag  of  truce  haa 
been  raised,  no  signal  of  distress  has  been  seen.  And 
Dr.  Salmon  may  rest  assured,  that  when  he  shall  have  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  book  quite  forgotten,  that 
fortress  will  still  stand  secure.  She  has  a  higher  warrant 
than  Dr.  Salmon's  to  ensure  her  triumph  over  the  '  gates  of 
hell.' 

Dr.  Salmon  has  a  theory  of  the  Church,  which,  if  he 
could  only  establish  it  on  a  solid  basis,  would  save  him  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  would  completely  remove  the 
necessity  of  disproving  Infalhbility.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  the  Church  should  not  be  a  plastic  institution  which 
would  change  with  the  times,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  habits 
of  good  society.    He  says  : — 

May  it  not  be  supposed  for  example  that  He  (God)  wisely 
ordained  that  the  constitution  of  His  Church  should  receive 
modifications,  to  adapt  it  to  the  changing  exigencies  of  society  ; 
that  in  times  when  no  form  of^g-overnment  but  monarchy  was  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  it  was  neceslary,  if  His  Church  was  to  make 
head  successfully  against  the  prevalent  reign  of  brute  force,  that 
all  its  powers  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  hand  :  but  that 
when,  with  the  general  spread  of  knowledge,  men  I'efused  to  give 
unreasoning  submission  to  authority,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
exercise  some  judgment  of  their  own,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  needed  to  be  altered  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  political  structure  of 
modern  society  (pages  40,  41). 

Again  : — 

Let  us  liberally  grant,  that  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  was  the 
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form  of  government  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Churcli  at  the 
time,  ■when,  in  temporal  matters,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
governed  by  a  single  ruler ;  and  yet  it  might  be  utterly  unfit  for  her 
requirements,  in  subsequent  times,  when  Europe  had  been  broken 
up  into  independent  kingdoms ;  and  wo  might  be  as  right  now,  in 
disowning  Papal  authority  as  our  ancestors  were  in  submitting  to 
it  (page  369). 

This  is  none  of  your  cast-iron  Komanisra,  but  an  up-to- 
date  progressive  Church,  marching  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization,  and  never  offending  against  good  manners  by 
insisting  on  any  definite  articles  of  faith  as  necessary  con- 
ditions of  membership.  Such  a  weather-cock  Church  vrould 
be  sufficiently  fallible  to  satisfy  even  Dr.  Salmon  and  bis 
pupils,  and  would  have  the  unique  advantage  of  showing 
that  they  are  as  right  in  rejecting  Catholic  doctrines  as  their 
ancestors  were  in  professing  them.  On  reading  such 
passages  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  St.  Hilary's  indignant 
exclamation  {Ad  Const.) — 0,  tu  sceleste  quod  ludihriiiin  de 
Ecclesia  facts  1 

Dr.  Salmon  is  quite  right  in  insisting  on  the  *  cardinal 
importance  of  the  question  of  Infallibility.'  If  the  Church 
be  infallible,  that  doctrine  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  truth 
of  every  other  doctrine  she  teaches ;  and  discussion  on 
details  becomes  needless,  and  Catholics,  who  believe  that 
doctrine,  accept  the  Church's  teaching  without  the  slighest 
difficulty  or  hesitation.  But  Dr.  Salmon  is  not  content 
with  a  priori  considerations  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine. 
He  says  : — 

I  should  have  been  convinced  of  it  from  the  history  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  controversy,  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  my  own 
lifetime.  "When  I  first  camo  to  an  age  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject,  Dr.  Newman  and  his  coadjutors,  were  publishmg,  in  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  excellent  refutations  of  the  Eoman  doctrine  on 
Purgatory,  and  on  some  other  important  points.  A  very  few  years 
afterwards  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  answer  their 
own  arguments,  these  men  went  over  to  Eomc,  and  bound  them- 
•  selves  to  believe,  and  teach  as  true,  things  which  they  had  them- 
selves proved  to  be  false.  .  .  .  While  the  writers  of  tho  Tracts 
were  assailing  with  success  different  points  of  Eoman  teaching,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  Christ  must  have  pro- 
vided His  people  with  some  infallible  guide  to  truth ;  and  they 
accepted  the  Church  of  Eorae  as  that  guide,  with  scarcely  an 
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attempt  to  make  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  of  her  pretensions 
(pages  18,  19). 

This  unconditional  surrender,  Dr.  Salmon  attributes  to 
the  craving  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  '  the  craving  for  an 
infallible  guide  arises  from  men's  consciousness  of  the 
wealmess  of  their  understanding'  (page  47).  It  would  be 
amusing  if  the  matter  had  not  been  so  serious  to  find 
Dr.  Salmon  charging  Newman,  AVard,  Oaldey,  and  Dalgairns, 
with  *  weakness  of  understanding,'  with  going  over  to  Eome 
'  without  rhaking  the  smallest  attempt  to  answer  their  own 
arguments '  against  her,  and  with  '  scarcely  an  attempt  to 
make  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  of  her  pretensions.' 
Dr.  Salmon  frequently  refers  to  Newman's  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment, and  he  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  read  it ; 
and  on  the  very  first  page  of  it  he  could  have  seen  a  state- 
ment of  the  writer's  objections  to  Home,  and  immediately 
following  it  are  these  words  : — 'He  little  thought,  when  he 
so  wrote,  that  the  time  would  ever  come,  when  he  sho^ld 
feel  the  obstacle,  which  he  spoke  of  as  lying  in  the  way  of 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Eome,  to  be  destitute  of 
solid  foundation.'  Therefore,  before  Dr.  Newman  joined  the 
Catholic  Church  he  satisfied  himself  that  his  arguments 
against  her  were  '  destitute  of  solid  foundation,'  though 
according  to  Dr.  Salmon  he  did  not  make  '  the  smallest 
attempt  to  answer'  them.  Again,  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Essay,  after  bis  magnificent  analysis  of  Patristic  teaching, 
Newman  says  :  '  Such  were  the  thoughts  concerning  the 
"  Blessed  Vision  of  Peace,"  of  one  whose  long-continued 
petition  had  been,  that  the  Most  Merciful  would  not  despise 
the  work  of  His  own  hands,  nor  leave  him  to  himself  : — 
while  yet  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  his  breast  laden,  and  he 
could  but  employ  reason  in  the  things  of  Faith.'  And 
after  a  like  analysis,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  Lectures  on  Anglican 
Difficulties,  Newman  says  : — 

Wliat  was  the  use  of  continuing  the  controversy,  or  defending 
my  position,  if,  after  all,  I  was  but  forging  arguments  for  Arius 
and  ■  Eutycbes,  and  turning  devil's  advocate  against  the  mnch- 
enduring  Athanasins,  and  the  majesiic  I.eo  ?  Be  my  soul  with 
the  saints !  and  shall  I  lift  up  my  hand  against  them  ?  Sooner 
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may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  wither  outright  as  his 
who  once  stretched  it  out  against  a  prophet  of  God  : — perish  sooner 
a  whole  tribe  of  Cranmers,  Eidleys,  Latimers,  and  Jewels — -perish 
the  names  of  Bramhall,  Usher,  Taylor,  Stiilingdeet  and  Barrow, 
from  the  face  of  the  eartli — ere  I  should  do  aught  but  fall  at  their 
feet,  in  love,  and  in  worship,  whose  image  was  continually  before 
my  eyes,  and  whose  musical  words  were  ever  in  my  ears,  and  on 
my  tongue  (page  306). 

To  charge  the  writer  of  these  magnificent  passages — the 
writer  of  the  Apologia — who  had  for  years  devoted  all  the 
energy  of  a  giaut  mind  to  the  earnest  pursuit  of  truth— to 
charge  such  a  man  with  going  over  blindly  to  Eome  without 
an  attempt  to  answer  his  own  arguments  against  her,  or  to 
examine  her  claims — is  a  specimen  of  recklessness,  all  the 
more  extraordinary  in  such  a  theologian  as  the  writer  of 
these  lectures.  But  he  has  a  much  graver  charge  against 
Dr.  Newman.    In  a  note  at  page  22,  he  says  : — 

I  never  meant  to  impute  to  Newman  insincerity  in  his  profession 
of  belief. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  following  ? 

"When  Dr.  Newman  became  a  Eoman  Catholic  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  in  some  way,  to  reconcile  this  step  with  the  pi'oofs  that 
he  had  previously  given  that  certain  distinctive  Eomish  doctrines 

were  unknown  to  the  early  Church  This  is  the  object  of 

the  celebrated  Essaij  o)i  tlic  Development  of  Chrisliaii  Doctrinc,- 
which  he  published  simultaneously  with  his  submission  to  the 
Eoman  Church  (page  3i).  .  .  .  The  book  having  been  written 
before  he  had  yet  joined  them  (page  33). 

Now,  whatevisr  Dr.  Salmon  vieant  by  the  worda 
quoted,  any  ordinary  reader  will  take  them  to  mean,  that, 
Dr.  Newman  had  accepted  all  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church — had  become  a  convinced  Catholic — but  that  he  felt 
that  some  justification  of  his  conduct  was  rendered  necessary, 
by  his  previous  career,  and  that  in  order  to  provide  this 
justification  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Bevelopment,  and 
published  it  simultaneously  with  his  public  reception  into 
the  Church,  though  he  had  been  during  the  time  of  its 
composition  a  Catholic  on  conviction — not  publicly,  for  he 
had  not  yet  made  his  public  submission,  but  secretly.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Salmon's  words.  '  When  Dr.  Newman  , 
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became  a  Eoman  Catholic  it  was  necessary,'  etc.,  therefore 
he  was  a  '  Eomau  CathoHc,'  at  least  secretly,  before  the 
necessity  arose  for  justifying  his  action.  '  This  is  the  object 
of  the  essay'  etc.,  therefore  while  he  was  engaged  in  pro- 
viding this  justification  he  was  a  Catholic,  at  least  secretly  ; 
and  when  he  had  his  justification  ready,  he  published  it, 
and  made  his  public  submission  to  the  Koman  Church 
simultaneously.  This  is  the  ordinary  logical  meaning  of 
Dr.  Salmon's  words,  and  if  there  be  not  a  charge  of 
'insincerity  in  the  profession  of  belief  conveyed  by  them, 
words  have  no  meaning.  But  the  charge  was  answered, 
once  for  all,  and  it  is  amazing  that  the  spectre  of  Kingsley, 
on  the  pillory,  should  not  have  made  Dr.  Salmon  more 
cautious.  Dr.  Newman,  then,  did  not  leave  his  own  argu- 
ments against  the  Church  unanswered — he  pronounced 
them  to  be  '  destitute  of  solid  foundation,'  like  those  of  the 
'  devil's  advocate ' ;  he  did  not  go  over  to  Rome  without 
inquiry ;  he  devoted  to  the  inquiry  many  years  of  hard 
study,  and  of  constant  prayer. 

One  would  expect  that,  as  Dr.  Salmon  undertook  to 
convince  his  students  of  the  cardinal  importance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Infallibility,  he  would  have  explained  the 
doctrine  to  them.  They  could  not  know  its  importance 
unless  they  knew  what  it  really  was.  And,  moreover,  as 
he  professed  to  be  training  them  to  refute  the  doctrine,  he 
should  have  told  tliem  what  it  was.  But,  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  devotes  a  very  long  lecture  to  a  series  of  mis-state- 
ments, well  calculated  to  intensify  their  ignorance  of 
Catholic  teaching,  and  to  strengthen  their  prejudices 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  Had  he  put  the  doctrine 
clearly  and  correctly  before  them,  any  student  of  average 
ability  could  have  seen  for  himself  that  the  professor's 
declamation  left  it  untouched.  He  said  to  them:  'An 
infallible  Church  does  not  mean  a  Church  which  makes  no 
mistakes,  but  only  one  which  will  neither  acknowledge  its 
mistakes  nor  correct  them'  (page  111).  There  was  no 
necessity  for  devoting  twenty-three  lectures  to  proving  the 
fallibility  of  such  a  Church.  It  is  openly  proclaimed.  But 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  so  easily  disposed 
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of ;  and  in  order  to  put  that  teaching  clearly  before  him,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  Dr.  Salmon's  attention  to  a  few  facts  that 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  first  principles  by  anyone  who  accepts 
the  New  Testament  as  a  truthful  record.   When  our  Blessed 
Eedeemer  came  amongst  us,  He  proved  His  divinity,  the 
reality  of  His  divine  mission,  and  the  consequent  truth  of 
His  doctrines,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  miracles,  and  by 
prophecies  fulfilled  in  Him,  and  spoken  by  Him,  and  sub- 
sequently verified.    For  those  who  witnessed  His  miracles, 
and  yet  rejected  His  doctrines,  there  was  no  reasonable 
excuse ;  and  He  Himself  frequently  said  so.    He  gathered 
to  Himself  a  number  of  disciples, — the  nucleus  of  His 
Church — and  out  of  the  number,  He  selected  some  whom 
He  trained  specially  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  that 
Church.    He  did  not  write  a  book  which  they  were  to 
study  in  order  to  learn  His  doctrines.    He  Himself,  in 
person,  taught  them  orally.    In  proof  of  the  truth  of  His 
teaching.  He  frequently  appealed  to  the  works  which  He 
had  done;  and  He  exacted  from  His  followers,  full  uncon- 
ditional faith  in  His  doctrine,  and  obedience  to  His  moral 
precepts  ;  and  this  faith  and  obedience.  He  exacted  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  salvation.     This  system  of  oral, 
personal  teaching,  our  Lord  continued  during  His  earthly 
career ;  and  when  that  career  was  about  to  close  He  com- 
missioned His  Apostles  to  continue  His  work  and  His 
method  as  well.    He  gave  them  His  own  authority,  and 
sent  them  forth  to  teach  as  His  ambassadors.    They  were 
to  continue  His  mission, — that  which  He  had  got  from  His 
Eternal  Father, — and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  with  them 
to  ensure  their  success  ;  and  He  promised  that  signs  and 
wonders,  even  greater  than  His  own,  would  confirm  their 
mission.     And   after  our  Lord's  ascension,  we  find  the 
Apostles  carrying  out  their  commission,  both  in  its  matter 
and  in  its  manner,  exactly  as  they  were  commanded.  They 
went  forth  teaching  the  truths  that  had  been  revealed  to 
them;  they  represented  themselves  as  His  legates,  teaching 
His  doctrine,  manifesting  His  power.    The  miracles  they 
performed  were,  they  said  openly,  not  performed  by  any 
power  of  their  own,  but  by  His  power  and  in  His  name. 
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They  did  not  write  books  and  hand  them  to  their  disciples 
to  be  studied  by  them  in  order  to  learn  the  truths  of  faith. 
Few  of  them  wrote  anything,  and  the  Church  was  well 
established^  and  widely  diffused,  before  any  of  taem  wrote  a 
line  at  all.  Like  their  Divine  Master  they  taught  orally, 
personally,  the  truths  of  faith ;  and  like  Him,  too,  and  in 
His  name,  they  exacted  from  their  followers  faith  in  their 
teaching  and  obedience  to  their  moral  precepts.  And  this 
obedience  of  faith,  too,  they  exacted  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  salvation.  Not  for  any  words  of 
their  own,  but  for  God's  Word  revealed  to  them,  did  the" 
Apostles  demand  acceptance  and  faith ;  and  they  gave 
abundant  proof  of  their  divine  commission  to  teach  in  His 
name ;  nor  did  they  tolerate  amongst  their  followers  a 
rejection  of  any  portion  of  their  teaching,  or  any 
divergence  from  it.  Thus,  then,  the  first  Christians 
believed  the  Word  of  God  on  the  authority  of  God 
Himself ;  and  that  authority  was  brought  home  to  them 
by  ambassadors  divinely  commissioned  to  do  so,  and 
divinely  assisted  in  doing  so.  The  teaching  authority  of 
the  Apostles  imposed  on  their  followers  the  obligation  of 
believing ;  the  obedience  of  faith.  There  was  thus  an 
authoritative  teaching  body  established,  and  the  members 
of  the  Church  accepted,  and  were  bound  to  accept,  from 
that  teaching  body  the  truths  of  faith,  and  moral  principles, 
and  the  explanations  of  both.  Thus  was  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth  established ;  supernatural  in  its  origin,  for  it  is 
founded  by  God  Himself ;  supernatural  in  its  life,  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  it  through  faith  and  grace ;  and 
supernatural  in  its  end,  which  is  God's  glory  and  man's 
salvation.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  change  with  time 
and  die  away ;  the  kingdom  of  to-day  may  become  the 
republic  of  to-morrow,  and  the  pandemonium  of  some  day 
in  the  near  future.  Not  so  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Like  the 
mustard-seed  in  the  Gospel,  it  becomes  the  widespreading 
tree,  giving  shelter  to  all  that  seek  it ;  but  its  identity 
remains.  It  is  ever  the  same — a  living,  active  teaching 
body,  and  such  it  shall  continue  till  its  mission  shall  have 
been  accomplished.   When  the  Christian  faith  was  for  some 
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time  established,  and  already  widely  spread,  the  Gospels 
were  written,  giving  our  Lord's  personal  history  and  some 
of  His  teachings.  The  Epistles,  too,  were  written,  called 
forth  by  special  circumstances,  and  fragmentary  in  doctrine. 
They  were  so  far  instruments  of  Eevelation  in  the  custody 
of  the  Church,  which  lived  and  taught  as  before.  This  was 
the  system,  the  method  of  teaching  and  propagating  the 
faith,  adopted  by  our  Lord,  and  continued  by  His  Apostles. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  Christian  method  and  system,  and  there 
is  not  in  Christian  antiquity  the  slightest  grounds  for  any 
departure  from  that  system.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  our 
Lord's  institution,  and  men  could  not  change  it ;  and  such 
a  departure  from  it  as  would  strip  the  teaching  Church  of 
her  authority,  and  condemn  her  to  silence,  and  would  substi- 
tute, as  sole  source  and  sole  teacher  of  faith,  a  written  book 
that  is  dumb  and  speaks  iiot — such  a  change  would  be 
a  subversion  of  our  Lord's  institution,  would  be  anti- 
Christian,  a  triumph  for  the  '  gates  of  hell.' 

AVe,  therefore,  believe  that  the  entire  body  of  Kevelation, 
the  entire,  complete  deposit  of  faith,  was  entrusted  by  our 
Lord  to  His  Church  ;  that  he  made  her  its  guardian,  inter- 
preter, and  teacher ;  and  that,  in  her  oftice  as  such,  He 
promised  eflicaciously  to  protect  her  against  error  or  failure 
till  the  end  of  time.  In  virtue  of  this  promise  the  Church 
is  infallible ;  that  is,  she  is  exempt  not  merely  from  actual 
error,  but  from  the  possibility  of  error,  in  believing  and  in 
teaching  the  divine  deposit  of  faith.  The  Christian  Eevela- 
tion terminated  v/ith  the  Apostles,  and  the  deposit  of  faith 
comprises  all  that  was  revealed  to  them,  and  nothing  that 
was  not  revealed  to  them.  It  can  receive  no  addition ;  it 
can  suffer  no  diminution  ;  it  is  in  the  Church's  keeping  ; 
and  she  is  its  infallible  custodian  and  teacher.  The  Church 
may  be  considered  as  a  body  of  believers,  embracing  both 
the  teachers  and  the  taught,  but  regarding  them  as 
believers;  and,  so  regarded,  the  Church  is  infallible  in 
believing  the  whole  deposit  of  faith.  Whatever  it  believes 
to  be  of  faith  is  so  certainly,  and  whatever  it  rejects  as 
opposed  to  faith  is  so  with  equal  certainty.  It  is  thus  a 
witness  to  the  fact  of  licvelation  in  this  sense,  that  the 
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universal  belief  of  any  doctrine  by  the  Church,  as  revealed, 
is  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  was  revealed.    This  is  called 
passive  infallibility,  because  the  Church,  so  regarded,  does 
not  raise  its  voice  in  controversy ;  its  teaching  must  be 
gathered  from  it  by  the  teaching  body — the  Ecclesia  Docens. 
The  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  in  this  sense,  Dr.  Salmon 
does  not  discuss,  and  it  shall  be  alluded  to  only  briefly  here. 
The  doctrine  is  clearly  contained  in  the  celebrated  text  of 
St.  Matthew  xvi.  18 :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it.'    This  text,  and  many  others  bearing  on 
the  subject,  have  been  beautifully  developed  by  Dr.  Murray 
in  his  admirable  work  De  Ecclesia.    In  that  work  Dr.  Salmon 
will  find  the  arguments  for  our  doctrine  fully  and  ably 
stated,  and  had  he  read  it,  before  delivering  his  lectures,  he 
would  have  been  able,  if  wilhng,  to  give  his  students  a  more 
accurate  conception  of  the  work  before  them  in  '  the  con- 
troversy with  Kome.'    Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  our  Lord  wished  that  His  doctrines  should  be  preserved 
pure,  and  perpetuated  in  their  purity.    Often  did  He  warn 
his   disciples  against    false  teachers — the   leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Father  of  Lies,  and  his  agents ;  and  He 
promised  them  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  preserve  them  from 
error.     The  spirit  of  their  Divine   Master  animated  the 
Apostles  also  ;  and  we  find  them  always  jealously  guarding 
against  any  deflection  from  revealed  truth.    Even  St.  John, 
the  Apostle  of  Charity,  forbade  his  followers  to  speak  to  a 
believer  in  false  doctrine.    Therefore,  belief  in  true  doctrine, 
in  its  integrity  and  purity,  must  have  been  a  vital  principle 
of  the  Church ;  and  any  betrayal  of  truth,  rejecting  a  true 
doctrine  as  false  or  accepting  a  false  doctrine  as  true,  would 
have  made  the  Church  the  prey  of  her  great  enemy.  But, 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  the  prey  of  her    enemy  the 
Church  shall  never  be.     The  text  speaks  of  the  Church 
which  oar  Lord  was  to  establish,  and  contemplates  it  as 
a  spiritual  edifice  of  the  highest   degree  of  stability.  Its 
foundation  is  the  immovable  rock.    Its  Architect  is  infinite 
in  wisdom  and  in  power  ;  and  the  purpose  of  its  construction, 
one  dearest  to  Him — to  serve  as  a  home  for  His  chosen 
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followers,  aud  as  a  treasury  for  the  blessings  He  was  to 
leave  them.  Therefore  mast  it  be  permaueutly  secm'ed 
a£;amst  sudden  dcstractiou  or  gradual  decay.  Enemies  of 
the  most  formidable  kind  were  to  assail  it — in  vain.  Amongst 
the  worst,  the  most  deadly  of  these  enemies  is  heresy,  that 
would  poison  the  source  of  the  Church's  life.  Were  heresy 
to  prevail  against  the  Church,  were  she  to  disbdieve  a  true 
doctrine,  or  profess  a  false  one,  her  Founder's  solemn 
promise  would  have  been  falsified,  and  Satan  would  have 
gained  the  victory  which,  according  to  the  promise,  never 
can  be  won. 

This  passive  infcdlibiUty  of  the  body  of  believers  pre- 
supposes the  active  i)ifallihiUty  of  the  leaching  body — 
the  Ecclesia  Docens.  The  Ecclesia  Audiens  is  bound  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  teaching  body  ;  aud  in  its  divinely 
guaranteed  fidelity  in  doing  so,  its  ONXi  infallibility  consists. 
This  active  iiifaUibility — infallibility  in  teaching — has  a 
twofold  seat  in  the  Church.  It  exists  in  the  body  of  bishops 
united  with  their  head — the  Pope — v/hether  assembled  in  a 
general  council  or  dispersed  throughout  the  world's  wide 
extent ;  and  it  exists  also  in  the  Pope  himself,  when  teach- 
ing officially,  ex.  cathedra.  Each  is  an  article  of  faith,  and 
if  Dr.  Salmon  could  disprove  either,  or  disprove  any  article  of 
faith  so  held,  he  would  have  simplified  the  controversy  for  his 
students  very  considerably.  But  he  has  not  done  so,  nor 
even  made  a  clever  attempt  to  do  so.  He  has  but  repro- 
duced the  old  stock-in-trade  of  Protestant  controversialists; 
and  that,  too,  without  rising  above  the  usual  level  of  such 
disputants.  And,  as  already  stated,  he  has  so  confused  the 
Infallibility  of  Church  and  Pope  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  which  he  is  assailing.  Eor  clearness'  sake  the  doctrine 
shall  then  be  kept  distinct ;  thus  the  interests  of  truth  will 
be  better  served,  though  more  labour  will  be  incurred  in 
making  order  out  of  Dr.  Salmon's  chaotic  book. 

The  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  union  with  the 
Pope,  their  head,  whether  assembled  in  a  collected  body  or 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  constitute  the  teaching 
body — the  Ecclesia  Docens — and  that  teaching  body  is 
infallible.    This  body  is  the  infallible  guardian,  interpreter, 
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and  teacher  of  the  entire  deposit  of  faith,  and  of  all  that 
appertains  to  faith  and  morals  ;  and  the  infallible  judge  of 
every  controversy  in  which  faith  or  morals  are  involved. 
Whatever  it  declares  to  be  revealed,  and  of  faith,  is  so 
certainly;  and  v^hatever  it  declares  to  be  opposed  to  faith,  or 
inconsistent  with  it,  is  so,  with  equal  certainty ;  and  in  virtue 
of  its  Founder's  promise  it  shall  continue  to  fulfil  its  divine 
mission  as  guardian,  judge,  and  teacher  of  revelation  till  the 
end  of  time.  And  though  the  teaching  Church  is  concerned 
directly  with  the  deposit  of  faith,  its  authority  extends  in- 
directly to  many  things  not  contained  in  that  deposit.  As 
custodian  of  the  faith  the  Church  preserves  her  precious 
charge  from  all  admixture  of  error,  and  so  she  detects 
and  condemns  those  systems  and  doctrines  that  aim  at 
impairing  the  purii;.y  of  the  deposit  of  faith.  It  is 
the  shepherd's  duty  not  merely  to  feed  his  flock,  but 
also  to  ward  off  the  wolf  from  the  fold.  This  gift  of 
Infallibihty  differs  very  much  from  Inspiration ;  though 
Dr.  Salmon  either  intentionally  or  inadvertently  confounds 
them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  makes  some  very  silly 
charges  against  us.  Inspiration  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  moving 
him  to  write  or  speak  ;  suggesting  to  him  what  to  write  or 
speak,  and  often  even  how  to  do  so.  The  inspired  teacher 
then  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  moving 
him  to  write  or  teach  what  God  wills  him  to  write  or  teach. 
Infallibility  is  a  much  lower  gift.  The  infallible  teacher  as 
such  receives  no  interior  revelation  or  suggestion  from 
God.  He  is  under  no  direct  divine  influence  to  teach.  The 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  dictat'i  to  him  what  to  say  or  how  to 
say  it.  It  is  only  his  external  utterances  that  are  controlled, 
so  that  when  he  does  teach  oilicially,  he  can  teach  nothing 
that  is  not  true.  He  is  preserved  from  error  in  his  teaching 
by  a  supernatural  providence,  au  exterior  over-ruling 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "What  the  inspired  teacher 
says  is  the  AVord  of  God  Himself,  and  is  either  a  new  revela- 
tion or  a  divine  statement  of  a  truth  already  known.  What 
the  infallible  teacher  says  is  a  true  declaration  or  explana- 
tion of  a  revelation  already  made.    This  is  what  we  mean  by 
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the  Infallibility  of  the  Church.  But  Dr.  Salmon  of  course 
knows  our  doctrine  much  better  than  we  ourselves  do,  and 
in  a  note  at  page  43,  he  saj's  : — 

A  Roman  Catholic  critic  accuses  me  of  forgetting  that  the 
Catholic  claim  is  not  inspiration,  bixt  only  inerrancy.  I  consider 
the  latter  far  the  stronger  word.  In  popular  language  the  word 
'  inspired,'  is  sometimes  used  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  a  gi-eat 
genius,  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  exempt  fx'om  error,  but  no  one 
can  imagine  the  utterances  of  a  naturally  fallible  man  to  be 
guaranteed  against  possibility  of  exTor,  ixnless  he  believes  that  man 
to  be  speaking  not  of  his  owxx  mind,  but  as  the  ixispired  ox-gaxi  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  is  very  clever.  Now  Dr.  Sailmonmhis  Introduction 
to  the  New  Teriiament,  speaks  of  its  inspiration.  Does  he 
use  the  word  there  as  it  is  used  in  '  popular  language  '  ?  Ah, 
no.  If  he  had  so  used  it,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture.  He  uses  it  then 
as  a  technical  theological  term,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  enable 
him  to  defend  the  truth  of  Scriptixre  (though  he  does  not,  and 
on  his  principles  cannot  prove  the  inspiration),  but  he  uses  it 
here  in  its  '  popular '  sense — a  false  sense — to  enable  him 
to  attribute  false  doctrines  to  us.  'I  consider  it,'  he  says, 
'  the  stronger  word  ' — yes  ;  if  it  be  taken  in  a  false  sense. 
And  in  any  case,  that  he  should  '  coixsider  it  the  stronger 
word,'  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  so. 

The  Infallibility  of  the  teaching  Church  in  the  sense 
here  explained  Catholics  believe  as  an  article  of  faith. 
According  to  Dr.  Salmon  our  great  argument  for  this 
doctrine  is  its  necessity.  '  The  great  argument  by  which 
men  are  persuaded  to  believe,  that  there  is  at  least  some- 
where or  another  an  infallible  guide,  is  that  it  is  incredible 
that  Ciod  should  leave  us  without  sure  guidance  when  our 
eternal  salvation  is  at  stake  '  (page  97).  Now,  so  far  from  this 
being  our  '  great  argument '  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  an  argument  at  all.  God  could  have  remedied 
our  short'comings  in  many  ways  besides  by  the  appointment 
of  an  infallible  guide — even  supposing  He  was  bound  to 
remedy  tliem  at  all.  And,  again,  the  creed  for  which 
Dr.  Salmon  says  we  profess  to  require  an  infallible  guide,  is 
only  a  verj'  small  fraction  of  our  creed,  and  for  arriving  at 
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sufficient  knoivledge  of  the  few  articles  contained  in  it,  God 
might  have  provided  in  various  ways.  But  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Christ  estahh'shed  a  Church,  to  which  he  entrusted 
a  Eevelation ;  that  this  Church  was  to  spread  all  the  world 
over,  and  to  last  till  the  end  of  tioie;  that  the  Eevelation 
was  to  be  preserved  pure  and  unchanged,  and  preached  to 
all  mankind  ;  that  it  contained  many  doctrines  opposed  to 
human  prejudices,  and  many  mysteries  impervious  to  human 
rpason ;  that  faith  in  this  Eevelation  is  necessary  for  men 
in  order  to  please  God  and  save  their  souls  ;  that  men  are 
very  prone  to  error,  and  especially  so  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
taking  all  this  into  accoimt  the  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  guide  becomes  too  strong  for  Dr.  Salmon's 
carping  criticism. 

■  But  our  argument  for  the  Infallibilitj''  of  the  Church  is 
the  express  and  unmistakable  Eevelation  of  that  doctrine  by 
God  Himself,  both  in  His  written  and  unwritten  Word.  It 
is  clearly  contained  in  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  19,  20,  and  in 
many  other  Scripture  texts  besides.  And  as  the  arguuient 
for  this  doctrine  is  given,  and  fully  developed  by  most  of 
our  dogmatic  theologians,  and  developed  at  great  length  and 
with  special  force  by  Dr.  Murray,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  matter  briefly  here. 

On  the  eve  of  our  Lord's  ascension  He  appeared  to  His 
Apostles,  and  delivered  to  them  His  final  charge  saying  : — 
'All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  :  going 
therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations  ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you  ;  and  behold  I  am  with  yoxa  all  days  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.'  ^  The  object  of  the  Apostles' 
mission  was  to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  revealed  truth 
and  to  teach  them  the  observance  of  moral  laws.  To  do  this 
at  any  time,  was  a  tremendous  task  for  a  few  poor  illiterate 
men,  or  for  any  men  to  undertake.  And  hence  our  Lord 
began  His  commission  to  them,  by  setting  forth  His  own 
power,  as  the  principle  on  which  tb.ey  were  to  rely — the 
source  of  their  strength,  the  warrant  of  their  success.    It  is 
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as  if  He  had  said  to  them  : — Fear  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  I  impose  upon  you  ;  but  armed  with  My  own  power  go 
out  into  the  world  ;  make  disciples  of  the  nations ;  teach  them 
to  know  and  require  of  them  to  believe  My  doctrines,  and 
teach  them  to  observe  all  My  commands,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission — a  difficult  one — I  shall  be  with  you, 
aiding  you,  directing  you,  protecting  you,  and  ensuring  your 
success  for  all  time.  Now,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  this 
commission,  it  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  Church, 
it  was  a  teaching  commission.  '  Make  them  disciples,'  and 
do  so  by  '  teaching  them  to  observe,'  or  rather  to  *  guard 
with  care  '  (as  the  Greek  text  has  it) '  all  that  I  have  entrusted 
to  you.'  Now,  this  commission  and  the  accompanying 
promise  were  not  limited  to  the  Apostles,  but  were  intended 
for  their  successors  for  all  time,  because  (1)  they  were  to 
teach  all  nations  which  the  Apostles  could  not,  or  at  least 
did  not  do,  and  (2)  the  work  of  teaching  was  to  continue  till 
the  end  of  time,  which  necessarily  supposes  that  others 
were  to  continue  what  the  Apostles  had  begun.  And  the 
teaching  commission  embraced  all  the  truths  revealed  to  the 
Apostles,  and  extended  to  all  men  without  exception  : — '  Teach 
all  nations  ...  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you.'  And  for  the  successftil  discharge  of  this  com- 
mission, our  Lord  promised  His  own  special  efficacious  aid  to 
His  Apostles  and  their  successors  to  ensure  this  success.  '  I 
am  with  you  all  days.'  Now,  according  to  Scriptural  usage, 
conclusively  established  by  Dr.  Murray,  this  expression, 
'  I  am  with  you,'  means  a  special  divine  efficacious  aid  and 
protection  to  the  Apostles,  ensuring  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  mission.  And  this  divine  assurance  and  pledge  of 
success  is  not  limited  to  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  it  is 
equally  promised  to  those  who  are  to  continue  the  Apostles' 
work  till  the  end  of  time.  Now,  were  it  possible  for  the 
Church  to  teach  false  doctrines,  how  could  the  God  of  Truth 
be  said  to  be  with  her,  aiding  her  in  doing  so  ?  How  could  He 
lend  His  efficacious  positive  assistance  to  the  propagation  of 
falsehood  ?  Since,  therefore,  He  has  pledged  Himself  to  be 
with  His  Church  in  her  work  of  teaching,  the  Church's 
teaching  vmst  he  always  true. 
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This  is  our  doctrine.  It  is  intelligible  ;  it  is  consistent ; 
it  ensures  to  us  the  possession  of  that  true  faith  without 
which  salvation  is  impossible ;  it  secures  us  against  those 
wretched  systems  that  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  Isaias 
saw  in  the  distant  future  the  beauty  of  the  Bride  of  the 
Lamb,  and  St.  Paul  described  her  admirable  symmetry, 
when  the  reality  was  before  him  ;  biit  instead  of  the  beauty 
foretold  by  Isaias  ;  instead  of  the  order  and  symmetry 
insisted  on  by- St.  Paul,  heresy  shows  us  a  deformed  thing, 
corrupt  and  corrupting,  and  asks  us  to  recognise  it  as  the 
spotless  Spouse  of  Christ.  Instead  of  the  harmony  which 
Scripture  everywhere  attributes  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  heresy  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  that  other  kingdom 
in  which  no  order  but  everlasting  horror  dwells ;  and  we 
are  told  that  our  Lord  preached  up  and  propped  up  this 
other  Babel,  and  called  it  the  Ark  of  His  Covenant  with 
men ;  that  He  left  His  Church  a  mistress  of  manifold 
error,  and  called  her,  at  the  same  time,  '  the  pillar,  and  the 
ground  of  truth.'  Surely  it  can  be  no  difficult  task  to 
vindicate  the  God  of  Truth  against  such  an  imputation  as 
this — and  this  imputation  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Dr.  Salmon's  lecture 3.  Oar  dogmatic  theologians  give 
several  arguments,  from  the  written  and  unwritten  Word  of 
God,  to  prove  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  they  develop 
those  arguments  at  considerable  length,  and  answer  the 
objections  both  to  the  doctrine  and  to  the  proofs ;  but 
Dr.  Salmon  conveniently  ignores  the  arguments,  and  repeats 
the  objections,  with  as  much  apparent  confidence  as  if  they 
had  never  been  answered.  AVhen  the  powers  of  his  young 
controversialists  come  to  be  tested  they  will  discover  that 
the  Doctor's  training  of  them  was  not  the  best.  And  not 
only  does  Dr.  Salmon  not  consider  our  argument  for 
Infallibility,  but  he  actually  maintains  that  we  can  have  no 
argument  at  all ;  and  that  he  has  '  a  per-fect  right  to  put 
out  of  court  all  Eoman  Catholic  attempts  to  prove  the 
Infallibility  of  their  Church,  as  being  attempts  to  build  a 
fabric  without  a  foundation'  (page  79).  This  may  be  a  very 
convenient,  but  certainly  not  a  very  effectual  waj'  of  disposing 
of  us.    But  he  goes  further,  and  informs  his  students,  that 
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Me  ourselves  must  admit  the  hopelessness  of  our  case,  for 
'  there  is  one  piece  of  vitally  important  knowledge,'  he  says, 
'  which  Eoman  Catholics  must  own,  God  has  not  given 
men  never-failing  means  of  attaining ;  I  mean  the  know- 
ledge what  is  the  true  Church  '  (page  99).  Now  Dr.  Salmon 
has  given  in  his  book,  as  an  appendix,  the  '  Decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council,'  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  he 
has  read  them.  And  if  he  has  read  them  how  could  he 
make  the  extraordinary  statement  given  above  that  we 
ourselves  must  admit  that  we  have  no  '  never-failing  means ' 
of  finding  out  what  the  true  Church  is  ?  In  the  chapter  on 
Faith  he  could  have  read — he  must  have  read — the  follow- 
ing :— 

But  in  order  that  we  maj'  be  able  to  satisfy  our  obligation  of 
embracing  the  true  faith,  and  of  persevering  constantly  in  it,  God, 
by  His  only  begotten  Son,  instituted  His  Church,  and  gave  to  it 
marks  of  its  divine  origin  so  manifest  that  it  can  be  recognized 
by  all  as  the  Guardian  and  Teacher  of  His  revealed  Word.  For 
to  the  Catholic  Church  alone  l)olongs  all  those  things,  so  many 
and  so  wonderful,  which  are  divinely  arranged  to  show  the 
e\ndent  credibility  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nay  more,  even  the 
Church,  considered  in  herself,  because  of  her  wonderful  propaga- 
tion, her  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  her  inexhaustible  richness, 
in  all  good  things  ;  l)ecause  of  her  Catholic  uiiity,  her  unconquer- 
able stability  ;  she  is  herself  a  great  and  never-failing  motive 
of  credibility,  and  an  indisputable  proof  of  her  own  divine 
mission. 

With  this  text  before  him  (page  480),  which  he  must 
have  read,  it  is  amazing  that  Dr.  Balmon  should  have  made 
the  extraordinary  statement  given  above,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  supplied  so  readily  the  means  of  refuting  his 
calumny.  But  the  proof  of  the  statement  is  more  extra- 
ordinary still.  Pie  says: — 'They  must  own  that  the  institu- 
tion of  an  infallible  Church  has  not  prevented  the  world 
from  being  overrun  with  heresy '  (page  100).  And  he 
develops  this  argument  (?)  at  great  length.  Of  course  we 
own  it  ;  but  what  follows?  Does  the  admission  disprove 
InfalHbility  ?  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  beard  our 
Divine  Lord  teaching,  and  who  v/itnessed  His  miracles, 
rejected  Him,  called  Him  a  demon,  and  cried  out,  '  Crucify 
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Him.'  Does  this  prove  that  He  was  not  the  Son  of 
God  ? 

If  I  had  not  come,  and  spoken  to  them,  thej'  would  not  have 
sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  ...  If  I  had 
not  done  among  them  the  works  that  no  other  man  hath  done, 
they  would  not  have  sin  ;  but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
both  Me  and  My  Father.' 

They  disbelieved  Him,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  most 
conclusive  proof  of  His  Divinity.  '  And  shall  their  unbelief 
make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect.'^  As  well  might 
Dr.  Salmon  have  quoted  the  pagan  millions  of  China, 
India,  Africa,  and  Japan,  against  Christianity,  as  quote  the 
prevalence  of  heresy  against  the  teaching  of  the  true  Church. 
As  the  Vatican  Council  well  and  truly  says  the  Catholic 
Church  bears  on  her  brow  the  mark  of  her  divine  institution. 
She  is  her  own  argument  by  reason  of  her  extraordinary 
history.  Pagan  persecutors,  heretics  in  each  succeeding 
age,  the  jealous  enmity  of  worldly  powers,  enemies  from 
without  and  from  within,  she  has  confronted  with  a  wisdom, 
a  fortitude,  a  success  that  must  have  been  divinely  given. 
Each  age  has  had  its  Dr.  Salmon  to  asperse  her,  and  its 
Dr.  Cumming  to  predict  her  fall  ;  but  she,  calm  in  the 
consciousness  of  divine  protection,  has  gone  on  discharging 
her  heavenly  mission,  whilst  they  have  been  wafted  on  the 
stream  of  time  to  oblivion.  Such  has  her  history  been  in 
the  past,  and  such  too  shall  it  be  in  the  future — always  a 
fulfilment  of  her  Founder's  promise  to  he  with  her  '  all  days 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

As  already  stated.  Dr.  Salmon  does  not  meet  the  "argu- 
ments of  Catholic  theologians  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility.  He  aims  rather  at  bringing  the  doctrine  into 
doubt  by  a  series  of  assertions  and  charges,  none  of  which 
really  touches  the  doctrine  at  all,  and  most  of  which  are 
false.  The  readers  of  Oliver  Twist  will  recollect  the 
cleverness,  and  the  tone  of  lofty  indignation,  with  which  the 
Artful  Dodger  always  managed  to  charge  some  one  else 
with  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  himself  guilty.  Dr.  Salmon 
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must  have  taken  lessons  from  this  ahle  tactician.  He  says 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  perpetually  changing  her  doctrines, 
and  that  which  changes  is  not  true  ;  she  has  been  always 
boasting  that  she  never  changes,  and  she  has  before  our 
eyes  quite  recently  promulgated  doctrines  never  heard  of 
before.  This,  Dr.  Salmoii  told  his  students,  was  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  her  fallibility.    He  says  : — 

The  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eome  is  always' 
tbo  same  is  one  which  no  one  of  the  present  day  can  hold  without 
putting  an  enormous  strain  on  his  understanding.  It  used  to  be 
the  boast  of  Komish  advocates  that  the  teaching  of  their  Church 
was  unchangeable.  Heretics,  they  used  to  say,  show  by  their 
pei'petual  alterations  that  they  never  have  had  hold  of  the  truth. 
.  .  .  Our  Church,  on  the  contrary,  they  said,  ever  teaches  the 
same  doctrine  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles, 
find  has  since  been  taught  '  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.' 
Divines  of  our  Church  used  to  expose  the  falsity  of  this  boast  by 
comparing  the  doctrine  now  taught  in  the  Church  of  Eome  with 
that  taught  in  Iho  Church  of  eaidy  time  ;  and  thus  established  by 
historical  proof  that  a  change  hacl  occurred.  But  now  the  matter 
has  been  much  simplified,  for  no  laborious  proof  is  necessary  to 
show  that  that  is  not  unchangeable  which  changes  under  our 
very  eyes.  This  rate  of  change  is  not  like  that  of  the  hour  hand 
of  a  watch,  wliich  you  must  note  at  some  considerable  intervals 
of  time  in  order  to  see  that  there  has  been  a  movement,  but, 
rather,  like  that  of  tlie  second  hand,  which  j-ou  can  actually  see 
moving  (pages  19,  20). 

Again  : — 

The  old  theory  was  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  had  never 
varied.  .  .  .  No  phrase  had  l)nen  moi'c  often  on  the  lij)s  of 
Eoman  controversialists  titan  that  which  described  the  faith  of 
the  Chiii-ch  as  v/bat  was  held  always,  evervwhere,  and  by  all 
(page  33). 

This  was  always  our  boast  ;  but  now  the  logic  of  facts, 
brought  home  to  us  by  theologians  like  Dr.  Salmon,  has 
compelled  us  to  abandon  this  bo.ist,  and  to  admit  that  we, 
too,  are  changing  with  time.    He  says  : — 

You  will  find  them  now  jnaking  shameless  confession  of  the 
novelty  of  articles  of  their  creed,  and  even  taunting  us  Anglicans 
with  the  unprogressive  character  of  our  faith,  because  we  are 
content  to  believe  as  the  early  Church  believed,  and  as  our  fathers 
believed  before  us  (pages  31,  32). 

Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Salmon  did  not  give  the 
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names  of  the  '  Romish  advocates '  who  charge  Protestants 
with  '  the  unprogressive  character  '  of  their  various  creeds. 
The  charge  could  certainly  not  be  sustained,  for  the  authors 
of  the  '  Higher  Criticism  '  are  all  Protestants  ;  and  they  have 
80  far  progressed  as  to  have  left  the  Bible  far  behind  them. 
And  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  charge  the  Protestant 
Church  with  '  the  unprogressive  character '  of  her  teaching, 
for  she  teaches  nothing.  Individual  Protestants  may  take 
their  creed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  any  other  source  they 
please  ;  but  their  Church  cannot  tell  them  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  She  has  received  *  the  divine  commission 
not  to  teach,'  and  she  is  dii?charging  it  with  admirable 
fidelity. 

But  now  as  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Salmon's  great 
charge  is  that  she  is  boasting  to  be  always  the  same,  and 
yet  is  perpetually  changing.  If  he  had  given  the  language 
in  which  the  boast  is  conveyed  by  the  '  Romish  advocates,' 
we  should  be  able  to  judge  of  its  meaning ;  but  he  has  not 
done  so.  He  has  given  a  paraphrase  of  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Milner  and  of  Bossuet,  perverted  in  both  cases  ;  and  he 
has  given  an  extract  from  a  popular  lecture  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  which  proves  nothing  for  him.  If  he  were  anxious, 
as  he  should  have  been,  to  give  his  students  a  correct  version 
of  our  doctrine,  he  should  have  consulted  our  standard  theo- 
logians, such  as  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  De  Lugo,  Dr.  Murray, 
Franzelin,  or  Mazzella ;  and  if  he  had  consulted  them,  he 
would  find  them  all  flatly  contradicting  him  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  'boast '  which  he  attributes  to  us.  He  would  find 
them,  and  every  dogmatic  theologian  who  has  written  on 
faith,  asking  the  question  whether  there  is  any  growth  or 
increase  in  faith  with  lapse  of  time — utrum  fides  decursu 
temporis  augeatur  ?  Now,  the  very  fact  of  our  theologians 
putting  this  question  shows  that  the  sense  put  upon  our 
boast  by  Dr.  Salmon  is  a  false  sense,  and  their  answer  makes 
this  more  clear,  and  gives  the  true  sense.  The  invariable 
answer  is  that  since  the  Apostolic  age  there  has  been  no 
growth,  no  increase  in  faith,  considered  in  itself  {simpHci- 
ter)  ;  that  the  divine  deposit  of  faith  remains  u)ichanged 
and  unchangeable ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  growth,  an 
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increase  in  a  cj^ualified  sense  {semndiivi  quid),  limited  to  the 
interpretation — the  explanation  of  the  divine,  unchangeable 
deposit  by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  St.  Thomas 
says :  '  Articles  of  faith  grew  with  the  lapse  of  time,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  their  substance,  but  as  to  their  explanation 
and  explicit  profession ;  for  what  has  been  explicitly  and 
more  fully  believed  in  later  times  was  implicitly  and  in 
fewer  articles  believed  by  the  early  fathers.'  *  Suarez 
has  this  same  doctrine  stated  more  at  length  in  his  Disp.  'i'*, 
s.  vi.,  on  Faith,  and  De  Lugo  has  it  in  his  Disp.  3,  s.  v.  ; 
Dr.  Murray  has  it  Disp.  1,  s.  iv.,  n.  55.  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  universal  teaching  of  our  theologians.  And 
Dr.  Salmon  could  have  read  this  same  doctrine  in  his  own 
book,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Constitution  De  Eccicsia  of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  he 
gives  in  bis  Appendix  (page  -182).    The  Council  says  : — 

Neither  is  the  doctrine  of  faith,  which  God  has  revealed,  put 
forward  Uke  a  philosophical  system  to  be  improved  by  human 
ingenuity ;  but  as  a  divine  deposit  given  to  the  Spouse  of  Christ 
to  be  faithfully  guarded  and  iufaUibly  declared  .  .  .  there- 
fore, let  the  understanding,  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom  of  each 
and  all,  of  every  age  and  time,  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  Clmrch,  increase  and  progress  very  much  ;  but  let  the 
progi'ess  be  within  its  own  kind  only  ;  that  is,  in  the  same  truth, 
the  same  sense,  and  the  samu  sentiment. 

lie  must  have  known,  therefore,  from  his  own  book, 
what  om*  teaching  was  when  he  misrepresented  it.  The 
body  of  doctrines  which  constitute  the  divine  deposit  of 
faith  comprises  tbc  revelation  made  by  our  Lord  to  His 
Apostles  during  Ris  life  on  earth,  supinemented  by  the 
revelation  made  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  after  our  Lord's 
ascension.  With  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  the 
deposit  of  faith  was  completed.  Into  that  deposit,  hence- 
forward, no  fresh  revelation  could  enter.  New  revelations 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  made  subsequently  to  individuals  ; 
but  they  form  no  part  of  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  no  article 
of  Catholic  faith  can  be  grounded  on  them.  The  deposit  of 
faith  can  receive  no  increase;  it  can  admit  of  no  diminution. 
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It  remaius  in  the  custody  of  the  teaching  Church,  as  its 
infallible  guardian,  interpreter,  and  teacher.  As  its  infallible 
guardian  the  Church  maintains  that  deposit  in  all  its  purity 
and  integrity.  She  will  permit  no  new  doctrine,  however 
true,  to  enter  into  it ;  she  will  not  permit  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  it  to  be  lost.  Her  commission  is  to  guard  it 
faithfully,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
interpret  it  and  teach  it  to  us,  as  times  and  circumstances 
demand.  From  this  one  source  of  divine  truth  all  the 
Church's  teaching  comes  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  with  her 
assisting  her  in  drawing  her  teaching  from  this  one  source 
of  truth.  It  is  to  this  complete  body  of  doctrines  that  our 
Lord  referred  when  He  commissioned  His  iVpostles  to  teach 
all  that  He  had  commanded  them  ;  to  it  also  He  referred 
when  He  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  teach  them 
all  things,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  all  that  He  had  told 
them.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  the  first  promul- 
gators and  teachers  of  this  body  of  truth.  Their  commission 
of  teaching  passed  on  to  their  successors,  and  shall  continue 
with  them  till  the  end  of  time.  Now,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostles  did  not^,  and  could 
not,  put  forth  all  revealed  truths,  to  all  men  at  the  same 
time  ;  there  must  be  some  order,  some  succession  in  their 
teaching.  And  we  find  quite  abundant  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  to  convince  us  that  all  the  truths  contained  in 
the  deposit  of  faith  were  not  put  forward  at  first  with  equal 
prominence.  St.  Paul  told  the  Corinthians: — 'I  judged 
myself  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified.'  And  he  added  :  '  Howbeit  we  speak 
wisdom  amongst  the  perfect.'^  Again:  'And  I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  to  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal. 
As  unto  little  ones  in  Christ.  I  gave  you  milk  to  drink,  not 
meat;  for  you  were  not  able  as  yet.'^  And  again:  'For 
everyone,  that  is  a  partaker  of  milk,  is  unskilful  in  the  word 
of  justice:  for  he  is  a  little  child.  But  strong  meat  is  for  the 
perfect ;  for  them  who  by  custom  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  the  discerning  of  good  and  evil.'^  It  is  then  clear  that 
in  communicating  religious  knowledge  the  Apostles  took 
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into  account  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and  their 
capacity  for  receiving  instruction.  And  the  above  texts  are 
understood  in  this  sense  by  the  best  Protestant  commen- 
tators— by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Ellicott,  Dr.  Westcott, 
Dr.  Evans,  in  the  Speaker  s  Commentary  ;  Alford,  Bloomfield, 
and  MacKnight.  It  must  be,  then,  that  the  deposit 
of  faith  contained  doctrines  of  so  subhme  a  character, 
that  neophytes  could  not  readily  take  them  in ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  it  also  contained  doctrines 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  know  and  to  believe,  that 
without  knowledge  and  belief  of  them,  no  adult  could  be 
saved.  '  For  he  that  cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that 
He  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  to  them  that  seek  Him.''  Such 
truths  are  said  to  be  necessary  as  means  of  salvation 
{necessitate  medii).  Then  there  are  other  truths,  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  which  are  so  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  well-being  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know  and  to 
bolieve  them.  The  necessity  of  faith  in  such  truths  is  called 
the  necessity  of  precept.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  truths  of  this 
sort  by  reason  of  this  necessity  should  occupy,  and  did 
occupy,  a  more  prominent  place  in  Apostolic  teaching  than 
the  more  recondite  and  speculative  truths  of  faith.  Such 
truths  should  enter  into  the  public,  obligatory  profession  of 
faith  of  the  Church ;  they  were  explicitly  proposed  to  the 
faithful,  and  explicitly  believed  by  them  ;  while  other  truths, 
equally  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  were  not  thus 
explicitly  put  forward,  and  were  believed  only  implicitly. 
But  the  Church  was  to  teach  all  that  her  Lord  commanded 
her,  and  this  implied  the  obligation  of  believing  all  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful ;  and  they  fulfil  the  obligation  by 
believing  explicitly  all  that  is  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Church,  and  in  accepting  her  as  a  divinely  authorized 
teacher  they  have  implicit  belief  in  all  else  that  is  contained 
in  the  divine  deposit  of  faith.  Now,  in  this  deposit  there 
are  doctrines  that  arc  either  obscure  in  themselves,  or  that 
have  not  been  prominently  set  forth,  for  a  time,  in  the 
Church's  teaching  ;  and  there  are  doctrines  also,  apparently 
clear,  and  explicitly  proposed  which,  in  time,  are  found 
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to  require  further  explanation.  Regarding  such  doctrines 
controversies  necessarily  arise,  and  the  Church,  assisted  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  decides  the  controversy,  and  by  a  new 
definition,  or  rather  by  a  new  and  more  explicit  statement 
of  an  old  truth,  makes  known  to  her  children  the  divinely 
revealed  truth  on  the  disputed  question.  Then  again,  we 
know  hov/  busy  Satan  is  in  this  world,  and  hov^  often  he 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  vagaries  of  men's  minds,  in  various 
departments  of  knowledge  so  called,  into  conflict  with  God's 
revelation.  And  when  such  conflicts  arise  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  ward  off  error  from  the  faith  of  which  she  is 
the  custodian.  Thus  more  explicit  statements  of  revealed 
truth.?  become  necessary,  in  order,  more  clearly,  to  point 
out  to  the  faithful  where  the  error  lies.  And  as  difficulties 
of  such  kinds  are  arising  in  every  age  of  the  Church  they 
are  to  be  met  in  every  age  by  like  action  on  her  part.  And 
by  such  definitions  no  new  truth  is  announced  ;  a  truth, 
always  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  thus  hitherto 
an  object  of  implicit  faitb,  is  by  the  definition  authoritatively 
proposed  to  the  faithful,  and  thus  enters  into  their  explicit 
faith — a  divinely  revealed  truth  passes  from  the  category  of 
implicit  into  that  of  explicit  faith.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
each  new  definition  of  faith  by  the  Church,  and  the  decrees 
of  Councils,  and  of  Popes  as  well,  prove  this  most  con- 
clusively. And  the  moment  the  definition  is  announced  the 
faithful  accept  it  unhesitatingly,  and  it  passes  into  the 
public  obligatory  profession  of  their  faith ;  controversy 
ceases,  and  doubts  disappear.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all  over 
the  Church  there  is  always  one  profession  of  faith,  and  in 
th;it  profession  all  Catholics  of  every  tongue,  and  tribe,  and 
nation  agree  with  the  most  absolute  unanimity.  Just  as  there 
is  no  I'ear  that  any  doctrine  shall  be  defined  that  is  not 
already  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  so  there  is  no  fear 
that  a  doctrine  once  defined  shall  ever  be  withdrawn  or 
contradicted — all  is  harmonious  and  consistent  because 
infallibly  true.  And,  were  any  professing  Catholic  to  refuse 
to  accept  a  doctrine  defined  by  the  Church,  he  is  by  the  very 
fact  cut  off  from  his  communion,  and  left  to  herd  with  the 
heathen  and  the  publican  abroad-    We  have  a  divinely 
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appointed  teacher,  secariug  to  us  absolute  unity  of  faith, 
and  we  follow  her  guidance.    This  is  our  proud  '  boast,'  or 
rather  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy  towards 
us.    But  this  is  not  the  sense  of  our  '  boast '  according  to 
Dr.  Salmon.    According  to  him  our  boast  '  was  that  the 
teacliing  of  the  Church  had  never  varied  ' ;  that  is,  that  oar 
explicit  faith,  the  articles  of  faith  defined  and  obligatory, 
V7ere  always  the  same,  and  that  no  addition  could  be  made 
to  their  number,  and  consequently  that  no  definition  of 
faith  could  be  admitted — a  'boast'  which  no  C^ittiolic  ever 
made  or  could  make,  for  it  would  be  a  denial  ot  the  missioa 
of  the  Church.     Now,  when  Dr.  Salmon  undertook  to 
lecture  ou  'Infallibility,'  as  held  by  us,  he  owed  it  to  his 
students,  at  least,  to  learn  himself  the  doctrine  he  v^as 
training  them  to  refute.     If  he  did  so,  why  has  he  so 
greatly  misrepresented  us?  If  he  did  not  learn  our  teaching 
(and  it  is  charity  to  him  to  suppose  that  he  did  not),  then 
he  was  lecturing  his  students  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
himself  ignorant,  an  insult  to  any  self-respecting  body  of 
young  men.    By  all  means,  let  him  refute  our  doctrines,  if 
he  can,  and  let  him  teach  others  to  do  so  ;  but  to  represent 
our  doctrines  as  a  series  of  childish  absurdities  is  to  act  as 
if  he  had  been  lecturing  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    He  fancies 
that  he  has  an  explicit  and  final  condemnation  of  all  new 
definitions  of  faith  in  the  celel)rat3d  saying  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins — Quod  ubiqiie,   quod  semper,  quod  ah  omnibus. 
We  have  been  in  the  past  always  quoting  this,  saying,  that 
our  teaching  has  never  varied  (pages  20,  33,  183).  New 
definitions  have,  however,  completely  falsified  our  boast,  and 
we  quote  St.  Vincent  no  longer.    Now,  though  Dr.  Salmon 
thinks  St.  Vincent's  lule  a  serious  difficulty  for  us  he  does 
not  appear  to  expect  much  advantage  from  its  use  himself. 
He  f.aya,  '  it  is  obvious  that  this  rule  can  give  us  no  help  in 
a  controversy'  (page  270)  ;  and  in  a  note  he  modifies  'no 
help'  into  '  little  help.'    But  whether  it  'gives  no  help,' 
or  '  little  help,'  he  thinks  it  useful  against  us.    St.  Vincent 
says  that  our  faith  must  be  what  was  held  '  everywhere, 
always,  and  by  all,'  and  as  this  must  refer  to  explicit  faith, 
it  excludes  all  new  definitions.    This  is  Dr.  Salmon's  case 
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against  us,  from  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  Protestant  objections.    Again  Dr.  Salmon  is 
misleading  his  students,  and  if  they  had  read  for  themselves 
the  chapter  of  St.  Vincent  from  which  the  words  are  taken, 
they  would  have  seen  that  their  professor's  inference  was 
groundless.    In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Gomvionitorium 
St.  Vincent  says  that  he  had  frequently  inquired  from  holy 
and  learned  men  how  he  could  find  some  safe  general  rule 
to  enable  him  to  distinguish  Catholic  faith  from  heresy,  and 
the  rale  he  gives  is  this :  '  In  the  Catholic  Charch  itself, 
then,  we  must  take  special  care  to  hold  what  was  believed 
everywhere  always,  and  by  all ;  for  this  is  truly  and  rightly 
Catholic'    The  Protestant   inference   from  this   is  that 
nothing  can  be  believed  except  what  was  held  everywhere, 
always,  and  by  all,  and  therefore  that  there  can  be  no  new 
definition.    But  St.  Vincent  did  not  say  this  nor  did  he 
mean  it.    He  said  that  what  was  held  everywhere,  always, 
and  by  all,  was  Catholic  faith  ;  but  he  did  not  say  that 
nothing  else  was.    The  fact  that  a  doctrine  was  thus  always 
universally  held  showed  that  it  was  of  Apostolic  origin,  and 
therefore  of  faith,  but  St.  Vincent  did  not  say  that  a  doctrine 
could  not  be  of  Apostolic  origin  unless  it  was  thus  univer- 
sally held.    Had  this  been  his  meaning,  several  truths 
controverted,  and  decided  before  his  time,  could  not  have 
been  defined  at  all.    He  did  not  intend  by  his  maxim, 
therefore,  to  exclude  future  definitions  of  faith,  and  he  has 
himself  taken  care  to  make  this  clear  and  indisputable.  In 
forcible  and  el  jquent  language  he  has  himself  anticipated, 
and  answered,  tho  Protestant  objection.    In  chapter  xxxiii. 
he  says  : — 

But,  perhaps  some  one  shall  say,  shall  there  then  be  no 
progress  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  By  all  means,  let 
there  be,  and  very  much  progress.  For  who  is  he,  so  envious  to 
men,  so  hatefvd  to  God,  that  would  try  to  prohibit  this '?  But  let 
it  be  a  real  progress  of  faith,  nut  a  change.  It  is  the  character  of 
progress  that  each  thing  should  grow  in  itself;  but  it  is  the 
character  of  change  that  a  thing  should  pass  from  one  thing  into 
another.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  understanding,  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom  of  each  and  all,  of  every  age  and  time,  of 
each  individual  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Church  should  increase, 
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aud  progress  very  much,  but  each  in  its  own  kind  only,  that  is  in 
the  same  truth,  in  the  same  sense  and  sentiment. 

He  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  growth  of  faith  in  the 
Church  with  the  growth  of  the  human  body,  and  he  shows 
that  just  as  the  grown  man  is  the  same  as  the  child,  though 
his  limbs  have  grown  and  progressed,  so,  too,  is  the  defined 
article  of  faith  the  same  as  the  truth  out  of  which  it  has 
grown.    And  he  says  : — 

It  is  lawful  that  the  original  truths  of  the  heavenly  philosophy 
should  in  the  course  of  time  be  systematized,  explained,  illus- 
trated; but  it  is  not  lawful  that  they  should  be  changed,  robbed 
of  their  meaning,  or  mutilated.  Let  them  receive  evidence,  new 
light,  classification  ;  but  let  them  retain  their  fulness,  their 
integi'ity,  their  distinctive  character. 

And  after  saying  that  if  one  doctrine  could  be  corrupted, 
all  would  soon  be  corrupt,  and  a  shipwreck  of  faith  would 
follow,  he  says  : — 

But  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  careful,  watchful  guardian  of 
truths  entn;sted  to  her,  never  changes  anything  in  them  ;  never 
takes  anything  from  them,  never  adds  to  them ;  she  cuts  away 
nothing  necessary,  she  adds  nothing  superfluous ;  she  loses 
nothing  of  her  own,  she  takes  nothing  that  is  not  her  own,  but 
with  all  zeal  and  care  she  aims  at  this  one  thing,  thatl)y  faithfully 
and  wisely  handling  her  ancient  dogmas  she  might  explain  and 
illustrate  whatever  was  originally  obscure  and  vague,  that  she 
might  strengthen  and  confirm  what  was  express  and  clear,  and 
that  she  might  guard  what  was  already  confirmed  and  defined. 
Finally,  what  else  has  she  ever  aimed  at  by  the  decisions  of  her 
Councils,  except  that  what  was  hitherto  simply  believed,  may  hence- 
forth be  believed  more  diligently ;  that  what  was  hitherto  x-arely 
preached  may  henceforth  be  preached  with  greater  emphasis ;  that 
what  was  hitherto  remissly  cultivated  may  henceforth  be  cultivated 
with  gi-eater  solicitude.  This,  I  say,  and  nothing  else,  has  the 
Catholic  Church,  when  assailed  by  heretical  novelties,  done  by  the 
decrees  of  her  Councils.  What  she  received  at  first  by  tradition 
alone,  from  those  who  went  before,  this  she  has  handed  down, 
even  in  written  documents,  giving  a  gi'eat  deal  of  truth  in  a  few 
words,  and  very  often  for  clearness'  sake  giving  a  new  name  to  an 
old  truth  of  faith. 

This  is  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  letter, 
taken  literally  from  a  saint  who  is  called  up  as  a  witness 
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against  both.  And  St.  Vincent  gives  an  instance  of  a  defini- 
tion which  fully  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  transition  of  a 
revealed  truth  from  implicit  to  explicit  faith.  In  chapter  vi. 
he  speaks  of  the  controversy  betv^een  Pope  Stephen  and 
St.  Cyprian  on  the  validity  of  Baptism  given  by  heretics, 
and  after  referring  to  the  v^^ritings  and  disputations  on  the 
question  he  says  : — 

What  then  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  What  surely  but  the 
usual,  the'  customary  result,  the  ancient  doctrine  was  retained. 

the  novelty  was  rejected  And  O,  wonderful  change  ! 

the  authors  of  the  opinion  are  accounted  Catholics,  its  followers 
are  heretics ;  the  teachers  are  acquitted,  the  disciples  are  con- 
demned, the  writers  of  the  books  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  but  hell  shall  receive  the  upholders  of  them. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  controversy  in  which  up  to  the 
time  of  its  definition  Catholics  were  free  to  hold  either  side, 
but  the  moment  the  question  was  authoritatively  settled  by 
the  Church,  the  adherents  of  the  condemned  doctrines 
were  heretics.  The  authors  of  the  writings,  such  as 
St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  are  accounted  Catholics  because 
they  submitted  to  the  voice  of  authority  ;  but  those  who 
persisted  in  their  opposition  to  that  voice  are  declared 
heretics.  One  would  imagine  that  St.  Vincent  is  writing 
the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council,  that  he  has  before  him 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  all  the  centuries 
of  her  life — so  accurately,  so  vividly,  does  he  describe 
her  working  in  the  discharge  of  her  divine  commission 
as  guardian  and  teacher  of  all  revealed  truth.  And  if 
Dr.  Salmon  had  read  St.  Vincent's  Commonitonum,  he 
could  not  have  indulged  in  his  silly  charges  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  With  a  confidence  not  begotten 
of  knowledge,  he  quotes  glibly  four  words  from  the  entire 
book,  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  epitaph  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  he  poses  before  his  students  as  a  fountain  of 
Patristic  lore,  though  his  book  is  a  monument  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  fathers,  and  nowhere  is  the  ignorance  less 
excusable  than  in  his  reference  to  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  his  charges  against  us  of  '  new 
doctrines,'  of  changing  faith  ?  The  charges  are  groundless  : 
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the  whole  life  and  action  of  the  Church  brands  them  as 
false,  the  Church  is  only  doing  now  what  she  was  doing  in 
the  days  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  what  she  shall  continue 
to  do  till  the  end  of  time ;  fulfilling  her  office  as  guardian  of 
revelation  by  condemning  errors,  and  faithfully  discharging 
her  teaching  office  by  the  promulgation  and  explanation  of 
all  revealed  truth.  And  the  '  proud  boast,'  attributed  to  us 
by  Dr.  Salmon,  we  have  never  made  at  all,  and  therefore 
have  never  retracted.  The  'boast'  we  did  make,  and 
do  make,  has  been  traced  down  from  St.  Vincent  to  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  it  is  the  same  all  along  the  line  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Salmon's  lectures  by  which  it  can  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  imperilled.  His  arguments  against 
us  are  in  reality  arguments  against  his  own  reputation  for 
learning  and  prudence.  He  should  have  taken  the  advice  of 
the  'judicious  Hooker ' 

Being  persuaded  of  nothing  more  than  this,  that  whether  it  be 
in  matters  of  speculation  or  of  practising,  no  untruth  can  possibly 
avail  the  patron,  and  defender  Jong,  and  that  things  most  truly 
are  likewise  most  behovefully  said. 

ITo  be  continued.}  J •  MUEPHY,  D.D. 
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HOW  iS  THE  MASS  IDErNTIGAL  WITH  THE 
SACRIFICE  OF  THE  CROSS  ? 

I  N  interesting  article  on  this  question  appeeired  in  the 
S\  November  number  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical 
Beview,  in  which  the  reverend  author  took  up  a  position 
admittedly  very  different  from  that  of  most  theologians  who 
discuss  the  formal  '  ratio  '  of  sacrifice  in  the  Mass.  Laying 
down  as  a  principle  that  the  catechism  and  Council  of  Trent 
declare  an  absolute  identity  to  exist  between  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mas'i  and  that  of  the  Cross — an  identity,  that  is,  which 
we  should  term  in  scholastic  phrase,  sinijdiciter  and  not 
merely  sec^indum  quid — the  author  concludes  that  the 
essential  constituent  alike  of  the  Mass  as  a  sacrifice  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  are  one  and  the  same,  namely,  the 
real  immolation  and  death  of  our  Divine  Lord. 

The  subject  is  of  itself  one  of  so  great  interest  that  it 
may  bo  pardonable  to  discuss  it  further  in  these  pages, 
without,  however,  any  intention  of  raising  a  controversy 
upon  what  is  very  much  an  opsn  question.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  theory  upon  the  point  in 
question,  which  has  now  for  some  years  past  been  propounded 
in  Eome  by  that  justly  esteemed  theologianFatherBillot,  S.J. , 
Professor  of  Dogma  in  the  Gregorian  University.  Smce 
Father  Billot  settles  the  question  on  the  same  principles,  to 
a  great  extent,  upon  which  depends  his  theory  of  the  Causality 
of  the  Sacraments,  of  which  so  able  an  exposition  recently 
appeared  in  this  Review,  it  may  bo  of  interest  to  any  readers 
of  the  I.  E.  IIkcord,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  books  to 
see  how  those  principles  apply  in  treating  of  the  Mass. 

Undoubtedly  every  Catholic,  when  he  hears  Mass,  rightly 
believes  that  he  is  assisting  at  what  is,  in  some  very  real 
and  true  sense,  the  same  sacrifice  as  that  which  was  offered 
up  on  Calvary.  This  is,  generally  speaking,  enough  for  him  ; 
he  does  not  enquire  into  the  nature,  extent,  or  causes  of 
that  identity.  To  many  a  theological  student,  however, 
and  to  the  more  thoughtful  among  Catholic  lay-people, 
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the  question  must  often  have  suggested  itself :  *  How  is  the 
Mass  identical  with  the  sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary  ?  '  It  is  a 
question,  indeed,  of  some  practical  importance;  for  this  point 
of  Catholic  teaching  is  often  made  the  mark  of  attacks  by 
Protestants.  In  order  to  answer  it,  we  must  first  be  clear  upon 
three  other  points.  First,  upon  the  essential  idea  of  sacrifice 
in  general ;  second,  upon  the  essential  constituent  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Holy  Mass  ;  and  third,  upon  the  precise  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Mass  and  the  great  oblation  once  offered 
upon  Calvary. 

In  this  way  we  shall  arrive  at  the  solution  of  our  main 
question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  identity  which  exists  between 
the  two  and  of  the  causes  which  bring  it  about.  It  will  be 
useful,  therefore,  to  throw  our  enquiry  into  the  form  of  a 
discussion  of  the  following  four  questions  : — 

(1.)  What  is  the  essential  idea  of  sacrifice  in  general  ? 

(2.)  What  is  the  essential  constituent  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Mass  ? 

(8.)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to 
that  of  the  Cross  ? 

(I.)  (Our  main  question.)  Why,  and  in  what  sense,  is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  identical  with  that  of  Calvary? 

I. — WHAT  IS  THE  ESSENTIAL  IDEA  OF  SACRIFICE  IN  GENERAL? 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  necessary  that  a  distinct 
kind  of  worship  should  be  offered  to  the  Creator  by  His 
creatures,  reserved  to  Him  alone,  and  so  exclusively  His 
own  prerogative  that  it  may  under  no  circumstances  be 
offered  to  any  other.  This  is  demanded  by  the  fact  that 
Cod  is  removed  from  all  other  beings  by  the  Infinity  of  His 
divine  perfections,  incommunicable  as  they  are  to  any 
creature.  This  worship,  due  to  God  alone,  wo  know  by  the 
name  of  latria.  It  is  necessary  also,  from  the  composite 
nature  of  man,  and  from  his  natural  position  as  a  member 
of  a  society,  that  this  worship  should  have  some  outward  and 
visible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  public  expression. 

Thus  much  is  supposed  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
De  Religionc,  and  it  gives  us  at  once  the  answer  to  the 
question :    '  What  is   the   essential  idea  of  sacrifice  in 
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general?'  For  sacrifice  is  nothing  else,  essentially,  than  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  interior  self-oblation  and 
adoration  which  is  due  exclusively  to  the  Infinite  Majesty 
of  God.  Since  this  adoration  must,  above  all,  consist  in  a 
recognition  on  our  part  of  His  Absolute  Sovereignty  over  us, 
and  of  our  utter  dependence  upon  Him,  it  is  most  naturally 
and  effectively  expressed  by  the  destruction  of  an  offering 
devoted  for  the  purpose. 

We  have,  then,  three  elements  essentially  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  sacrifice : — It  must  be  a  visible 
offering  ;  it  must  be  a  public  offering  ;  the  sacrificial  act 
must  consist  in  the  destruction  of  the  thing  offered. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  essential  "elements  demands  that 
the  thing  offered  be  in  some  way  attainable  by  the  outward 
senses,  and  the  second  that  it  be  offered  up  by  a  duly  con- 
stituted priest,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  people.  The  third 
element,  the  destruction  of  the  oblation,  really  forms  the 
subject  of  the  main  part  of  this  enquiry,  so  that,  before 
proceeding  further,  it  will  be  well  to  ask  the  question  : 
'  How  must  this  essential  idea  of  destruction  be  verified  ?  ' 

From  what  we  kaow  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law,  it 
is  clear  that  not  in  all  cases  need  this  destruction  be  actual. 
It  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  things  not  living  that  it  should 
be  equivalent — that  is,  that  the  object  sacrificed  should 
be  so  altered  as  not  to  retain  its  original  outward  conditida, 
and  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put  by 
man.  Thus,  liquids  were  sacdficed  by  libation,  incense  by 
burning,  and  so  oq.  But,  in  the  case  of  living  things, 
destruction  could  only  take  the  form  of  death.  So,  in  the 
one  case,  man's  duty  of  self-oblation  to  God  was  expressed 
by  devoting  to  Him  the  use,  and,  in  the  other  case,  by 
offering  him  the  life,  of  the  thitag  sacrificed.  Hence,  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  living  victim,  that  victim  must  die,  or 
there  is  no  sacrifice. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  one  case  of  a  living 
victim  which  is  entirely  unique,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
other  instance.  This  is  the  case  of  a  Victim  who  is  offered, 
not  under  the  natural  '  species  '  belonging  to  Him,  but  under 
the  species  which  naturally  belong  to  another  substance.  In 
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other  words,  this  is  the  case  with  our  Divine  Lord  in  the 

Holy  Mass,  where,  by  force  of  the  words  of  consecration, 

He  exists,  really  and  truly  present,  under  the  species  of 

bread  and  wine.    In  this  case  it  is  by  no  mems  necessary, 

to  the  entire  verification  of  the  essential  idea  of  sacrifice, 

that  the  Divine  Victim  shall  be  really  destroyed.    It  is 

entirely  sufficient  that  He  be  placed,  to  quote  the  words  of 

Father  Billot,'^ 

Sub  speciebus  sacramenti  in  quodam  externo  habitu  mortis  et 
destructiouis,  ac  per  hoc  nata  est  {i.e.,  mactatio  mystica),  non  secus 
ac  realis  destructio  victimae  in  propria  specie,  vere  et  realiter 
subjectare  symbDlicam  significationem  quae  sacrificio  propria  est. 

Sacrifice,  then,  is  i)i  genere  signi.  It  is  an  outward 
visible  sign  of  the  inward  adoration  known  as  latrict.  It 
must  be  publicly  offered  by  a  duly  appointed  priest.  The 
sacrificial  action  must  consist  in  the  real  or  equivalent 
destruction  of  the  oblation.  In  one  unique  case,  namely  in 
the  Mass,  it  must  consist  in  the  mystical,  not  the  real 
destruction  of  Him  who  there  offers  Himself  by  the 
ministry  of  His  priests  upon  earth. 

It  may  be  here  objected  that  such  a  mystic  death  cannot 
be  said  to  verify  the  description  of  sacrifice  already  given,  as 
the  Victim,  who  is  also  the  principal  priest,  is  not  visible  to 
mortal  eyes.  Further,  it  may  not  bo  granted  that  a  mystic 
death  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  element  of  destruction 
which  has  been  stated  to  be  essential  to  all  sacrifice.  These 
difficulties  will  find  their  solution  in  what  is  about  to  be 
said  in  answer  to  the  second  question  in  this  enquiry. 

II. — WHAT  IS  THE  ESSENTIAL  CONSTITUENT  OF  SACRIFICE 

IN  THE  MASS  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  the  answer  to  this 
question,  on  which  .theologians  have  greatly  differed,  will 
seem  to  have  Ijecn  to  some  extent  anticipated.  From  the 
natiire  of  the  subject,  and  owing  to  the  fact  which  it  has 
been  desired  to  bring  out — that  the  essential  idea  in  one  and 
all  sacrifices  is  the  same — a  certain  aiuount  of  anticipation 
was  unavoidable. 

'  ]Je  fiaii  ijictij  Misw,  Prolcg.  sec,  2. 
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Taking  it  for  granted  as  generally  admitted  that  all 
sacrificial  action  consists  essentially  in  some  kind  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  thing  sacrificed,  and  that  in  the  Mass  the  sacrificial 
act  is  carried  ont  by  the  separate  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  section  resolves 
itself  into  this  :  Is  it  the  real  or  the  mystical  death  of  the 
Victim  which,  in  the  Holy  Mass,  expresses  the  latreutic 
worship  of  which  all  sacrifice  is  the  visible  sign  ?  With 
regard  to  tbe  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  answer.  It  was  the  real  death  of  our  Divine  Lord  that 
expressed  this  worship.  But  what  of  the  Mass  ?  If  we  say 
that  our  Lord's  real  death  is  precisely  that  which  expresses 
latria  in  the  Mass,  and  so  constitutes  a  true  sacrifice,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  series  of  diificulties.  How,  for 
instance,  could  the  first  of  all  Masses — at  the  Last  Supper — ■ 
have  been  a  sacrifice,  since  the  real  death  upon  the  cross  had 
not  yet  taken  place?  Again,  how  can  that  real  death  be  so 
repeated  in  every  Mass  as  to  constitute  it  theL'e  and  then  a 
true  sacrifice  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  repeated  by  repre- 
sentation. True ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  invisible  in  itself : 
only  its  representation  is  visible.  But,  according  to  the 
essential  nature  of  sacrifice,  that  which  constitutes  its 
essence,  namely  the  act  by  which  latreutic  worship  is  out- 
wardly expressed,  must  be  in  some  way  attainable  in  itself 
by  the  outward  sense.  This  cannot  be  the  real  death  of 
Christ.  Hence  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  that  real 
death  can  be  the  precise  element  hie  ct  mine  making  each 
particular  Mass  a  true  sacrifice,  is  by  supposing  it  to  be 
repeated  so  as  to  be  in  se  cognizable  by  the  senses,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  supposing  our  Divine  Lord  in  some  un- 
explained way  to  suft'er  visibly  again. 

To  this  all  will  cry  Ahsit !  We  are  driven  then  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  real  death  of  Christ  which 
constitutes  the  sacrificial  idea  in  the  Mass.  This  death 
having  taken  place  once  upon  the  cross,  cannot  be  repeated 
in  its  original  reality.  '  Christ  rising  from  the  dead,  dieth 
now  no  more.'  ^    Therefore  it  must  be  His  mystic  death 


1  Rom.  vi.  9. 
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uader  the  sacramental  species.  Not  the  real  death,  but  its 
real  representation  by  means  of  a  mystic  death,  made  visible 
in  the  separate  consecration  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  nay  to  the  very  bodily  eye,  if  its  witness  be  corrected 
by  a  judgment  enlightened  by  faith  in  the  divine  words  : 
'  This  is  My  Body; '  'This  is  My  Blood.' 

But  here  arises  another,  and  a  difficult  question  of 
theology,  controverted  even  among  those  who  agree  in 
assigning  the  mystic  death  as  the  essential  constituent  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law ;  '  How  precisely  does  this 
mystic  death  constitute  a  true  sacrifice  ? '  Vasquez, 
indeed,^  considered  sufficient  for  the  true  sacrificial  idea  the 
simple  fact  that  consecration  under  the  separate  species 
represents  the  death  of  the  cross.  But,  as  Fr.  Billot - 
justly  observes,  the  representation  of  the  former  sacrifice, 
precisely  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  representation,  and  apart  from 
every  other  consideration,  is  quite  insufficient  to  make  the 
Mass  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary.  Indeed,  representation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  is  an  element  common  alike  to 
the  Mass  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Old  Law,  differing  only 
in  the  degree  of  its  reality  as  a  representation  in  the  one  and 
the  other  class  of  sacrifice.  But,  just  as  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  old  sacrifices  typified  the  death  of  the  cross  that 
made  them  true  sacrifices,  but  that  they  were  adequate 
outward  signs  of  the  inward  -adoration  of  latria  ;  so,  too,  it 
is  not  the  fact,  considered,  by  itself,  that  the  Mass  most 
vividly  and  truly  puts  before  .ais  the  oblation  of  His  life 
made  by  our  Lord  upon  Calvary  which  makes  it  a  sacrificial 
act. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  celebration  of 
Mass  as  being  an  '  immolation  '  of  Christ — 

Cclebratio  autciu  hnjus  sacrificii,  sicut  supra  dictum  est,  iiiicujo 
quacdam  et  rcpycsenlatio  passionis  Cliristi,  quae  est  vera  ejus 
iininolatio — ■ 

because  '  the  images  of  things  are  wont  to  be  called  by  the 
names  of  those  things  of  which  they  are  images  ;  "  but  the 
Angelic  Doctor  is  not  concerned  in  this  passage  to  bring 


1  3am  S.  Til.  D.  222,  c.  7,  et  scq.. 
Zoc,  cil.  HOC.  2. 


3  p.,  Q.  S3,  ;i  1 ,  iu  corp. 
i  Ibid. 
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forward  the  reason  why  Christ  is  truly  sacrificed  in  the 
Mass,  but  to  explain  in  what  sense  He  can  be  said  to  be 
therein  'immolated.' 

Now,  '  immolation  '  and  '  sacrifice '  are  not  convertible 
terms — immolation  signifies  a  sacrifice  '  perfected  by  real 
death.  Sacrifice  may  or  may  not  include  the  real  destruction 
of  the  victim.  St.  Thomas  clearly  points  out,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  that  in  the  Mass  the  immolation  is  not  real,  but 
only  by  representation  and  figure ;  the  real  immolation 
having  taken  place  upon  the  cross.  He  does  not,  however, 
thereby  deny  the  Mass  to  be  a  true  sacrifice  ;  therefore  he 
does  not  require  real  death  as  an  essential  of  true  sacrifice. 
Hence  his  testimony  in  this  place  would  not  only  tell  against 
the  opinion  of  Vasquez  but  also  appears  to  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  generally  accepted  view  which  places  the 
sacrificial  act  of  the  Mass  in  a  viactatio  imjstica  not  pJnjsica. 

To  come  now  to  those  theologians  who  agree  iu  holding 
the  mystical  slaying  of  the  Victim  to  be  the  essential  con- 
stitutent  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  they  may  be  divided,  for  our 
purpose,  into  two  classes.  Of  these  the  first  follow  the 
opinion  of  Lessius.  According  to  their  view  the  ratio 
formalis  of  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  consists  in  the  sacramental 
separation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  by  consecration  under  the 
species.  This  sacramental  (not  real)  separation  constitutes 
a  sacrificial  act  for  this  precise  reason,  that  it  is  an  actioji 
which,  of  its  own  nature,  and  apart  from  extrinsic  hindrances, 
would  result  in  the  real  death  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  This 
result,  they  say,  is  impeded,  not  by  the  lack  of  any  efficiency 
in  the  act  of  transubstantiation  of  bread  and  wine  respec- 
tively into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  by  the  fa'ct  of 
the  impassible  nature  of  His  glorious  Body. 

Thus  Lessius  '  says  : — 

Nec  obstat  veritati  hujus  sacrificii,  quod  non  fiat  reipsa  separatio 
sanguinis  a  came,  quia  id  est  quan  per  uccidcns,  propter  coucomi- 
tantiam  partium  :  nam,  quantum  est  ex  vi  verhorum,  fit  vera 
separatio. 

Gonet  ^  writes  : — 

Per  consecrationcm  panis,   ex  vi  vcrborum  pouitur  solum 


^  De  Perfect.  Bkbi.,  1.  12,  No.  97.         Mannalc,  Tom.  fi,  Tract  4,  c.  12  sec.  2. 
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corpus,  per  consecrationem  calicis  solus  sanguis,  ita  ut  veluti  per 
accidens  sit  respectic  consecrationis,  quod,  ilia  peracta,  sanguis 
reperiatur  in  corpore  Christi. 

As  De  Lugo  points  out,^  this  reduces  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  to  a  frustrated  repetition  of  the  real  slaying  of  oar 
Lord.  It  is  as  if,  in  one  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  the  knife, 
on  being  driven  into  the  throat  of  the  victim,  had  been 
miraculously  penetrated  by  the  tender  flesh,  so  that  death 
should  not  follow.  Such  a  frustrated  killing  of  the  victim 
would  certainly  be  insufficient  to  constitute  a  sacrifice.  The 
sacrificial  action,  consisting  in  the  real  or  equivalent  destruc- 
tion of  the  victim  in  the  signification  of  latria,  would  be 
absent. 

Nor  could  this  miraculously  impeded  action  be  called 
equivalent  destruction,  for  this  only  takes  place  when  the 
object  sacrificed  is  in  some  way  so  changed  as  no  longer  to 
retain  its  original  condition,  and  no  longer  to  be  useful  to 
man.  Some  other  way,  then,  must  be  found  in  which  the 
sacrificial  idea  is  verified  in  the  consecration  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  To  find  it  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
essential  constituent  of  sacrifice  in  general,  which  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  that  it  consists  in  an  action  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  the  victim — a  destruction  which  in  the  case 
of  things  not  living,  may  be  equivalent  only ;  in  the  case  of  a 
living  victim  must  bo  real,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
unique  instance  in  which  the  Divine  Victim  of  the  Mass  is 
offered  sub  alicuis  speciebtis.  The  reason  for  the  exception 
is  that  in  this  case,  mystic  death  is  amply  sufficient  to  bear 
the  symbolic  signification  of  latreutic  worship.  Hence,  to 
the  question  :  '  What  is  the  essential  constituent  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Mass?  '  we  reply  :  It  consists  in  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, viewed,  not  only  in  its  character  as  representative  of 
the  real  death  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  or  as  tending  to 
His  real  destruction,  but  looked  at  as  effective  of  a  mystic 
death  by  the  separate  transubstantiation  of  the  substance 
of  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 


*  Dup.  19.  sec.  4,  n.  Gl. 
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substance  of  wine  into  the  substance  of  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
His  sacred  Body  being  present  under  the  species  of  wine, 
and  His  precious  Blood  under  the  species  of  bread,  not  vi 
verhonim  formae,  but  by  concomitance. 

Eestat  igitur  ultioia  sententia  [writes  Pr.  Billot]  reponeus 
formalem  ratioaem  sacrificii  absolute  sumpti  iu  mactatione 
mystica  secundum  se,  id  est,  in  sacramentali  separatione 
sanguinis  a  corpore,  non  praecise  quia  et  in  quantum  representat 
oblationem  crucis  ad  sensum  Vasquezii,  multoque  minus  quia  et 
in  quantum  foret  et  sese  occisiva  Christi  nisi  impediretur  per  aliam 
causam,  sed  quia  et  in  quantum  sistit  Christum  sub  speciebus 
sacrarnenti  in  quodam  externo  habitu  mortis  et  destructionis,  ac 
per  hoc  nata  est,  non  secus  ac  realis  destructio  victimae  in  propria 
specie,  vere  et  realiter  subjectare  symbolicam  significationem  quae 
sacrificio  propria  est. 

By  this  explanation  the  objections  above  suggested  are 
fully  satisfied.  If  it  be  said  that  the  victim  and  principal 
offerer  is  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  the  reply  is  that  His 
mystic  death  is  visible  by  means  of  the  separate  species  : 
vifiible,  that  is  to  say,  when  faith  corrects  the  judgments 
made  upon  what  is  perceived  by  sense  ;  visible,  therefore, 
in  a  manner  amply  sufficient  to  convey  the  symbolism  of  a 
sacrificial  act. 

Herein  consists  the  mystic  death  of  the  Divine  Victim, 
which  represents  to  the  faithful  that  complete  subjection 
and  self-oblation  which  they  owe  to  Grod — represents  it,  too, 
in  the  most  adequate  way  possible,  exceeding  infinitely  in 
the  completeness  and  vividness  of  its  presentment  of  the 
sacrificial  idea  all  the  sacrifices  of  old  time.  Therein  God 
Himself,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  offered 
up  in  His  human  nature  —  an  offering  which,  from  its 
infinite  dignity  and  worth,  is  the  sole  oblation  able  to  give  a 
true  notion  of  the  homage  due  to  an  Infinite  God.  If,  again, 
it  be  objected  that  a  mystical  destruction  is  not  enough  to 
constitute  an  act  of  sacrifice,  the  reply  is  that,  according  to 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  any  form  of  destruction 
which  can  carry — as  this  mystical  destruction  has  been 
shown  to  carry — the  symbolism  of  a  sacrificial  sign,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  true  and  real  sacrifice. 
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III. — WHAT  IS  THE  KELATION  OF  THE  SACllIFICE  OF  THE  ■ 
MASS  TO  THAT  OF  THE  CROSS  ? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  one  element,  and  that  a 
very  important  ono,  which  is  contained  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Law,  has  been  carefully  excluded  so  far  from  all 
mention  in  this  paper.  That  element  is  the  element  of 
propitiation.  It  has  been  excluded  of  set  purpose,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  does  not  i)i  se  belong  to  the  essential 
notion  of  sacrifice,  but  is  an  accessory  made  necessary  only 
under  the  supposition  of  sin  to  be  atoned  for.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  have  been  considering  sacrifice  only  in  its  essence, 
as  it  would  necessarily  exist  in  any  of  the  possible  states  of 
the  human  race,  the  consideration  of  the  propitiatory  power 
of  the  Mass  has  been  left  till  noiv. 

It  is  true  that  de facto,  in  the  actual  condition  of  mankind 
since  the  fall,  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  necessary,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  observed  that  while  a  propitiatory  and  impetra- 
tory  sacrifice  must,  in  order  to  be  a  sacrifice  at  all,  possess 
the  essential  element  of  latria,  the  converse  is  not  true  :  for 
a  latreutic  sacrifice,  represented  in  the  Old  Law  by  the 
Holocaust,  need  not  have  the  element  of  propitiation,  which 
includes  that  also  of  impetration.  These  elements  are, 
indeed,  included  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  nor  would 
man  have  a  means  of  perfectly  performing  all  the  duties  he 
owes  to  God  by  sacrifice  in  his  fallen  condition  if  they  were 
not  so  found,  but  still  the  only  essential  element  is  the 
latreutic.  The  others  belong,  not  to  the  essence  bat  to  the 
integrity  of  sacrifice  as  now  de  facto  instituted.  They  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  dispensed  with,  but  this  is  not  because  there 
would  be  no  sacrifice  without  them,  but  because  they  are 
required  by  the  present  condition  of  the  human  family,  and 
the  duties  towards  God  imposed  by  that  condition. 

The  failure  to  recognise  this  important  distinction 
between  the  essential  and  integral  notions  of  sacrifice,  gives 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  renders  difficult  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  Mass  is  a  true  sacrifice.  It 
is  upon  a  confusion  between  a  sacrifiduni  simpliciter  and  a 
sacrificium  satisfactormmpropeccato  that  one  of  the  favourite 
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Protestant  arguments  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
based.  Arguing  from  Holy  Scripture  that  Christ  satisfied 
for  our  sins  by  the  one  oblation  upon  the  cross,  they  deny 
the  necessity  of  the  continual  oblatiou  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Malachias,  or  rather,  they  reduce  that  oblation  to 
a  mere  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  offered  by  the 
heart  and  lips.  They  forget  that,  if  sin  had  never  entered 
into  this  world,  sacrifice  V70uld  still,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  necessary,  as  a  means  of  rendering  to  God  that 
unique  worship  which  is  due.  to  Hi  in  from  the  sole  fact  of 
our  relations  to  Him  as  creatures  to  their  Creator.  This 
distinction  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  as  well 
as  another,  no  less  important,  which  has  already  been  made 
by  implication. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
the  Mass  can  be  considered  under  two  aspects — absolutely, 
as  a  sacrificium  absolutum,  and  relativel3%  in  its  relation, 
that  is,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Hitherto,  and  in 
order  to  arrive  at  its  essential  constituent,  it  has  been 
considered  in  its  absolute  aspect  alone,  the  enquiry  being 
limited  to  discovering  what  is  the  essence  of  all  sacrifice, 
and  what,  in  the  Mass,  supplies  that  essential  constituent. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  its  relation  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  we  touch  at  once  the  element  of  propitiation  and 
impetration.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  while  the  mystical 
death  which  Christ  there  undergoes  is  a  most  true  and  vivid 
representation  of  the  real  immolation,  and  so,  as  St.  Thomas 
says,^  can  be  called  an  immolation  in  a  figurative  sense,  yet 
it  is  not  as  considered  in  this  precise  aspect  that  the  mactatio 
mystica  makes  the  Mass  a  sacrifice.  Not  precisely  as 
representing  the  real  death,  but  as  adequately  signifying,  in 
a  certain  visible  way,  the  worship  called  latria,  is  the  mystic 
death  the  true  sacrificial  act.  Therefore,  it  is  not  essentially 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  oblation  made  on  Calvary 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  has  the  element  of  latria 
demanded  at  all  times  and  in  all  possible  states  of  mankind 
here  below  to  constitute  the  sacrificial  idea. 


1  Zoo.  ext. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  propitiatory  element,  and  the 
element  of  impetration  which  it  includes,  necessarily  depend 
upon  and  are  essentially  bound  up  with  the  relation  of  the 
Mass  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  and 
solely  because  the  Mass  is  related  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  that  it  propitiates  God,  and  thereby  impetrates  the 
application  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  to  the  Church  and 
to  individual  souls.  In  what  does  this  connection  or 
relation  consist?  The  Council  of  Trent  shall  answer.  In 
Session  xxii.  Capitulum  ii.  we  read: — 

Et  quoniam  in  divine  hoc  sacrificio,  quod  in  Missa  peragitur, 
ideoQ  ille  Christus  continetur  et  incruente  immolatur,  qui  in  ora 
crucis  semel  seipsum  cruente  obtulit,  docet  sancta  synodus,  sacri- 
ficium  istud  vere  propitiatorium  esse.  .  .  .  Una  enim  eademque 
est  hostia,  idem  nunc  offereyis  sacerdotum  ministerio,  qui  seijpsurn 
tunc  in  cruce  obtulit,  sola  offerendi  ratione  diversa. 

To  conclude  the  present  section  of  this  paper  in  a  few 
words,  while  it  is  one  and  the  same  action,  materially  con- 
sidered, that  makes  the  Mass  a  sacrifice,  simpliciter,  or 
absolutely,  and  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  yet  it  is  a  different 
'  formality,'  to  use  the  scholastic  term,  in  that  one  act,  to 
which  those  two  aspects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law 
must  be  referred.  The  purely  sacrificial  element  must  be 
referred  to  the  adequacy  of  the  mystic  death  which  that  act 
perfects  to  signify  latreutic  worship  ;  the  propitiatory  element 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  at  once  Victim 
and  principal  priest,  presenting  His  Death  and  Passion  to 
the  Eternal  Father.  Thus  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Mass  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  ? 
will  be  that  it  is  a  relation  of  the  representation  to  the  thing 
represented,  differing  from  a  merely  figurative  representation 
in  this,  that  the  former  has  an  identity  with  the  latter, 
which  is  not  found  in  mere  types  and  figures. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  our  fourth  and  last  query, 
which  also  gives  its  title  to  this  paper  :  Why,  and  in  what 
sense,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  identical  with  that  of  the 
cross?  The  words  of  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  ^  on  this  point  deserve  very  careful  attention.  We 

1  Ve  Eucharialiae  Sacramento,  Cap.  iv.  No.  82. 
VOL.  i\.  2f 
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read  there,  under  the  title  '  Sacrificium  Missaeet  Sacrificium 
crucis  unum  et  idem '  the  following  passage : — 

TJnum  itaque  et  idem  sacrificium  esse  fatemur,  et  haberi  debet, 
quod  in  Missa  peragitur,  et  quod  in  cruce  oblatum  est,  quemad- 
modmn  una  estet  eadem  hostia,  Christus  videlicet  Dominus  Noster, 
qui  seipsum  in  ora  crucis  seviel  tantummodo  cruentum  immolavit. 
Neque  enim  cruenta  et  incruenta  hostia  duae  sunt,  sed  una 
tantum,  cujus  sacrificium,  post  quam  Dominus  ita  praecepit, 
'  Hoc  facite  in  meam  commemorationem,'  in  eucharistia  quotidie 
instauretur. 

And  again  (No.  83) : — 

Sed  unus  etiam  atque  idem  Sacerdos  est  Christus  Dominus. 

Hence  it  is,  the  catechism  goes  on  to  say,  in  No.  84,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  merely  a  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  or  an  empty  commemoration,  but  a  true 
propitiatory  sacrifice. 

Qum  cum  ita  sint,  sacrosanetum  Missae  sacrificium  esse  non 
solum  laudis  et  gratiarum  actionis,  aut  nudum  commemorationem 
sacrificii,  quod  in  cruce  factum  est,  sed  vere  etiam  propitiatorium 
sacrificium,  quo  Deus  nobis  placatus  et  propitiatus  redditur. 

These  words  of  the  catechism  are  illustrated  by  those  of 
the  Council  quoted  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper.  Looking 
carefully  at  these  passages,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
identity  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  with  that  of  the  cross, 
which  is  asserted  by  the  catechism,  is  an  identity  secundum 
quid,  not  an  identity  simpliciter.  It  is  an  identity  in  certain 
respects — in  respect,  truly,  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  both  ;  an  identity,  namely,  of  priest  and  victim. 
This  identity  secundum  quid  is  quite  enough  to  justify 
Catholics  in  saying  that  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mass  is 
in  a  very  real  way  the  same  as  the  sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary, 
but  the  words  of  the  catechism  would  hardly  appear  to  imply 
absolute  and  unqualified  identity  between  the  two.  Tha 
word  quemadmodum  as  well  as  the  words  introducing  the 
statement  that  the  Mass  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
Quae  cum  ita  sint,  that  is  because  there  is  one  priest  and 
one  victim  in  both,  are  evidently  words  of  qualification 
indicating  the  common  element  which  gives  identity  in  the 
sense  just  explained. 
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This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  Council/ 
where  it  is  also  argued  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  because  of  the  identity  of  the  offerer  and  offered 
with  Him  Who  Vv'as  immolated  upon  the  cross — Una  enim 
et  eadeni  est  hostia.  And  indeed,  to  have  an  identity 
simplic'iter,  it  would  be  necessary  that  no  differences  should 
be  found  between  the  Mass  and  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary. 
Far  from  this  bein^  so,  there  are  many  apparent  differences 
between  the  two. 

To  begin  with,  they  differ  as  to  the  time  and  the  place  of 
offering.  Again,  they  differ  in  this,  that  whereas  upon  the 
cross,  Christ  Himself  was  the  sole  offerer,  in  the  Mass  the 
officiating  priest,  and  with-  1  iai  the  whole  Church,  are  co- 
offer-.^rs  with  Christ  the  principal  priest.  Moreover,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ 
— His  Holy  Church—  is  offered  together  with  His  real  Body ; 
not  indeed  physically,  but  morally  and  symbolically.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  too,  must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  forming 
one  dmpliciter  with  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law 
but  rather  as  its  origin  and  fountain-head. 

Lastl}',  there  is  the  important  difference  in  the  mode  of 
offering,  noted  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

These  evident  differences  would  appear  to  be  enough  to 
show  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  while  secundum  quid 
identical  with  the  oblation  made  on  Calvary,  is  simpliciter 
diversum.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  this  explanation  will 
in  any  way  injure  the  beautiful  spirit  of  faith  in  which 
Catholics  look  upon  the  Mass  as  one  with  its  great  Original, 
buch  differences  as  do  exist  between  them,  far  from  lessening 
the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  our  daily  oblation,  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  bring  out  the  wonderful  depth  of  Divine 
"Wisdom  and  the  richness  of  Divine  Love  shown  towards  us 
in  the  great  gift  Christ  has  left  to  His  Church.  In  the 
"Mass  we  have  a  most  perfect  means  of  carrying  out  the  four 
great  ends  for  which,  in  our  present  state  of  fallen  and 
restored  nature,  sacrifice  must  be  offeree!.  In  the  Mass  we 
have  a  most  real  representation  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
our  Eedeemer,  and  an  ever-open  channel  by  which  the  fruits 


Loc.  eit. 
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of  His  Kedemption  flow  to  our  souls.  Since  Christ  cannot 
die  again  and  again  for  us,  the  holy  sacrifice  has  been 
instituted  by  Him,  in  which  we  can  see  Him  mystically 
immolated,  and  in  the  ceremonies  with  which  Holy  Church 
has  surrounded  the  great  act  of  worship,  can  follow  in  spirit 
every  scene  of  His  sufferings  for  us. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  possible  objection  which  must 
be  met.  It  may  be  said  that  the  catechism  and  Council  of 
Trent  are  both  silent  about  any  sacriflcium  simpliciter  as 
distinguished  (in  consideration,  that  is)  from  the  sacrificium 
propitiatorium.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  Council,  in 
showing  the  Mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  proves 
thereby — per  modum  unius — that  it  is  a  latreutic  sacrifice, 
having  for  its  essential  basis  that  outward  symbolism  of 
latria  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  sacrifice  as  such. 

H.  G.  Hughes,  b.d. 
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THEOLOGY 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  JUBILEE 

AVe  shall, begin  with  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  questions 
that  have  arisen  out  of  our  former  contributions  under  this 
heading. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  I.  E.  Record  (page  256) 
we  wrote  : — 

The  conditions  for  gaining  the  Jubilee  may  be  fulfilled  outside 
cue's  parish  or  diocese.  The  Confession  and  Communion  may 
be  made  anywhere,  even  in  a  diocese  in  which  the  Jubilee  has  not 
yet  opened,  or  in  which  it  has  been  already  closed.  The  visits  to 
the  church  may  be  made  anywhere  that  the  Jubilee  is  open,  but 
they  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  churches  designated  by  the 
Ordinary  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed. 

The  Jubilee  confession  and  communion  give  rise  to  no 
special  difficulty  in  this  connexion.'  How  far  the  special 
faculties  for  absolving,  commuting  or  dispensing  are  avail- 
able outside  one's  parish  or  diocese  will  be  treated  more 
fully  later.  As  regards  the  visits,  however,  it  may  be  useful, 
if  we  state  explicitly  the  principal  cases  covered  by  the 
statement  just  quoted.  Many  of  them  have  been  submitted 
to  us  by  correspondents. 

(1.)  The  visits  cannot  be  made  where  the  Jubilee  is  not 
actually  open  or  the  churches  designated. 

(2.)  In  extensive  parishes,  where  different  churches  are 
designated  for  the  convenience  of  persons  living  in  districts 
far  apart,  a  person  from  one  district  can  make  his  visits  to 
the  church  of  another  district  of  the  parish,  provided,  of 
course,  he  fulfils  the  conditions  required  in  that  district. 

(3.)  One  can  make  all  his  visits  validly  in  his  own 
diocese  outside  his  own  parish.  For,  in  a  reply  of  the  Cong, 
of  Indulgences,  24th  May,  182G,'  it  was  decided  that  a 


'  Vid.,  v.g  ,  Acta  f>.  Scdis,  viii.  p.  48(3. 
'  Vid.  y.  It.  Thiologique,  vii.  p.  211b. 
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person  might  accompany  the  Jubilee  processions  of  a 
neighbouring  parish  of  the  same  diocese,  but  that  each  such 
visit  should  count  as  only  one  private  visit. 

(4.)  The  visits  may  be  made  even  in  a  strange  diocese, 
in  which  one  happens  to  reside  temporarily,  though  he  has 
neither  domicile  nor  quasi-domicile  there For  the  question 
was  put  '  Utrum  lucrecur  Jubilaeum  qui  conditiones  prae- 
scnptas  adimplet  in  aliena  Diocesi,  ubi  non  habet  domi- 
cilium,  si  observet  ordiiiationes  Ordinarii  loci  libi  moratur.' 
And  the  reply  was,  Affirmative.  Nor,  is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  reply  would  have  been  different,  if 
the  person  even  went  each  day  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  visits.  For  the  Cong,  of  the  Penitentiary, 
14th  May,  1879,  decided,  '  peragere  eas  [visitationes]  posse 
sive  in  suo  domicilio  sive  alibi,  dummodo  ecclesias,  non 
quaslibet  visitent,  sed  designatas  in  loco  ubi  visitationes 
peragere  statuerunt.'^  In  this  last  decision,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  one  should  be  residin.if,  even  temporarily, 
in  the  place  in  which  he  makes  his  visits. 

(5.)  If  one  has  validly  made  some  of  bis  Jubilee  visits  iu 
one  diocese  and  then  changes  his  domicile  to  another  diocese, 
he  can  complete  the  remainder  of  his  visits  in  his  new 
domicile,  provided  the  Jubilee  be  open  there.^  The  same 
reply,  would  have  been  given,  we  may  assume,  even  though 
he  had  acquired  no  domicile  in  either  place  of  residence. 

(6.)  Lastly,  as  it  appears  from  the  decisions  quoted  that  all 
the  visits  need  not  be  made  in  one  place,  and  as  a  person  can 
make  all  his  visits  outside  his  own  parish  or  diocese,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that,  even  without  a  change  of  domicile,  one 
could  make  some  of  his  visits  in  one  parish,  and  some  in 
any  other  parish.  In  this  sense,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Penitentiary,  15th  January,  1886,  gave  the  following 
decision :  '  posse  lucrari  Jubilaeum  eos  qui  conditiones  prae- 
scriptas  partwi  in  tma  diocesi,  partim  in  alia,  quacumque 
ex  causa,  adimplent  aut  perficiunt,  si  observent  ordinationes 
Ordinariorum  locorum.' 

Vid.  Acta  S.  Scdis,  viii.  p.  486v. 
*  rid.  N.  B.  Thiologique,  IDOl,  p.  195. 
Vid.  Ada  S.  Scdis,  loc.  cit.  vi. 
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Au other  question  has  arisen  regarding  those  who  make 
some  visits  processionally  and  others  privately.  We  stated 
that  each  processional  visit  may  count  as  equivalent  to  two 
or  more  private  visits  according  to  the  relative  values 
assigned  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Ordinary.^  A 
correspondent  writes,  that,  in  his  diocese,  four  days'  proces 
sional  visits  are  equivalent  to  the-  ordinary  fifteen  days' 
private  visits.  Suppose,  then,  he  says,  that  person  has 
made  two  days'  processional  visits  and  wishes  to  complete 
the  required  number  of  visits  privately,  how  many  visits 
remain  to  be  made.  The  person  has  made  half  the  proces- 
sional visits — two  days  out  of  four  are  completed.  At  first 
sight,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  thirty  visits — i.e.  seven 
days'  private  visits,  with  four  visits  each  day,  and  two  visits 
on  the  eighth  day — would  be  sufficient.  But,  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  admissible.  The  two  visits  made  on  the 
eighth  day  would,  we  fear,  be  invalid.  For,  apart  from 
commutation,  each  Jubilee  day  requires  four  visits.  The 
person  in  question  should,  therefore,  make  four  visits  on  the 
last  day  also,  thus  completing  his  visits  by  thirty-two 
private  visits. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  that  we  were  unneces- 
sarily cautious,  when  we  laid  down  that  persons  desiring  to 
make  a  visit  immediately  after  the  obligatory  Sunday  Mass, 
ought  to  leave  the  charch  and  then  re-enter  to  make  the 
visit.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  to  dispense  with  that 
precaution.  If,  indeed,  on  Sunday  morning,  one  goes  to 
the  church  before  Mass  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  Jubilee  visit,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  he  can 
validly  make  his  visit  and  then,  without  leaving  the  church, 
validly  satisfy  the  Sunday  obligation  by  hearing  Mass 
immediately  after.  The  reason  is  that  the  visit  is  complete 
in  the  case,  once  the  requisite  prayers  have  been  recited. 
Exit  from  the  church  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  visit ; 
nor  is  entry,  when  one  happens  to  be  in  the  church  already 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Sunday  obligation.  If,  how- 
ever, one  has  entered  the  church  to  hear  l\Tass,  and  then 

Con/,  v.g.  Arizzoli,  BuHa  et  Respon.ia  ;  p.  27.       li.  Theohgiqiic,  1875 
p.  167. 
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without  leaving,  attempts  to  make  a  Jubilee  visit,  we  think 
the  visit  is  invalid,  or,  at  best,  doubtfully  valid,  because 
be  is  in  the  church  and  has  come  into  it  in  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation.  His  actual  presence  in  the  church  and  his  entry 
into  it  have,  in  the  circumstances,  necessarily  gone  to  fulfil 
the  ecclesiastical  obligation.  That  this  person  was  free,  as 
our  correspondent  says,  to  go  to  any  other  church  to  hear 
Mass  seems  beside  the  question.  Just  as  a  man  cannot, 
while  satisfying  his  Sunday  obligation,  by  assisting  at  a 
solemn  Mass,  make  a  Jubilee  visit ;  though  he  was  in  no 
way  bound  to  select  a  solemn  Mass  and  if  he  had  chosen  a 
low  Mass,  half  the  time  that  he  spends  in  fulfilling  his 
obligation  would  be  free.^ 

More  than  one  correspondent  has  referred  to  the  difficulty 
raised  in  our  last  paper  (page  359),  regarding  the  Jubilee 
confession.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
there  is  really  no  serious  difficulty.  We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  true.  But  almost  all  the  authorities  that  we 
have  been  able  to  consult  on  the  point  raised  agree  in  seeing  a 
a  real  difficulty  and,  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
way  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confidently  claimed 
by  others  that  the  decision  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  1875,^ 
settles  the  whole  matter  and  that  one  can,  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  defer  the  fulfilment  of  the  annual  confession.  That 
the  Church  could  allow  such  a  postponement  of  the  annual 
confession,  we  freely  admit.  A  decision,  in  such  a  sense,  if 
it  ever  does  come,  will  not  touch  the  position  we  took  up. 
Our  contention  was  that  no  such  decision  had  so  far  been 
given  and  that  the  reply  of  the  Penitentiary  in  1875  did  not 
decide  the  question.  We  gave  our  reasons.  We  need  not 
waste  words  now  in  defending  our  interpretation  of  the 
decision  of  the  S.  Congregation,  in  1875.  For  the  reply  sent 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  declares  that  the  reply 
of  1875,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  so  confidently  relied  on,  as 
conclusive  against  us,  is  not  authentic*  The  authentic 
version  of  the  reply,  so  far  from  implying  that  the  Jubilee 

1  See  Loiseaux  in  N.  JR.  Thfol.  1875,  p.  443,  -who  adopts  the  solution 
•we  have  g^ven.    Conf.,  Bouquillon  Le  Jubile  de  1886,  p.  10. 

2  Vid.  Lehmkuhl,  ii,  n.  549. 

3  Vid.  infra  p.  470  and  p.  465. 
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confession  can  come  first,  in  the  case  under  discussion, 
might  perhaps,  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequences, 
convey  that  the  annual  confession  must  be  made  in  the  first 
place.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  question,  whether 
the  Jubilee  faculties  would  be  available  at  the  annual 
confession, — if  it  does  come  first — remains,  unfortunately, 
without  an  authoritative  answer. 

Privileges  of  the  Jubilee. — With  the  purpose  of 
inducing  all  the  faithful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  graces 
of  the  Jubilee,  very  extensive  faculties  are  given  to  Jubilee 
confessors :  and  to  those  classes  of  penitents,  who  are,  at 
other  times,  restricted  m  their  choice  of  a  coiifessor  wide 
latitude  is  conceded.  We  shall  first  deal  with  this  second 
privilege  of  choosing  a  confessor. 

The  Choice  op  a  Jubilee  Confessob. — The  words  of 
the  Apostolic  Letter  dealing  with  this  subject  are : — 

I.  Moniales  earumque  Novitiae  sibi  ad  hunc  effectum  eligere 
poterunt  Confessarium  quemcumque  ad  excipiendas  Monialium 
Confessiones  ab  actuali  Ordinario  approbatum. 

II.  Ceteri  omnes  utriusque  eexus  Christifideles  tarn  laici  quam 
ecclesiastici,  saeculares  et  cujusvis  Ordinis  et  Instituti  etiam 
specialiter  nominandi  Regulares  poterunt  ad  euindem  effectum 
sibi  eligere  quemcumque  presbyterum  Confessarium,  tarn 
saecularem,  quam  Eegularem,  ab  Ordinario  actuali  loci  ad 
audiendas  personarum  saecularium  Confessiones  approbatum : 
vel  si  agatur  de  Eegularibus,  Confessai-ium  proprii  Ordinis  eligere 
volentibus,  a  Praelato  Eegulari  ad  suorum  Eeligiosorum  audiendas 
Confessiones  approbatum. 

This  privilege,  regarding  the  choice  of  a  confessor,  affects 
religious,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  subject  to  restrictions 
not  affecting  seculars.  It  will  be  useful  to  distinguish 
between  religious  orders  or  congregations  of  men  and  of 
women  ;  also,  between  those  of  each  class  who  have  solemn 
and  those  who  have  only  simple  vows. 

(1.)  Nuns  with  solemn  vows  and  their  novices  can  select 
for  their  Jubilee  confession  not  only  a  confessor  approved 
for  their  own  convent,  but  any  confessor  approved  for  any 
convent  of  such  nuns  in  the  diocese.  Moreover,  they  can 
select  any  confessor,  who  was  at  any  previous  time  so 
approved  by  the  present  Ordinary — even  though  the  appro- 
bation has  already  expired — provided  that  confessor  was  not 
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ob  demei'ita,  quae  ipsas  confessiones  concernant,  ah  eodem' 
Ordinario  positive  reprebatum.^ 

Hence,  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  confessor  whose 
term  of  approbation  has  expired  might,  subjeci;  to  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  be  chosen  as  a  Jubilee  con- 
fessor by  nuns  with  solemn  vows.  A  doubt  is  raised, 
however,  whether  such  a  confessor  may  be  chosen  in  case 
that  his  former  approbation  was  given,  not  hy  the  present 
Ordinary,  but,  by  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Ordinary.^ 
For  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  Te7nporis  quidem, 
are,  '  ab  actuali  Ordinario  loci  approbatum.'  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  existing  or  expired  approbation  of  the  present 
(actualis)  Ordinary  is  necessary.  Benedict  XIV.  also 
requires  the  Jubilee  confessor  of  nuns  to  be  '  ab  actuali 
Ordinario  approbatum.'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  too, 
that  the  word  actualis  was  omitted  in  this  context  in  the 
Aeterni  Pastoris  *  and  is  now  restored  in  the  Letter  Temporis 
quidem.  Some,  however,  are  disposed  to  hold  that  the 
words,  ah  actuali  Ordinario  approbatum,  merely  require 
approbation  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  where  the 
penitent  actually  confesses.  According  to  this  opinion,  with 
which  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  a  confessor,  whose  appro- 
bation from  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Ordinary  has 
expired  and  was  never  renewed  by  the  present  Ordinary  is 
eligible  as  a  Jubilee  confessor.^ 

If  a  nun  with  solemn  vows,  through  ill-health,  or  for  any 
other  reason  is  forced  to  leave  the  enclosure,  she  can  make 
her  Jubilee  confession,  like  her  other  confessions,  to  any 
confessor  approved  for  both  sexes  by  the  Ordina.ry  of  the 
place  where  the  confession  is  heard. 

(2.)  Nuns  with  simple  vows,  even  though  at  ordinary 
times  they  may  be  restricted  by  the  bishop  in  the  choice  of 
a  confessor,  can,  for  their  Jubilee  confession,  select  any 
confessor,  secular   or  regular,  approved   for  hearing  the 

'Cong.  S.  Poenit,  10  Mar.,  17.')0,  Beiicilict  XIV,  Cont^titution.  Cclcbrutionem,. 
JSl.lt.  Theol.  I.  p.  431;  Pint  J'e  Jure  Kcr/iiJnriiwi,  ii.  p.  211 

2  Cuitf.  Loiseaux,  Trait!:  dii  Jiihih',  p.  367. 

3  Cot'if.  Baslieu,  p.  341,  n  1,  a. 

4  I.  is.  Kecoed,  Jan.  1900,  p.  85. 

^  Vid.  N.R.  Theologique,  1901,  p.  10')  ;  Conf.  Arizzoli,  Buhia  et  Responsa,  p.  33.. 
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confessions  of  both  sexes,  iti  the  place  where  the  confession 
is  made.  Unlike  nuns  with  solemn  vows,  therefore,  their 
choice  is  not  restricted  to  confessors  approved  for  the  con- 
fessions of  nuns.  A  decision  to  this  effect  was  given  last 
year,^  regarding  the  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year.  A  like 
decision  has  now  been  given  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  regarding  the  present 
extension  of  the  Jubilee.^  Per  se,  therefore,  these  religious 
can  choose  their  Jubilee  confessor,  with  the  same  freedom 
as  the  ordinary  faithful.  They  may  confess  in  their  own 
parish,  or  in  any  parish  in  which  they  ha,ppen  to  be,  to 
any  priest  approved  in  that  place,  for  the  confessions 
of  women.  We  have  said  above  that  nuns  with  solemn 
vows  may,  in  certain  cases,  choose  a  confessor,  whose 
approbation  has  expired.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  similar 
privilege  is  granted  to  nuns  with  simple  vows.  Their 
Jubilee  confessor  must  be  selected  from  those  who  are 
actually  approved.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  neither 
the  local  .superior,  nor  any  other  superior,  has  the  right  to 
deny  to  a  nun,  who  wishes  to  gain  the  Jubilee,  the  privilege  of 
selecting  ht-r  confessor,  within  the  terras  of  the  Papal  Letter. 

(3.)  Regulars  can  select,  as  their  Jubilee  confessor  (a) 
any  priest  of  their  own  Order,  who  is  approved  by  the 
religious  superior  for  the  confessions  of  members  of  the 
Order  :  such  a  confessor  does  not  require  the  approbation 
of  the  Ordinarius  loci ;  (b)  or  they  may  select  any  secular 
priest  or  a  member  of  a  different  Order  from  their  own, 
provided  in  both  cases  the  confessor  so  elected  have  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Of-dinarius  loci :  in  this  case,  the  secular  or 
regular  does  not  require  faculties  from  the  religious  superior 
of  the  penitent,  for  faculties  are  given  in  the  Apostolic 
Letter,  Temporis  quidevi. 

Regulars,  therefore,  enjoy  very  exceptional  liberty  in 
choosing  a  confessor  for  their  Jubilee  confession.  In  one 
particular,  however,  the  regula;r  clergy  are  placed  under 
a  special  restriction,  as  regards  their  Jubilee  confession. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  regulars,  in  itifiere,  who  cannot 


1  2n(i  January,  UOO. 


^  rid.  p.  -ITU  infra. 
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confess  to  a  member  of  their  own  Order,  can  validly, 
and,  with  permission,  lawfully,  confess  to  any  other  priest, 
even  though  he  has  not  the  approbation  of  the  Ordinary  of 
the  place.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  such  a  con- 
fessor may,  positis  ponendis,  hear  the  Jubilee  confession  of  a 
regular,  but  he  cannot  exercise  any  of  the  special  Jubilee 
faculties.  These  faculties  are,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Apostolic  Letter,  available  only  where  the  confessor  of  the 
regular  is  a  member  of  his  own  Order  or  is  approved  ab 
actuali  Ordinario  loci. 

(4.)  What  we  have  said  of  regulars  is  applicable  also  to  the 
members  of  congregations,  in  so  far  as  their  constitutions 
agree  with  those  of  the  religious  orders  strictly  so-called. 

(5.)  The  ordinary  faithful  may,  of  coarse,  select  as  their 
Jubilee  confessor  any  one  to  whom  they  might  confess  at 
any  other  time.  They  may,  for  example,  confess  to  their 
parish  priest  anywhere  ^  and  he  will  have  the  special  Jubilee 
faculties.  They  can  anywhere  choose  any  priest  who  is 
there  approved  generally  or  for  that  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

(6.)  Per  se  the  Jubilee  confession  need  not  be  made  in 
one's  own  parish  or  diocese  ;  it  may  be  made  anywhere, 
as  we  have  already  said.  And  the  confessor  selected, 
according  to  the  provisions  above  mentioned,  will  in  all 
cases — in  the  penitent's  diocese  or  outside  it — have  the 
extraordinary  faculties  of  the  Jubilee.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  Jubilee  should  be  open  in  the  place  where 
the  confession  is  heard.  Once  the  confessor  is  rightly 
chosen,  the  extraordinary  Jubilee  faculties  to  absolve  from 
sins  and  censures,  to  commute  vows  and  dispense  in 
irregularities  are  available  from  the  Apostolic  Letter, 
Temporis  quidem.  The  faculty  to  commute  the  Jubilee 
visits  or  communion,  however,  is  not  granted  directly,  to 
Jubilee  confessors  but  to  the  Ordinary.  Such  a  commuta- 
tion, therefore,  can  be  made  only  by  an  Ordinary  or  his 
delegate. 

(7.)  In  order  that  any  penitent  should  have  privilege  of 
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selecting  for  the  Jubilee  confession,  a  confessor,  to  whom 
he  or  she  could  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  confess,  that 
penitent  must  have  a  6o«a  fide  intention  of  gaining  the  Jubilee. 

(8.)  Per  se,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  confessor  should 
be  informed  of  the  penitent's  intention  to  make  a  Jubilee 
confession  ;  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  if  the  penitent 
requires  the  exercise  of  the  extrordinary  Jubilee  faculties. 

Commutation  of  the  Visits  and  of  the  Com- 
munion.— The  Apostolic  Letter  deals  with  the  power  of 
commuting  the  opera  injuncta  and  reducing  the  number  of 
visits  in  these  terms  : — 

Locorum  Ordinariis  facultatem  facimus  dispensandi  a  prae- 
scriptis  visitationibus  Moniales,  Oblatas,  aliasque  puellas  ac 
mulieres  in  claustris  monasteriorum  aut  in  aliis  piis  domibus  efc 
communitatibus  agentibus,  item  Anachoretas  at  Eremitas,  aut  alias 
quaslibet  personas  in  careers  aut  in  captivitate  existentes,  aut 
valetudine  vel  alio  impedimento  detentas,  quominus  statas 
visitationes  peragant :  eisque  omnibus  et  singulis  in  locum 
visitationem  alia  pia  opera  sive  per  se  ipsos,  sive  per  eorum  earumve 
Eegulares  Praelatos  aut  Confessarios,  etiam  extra  sacramentalem 
Confessionem,  commutandi,  similiter  dispensandi  pueros,  nondum 
ad  primam  Communionem  admissos,  eisque  alia  pia  opera  etiam 
pro  sacramentali  Communione  praescribendi ;  Capitulis  autem, 
Congregationibus  tam  saecularium  quam  regularium,  Sodalitatibus, 
Confraternitatibus  Universitatibus  seu  Collegii  quibuscumque 
necnon  Christifidelibus  cum  proprio  Parocho,  aut  alio  sacerdote 
ab  eo  deputato  statutas  Ecclesias  processionaliter  visitantibus, 
easdem  visitationes  ad  minorem  numerum  reducendi. 

(1.)  The  power  of  commuting  extends  only  to  the  visits 
and  to  the  communion  ;  not  to  the  confession. 

(2.)  The  power  to  commute  is  given  directly  to  the 
Ordinary;  not  to  regular  prelates,  parish  priests,  or  confessors. 

(3.)  For  regulars  wishing  to  gain  the  Jubilee  the 
Ordinary  can  delegate  the  power  of  commuting  either  (a)  to 
their  confessors,  or  (6)  to  regular  prelates  ;  for  others,  the 
Ordinary  can  delegate  confessors. 

(4.)  The  Ordinary  can  commute  and  authorise  his  delegate 
to  commute  extra  Sacramentalem  Confessionem.  A  delegate 
may  reasonably  assume  that  he  can  commute  extra  con- 
fessionem, unless  his  power  is  expressly  restricted.  It 
appears  from  what  we  have  just  said  that  a  religious,  v.g., 
or  a  lay  person,  may  obtain  a  commutation  from  his  or 
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her  confessor.  But  who  is  the  confessor?  Certainiy,  a 
confessor  to  whom  one  actually  confesses,  on  the  occasion 
of  seeking  the  commutation,  can  commute  :  also,  extra 
Gonfessionevi  a  confessor  to  whom  one  usually  confesses, 
can,  positis  ponendis,  commute.  But,  can  an  approved 
confessor,  who  has  power  to  commute  extra  confessionem, 
exercise  these  faculties  for  a  penitent  who  does  not  confess 
to  him  now  and  who  is  not  habitually  a  penitent  of  his? 
In  support  of  a  negative  answer  to  this  question  it  is  urged 
that  the  Ordinary  can,  for  the  convenience  of  Jubilee 
penitents,  delegate — not  confessors — but  their  confessors, 
torum  earumve  covfessarios,  to  grant  the  necessary  com- 
mutations. Nor  can  one  call  a  priest  his  confessor, 
unless  he  either  goes  to  confession  to  that  priest  usually,  or, 
at  all  events,  when  receiving  the  commutation.  But,  oo  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  contended,  that  the  words,  eormn 
earumve  in  that  clause  of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  above  cited 
y-^.  461)  do  not  necessarily  qualify  confessarios  and  tliat  all 
confessors,  therefore,  can  be  delegated,  even  for  those  who 
are  not  their  penitents.  We  are  inclined  to  take  this  view, 
on  the  principle, /awores  sunt  ampliandi.  Arizzoli,'  however, 
holds  confessors  cannot  be  delegated  to  deal  with  any  but 
their  own  peyiitents.  In  support  of  this  contention,  he  says 
that  in  reply  to  a  question,  whether  confessors  could  com- 
mute extra  confessionem  in  the  works  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Holy  Year,  the  S.  Cong,  of  Penitentiary  replied,  21  st  July, 
1900,  Affirmative,  sed  erg  i  proprios  poenifentes.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  safer,  at  all  events,  if  one  seeks  a  commutation 
extra  confessionem,  to  apply  to  one's  usual  confessor. 

(5.)  For  the  various  classes  of  persons  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Apostolic  Letter,  Moniales,  Ohlatas,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  those  labouring  under  illness  or  any  other  impediment 
the  visits  may  be  commuted  into  alia  pia  opera-  But,  apart 
from  the  exception  to  be  made  in  the  next  paragraph  in 
regard  to  nuns,  etc.,  a  grave  cause  is  required  in  order  that 
the  commutation  of  visits  be  valid.  A  cause  that  would 
excuse  a  person  from  coming  to  the  church  to  hear  Mass  on 
Sunday  is  considered  sufficient  for  commuting  the  Jubilee 
visits  also.    If  the  Ordinary,  the  confessor,  or  other  person 
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commuting,  bona  fide  commutes  with  an  insufficient  cause, 
the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  will  not  be,  thereby,  forfeited. 

(6.)  It  would  appear  that  for  nuns  and  other  women,  liviug 
in  religious  communities,  their  state  of  life  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  a  commutation  of  the  visits.-^  The  commu- 
tation may,  therefore,  be  made,  even  though  the  nuns,  etc., 
could  easily  visit  the  churches  designated  for  their  parish. 
Moreover,  it  would  seem,  that  the  commutation,  if  given, 
need  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  visits  to  their  own 
private  chapels.  Such  a  commutation,  however,  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  the  most  suitable. 

(7.)  The  work  or  works  substituted  by  way  of  commutation 
must  not  be  already  obligatory,  and  should  be,  at  least,  equiva- 
lent to  the  work  or  works  which  they  are  intended  to  replace. 

(8.)  For  Navigantes  et  iter  facientes,  who  cannot  make 
the  visits  within  the  appointed  time,  provision  is  expressly 
made  in  the  Apostolic  Letter.  But,  what  of  those  who, 
through  mere  negligence,  put  off  making  the  visits  until 
the  close  of  the  Jubilee,  in  their  diocese,  is  at  hand  ? 
They  can,  of  course,  comply  with  the  required  conditions  in 
any  other  diocese  in  which  the  Jubilee  is  open.  But  can 
they  get  a  commutation,  so  that  they  can  make  the  .Jubilee, 
in  the  short  time 'that  remains  in  their  own  diocese  ?  We 
think  they  can,  because,  however  blameworthy  their 
negligence,  they  are  here  and  now  impedimento  detenti, 
and  therefore  come  within  the  scope  of  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  Apostolic  Letter. 

(9.)  Benedict  XIV.  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
prayers  for  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father  are  separable 
from  the  visits  to  the  church,  and  tbat  these  prayers  for  the 
prescribed  intentions  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  even 
though  the  visits  be  commuted.^ 

It  was  decided,  however,  in  the  case  of  former  Jubilees, 
that,  where  the  number  of  visits  has  been  reduced  for  those 
making  the  Jubilee  processionally,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
supply  the  prayers  of  the  omitted  visits,  unless  the  Ordinary 
imposed  that  condition. 

^  Tliis  is  manifestly  tnic  also  rcgardini^  "  Au.iohoret.i.s  et  Eronutas  aut  alias 
quas^libet  personas  in  carcere  aut  captivitatc  existentes." 
^  Vid.  Inter  Praeteritoa,  n.  55,  Conf.  Loiaeaux,  p.  58:|. 
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(10.)  The  Communion  can  be  commuted  for  those  only 
who  have  not  yet  made  their  first  Communion.^ 

(11.)  The  Ordinary  also  gets  power  in  the  last  clause 
quoted  above  from  the  Apostolic  Letter,  the  power  to 
reduce  the  number  of  visits  for  chapters,  congregations, 
secular  and  regular,  universities  or  colleges  or  parishes 
making  the  visits  processionally.  We  have  already  referred, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  I.  E.  Eecord,^  to  the  conditions, 
necessary  for  these  processions,  in  order  that  the  privilege  of 
reduced  visits  should  be  available.  We  have  since  been 
asked,  whether  if  a  parish  priest  or  his  deputy  accompanies 
a  confraternity  of  his  parish,  parishioners  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  confraternity  acquire  the  privilege  of  reduced  visits  by 
joining  the  procession  thus  formed  ?  We  think  they  may. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  confraternity  and  the 
parochial  processions  from  uniting.  If,  however,  there  be 
members  of  the  confraternity,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
parish,  it  maybe  well  that  the  members  of  the  confraternity 
should  form  a  distinct  section  of  the  joint  procession. 

Another  correspondent  inquires  whether  a  parish  priest 
may  secure  for  his  parishioners,  making  their  visits  with  the 
parochial  procession  of  another  parish,  the  privilege  of 
reduced  visits,  by  deputing  the  priest  who  leads  the  pro- 
cessions in  that  parish  ?  We  think  that,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  a  parish  priest  may  validly  depute 
the  priest  who  leads  a  parochial  procession  in  another 
parish,  and  so  secure  for  his  own  parishioners,  who  join  that 
procession,  the  privilege  of  reduced  visits. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Ordinary  has  no  power 
to  reduce  the  number  of  visits  for  processionists,  unless  they 
visit  four  churches  each  day.  We  can  find  no  authority  in  the 
Apostolic  Letter  for  this  view.  And  the  following  reply  of 
the  Penitentiary,  as  quoted  by  Arizzoli,^  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive against  it  '  [Ordinarius  habet]  facultatem  reducendi 
visitationes  ad  statutas  ecclesias  processionaiiter  factas  ad 
minorem  numerum,  non  tamen  ad  unam  tantum  ecclesiam.* 
It  seems  sufficient, therefore,  that  the  processional  visits  should 
be  made  to  two  or  more  churches.  D.  Mannix. 

1  See,  however,  I.  E.  Recobd,  April,  1901,  p.  357.  Vid.  p.  355. 

'  See  Arizzoli,  page  17,  n.  H,  3rd  edit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

the  sacred  penitentiary  and  the  jubilee  con- 
fessors for  nuns:  the  jubilee  confession— letteb 
f&om  the  archbishop  of  dublin 

Archbishop's  House,  Dublin, 

nth  April,  1901. 

Eev.  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  for  publica,fcion  the  replies  I  huve 
received  from  the  S.  Penitentiary  on  two  points  recently  submitted 
by  me  for  decision. 

The  first  regards  the  extent  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
.Jubilee  Confessor,  granted  to  the  members  of  religious  Sisterhoods 
whose  Vows  of  Profession  are  Simple.  This  part  of  the 
document  speaks  for  itself. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  of  a  somewhat  unsettling 
character.  The  matter  to  which  the  question  refers — the  special 
Confession  required  as  a  condition  for  the  gaining  of  the  Jubilee — 
is  one  in  which  I  have  taken  a  more  than  common  interest  ever 
since  I  first  gave  any  special  attention  to  questions  of  the  kind, 
in  connection  with  the  -Jubilee  granted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1869. 

This  second  question  really  comprises  the  following  two  : — 

1.  If  ;i  person  wishes  to  gain  the  Jubilee,  must  he  go  to 
Confession  twice— once  in  order  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  annual 
Confession,  and  once  in  order  to  gain  the  Jubilee  ? 

2.  If  two  Confessions  are  thus  necessary,  can  he  first  make 
his  Jubilee  Confession  (so  that  the  special  faculties  of  the  Jubilee 
may  be  exercised  in  his  favour),  and  reserve  for  a  second 
Confession,  later  on,  his  fulfilment  of  the  ecclesiastical  precept '? 

These  questions  arise,  of  course,  only  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who,  from  having  a  mortal  sin  to  confess,  is  bound  by  the  precept 
of  the  Church  to  go  to  Confession  within  the  year.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that,  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  Jubilee  Confession  may  be 
made  before  the  ecclesiastical  precept  is  fulfilled,  the  obligation  of 
that  precept  ceases  to  ailect  the  penitent  when  this  Confession 
has  been  made,  and  will  not  again  come  into  force  in  his  case 
unless  he  afterwards  commits  a  mortal  sin  within  the  year.' 

1  Sef  Loiaeaux.  Traiti:  dn  Jitbilc,  chap.  .5,  urt.  ii.  )  2,  ii.  xii.  (Ed.  TarLs, 
1869,  p.  102;. 
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Naturally — for  various  reasons  often  recited — one  would  wish 
to  hold  that  the  first  of  the  two  Confessions  might  be  made  as  the 
Jubilee  Confession.  But  liking  is  one  thing,  law  is  another ;  and 
law  cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  authority  that  made  it.  For 
my  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law  upon  which  this 
particular  case  turns  is  accurately  represented  by  the  common 
teaching  of  theologians.  As  to  what  that  teaching  is,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  add  to  the  catena  of  authorities  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Mannix  in  the  current  number  of  the  Eecoed.^  But  to  put 
the  point  explicitly,  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Suarez. 

The  particular  obligation  in  connection  with  which  he  chiefly 
elucidates  this  principle  of  law  is  the  obligation  of  reciting  the 
Divine  Office.  Speaking  of  a  person  who  is'bound  to  recite  the 
Office,  but  who,  on  a  particular  occasion,  recites  it  as  an  act  of 
devotion,  not  intending  thereby  to  fulfil  the  obligation,  expressly 
intending,  in  fact,  to  reserve  the  fulfilment  of  it  to  another 
recitation  at  a  later  hour,  Suarez  repudiates  the  notion  that  this 
can  be  done.    He  says  : — 

'  Ille,  stativi  ac  rccitavit,  fecit  quod  yraecipiebatur,  et  ita  implevit 
re  ipsa  iwaecoptum,  quamvis  ex  ignorantia  forte  putaret  se  non 
implere  illud,  sed  posse  se  suspendere  observationem  praecepti, 
non  obstante  actione  humana  per  illud  praecepta.'' 

To  forestall  a  possible  difficulty,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
Suarez  does  not  specially  contemplate  the  case  of  g,  person  who  is 
under  an  obligation  to  fulfil  a  precept  quaviprimiivi,  in  the  sense 
that  the  fulfilment  of  it  could  not  lawfully  be  deferred.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Divine  Office.  I  am  at  liberty  to  defer  the  reading, 
let  us  say,  of  Compline,  to  a  late  hour.  But,  as  he  puts  the  case, 
if  I  read  Compline  several  hours  before  the  time  to  which  I  might 
lawfully  postpone  it,  the  obligation  is  necessarily  fulfilled.  So,  too, 
in  the  case  of  hearing  Mass  on  a  day  of  obUgation.  I  am  at 
liberty  to  put  off  the  hearing  of  Mass  to  the  latest  hour  at  which 
Mass  is  said.  But  the  hearing  of  the  earhest  Mass  said  in  the 
morning  necessarily  fulfils  my  obligation,  whether  I  intend  this  or 
not,  or  even  if  I  expressly  intend  to  exclude  it.  This  is  the  teaching 
of  Suarez  as  regards  the  general  case.    Holding  this,  we  should,  I 


1  See  I.  E.  Record,  p.  360. 

2 Suarez,  J)e  Rfliy'wne,  Tract  4,  cap.  xxvi.  71.  11  (Ed.  Vives,  vol.  liv., 
p.  401). 
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presume,  a  fortiori  hold  that  the  obligation  would  be  fulfilled  if 
the  case  were  one  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  precept  could  not 
lawfully  be  deferred. 

A  case  of  this  special  class  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  precept  of  Confession.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
precept  may  without  sin  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  once  the  year — however  it  is  to  be  computed  ' — is 
over,  the  obligation  becomes  a  pressing  one.  '  Qui,  elapso  anno, 
adhuc  non  confitetur,'  says  De  Lugo,  '  transgreditur  adhuc  prae- 
ceptum :  nam  facit  quod  dilatio  sit  major." 

Now,  even  if  it  were  to  be  shown  that  the  general  teaching  of 
theologians  is  astray  as  regards  cases  of  the  ordinary  type — 
illustrated  by  the  obligation  of  reading  Compline,  for  instance,  or 
of  hearing  Mass  on  days  of  obligation, — it  might  still  be  main- 
tained that  in  the  special  case  which  arises  when  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ecclesiastical  precept  of  Confession  has  been 
neglected  throughout  an  entire  year,  the  obligation  would 
necessarily  be  fulfilled  by  the  first  good  Confession  made  after  the 
year  had  closed. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  I  regarded  it,  in  the 

light  thrown  on  it  by  the  reply  of  the  S.  Penitentiary  in  1875,  as 
quoted  by  Fr.  Lehmkuhl.  For  the  gaining  of  the  JubDee  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Paschal  precept,  two  Communions 
are  required.  But,  according  to  that  reply,  one  Confession  would 
suffice,  '  firma  tamen  manente  obligatione  satisfaciendi,  si  nondum 
quis  satisfecerit,  praecepto  annuae  Confessionis.'  ' 

Pr.  Lehmkuhl's  comment '  on  this  ie  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
obligation  of  Confession  is  not,  like  the  obligation  of  Comnmnion, 
speoially  attached  to  the  Paschal  time,  a  person  who  has  sinned 
mortally,  and  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  ecclesiastical  precept  by 
going  to  Confession  within  the  year,  is  in  the  following  position  ; — 
He  may,  first  of  all,  go  to  Confession  and  Communion  for 
the  gaining  of  the  Jubilee ;  he  must  go  a  second  time  to 
Communion  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Paschal  precept ;  but  he  need 
not,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  precept  is  concerned,  go  to 
Confession  again  within  the  year  unless  he  again  sins  mortally,  in 


^  See  De  Lugo,  De  Saer.  Potnitentiat,  Diep.  Ifi,  eeot.  vii.  ni>.  154-103. 

»  De  Lu),fo,  xhid.  nu.  177,  178. 

•'  See  Lthmkuhl,  'Iltcol.  Moral,  vol.  ii.  n.  540. 

*  Ibii. 
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which  case  he  is  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  precept  since  he  has  • 
not  as  yet  fulfilled  it. 

This  plainly  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  ot 
ecclesiastical  law  laid  down  by  Suarez  and  by  theologians 
generally  since  his  time.  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  principle  is 
one  which,  as  a  principle,  is  fully  accepted  by  Pr.  Lehmkuhl  him- 
self. In  his  section  Dc  Lege,  speaking  of  the  hearing  of  Mass 
on  a  day  of  obligation,  he  says  : — 

'3.  Qui  .    .    .  primo  Sacro  ex  sola  devotione  intendit  assistere, 
postea  ob  praeceptum  aliud  auditurus,  tamen  implevit prcuiceptum, 
.  quia,  re  praescnpta  praestita,  obligatio  legis  extincta  est, 
neque  subditus  ijjse  sibi  legis  vinctdwn  potest  injicere.'' 

Dr.  Mannix  suggests  that  the  reply  of  the  S.  Penitentiary 

may  be  understood  in  a  sense  not  inconsistent  with  the  common 
teaching  of  the  theologians.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  so  if  the 
reply  were  to  be  taken,  as  he  suggests  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  taken,  namely,  as  referring  to  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
when  making  his  first  Confession  within  the  Paschal  time  as  a 
Jubilee  Confession,  had  not  sinned  mortally  within  the  year,  so 
that  his  Confession  then  made  would  not  be  at  all  an  obligatory 
Confession. 

The  suggestion  is  an  ingenious  one.  But  somehow  it  seems 
to  me  to  involve  a  straining  of  the  sense  of  the  reply  as 
quoted.  I  had,  therefore,  come  to  regard  this  reply  as  setting  aside 
pro  tanto  the  commonly  received  principle  of  the  theologians. 

Still  the  further  question  undoubtedly  remained  open : — ■ 
May  all  this  be  applied,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
from  having  fulfilled  the  precept  of  Confession  in  the  preceding 
year,  is  free  to  postpone  his  Confession  to  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  but  also  in  the  case  of  a  person  who,  from  not  having  fulfilled 
the  precept  of  Confession  in  the  preceding  year — or  in  several 
preceding  years, — is  now  bound,  not  oulj  to  go  to  Confession 
within  the  current  year,  but  to  do  so  quamprimum  ? 

This  question,  submitted  to  the  S.  Penitentiary  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  has  elicited  the  unexpected  answer  that  the  reply  of 
1875,  on  which  the  question  is  based,  is  not  authentic,  and 
that  the  authentic  reply — which,  in  the  context,  would  seem  to 
mean  the  only  authentic  reply — on  the  subject,  is  : — 

'Duas  requiri   Confessiones,  unam   pro  lucrando  Jubilaeo, 
alteram  pro  praecepto  annuae  Confessionis.' 


'  Lehmkuhl,  vol.  i.  n.  152  (3.) 
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It  is  due  to  Fr.  Lehmkuhl  to  say  that,  whoever  else  may  be  in 
fault  in  point  of  accuracy  in  this  perplexing  matter,  he  certainly 
is  not.  The  reply  of  1875,  precisely  as  quoted  by  him,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  S.  Sedis,  in  the  place  to  which  he  refers — 
vol.  viii.,  pages  360,  361.  It  is  there  given  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'  VII.  Ex  S.  Poenitentiariae  responsis  certum  est  baud  satisfieri 
posse  praecepto  Paschali  et  Jubilaeum  lucrari  unica  Confessione 
et  unica  Communione ;  potestne  unus  et  alter  attingi  finis  duabus 
Communionibus  et  unica  Confessione  ? 

'  Besp.  Affirmative  ;  firma  tamen  remanente  obligatione  satia- 
faciendi,  si  nondum  quis  satisfecerit,  praecepto  annuae  Oon- 
fessionis.' 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  that 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  decisions  quoted  in  that  useful  publica- 
tion, the  Acta  S.  Sedis,  or  at  least  upon  all  those  decisions  quoted 
in  it  to  which  the  name  of  a  responsible  official  of  the  Congrega- 
tion or  Tribunal  in  question  is  not  attached  as  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  no  authoritative  answer  to  the 
important  practical  question  whether  a  person  who  has  sinned 
mortally,  and  is  therefore  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  precept  of 
Confession,  can  make  his  Jubilee  Confession  the  first  time  he  goes 
to  Confession  within  the  year. 

I  should  not  omit  to  note  the  fact — which  may  or  may  not  be 
significant — that  in  the  authentic  reply,  now  published  by  the 
S.  Penitentiary,  the  Jubilee  Confession  is  mentioned  first  :— . 
'  Duas  requiri  Confessiones,  unam  pro  lucrando  Jubilaeo,  alteram 
pro  praecepto  annuae  Confessionis.'  In  connection  with  this 
however,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  Jubilee  Confession 
is  made  first,  it  removes  the  necessity  for  a  second  Confession, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  a  second  Confession  would  afterwards 
arise,  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  hypothetically,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  event  of  a  mortal  sin  being  subsequently  committed  within 
the  year.  It  seema  a  little  hai-d  to  think  that  the  definite 
statement,  'duos  return -Confessiones,'  does  not  mean  something 
more  than  this. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Dear  Sir, 
Faithfully  yours, 

^  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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BEPLIES    OF  THE  SACRED  PENITENTIARY  IN  REFERENCE 

TO  THE  JUBILEE 

The  .following  are  the  replies  of  tbe  S.  Penitentiary 
referred  to  in  the  letter^  oi"  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  :— 

Beatissime  Patee., 

Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis  ad  pedes  S.V.  provolutus  humil- 
lime  petit  solutionem  sequentium  dubiorum  : 

I.  De    Jubilaei   Confessario   monialium  simplicia  vota 

PROFESSAEUM. 

Die  XI  mensis  Januarii  Anni  Saiicti  praeteriti,  S.  Poeniteu- 
tiaria  respondit :  '  Ad  mouiales  simplicia  vota  professas  spectare 
beneficia  Bullae  Aeterni  Pastoris,'  eisque  licere  Confessarium  sibi 
semel  eligere  ex  simpliciter  approbatis  ad  audiendas  confessiones 
personarum  saecularium.' 

Quaeritur,  an  eodem  modo  intelligenda  sit  facultas  Jul)ilaei 
Confessarium  eligendi  monialibus  simplicia  vota  professis  concessa 
in  Bulla  Tcmporis  qniclem  Sacri,  qua  Jubilaeum  Anni  Sancti  ad 
universum  orbem  Oatbolicum  extendifcur  ? 

II.  De  Jubilaei  Conpessione  eoeum  qui  pbaecepto  annuae 

CONFESSIONIS  NONDUM  SATISFECBRINT. 

Ex  responso  S.  Poenitentiariae  anno  1875  edito  constare 
videtur  turn  praecepto  Paschali  satisfieri  posse  turn  Jubilaeum 
lucrari  duabus  Gommunionibus  atque  unica  Confessioue,  '  fiima 
tamen  manente  obligatione  satisfacendi,  si  nounum  quis  satisfe- 
cerit,  praecepto  annuae  Confessiouis.' 

Quaeritur,  an  baec  responsio  intelligenda  sit  non  solum  de  lis 
fidelibus  qui,  anno  praeterito  confessi,  praecepto  bujus  anni 
currentis  nondum  satisfecerint,  sed  de  iis  etiam  qui  cum 
praeterito  anno  annisve  praeteritis  praecepto  confessiouis  annuae 
non   satisfecerint,  teneantur   hoc    anno,  secundum  sententiam 


1  See  ante,  page  465. 
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Theologoruiu    satis    communein,    quamprimum    confiteri  ad 
praeceptum  Ecclesiae  adimplendum  ? 
Et  Deus,  etc. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria,  perlectis  expositis,  ad  priminn  respondit : 
Affirmative. 

Ad  secundum  :  Eesponsionem  S.  Poenitentiariae  anni  1875, 
prout  refertur,  non  esse  authenticam  ;  sed  veram  responsionem 
fuisse  ut  sequitur  :  Duas  requiri  Confessiones,  unavi  pro  lucrando 
Jubilaeo,  altcrain  pro  praecepto  annuae  Confesnionis. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Sacra  Poenitentiariii,  die  30  Marlii,  1901. 
Gratis. 

B.  PoMPtLii,  S.  P.  Datarius. 

E.  Celli,  S.  Poenitentiariae  Suhstitutns. 

power  of  sabdeljegating  faculti3s  gkanted  to 

irish  bishops 

Beatissime  Pater, 

Michael  Cardinalis  Logue,  Archiepiscopus  Armacanus,  totius 
Hiberniae  Primas,  a  Sanctitate  Tua  humiliter  impetrat,  pro  se 
aliisque  Hiberniae  Episcopis,  potestatem  subdelegandi  omnes  eb 
singulas  sibi  concessas  facultates,  pro  foro  interno,  cuilibet  sacer- 
doti,  etiam  sibi  non  subdito,  in  sua  tamen  dioecesi  sacro  ministerio 
fungenti,  praesertim  occasione  spiritualium  exercitiorum  vel 
sacrarum  missionum. 

Ex  Audientia  SSmi.  habita  die  9  Pebruarii,  1901. 

SSmus.  Dominus  Noster,  Leo,  Divina  Providentia  PP.  XIII. ^ 
referente  me  infrascripto  Sacrae  Cougi-egationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide  Secretario,  benigne  adnuere  dignatus  est  pro  gratia,  juxto 
preces,  ad  decenium  :  contrariis  quibus  cumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  die  et  anno  uti  supra. 

Aloisius  Veccia,  Secretarius. 
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crgent  oases  of  absolxttion  in  matters  reserved 

to  the  holy  see 

e  s.  b.  univ.  inquisitions 

in  casibus  urgentiokibus  absolutionis  concessae  circa 
reservata  s.  sedi,  recursus  fieri  deinde  potest  ad 
ordinarium  facultate  absolvendi  praeditum,  lioco  s. 
poenitentiariae 

Beatissime  Pater, 

In  casibus  urgentioribus  .  .  .  (Decret.  S.  Officii  20  lunii  1886) , 

dari  potest  absolutio  a  reservatis  S.  Sedi,  sub  poena  tamen  reinci- 

dentiae  nisi  absolutus  infra  mensem  ad  Sanctam  Sedem  recurrat, 

eius  mandata  suscepturus. 

Ubi  tamen  Episcopi  facultatem  habent  delegatam  absolvendi  a 

praedictis  reservatis,  qualis  solet  ipsis  concedi  per  quinquennale 

folium  S.  Congr.  de  Propaganda  Fide  (F.  X)  sub.  n.  10.  dubitatur 

de  necessitate  recursus  immediati  ad  S.  Sedem. 

Quaerit  igitur  Episcopus  N.  N.,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Vestrae 

humiliter  provolutus : 

I.  Utrum  sufficiat  in  casu  absolutionis,  ut  supra,  concessae 
recursus  ad  Episcopum  facultate  absolvendi  instructum  ?  et  qua- 
tenus  affirmative : 

II.  Utrum  sufficiat  etiam  in  casu  eodem  recursus  ad  Vicarium 
generalem  Episcopi,  tanquam  ad  Ordinarium  facultatum  episco- 
palium  absolvendi,  de  iure  participem  ? 

III.  Utrum  generatim  sufficiat  recursus  ad  quemlibet  Sacerdo- 
tem  habitualiter  subdelegatum  ab  Ordinario  ab  absolvendum  ab 
his  papalibus  reservatis,  a  quibus  poenitens  fuerit  accidenta liter, 
ut  supra,  vi  decreti  S.  Officii  1886,  absolutus  ? 

Et  Deus  etc. 

Fcria  IV,  die  19  Deccmbris  1900. 
In  Congregatione  Generali  S.E.  et  U.  Inquisitionis  ab  EEmis.  ac 
ERmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Genei'alibus  Inquisitoribus  habita,  pro- 
positis  suprascriptis  dubiis,  praehabitoque  EE.  Consultorum'  voto, 
iidem  EEmi.  ac  EEmi.  Patres  respondendum  mandarunt. 

Ad  I  et  II,  Affirmative,  facto  verbo  cum  Sanctissimo. 
Ad  III.  Negative. 

Feria  VI  vero,  die  21  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in  solita  audien- 
tia  SSmi.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII.  aE.  P.  D.  Adsessore 
S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  resolutionem  EEraorum.  ac 
EEmorum.  Patrum  ratam  habuit  et  confirmavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  S.  B.  et  U.  Inquisii.  Notarius. 
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A  DOUBLE  OR  SEMIDOTJBLE   FEAST  REDUCED  TO 
A  SIMPLE  BITE. 

DUBIUM    QUOAD    FESTDM  DUPLEX  VEL  SEMIDUPLEX  VERPETUO 
REDACTUM    AD  RITUM  SIMPLICEM 

Cum  propositum  fuerit  dubium  :  Utrum  festum  duplex  vel 
semiduplex,  quod  perpetuo  redactum  est  ad  ritum  simplicem, 
considerari  debeat  uti   simplificatum    vel  uti   simplex. — Sacra 
*  Rituum  Congregatio,  referente  subscripto  Secretario  atque  audito 
voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae  respondendum  censuit : 

Negative  ad  primam  partem,  Affirmative  ad  secundam  ;  ser- 
vatis  Eubricis. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  die  7  Decembris  1900. 

D.  Card.  Perrata,  Fraef. 

L.  ^  S. 

DiOMEDEs  Panic:,  Arcliiep.  Laodicen.  Secret. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

ON  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  PROPAaANDA. 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
Propaganda  as  to  the  form  in  which  petitions  are  addressed  '  to 
them  by  Irish  priests  when  seeking  for  dispensations  in  Matri- 
monial cases,  and  for  other  privileges  that  may  be  obtained  from 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  through  the  Sacred  Congregation.  There 
are  several  details  in  connection  with  such  correspondence  that 
cause  the  officials  of  Propaganda  no  little  trouble,  and  we 
are  aware  that  the  Cardinal  Prefect  has  more  than  once  expressed 
a  hope  that  something  might  be  done  to  ensure  that  such  applica- 
tions might  in  future  be  presented  in  proper  form. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  careless  and  ungrammatical  form  in 
which  such  petitions  are  drawn  up,  of  the  illegible  hand  in  which 
they  are  frequently  written,  of  the  size  and  form  of  paper  employed, 
which  is  often  not  only  unsuited  for  preservation  in  file  or  pigeon- 
hole, but  looks  exceedingly  mean  and  trivial  in  appearance. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  specimens 
of  the  kind  complained  of,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  dis- 
satisfaction they  have  caused.  In  one  of  these  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  foreigner  to  decipher  the  address  at  the  top 
of  the  petition,  or  the  signature  at  foot,  so  illegible  was  the 
handwriting.  The  little  sheet  of  notepaper  on  which  the  petition 
was  written  would  not  be  accepted  in  any  civil  Chancery,  and 
looked  anything  but  respectful  to  the  people  to  whom  ii  was 
addressed. 

In  order  to  help  to  remove  from  our  country  something  of  the 
evil  reputation  which  comparison  with  other  nations  is  gaining  for 
us  in  matters  of  this  kind,  we  take  the  liberty  of  sending  with 
^  each  number  of  the  May  Eecoed  a  specimen  '  form'  of  what  is 

expected  as  to  size  of  papei",  legibility  of  handwriting,  and  style 
of  application.  We  may  add  that  the  paper,  which  is 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  quality  to  the 
paper  employed  by  Propaganda  itself  that  we  could  get  in  this 
country.  Each  page  may  be  written  on,  but  the  last  1  alf  of  last 
page  should  be  left  for  the  two  inscriptions  to  be  found  on  the 
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model  sheet  we  are  sending  round,  viz.,  the  name  of  the  Cardinal 
Prefect  at  the  top,  and  that  of  the  Procurator  in  Rome  of  the 
Bishop  from  whose  diocese  the  petition  is  sent  at  the  bottom.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  needed, 
but  we  trust  that  what  we  have  said  will  be  enough  to  improve 
very  considerably  the  form  of  application  which  in  many  cases 
hitherto  reflected  anj-thingbut  credit  on  Ireland. 

Ed.  I.  E.  Record. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Church.    By  Kev.  John 
MacLaughlin.    London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

Books  of  controversy  are  not  always  the  most  pleasant  to 
read.  However  learned  the  author  may  be  and  true  the  cause 
which  he  defends,  it  is  not  easy  to  exclude  completely  a  tone  of 
special  pleading  even  in  concessions,  and  it  is  most  difficult  so  to 
manage  the  discussion  that  the  reader  may  feel  himself  following 
intelligently  the  gentle  but  firm  steps  of  a  fatherly  guide,  and  not 
rather  driven  forward  victoriously,  though  unwillingly,  by  the 
trenchant  merciless  logic  of  some  unemotional  giant  of  the  pen. 
Besides,  such  works  are  often  so  entirely,  and  patently,  polemical 
in  character,  that  one  who  believes  with  the  writer,  and  merely 
wishes  to  find  further  light  and  instruction  for  his  own  private 
benefit,  in  other  words  to  read  a  book  upon  the  point  in  question, 
would  never  be  tempted  to  draw  upon  them,  crammed  full  as  they 
are  with  pointed  statements  and  reasonings  rather  than  calm  and 
forcible  exposition.  In  the  volume  before  us  Father  MacLaughhn 
has  admirably  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  quite  free  from  all 
these  repulsive  characteristics,  one  which  Catholics  may  read  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  while  it  cannot  but  prove  most  welcome  and 
convincing  to  those  amongst  our  separated  fellow-Christians  who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  it.  Many  years  ago  we 
read  the  Eev.  Author's  work  on  Indifferentism,  and  thought,  as 
so  many  others  did,  that  the  writer  had  accomplished  a  most 
necessary  task  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, to  a  marked  preference  for  his  present  volume.  There  is 
more  positive  exposition  of  Catholic  teaching  in  it,  there  is  more 
winning,  and  not  less  impressive,  force  in  the  management  of  the 
controversy. 

In  a  brief  prologue  he  sets  forth  the  two  dispositions  necessary 
for  all  those  who  propose  to  enter  with  hope  of  profit  on  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  . 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Without  the  latter  it  is  plainly  useless  to  dis 
cover  which  Church  our  Eedeemer  really  founded ;  without  the 
former  no  serious  attempt  at  this  discovery  will  ever  be  begun  ; 
no  argument  which  would  lead  the  way  thereto  can  possibly  be 
appreciated.    Then  comes  immediately  the  question  on  which  the 
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whole  work  is  based  :  Had  Christ  before  His  mind  when  speaking 
to  His  disciples,  telling  them  to  teach  all  nations,  to  baptise,  etc., 
a  definite,  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  Chm-ch  He  was  going  to  found, 
what  doctrine  it  would  teach,  what  sacrament,  sacrifice,  priest- 
hood, and  essential  characteristics,  it  would  possess  ?  The 
answer  to  such  a  question  is  obvious  to  all ;  even  an  ordinary- 
house-builder  should  have  such  exemplar  in  his  mind  when  setting 
about  the  construction  of  a  cottage.  It  only  remains  then  to 
seek  what  was  that  idea  in  the  Divine  mind,  what  essential 
elements  it  contained  and  excluded  :  and  all  the  text  on  indefecti- 
bility  and  infallibility,  familiar  even  to  young  theologians,  imme- 
diately give  the  unmistakable  and  necessary  outlines  thereof. 
Such  is  a  brief  resam6  of  the  positive  portion  of  the  author's 
work.  The  negative  part  is  written  in  reply  to  the  question  : 
Where  is  this  exemplar  in  the  Divine  mind  not  realised  ?  and 
the  answer  is  found  with  singular  gentleness  and  sincerity  in  the 
examination  of  some  characteristics  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
— its  pride  in  the  comprehensiveness,  that  is  the  vagueness,  of  its 
doctrine,  and  its  subservience  in  all  respects  to  the  civil  state.  All 
these  points  are  illustrated  with  considerable  fulness,  and  are 
drawn  out  to  an  ample  though  not  wearisome  length.  The  whole 
book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  how  old  and  well-known  truths 
may  be  treated  with  freshness  of  manner  and  an  almost  novel 
force. 

P.  S. 

The  Passion.    By  M.  J.  Ollivier,  O.P.    Translated  from 
the  Freijch  by  E.  Leahy.    Boston  :  Marlier  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  criticism  of  the  work  before  us  we  think  it  almost  sufficient 
to  quote  the  author's  words  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  preparation  and  the  object  with  which  it  w'as  first  designed. 

'It  is  the  fruit  of  prolonged  study,  which  was  begun  in 
France,  and  continued  in  the  East,  chiefly  during  the  years  1885 
and  1890.  This  study  was  utilised  at  first  for  preaching,  in  Paris, 
during  the  Lenten  sermons  of  1887,  and  finally  for  the  present 
work,  which  has  been  revised  several  times  from  the  first  to  the 
last  chapter  '  (page  12). 

Here  then  we  have  before  us  the  materials  gathered  for  his 
discourses  by  one  of  the  renowned  preachers  of  the  day,  drawn 
from  all  the  most  modern  sources,  and  from  personal  observation 
and  study  of  the  scenes  described,  and  the  old  books,  The  Tcdmiul 
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and  others,  written  by  the  Eabbis  of  the  Jews,  and  finally  woven 
ill  a  narrative  unusually  realistic  and  life-like,  full  of  solemnity 
and  sorrow,  but  still  graceful  and  attractive.  The  Eev.  Author 
has  been  fortunate,  moreover,  in  his  translator.  Beading  the 
smooth-flowing  prose  one  is  never  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  origmai  other  than  the  text  before  him,  but  passes  onward 
from  the  Supper-room  to  Gethsemani,  and  thence  up  the  holy 
Mount  of  Sion,  and  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  and  away  to  Calvary 
and  the  tomb,  with  that  ease  and  vividness  which  can  come  only 
from  a  close  reproduction  of  the  great  French  orator's  style  and 
spirit.  The  publishers'  part  has  been  also  excellently  performed  ; 
and  the  entire  result  is  that  a  beautiful  volume  has  been  produced, 
which  we  can  recommend  most  highly  to  all  priests  as  a  valuable 
storehouse  for  the  illustration  and  reproduction  of  the  scenes  and 
times  of  which  they  so  often  speak,  and  to  lay-persons  as  a 
delightful  work  which,  while  expressly  excluding  all  intention  of 
making  reflections  or  pointing  morals,  will  move  them  to  do  both 
for  themselves  in  the  most  agreeable  and  fruitful  manner,  as  the 
result  of  much  increased,  clear,  and  reliable  information. 

P.  S. 

MiSSA    DUODECIMA    IN    HONOEEM    SaNCTI    MaXIMI,  priDji 

Episcopi  Taurinensis  ad  3  voces  inaequales  (Altum, 
Teuorem  et  Bassum),  Organo  comitante  composita  a 
Michaele  Haller,  Op.  69a.  Marcello  Capra,  Torino,  1898. 
Score  and  separate  Voice  Parts. 

This  Mass  is  written  for  choirs  that  have  a  fair  number  of 
male  voices,  tenors  and  basses,  but  are  wanting  in  soprano  voices. 
The  range  of  the  alto  part  is  from  a  to  The  organ  accompani- 
ment is  moderately  difficult.  The  Mass  is  blameless  fi-om  a 
liturgical  point  of  view,  and,  considering  its  limited  resources, 
very  efl'ective. 

H.  B. 

A  New  Diurnal.    Small  'S2,uo  4f  x  2.1  inches,  India  paper. 

Jubilee  Edition,  1900.  Tournai :  Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Co. 

Price,  paper,  3s.  Sd.  ;  morocco,  5s.  3d. 

PoKMER  catalogues  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
contained  no  less  than  four  distinct  editions  of  the  Horn  DiurncB. 
And  now  yet  a  fifth  is  announced,  quite  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  having  certain  advantages  all  its  own.    Being  of  slender  form 
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and  elongated  in  shape,  of  slight  weight  and  thickness,  it  easily 
takes  its  place  as  the  champion  pocket  Hovce  Diurnce. 

Nor  is  the  recitation  of  the  Office  made  laborious  by  abbrevia- 
tions and  a  multiplicity  of  reference.  Of  course  a  small  book 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  same  fulness  as  the  larger  editions ;  but 
references  are  avoided  except  when  necessary,  and  then  they  are 
given  with  intelligence  and  an  eye  to  convenience.  The  initial 
words  are  given  of  Antiphons,  Versicles  and  Eesponses  which 
cannot  be  given  in  full,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  referring  back, 
to  those  who  are  even  slightly  accustomed  to  the  Office. 

Kor  in  matter  of  ornamentation  is  it  inferior  toother  editions. 
The  red  border-lines,  ornamental  letters,  illustrations  and  head  and 
tail-pieces  make  it  a  real  gem  of  typography. 

A  New  Beeviaky.  Jubilee  edition  dedicated  to  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII.  4  vols.  12mo.  Printed  in  red  and  black 
with  red-line  border  on  real  India  paper.  Illustrated 
with  48  fall-page  engravings,  and  cbromo  picture  at  the 
beginning  of  each  volume.  Approved  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Eites,  with  all  the  new  Offices  in  their 
proper  places.  Tournai  :  Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Co.  Price, 
paper,  ^1  5s.  Hd. ;  morocco,  £2  6s.  5d. 

Many  of  the  clergy  whose  sight  is  weak,  or  who,  after  the 
laboars  of  the  day,  wish  to  say  their  Office  comfortably,  seek  an 
office  book  with  large  type.  Often  they  are  driven  to  use  a 
quarto  size  which  is  difficult  to  move  about,  and  is  quite  impossible 
as  a  travelling  companion,  a  Vadc  mccuvi. 

Hence  the  question  :  would  it  not  be  possible  to  produce  a 
Breviary  light  in  weight,  portable  in  size,  and  offering,  in  a  thin 
volume,  the  liturgical  text  in  large  type  ? 

The  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  has  undertaken  to 
solve  this  apparently  unsolvablc  problem  by  adding  to  its  long  list 
of  Breviaries  a  novelty  which  seems  to  satisfy  all  these  require- 
ments. 

Its  size  is  7  X  4]  inches  ;  its  weight  is  about  1  lb.  for  each  bound 
volume ;  its  thickness  1  inch  only  although  each  volume  contains 
about  1,.350  pages. 

The  type,  specially  engraved  and  cast  for  this  edition,  is  par- 
ticularly clear  and  above  the  medium  size,  and  resembles  the  type 
used  for  Missals.  The  references  are  fewer  than  in  any  other 
edition.    To  take  only  a  few  instances,  at  random,  we  may  call 
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attention  to  the  first  Vespers  of  the  Common  of  Saints,  where  are 
found  the  Antiphons  which  are  generally  referred  to  in  Lauds. 
In  the  Proper  of  Saints  the  Psalms  are  often  given  entire  when 
the  Antiphons  are  proper ;  the  Prayer  is  given  at  the  first  Vespers 
as  well  as  at  Lauds ;  days  within  the  Octave  have  the  BB.  of  the 
Lessons  entire  ;  in  the  third  Nocturnes  the  Homily  of  the  Common 
is  given  when  the  BB.  are  proper  or  do  not  belong  to  the  Common 
where  it  is  found.  In  order  to  make  each  volume  as  complete 
as  possible,  Offices  which,  though  very  rarely,  might  nevertheless 
be  translated  in  another  part,  are  repeated.  For  instance :  the 
Presentation  of  B.V.M,  and  the  Feast  of  St.  James  of  Marchia 
in  the  winter  quarter ;  St.  John  Chrysostome  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  in  the  spring  quarter  ;  SS.  Philip  and  James  and  St.  Athan- 
asius  in  the  summer  quarter  ;  and  St.  Bernard,  St.  Augustine  and 
of  the  Holy  Pontiiifs  in  the  autumn  quarter. 

This  edition  is  printed  on  the  real  India  paper  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  portable  Breviaries.  The  illustration  is 
copious  ;  it  has  been  completed  by  new  engravings  which  the 
Society  has  thought  it  well  to  add  to  the  already  rich  collection 
which  adorn  its  liturgical  works. 

A  work  so  complete  in  every  respect,  and  brought  out  with  so 
much  care,  will,  without  doubt,  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
clergy. 


> 


THE  CISTERCIANS  IN  IRELAND' 


THE  remains  of  the  Cistercian  monasteries  and 
monastic  churches  are  the  noblest  ruins  in  Ireland, 
and  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  cultivated 
mind.  We  find  even  still  more  imposing  specimens 
of  the  architectural  taste  and  skill  of  the  Cistercians  in 
various  parts  of  England;  but  for  the  present  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of  the  noble  monuments 
which  they  have  left  us  in  our  own  country.  Who  were 
the  builders  of  those  beautiful  structures?  whence  did  they 
come  ?  what  work  did  they  do  for  Ireland  ?  what  influence 
did  they  exert  ?  how  long  did  they  flourish  ?  when  did  they 
disappear  ?  These  are  questions  that  are  surely  worthy  of 
an  answer;  and  about  which  educated  Irishmen,  and  above 
all,  Irish  priests  should  know  something  definite. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
monks  or  monasteries  now,  but  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  examination  and  preserv'ation  of  those  grand  monu- 
ments of  the  past  from  the  historical  and  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  know  far  more  about  the  buildings  and  their 
founders  than  we  who  inherit  the  ancient  faith  and  ritual 
of  which  these  monuments  are  the  most  eloquent  and 
striking  expression. 

CoUegt  ^^'^^^^  delivered  to  the  Students  in  the  AiUa  Maxima^of  JIaynooth 

FOURTU  SERIES,  VOL.  IX.— JL'NE,  1901.  2  II 
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Now  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  during  your  summer 
holidays  you  cannot  fail  to  notice,  no  doubt  at  different 
times,  three  classes  of  ecclesiastical  ruins  characterised  by 
striking  differences.  You  will  see  on  the  remote  shores  and 
islands  of  the  West  churches  of  the  primitive  type  which 
belong  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  Christian  history — 
small,  oblong  edifices,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
mostly  without  lime  or  other  cement,  having  a  narrow 
doorway  .with  inclining  jambs  and  massive  horizontal  lintel, 
through  which  you  will  see  a  very  small  east  window  per- 
fectly plain  also  with  a  flat  head,  or  if  it  is  rounded,  the  arch 
is  scooped  out  of  one  or  two  stones.  In  fact  in  the  earliest 
type  of  church  we  find  no  traces  of  an  arch  ;  and  if  such  a 
little  church  have  a  chancel  and  chancel  arch  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  a  later  addition. 

The  second  type  of  church  is  what  is  called  the  Irish 
Komanesque.    The  building  is  larger,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
long,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide;  it  has  nearly  always 
a  chancel  and  chancel  arch,  with  a  western  or  southern 
doorway  elaborately  constructed  in  several  orders,  as  they  are 
called,  surmounted  by  a  semi-circular  arch  richly  ornamented, 
which   is  the  most  characteristic  feature   of  our  Irish 
Eomanesque.    The  ornamentation  is  peculiarly  Irish,  con- 
sisting of  pellets,  zig-zags,  chevrons,  which  can  never  be 
mistaken  by  those  familiar  with  our  ancient  church  ruins. 
This  style  of  architecture  was  contemporaneous  with  our 
round   towers,  and   flourished,   we   may  say,  for  three 
centuries  more — that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     Many  specimens  of  this 
style  may  be  seen  at  Clonmacnoise,  at  Glendalough,  and 
elsewhere.    It  reached  its  perfection  in  the  peerless  building 
known  as  Cormac's  Chapel  on  tKe  Rock  of  Cashel,  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  a.d.  1134.    Noteworthy  types  of 
the  same  period,  or  rather  remnants  of  them,  may  be  seen 
at  Tuam,  Cong,  Clonfert,  Killeshin,  Aghadoe,  and  elsewhere. 

A  little  later  the  Cistercians  came  and  introduced  a 
transition  style,  for  they  worked  during  the  transition  period, 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  hence  we  find  in  their  churches  both  the  round 
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arch  and  the  pointed  arch,  as  in  Boyle ;  but  the  elaborate 
Celtic  ornamentation  of  doors  and  arches  disappears  to  a 
great  extent,  whilst  the  edifice  becomes  larger,  grander,  and 
much  more  imposing  in  its  majestic  simplicity.  But  from 
this  period  onward — that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  began  to 
build — we  find  that  the  round  arch  and  Celtic  ornamenta- 
tion completely  disappear.  You  have  beautiful  buildings,  it 
is  true  ;  but  the  arches  are  all  more  or  less  pointed,  and  the 
ornamentation  is  of  the  Gothic  character.  Hence  a  single 
glance  at  the  principal  doorway  of  the  ruined  church  will 
nearly  always  show  whether  it  is  primitive,  or  Eomanesque, 
or  Gothic,  and  will  also  approximately  fix  its  age,  which  of 
itself  is  a  most  important  point. 

Now,  the  appearance  of  the  Cistercians  in  Ireland  marks, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
national  Church  since  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  the 
time  of  a  reformation — a  true  reformation — that  was  greatly 
needed,  [md  one  in  which  the  Cistercians  took  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Irish  Church.  Let 
me  call  your  special  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  state  of  the  Irish  Church  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  very  deplorable.  This  arose,  first  of  all,  from 
the  grave  abuses  that  had  grown  up  during  the  Danish  v/ars 
in  Ireland,  when  all  was  bloodshed  and  confusion.  Monas- 
teries were  destroyed  ;  churches  were  burned  ;  clergy  and 
monks  were  slain ;  the  schools  were  closed ;  the  books 
themselves  were  burned  or  '  drowned  ;  '  and  a  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  Christianity  throughout  the 
island.  The  Danes  became  Christians  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  centm'y  ;  but  their  ravages  did  not  on  that  account 
cease,  and  it  was  not  until  the  strong  hand  of  Brian  the 
Great  overthrew  them  that  the  land  began  to  breathe  again. 

But  after  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Clontarf  there  was 
no  really  supreme  king  in  Ireland,  and  hence  the  greatest 
disorders  still  continued  during  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  South  against  North,  and  East  against  West;  and  each 
province,  too,  was  subdivided  against  itself,  so  that  it  was  a 
period  of  great  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  because  there  was 
no  central  and  supreme  authority  in  the  land. 
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Not  only  was  there  no  civil  authority  supreme ;  there 
was  no  ecclesiastical  authority  either.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  chair  of  St.  Patrick,  the  natural  centre  of  autho- 
rity, was  held  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession  by  eight 
comarhs,  or  Heirs  of  Patrick,  who  were  called  High  Bishops 
of  Armagh,  but  were  really  laymen,  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  without  holy  orders.  On  this  point  we  have  the  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  of  St.  Bernard,  who  describes  them 
fully  iu  three  words:  Uxorati,  literati  tamen,  sed  sine  ordini- 
hus.  Yet  they  were  clerics  ;  they  had  tonsure,  or,  perhaps, 
minor  orders;  they  had  studied  for  the  Church,  were  qualified 
to  hold  benefices,  or,  at  least,  to  acquire  them,  but  instead 
of  taking  holy  orders  they  took  wives,  thus  exercising  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction — I  am  not  prepared  to  saiy  invalidly — 
per  se,  and  exercising  the  power  of  orders  per  alios  ;  that  is, 
by  regularly-ordained  bishops,  one  of  whom  always  dwelt 
at  Armagh. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  system  was  fatal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  was  another  great 
cause  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  Irish  Church  had 
fallen.  The  Pope  was  far  away  and  the  lay-primates  had 
no  desire  to  communicate  with  him.  Besides  the  state  of 
things  on  the  continent  itself  up  to  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.  was  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  in  Ireland.  Simony  and 
concubinage  prevailed  very  widely  even  in  Italy  ;  in  Milan 
for  instance,  and  at  times  in  Rome  itself,  these  evils  exten- 
sively prevailed.  It  seemed,  as  Baronius  has  said  and  Bede 
predicted,  as  if  the  divine  Pilot  of  Peter's  Bark  were  asleep 
during  the  tenth  century,  and  there  was  none  to  awake  him. 
He  did  awake  later  on  ;  or  rather  He  never  slept ;  and 
He  calmed  the  raging  storm  but  not  without  the  visible 
exercise  of  power  divine. 

There  are  traces  of  simony  and  concubinage  in  the  Irish 
Church,  too,  at  this  time  ;  there  were  incestuous  marriages 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  ;  there  were  irregular  ordina- 
tions ;  there  were  bishops  living  in  monasteries  without  sees, 
who  often  did  more  harm  than  good;  there  were  vagabond 
monks  without  discipline  and  fond  of  fighting  ;  there  were 
many  different  ordos  and  liturgies  in  existence ;  St.  Bernard 
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says  that  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  pen- 
ance were  greatly  neglected ;  there  were  no  metropolitans 
and  hence  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  bishops,  who 
lived  in  the  country,  was  pretty  free  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased. 
This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  a  terrible 
pestilence  which  desolated  the  whole  country  in  the  year 
1095  M"as  justly  regarded  as  the  chastisement  of  the 
crimes  of  the  whole  nation.  Many  penitential  works 
were  at  the  same  time  prescribed  and  performed  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  *  fire  of  vengeance,'  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

But  these  evil  days  were  even  then  closing,  and  better 
days  were  near  the  dawning,  which  began  about  this  very 
time.  No  doubt  there  was  a  kind  of  reformation  taking 
place  all  over  Europe  at  the  same  period,  mainly  owing  to 
two  causes — the  action  of  the  Popes  and  the  agency  of  the 
religious  orders — that  is  the  new  reforms  of  the  ancient 
orders  ;  and,  of  these  the  Cistercian  reform  at  this  time  was 
just  beginning  in  France. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Irish  reform  began  almost  simul- 
taneously both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  at  the  very 
beginning  of  twelfth  century,  and  in  quarters  whence  we 
should  least  expect  it.  Imar  O'Hagan,  of  Armagh,  and  his 
pupil,  Cellach  or  Celsus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of 
God  in  Armagh;  and  the  bishops  of  two  Danish  towns, 
Malchus  of  Waterford  and  Gillebert  of  Limerick,  both 
inspired  by  St.  Anslem  and  supported  by  the  Pope,  were  the 
chief  agents  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  is  curious  too  that 
in  this  matter  the  North  most  cordially  joined  the  South, 
and  it  was  by  their  joint  action  that  the  first  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  steps  were  taken  in  the  new  reformation. 

Celsus,  himself  a  member  of  the  usurping  family  in  Armagh, 
was  irregularly  consecrated  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six  ; 
hut  he  was  a  man  of  God  and  one  of  the  great  reformers 
of  the  Church  in  his  time.  He  visited  Munster  officially 
and  was  well  received  there  the  year  after  his  consecration, 
that  is  1107,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was  as  much  at  home 
in  INIunster  as  in  the  North  ;  and  he  did  died  at  Ardpatrick, 
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near  Charleville,^  when  he  went  to  Munster  trying,  it  seems, 
to  make  peace  amongst  the  turbulent  Irish  princes.  He 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  hereditary  succession  in  Armagh  ; 
and  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to  the  Irish  Church  was 
to  send  his  crozier,  doubtless  the  famous  staff  of  Jesus,  by  the 
hand  of  its  hereditary  custodian  to  St.  Malachy,  Bishop  of 
Connor,  intimating  that  he  willed  his  succession  to  Armagh, 
which  took  place  five  years  later  after  much  confusion 
and  bloodshed  in  A.D.  1134.  Celsus  is  justly  described 
by  the  Four  Masters  as  a  '  Son  of  purity ' — not  like-  his 
predecessors — '  the  only  head  whom  the  foreigners  and  Irish 
of  Ireland  both  clergy  and  laity  obeyed.'  He  willed  to  be 
buried  in  Lismore,  which  was  not  far  from  Ardpatrick. 

Imar  O'Hagan  was  a  professor  of  Armagh,  and  after- 
wards became  a  recluse  there.  He  was  the  chief  teacher  of 
St.  Celsus  ;  but  bis  greatest  service  to  the  Irish  Church  was 
his  building  or  restoration  of  the  church  called  the  Regies 
or  Abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Armagh,  and 
his  introduction  there  of  the  reform  of  the  Canons  Regular, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  several  of  the  cathedral 
churches  of  Ireland,  notably  in  Dublin,  Tuam,  and  Cong, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  regular  service  of  those 
churches.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  died  there  on 
his  pilgrimage  in  .the  year  1]34 — the  very  year  in  v/hich 
Cormac's  Chapel  was  consecrated  at  Cashel,  and  Malachy 
got  possession  of  Armagh. 

Of  the  bishops  of  the  two  Danish  towns  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  we  know  little.  Both  certainly  had  the  advantage 
of  being  tra-ined  abroad  ;  both  were  Irish  ;  and  the  education 
of  both  was  probably  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  of  their 
contemporaries  received  at  home.  Malchus  of  Waterford 
had  been  in  his  youth  a  monk  of  Winchester,  but  was  by 
birth  an  Irishman,"  hence  we  find  King  Mortogh  O'Brien 
with  several  princes  and  prelates  recommending  him  for 
episcopal  consecration  to  Anselm,  who  did  consecrate  him 
in  the  year  a.d    1097.    Anselm  sent  back  by  Malchus  a 


1  There  was  a  royal  residence  not  far  off — tlie  Moat  of  Kilftnane. 
So  Bernard  tells  us,  but  he  calls  him  Bishop  of  Lismore. 
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letter  to  the  kinof  and  the  prelates  calling  their  attencion 
to  certain  grave  abuses  then  existing  in  the  Irish  Church, 
to  which  Lanfranc  had  previously  called  the  attention  of 
the  king  and  of  the  Irish  bishops.  The  gravest  charge  is 
that  of  interchanging  wives,  which  was  also  made  by 
Lanfranc,  and  for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation.  These  letters  of  Anselm  stimulated 
the  King  Mortogh  O'Brien,  and  O'Dunan,  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
an  excellent  prelate,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  over  his 
own  royal  seat  of  Cashel  to  become  the  first  See  of  Munster, 
and  the  other  princes  and  prelates  of  the  South  to  convene  a 
Synod  in  1111  at  Fiadh  Mac  ^Eagusa  in  Meath  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses.  Celsus  of  Armagh  who  had  visited 
Munster  in  1107  cordially  co-operated;  and  it  would  appear 
that  G-illebert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  named,  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  St.  Anselm,  as  legate  of  the  Pope, 
and  in  that  capacity  presided  at  the  Synod.  The  Ghronicon 
Scotorum  tells  us  there  were  fifty-eight  bishops  present 
at  that  Synod,  and  likely  all,  especially  those  from  the 
North,  did  not  attend.  Later  on  another  Synod  was  held 
at  Kathbreasail  for  the  more  exact  delimitation  of  the  Irish 
dioceses — a  reformation  greatly  needed.  Gillebert  also 
wrote  two  very  useful  works,  one,  De  Usu  Ecclesiastico 
which  was  designed  to  expound  the  Koman  liturgical  usage, 
and  try  to  make  the  Irish  usage  conformable  to  it.  Another 
work  of  Gillebert's  was  De  Statu  Ecclesiae,  a  kind  of  short 
treatise  on  the  Church  with  special  reference  to  the  various 
grades  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  We  see  then  that 
King  Mortogh  O'Brien  himself,  St.  Celsus,  O'Dunan  of 
Cashel,  and  the  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  were 
the  most  influential  agents  in  bringing  about  this  Irish 
reformation,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

But  it  is  to  St.  Malachy  the  success  of  the  reform  is 
mainly  due  ;  and  the  chief  instrument  which  St.  j\Ialachy 
employed  was  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercians  into 
Ireland.  I  cannot  now  refer  to  all  that  St.  Malachy 
accomplished  in  Down,  Connor,  and  Armagh.  His  greatest 
work  was  to  destroy  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the  hereditary 
claims  of  one  family  to  be  the  comarbs,  or  successors,  of 
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St.  Patrick  in  the  primatial  see.    Of  no  less  importance  was 
his  introduction  of  the  Cistercians  into  Ireland. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1139,  when  journeying '  to  Eome  to 
procure  the  pallium  for  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
C  ishel,  he  stayed  for  some  days  at  St.  Bernard's  great 
-monastery  of  Clairvaux.  This  famous  house,  founded  a 
few  years  previously,  was  itself  a  daughter  of  the  Abbey  of 
Citeaux — in  Latin  Gistercium — where  the  new  reform  of 
the  Benedictine  Order  orignated.  The  main  purpose  of  its  • 
founders,  the  monks  Kobert  and  Stephen  Harding — the 
latter  an  Englishman — was  to  bring  back  their  siibjects  to 
the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  Rule,  and 
in  that  they  had  a  most  marvellous  success.  St.  Bernard, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder,  for  it  was  his 
fame  as  a  preacher,  a  theologian,  a  reformer,  as  well  as  his 
great  influence  with  Popes  and  kings  that  caused  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  Cistercian  Order  throughout  all  the  countries 
01  western  Europe. 

The  chapters  in  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  in  which 
Bernard  describes  the  visits  of  the  Irish  saint  to  Citeaux, 
are  extremely  interesting.  Malachy  was  greatly  edified  by 
the  holy  community ;  and  Bernard  says  they  found  in  him 
a  real  spiritual  treasure.  But  he  stayed  there  only  a  short 
time,  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  leads  past  Ivrea, 
or  Iporia,  as  St.  Bernard  calls  it,  more  anciently  Eporedia, 
where  it  is  said  St.  Patrick  met  the  messengers  announcing 
the  death  of  Palladius,  and  where,  more  than  three  centuries 
after  St.  Bernard,  the  Blessed  Thady  M'Carthy  found  the 
bed  of  a  poor  pilgrim  and  the  grave  of  a  saint. 

Malachy  spent  a  month  in  Eome.  Pope  Innocent  II. . 
received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  asked  him 
much  about  Ireland,  which  was  then  quite  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  Romans.  Malachy  asked  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
die  at  Clairvaux  ;  the  Pope  would  not  hear  of  it — his  living 
there ;  but,  as  Bernard  observes,  God  gave  him  the  favour 
of  dying  there.  Malachy  asked  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
new  Metropohtan  See  of  Cashel  erected  by  Celsus  ;  the  Pope 
granted  it.  But  when  he  asked  for  the  pallia  for  Armagh 
and  Cashel,  'Not  yet,'  said  the  Pope,  'you  must  convene  a 
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general  that  is  a  plenary  synod  of  bishops,  clergy,  and 
nobles  ;  make  your  request  then  by  worthy  delegates  and  it 
will  be  granted.'  At  the  same  time  taking  off  his  own  stole 
and  mitre  and  maniple  he  clothed  Malachy  with  them,  and 
appointed  him  his  legate  in  Ireland ;  all  the  more  readily  as 
the  aged  Gillebert  of  Limerick  was  no  longer  able,  and  had 
s-xid  so,  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  of  that  office. 

On  his  return  Malachy  left  four  of  his  companions  at 
Clairvaux  to  be  trained  in  the  monastic  disciphne  of  the 
place;  for  Malachy  himself  told  Bernard  that,  although 
they  had  monks  of  old  in  Ireland,  they  had  now  only  the 
name  not  the  reality — a  significant  description  of  the  Irish 
monasteries  of  the  time.  When  Malachy  returned  home  he 
sent  others  to  be  trained  in  the  religious  life  ;  and,  at  their 
return  to  their  own  country,  Bernard  added  as  many  as  were 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  religious  community,  which 
would  be  about  twenty  at  least,  and  so  it  was  that  Mellifont 
came  to  be  peopled  with  its  first  monks,  Irish  and  French. 
St.  Bernard  adds  that  the  new  institution,  soon  conceived 
and  brought  forth  five  daughters.'  He  does  not  give  the 
names  ;  but  we  know  they  were  Newry,  Bective,  Boyle, 
Baltinglass,  and  Monasternenagh,  in  the  county  Limerick — 
all  founded  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Bernard,  and,  there- 
fore, several  years  before  the  Norman  set  his  foot  on  Irish 
soil— an  important  point  to  remember,  which,  of  itself, 
refutes  a  great  number  of  ignorant  calumnies  about  Ireland. 

Mellifont,  the  Irish  mother-house  of  the  Cistercians, 
was  founded  most  probably  in  the  year  a.d.  1142.  All  the 
Cistercian  houses  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  but  not,  of 
course,  v^-ith  equal  magnificence.  Mellifont  was,  indeed, 
a  typical  Cistercian  house,  not  only  in  its  buildings,  but 
also  in  its  well-chosen  site  and  surroundings.  'Benedict 
loved  the  hills,  but  Bernard  preferred  the  valleys '—quiet 
woodland  valleys  watered  by  pleasant  streams— in  this  as  in 
many  other  things  exhibiting  the  poetry  of  the  monastic  hfe. 
Wordsworth  tells  us  somewhere  that  there  are  two  voices 
which  speak  to  man  of  liberty— the  voice  from  the  mountains 
and  the  voice  from  the  sea.  The  primitive  monks  in  Ireland, 
long  before  the  Cistercians   loved  to  hear  these  two  great 
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voices  which  spoke  to  them  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
built  their  little  oratories  and  cells  in  the  very  wildest  and 
remotest  islands  of  the  western  seas  like  Aran,  Ardilaun, 
and  the  Skelligs,  or  hid  them  far  away  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mountains  as  at  Glendalough,  or  even  on  their  lone  summits 
as  on  Slieve  Donard  and  Mount  Brandon,  which  have  taken 
their  names  from  two  saints,  Domanard  and  Brendan. 
Not  so  the  sons  of  St.  Bernard ;  they  rather  loved  the  quiet 
voices  of  their  own  sweet  valleys,  the  whispering  woods  and 
murmuring  waters,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  hum  ot 
the  noontide  bees,  with  all  the  other  sounds  and  sights  that 
lend  an  undying  charm  to  the  innocent  and  laborious  life 
of  the  country.  You  know  how  divinely  Virgil  describes 
the  manifold  charms  of  a  country  life  even  in  what  appears 
to  be  its  most  ordinary  aspects.  Well,  you  will  find  them 
all,  and  more  than  all,  in  the  life  and  surroundings  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery,  for  there  are  elements  of  poetry  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  monks,  especially  the  Benedictine 
monks,  that  the  great  Koman  poet  never  dreamt  of. 
Cardinal  Newman  with  a  master's  hand  has  pointed  out 
some  of  them  in  his  account  of  the  '  Mission  of  St.  Benedict ' 
and  '  The  Benedictine  Schools.'  I  cannot  now  refer  to 
these  points  ;  but  some  of  them,  as  described  by  Virgil,  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  monastic  life.  You  have  the  secura 
quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita — the  peaceable  and  innocent  life 
far  away  from  the  cares  and  crimes  of  cities.  The  monks 
laboured  with  their  own  hands  ;  but  they  laboured  for  God, 
and  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  grateful  soil 
responsive  to  their  holy  labours,  gave  them  all  they  needed 
for  their  simple  fare — qzdbus  facilem  victtim  fundit  humo 
justissima  tellus.  In  a  sense,  diviner  far  than  Vigil's,  they 
watched  the  starry  paths  at  night,  and  ga^ed  with  a  deeper 
awe  on  the  manifold  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 
The  flowing  river  by  which  they  walked  reminded  them  of 
the  fleeting  life  of  man  ;  and  the  restfulness  of  their  wood- 
land valleys  was  an  emblem  of  the  divine  peace  of  soul, 
which  God  gives  to  all  those  who  love  Him  and  trust 
Him. 

Like  Virgil,  St.  Bernard  and  his   monks  loved  the 
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country  and  the  valleys  watered  with  perennial  streams  : — 
At  rura  mihi  placeant  et  rigid  in  vallibus  amnes ;  but 
they  had  higher  motives  in  flying  from  the  world  and, 
especially,  from  its  cities  and  towns.  Their  main  purpose 
in  seeking  solitude  was  to  be  alone  with  God — and  to  main- 
tain that  union  by  unceasing  prayer  and  meditation.  Their 
purpose  was  to  save  their  own  souls,  but  not  in  idleness. 
They  accepted  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul  that  every  man  was 
to  eat  his  own  bread,  and,  therefore,  labour  for  it  that  he 
might  have  wherewith  to  eat,  and  something  also  to  give  to 
those  who  were  in  need.  The  Cistercians  in  this  differed 
essentially  from  the  mendicant  orders  who  came  after  them. 
These  preached  the  Gospel  and  lived  by  the  Gospel — they 
were  missionaries  ;  but  the  Cistercians  lived  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  They  undertook  no  missionary  work,  and 
shunned  the  world  as  much  as  possible,  except  when  Popes 
or  prelates  called  them  as  they  called  St.  Bernard  to  leave 
the  retirement  of  his  beloved  cloister,  and  once  more,  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  mix  himself  with  men.  Btit  this 
was  not  their  purpose ;  it  was  rather  quite  foreign  to  the 
object  of  their  institute. 

I  said  the  Cistercian  monsteries  were  all  built  after  a 
common  plan.  I  can  only  point  to  its  leading  features. 
Their  buildings  were  not  more  elegant  or  ornate,  but  they 
were  larger  and  more  imposing  than  anything  seen  before  in 
Ireland,  and  are  still  the  most  striking  of  the  many  ruined 
edifices  throughout  the  country ;  yet  they  were  not  at  all 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  great  abbeys  of  their  own  order  at 
Fountains,  Bolton,  Melrose  and  elsewhere.  Mellifont  has 
almost  disappeared,  the  foundations  of  the  church  can  barely 
be  traced;  but  several  of  the  Cistercian  churches  still  remain 
eloquent  witnesses  to  their  founders'  zeal  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  God's  house.  A  fine  specimen  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  Boyle  and  another  at  Holy  Cros?,  and  also  I  believe 
at  Tintern  and  Danbrody.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  these  churches  is  the  great  central  tower  at  the  junction 
of  the  nave,  choir  and  transepts.  It  was  supported  on  four 
arches  opening  on  each  of  those  parts  of  the  church  respec- 
tively ;  the  arches  are  generally  very  lofty  and  majestic  in 
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their  strength  and  symmetry.  The  tower  was  not  very 
high,  but  it  was  massive,  resting  at  once  lightly  and  securely 
on  the  arches.  The  transepts  had  each  two  small  chapels 
generally  used  as  mortuary  chapels  on  their  eastern  side — 
another  characteristic  feature.  The  nave  was  open  to  the 
public,  the  choir  and  chancel  beyond  it  was  reserved  for  the 
monks.  The  eastern  window  over  the  chancel,  which  was 
rectangular,  was  also  very  large  and  lofty,  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  and  when  filled  with  stained  glass  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  conspicuous  object.  The  cloister  adjoined  the  church 
on  the  south,  to  which  it  gave  access  by  two  doors,  one  enter- 
ing on  the  nave,  the  other  on  the  southern  transept.  Around 
the  cloister  in  the  usual  way  were  the  chapter  room,  the 
refectory,  with  its  kitchen,  the  community  room  and  the 
store  rooms.  Over  these  buildings,  looking  out  on  the 
cloister,  were  the  dormitories  for  the  monks. 

One  might  naturally  inquire  how  were  the  poor  monks 
able  to  build  such  edifices  ?  Well  in  the  first  place  those 
'  were  the  ages  of  faith,'  when  kings  and  nobles  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  and  endowing  abbeys,  where  holy 
men  gave  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God.  So  the  Irish 
kings  or  chiefs  first  of  all  gave  a  beautiful  site  with  its 
surrounding  fields — wood,  water,  arable  and  pasture — for 
the  benefit  of  the  monks.  Then  all  their  wealthy  neigh- 
bours gave  their  own  gifts,  and  we  have  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  the  splendid  gifts  which  the 
chiefs  and  ladies  of  Meath  and  Oriel  gave  at  the  consecration 
of  the  abbey  church  at  Mellifont. 

But  more  than  all  other  things  their  own  admirable 
organization  enabled  the  monks  to  found  new  houses  and 
erect  their  buildings.  A  great  Cistercian  monastery  was  in 
every  respect  a  perfectly  self-sufficing  institution.  First  of 
ail  every  large  house  had  its  own  staff  of  tradesmen  amongst 
the  brotherhood — masons,  carpenters,  stonecutters,  painters, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  each  of  the  trades  had  its  own  foreman. 
The  Annals  for  instance  record  the  death  of  the  foreman  or 
master-mason  of  the  abbey  of  Boyle.  For  these  abbeys 
besides  their  own  buildings,  when  they  became  wealthy,  had 
large  outlying  farms  called  granges,  where  the  buildings 
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were  also  kept  in  repair.  It  was  easy  enough  therefore 
when  a  new  house  was  to  be  founded  for  the  Order  to  send  a 
full  staff  of  tradesmen  to  do  the  work — it  was  easy  to  feed 
them,  and  materials  were  abundant,  so  that  comparatively 
little  money  was  required.  Then  all  these  men  laboured 
for  God — lahorare  est  orare — it  was  not  for  moiaey  but  for 
God  they  did  their  work  ;  and  hence  they  did  it  so  thoroughly, 
so  grandly,  so  beautifully,  that  their  labour  in  those  far  off 
days  still  puts  to  shame  even  the  greatest  achievements  of 
our  boasted  civilization. 

Then,  again,  the  community  produced  everything  that 
was  needed  for  itself.  They  had  food — ample  food — from 
their  own  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards.  They  had  fish  from 
their  own  streams.  They  had  wool  for  their  own  habits 
from  their  own  sheep,  they  spun,  wove,  and  wrought  it  them- 
selves, for  they  were  their  own  tailors  and  shoemakers.  They 
had  their  own  mills  ;  they  ground  their  corn,  and  baked 
their  own  bread  ;  they  brewed  their  own  beer,  and  they  got 
their  own  wine,  so  far  as  they  needed  it,  from  their  own 
houses  in  France  ;  they  had  their  own  fuel,  peat,  and  wood, 
and  oils  for  the  lamps. 

Moreover,  every  abbey  had  its  own  school  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  community.  It  was  the  wish  of  St.  Benedict 
to  take  boys  when  still  young  and  innocent,  and  l?rain  them 
up  from  the  beginning  in  monastic  discipline.  He  himself 
took  St.  Maur  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve ;  Bede  was 
only  seven  when  he  first  weat  to  AVear  ;  and  such  was  the 
universal  custom  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Order.  The  youth 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  also  admitted  to  those  monastic 
schools,  and  received  such  education  as  they  needed.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  monastery  had  a  technical  school  as 
well  as  a  literary  school,  and,  above  all,  it  was  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  all  the  country  round.  Irish  agriculture, 
such  as  it  is,  owes  much  to  the  Cistercians.  They  reclaimed 
and  manured  the  land  ;  they  raised  abundant  crops  ;  they 
made  their  fields  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
country.  They  are  still  to  be  seen,  those  fertile  fields,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  stranger,  oftentimes  reclaimed  from  the 
brake  and  the  morass  by  the  unceasing  labour  of  the  monks^ 
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The  Celts  were  not  great  agriculturists ;  they  were  rather  a 
pastoral  people.  The  Cistercians  were  their  best  teachers 
in  showing  how  to  till  the  soil  extensively  and  successfully. 

But  the  Cistercian  monastery  was  much  more  than  a 
technical  school  and  agricultural  college.  It  did  all  the 
work  of  a  poor-house,  a  dispensary,  and  a  hotel  for  the 
surrounding  country.  The  monks  were  not  all  physicians, 
but  many  of  them  were  highly  skilled  in  the  medical  science 
of  the  time,  and  gave  the  benefit  of  their  advice  not  only  to 
their  own  brethren,  but  to  all  the  sick  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  both  medicine  and  medical  advice  were  freely  and 
gratviitously  dispensed  whenever  it  was  needed.  They  had 
not  all  the  drugs  you  will  find  in  a  modern  dispensary,  and, 
perhaps,  that  was  so  much  the  better;  but  they  had  the 
simple  remedies  such  as  you  sometimes  need  yourselves  ;  and 
they  were  generally  found  to  be  efficacious,  for  many  of  them 
were  excellent  botanists,  and  it  is  said  the  herbs  of  the  field 
have  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  if  we  could  only  find  them 
out. 

Then  the  monastic  hospice  was  a  home  for  every 
traveller,  where,  in  fact,  he  might  stay  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  and  where  he  was  in  no  trouble  about  the  bill.  If 
he  gave  a  donation  to  the  poor,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he 
might  deg^rt  as  freely  as  he  came.  At  the  doors  of  the 
hospice  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  always  welcome. 
All  the  surplus  food  was  distributed  to  them  daily,  according 
to  their  needs  ;  and  the  monks  would  sooner  go  hungry 
themselves  than  see  the  poor  go  hungry  from  their  doors. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  enormous  influence  for  good 
such  institutions  muse  have  exercised  throughout  all  Ireland. 
There  were  about  forty-five  of  them  in  all,  and  they  were 
all  founded  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and  we  find  them  in  almost  every 
county  of  Ireland.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
the  native  princes  had  founded  some  ten  or  twelve ;  the 
conquerors,  who  won  the  richest  lands  in  the  country, 
founded  many  more,  and  peopled  them  with  monks,  mostly 
from  the  English  houses.  John  de  Courcy  and  his  wife 
founded  three  on  the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough,  and 
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Tintern,  Dunbrody,  and  many  others  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
were  founded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  chiefs.  In  later  times 
many  of  these  great  abbeys,  in  the  Pale  especially,  became 
fortresses  in  the  English  interest ;  and  the  Palesmen  went 
so  far  as  to  pass  a  law  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  be 
professed  in  these  houses.  It  was  an  odious  law,  hateful  to 
all  good  men,  and  annulled  in  the  general  chapter  of  the 
Cistercians  themselves.  It  was,  however,  often,  but  not 
always,  enforced,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  religious 
life  in  those  very  institutions  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
enforce  it. 

In  course  of  time  these  great  abbeys  grew  to  be  very 
wealthy  and  powerful.  The  abbots  of  no  less  than  eleven  or 
twelve  amongst  them  became  peers  of  Parliament,  and  were 
summoned  to  the  great  councils  of  the  king  in  Ireland,  an 
honour  which  they  did  not  always  appreciate,  for  we  find 
them  petitioning  in  certain  cases  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty. 
The  abbots,  too,  became  great  landlords ;  they  held  estates  in 
many  parishes ;  and  had  a  numerous  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  prosperous  tenantry  besides  many  villeins  or  serfs 
for  working  their  farms  and  granges.  Still  it  worked  evil 
to  the  spirit  of  the  religious  life  ;  the  monk  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  work  as  of  old,  other  people  worked  for  him. 
He  became  lazy,  his  rule  was  relaxed,  and  with  laziness  and 
non-observance  of  his  rule  in  its  strictness  other  evils  grew 
apace. 

Things  were  not  so  bad  here  as  they  were  in  England  ; 
luxt  still  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
P^ut  even  in  the  worst  times  they  were  a  great  blessing  to 
the  country.  The  worship  of  God  was  carried  out  with 
regularity  and  even  splendour ;  the  Sacraments  were 
regularly  administered,  for  all  these  abbeys  had  the  care  not 
of  one,  but  sometimes  of  several  parishes.  Sermons  were 
regularly  preached  in  the  abbey  churches,  and  thus  they 
became  the  great  centres  of  religious  life  in  the  country. 

Many  bishops,  too,  were  taken  from  the  monks  and 
abbots  of  those  houses,  religious-minded  men  trained  in 
regular  discipline,  good  scholars  and  sound  theologians,  far 
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better  than  could  be  found  at  the  time  among  the  more 
secular  clergy. 

But  Gerald  Barry  tells  us  that  although  excellent  monks 
they  were  not  always  efficient  bishops,  for  they  preferred 
the  peace  and  quite  of  their  community  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  missionary  life.  Hence  they  failed  in  the 
regular  visitation  of  their  dioceses,  and  left  their  flocks  very 
often  without  proper  instruction  and  exhortation,  a  neglect 
which  is  always  the  fruitful  source  of  many  evils. 

But,  when  at  last  the  end  came,  and  Henry  VIH.  first, 
and  afterwards  Elizabeth,  decreed  that  the  Cistercians 
should  fall,  they  fell  nobly.  They  were  more  helpless 
victims  of  those  terrible  laws  than  the  Mendicants,  for  they 
were  as  it  were  adscripti  glebae,  they  were  bound  to 
the  soil  on  which  they  lived,  and  they  had  no  other 
sustenance.  Then  they  had  the  richest  lands  in  the 
country,  the  best  fishings,  the  finest  woodlands — a  tempt- 
ing bait  for  the  greedy  minions  of  the  tyrants.  The 
Mendicant  could  live  on  his  wits  much  better  than  the 
Cistercian  :  he  knew  the  country  better ;  he  had  his  places 
of  refuge ;  he  knew  how  to  disguise  himself,  whereas  the 
poor  Cistercian  mingling  with  the  world  was  like  a  man 
travelling  in  a  foreign  country  almost  helpless.  So  they  fell, 
and  almost  completely  disappeared  from  the  land  ;  but  they 
fell,  as  I  have  said,  nobly — more  nobly,  I  think,  than  they 
did  in  England.  Let  me  cite  a  few  instances,  taken  from 
the  work  of  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Father  Murphy, 
whose  voice  some  of  you  heard  from  this  very  platform  not 
long  ago. 

I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  many  illustrious  men  which 
the  Cistercian  Order  produced  in  Ireland  from  St.  Malachy 
and  St.  Christian  and  Felix  O'Dallany  down  to  the  latest 
saint  in  Ireland.  I  wish  only  to  refer  to  a  few  of  their 
martyrs,  especially  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  Carlow  Graigue,  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  twelve 
monks  went  out  in  their  vestments  and  habits  to  meet  the 
spoilers,  and  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Queen's 
commands,  were  slain  where  they  stood.  There  was  a 
family  of  seven  brothers  in  Eaphoe.    The  eldest,  Gelasius, 
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was  A.bbot  of  Boyle  ;  the  third,  James,  was  Abbot  of  Assaroe  ; 
the  youagest,  John,  was  Bishop  of  Eaphoe,  and  a  confessor 
for  the  faith.    But  Gelasius,  the  eldest,  was  tried  in  Dublin, 
found  guilty  of  being  a  monk,  and  hanged  in  his  habit  out- 
side the  city  walls.    His  clothes  were  torn  into  pieces  by 
the  people  to  be  preserved  as  the  relics  of  a  saint  and 
martyr.    About  the  same  time  Nicholas  Fitzgerald,  another 
Cistercian,  was  hanged  and  quartered  near  Dublin  in  the 
year  1581.    Patrick  and  Malachi,  two  monks  of  Boyle,  were 
hanged  for  their  faith,  and  quartered  whilst  they  were  yet 
alive,  having  been  cut  down  from  the  gibet.    The  venerable 
Abbot  of  Assaroe,  Eugene  O'GalJagher,  and  Brother  O'Trevir, 
one  of  his  monks,  were  slain  near  their  own  walls  by  t)ie 
heretics  of  Donegal  after  the  Flight  of  the  Earls,  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  scores  of  the  white-robed  Cistercians,  whose 
names  and  history  you  will  find  in  Father  Murphy's  book — 
the  Triumphalia  S.  Crucis — gave  their  lives  for  the  faith 
mostly  in  the  South  and  West,  where  they  lingered  longest, 
for  in  the  Pale  they  had  been  robbed  and  driven  out  long 
before  during  the  blessed  days  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  !      Many  of  those  holy  men,  too, 
belonged  to  the  noblest  families  in  the  land  ;  and  yet  we  are 
sometimes  told  that  Elizabeth  really  did  not  persecute.  She 
only  punished  political  traitors.    Whatever  these  men  were 
they  were  not  traitors  or  politicans,  for  all  they  asked  was 
to  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace  near  their  ancient  homes. 

And  now,  let  me  say  once  more  what  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  not  to  give  you 
full  knowledge,  but  to  stimulate  you  to  study  those  subjects 
for  yourselves.  Believe  me  you  will  find  them  full  of 
interest  and  full  of  edification.  lean  safely  say  that  there 
is  not  a  single  fact  you  learn  about  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland,  that  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  you  will  not  find 
useful  at  one  time  or  another,  and  what  is  more  you  will 
find  that  your  people  will  be  as  deeply  interested  in  them  as 
yourselves. 

Then,  again,  I  want  you,  the  'sons  of  learning,'  as  the 
Annalists  call  you,  the  rising  hope  and  joy  of  our  Irish 
Church,  I  want  you  to  take,  at  least,  as  deep  an  interest  in 
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these  subjects  as  the  non-CathoHc  antiquarians,  whom  you 
will  now  find  in  every  part  of  Ireland — gentlemen,  too,  and 
scholars,  I  assure  you,  of  wide  culture,  for  the  study  of 
those  subjects  appears  to  have  a  softening  and  sweeten- 
ing influence  on  the  asperities  even  of  the  rudest  and 
most  bigoted  natures.  But  I  want  you,  the  children  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  heirs  of  his  inheritance,  to  be  able  to  hold 
your  own  against  all  comers  in  these  matters,  and  to  show 
that  you  do,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  inherit  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland. 

^  John  HE.^u[iT,  d.d. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART 

ENCOUEAGED  by  the  very  interesting  and  thoughtful 
article  on  Temperance  Keform  from  the  pen  of 
Father  J.  Murphy,  Rathkeale,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  I.  E.  Recoed,  I  venture  to  send  a  reminiscence 
of  a  slender  work  inaugurated  in  furtherance  of  Temperance 
organization  which  he  so  eloquently  advocates. 

The  main  purpose  for  which  this  paper  is  written  is  not 
so  much  to  describe  a  comparatively  insignificant  effort  in 
the  cause  of  Temperance  Reform,  as  to  suggest  to  other  minds, 
far  more  competent  than  mine,  the  need  of  devising  some 
practical  Total  Abstinence  organization  which  will  combine 
unity  of  aim  with  uniformity  of  method,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  combat  more  successfully  the  deplorable  vice  of  intem- 
perance. I  sincerely  trust,  also,  that  it  may  help  towards 
realising  Father  Murphy's  desire  of  bringing  together, 
annually,  at  Maynooth  or  elsewhere,  the  very  large  and 
yearly  increasing  number  of  total  abstaining  priests  in 
Ireland ;  so  that  we  may  gather  heart,  strength,  and 
imanimity  to  contribute  our  full  share  towards  redeeming 
our  nation  from  the  bondage  of  drink. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  late  Right 
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Kev.  Dr.  McAllister,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  to 
give  a  week's  parochial  retreat  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Belfast.  One  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  secured  hy  the 
Retreat  was  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
As  the  '  Spiritual  Exercises '  of  the  week  drew  to  a  close  I 
felt  more  than  ever  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
comparative  inutility  of  inviting  a  whole  congregation  to 
recite  aloud  the  words  of  a  lightly  considered  pledge  of  total 
abstinence.  From  sad  missionary  experience  I  knew  only 
too  well,  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  would  be  as 
quickly  broken  as  it  would  be  inconsiderately  pronounced. 
The  type  of  the  relapsing  tippler  who,  every  month,  or 
thereabouts,  takes  the  pledge  for  life,  somehow  rose  vividly 
before  me,  and  I  consequently  felt  for  me,  at  least,  the 
proceedings  would  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a 
sham.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  this  was  my  feeling 
at  the  moment.  That  some  would  keep  such  a  pledge  I 
believed — but  I  knew,  too,  that  many  of  a  vast,  religiously- 
minded  congregation,  such  as  I  was  then  addressing,  would 
eagerly,  in  that  retreat,  in  a  moment  of  passing  fervour, 
pronounce  the  words  of  the  pledge,  and  with  equal  incon- 
sistency fail  to  observe  it. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  have  felt  ever  since,  that  frequent 
pledge-taking  and  pledge-breaking  was,  like  injudicious 
alms-giving,  largely  demoralizing  our  people.  Hence,  I 
resolved  that  I  should  be  no  longer  a  party  to  it,  and 
inexorably  refused  to  give  the  collective  Pledge.  An  earnest 
priest — alas  !  now  no  more — then  in  charge  of  the  Tem- 
perance work  in  the  church,  pressed  me  very  urgently  to 
administer  it,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
the  existing  and  deplorable  evil  of  excessive  drinking.  I 
saw,  or  believed  I  saw,  its  futility,  and  gave  a  point  blank 
refusal.  As  he  left  my  room  that  morning — I  remember 
it  well — the  thought  flashed  on  me,  and  I  hope  it  was  God 
who  inspired  it,  that  if  I  could  meet  m  the  church  persons 
of  the  congregation  who  had  never  taken  drink  to  excess, 
or  were  already  genuine  and  confirmed  disciples  of  Temper- 
ance, that  I  would  give  them  a  pledge  which  would  be 
not  so  much  a  preservative  for  themselves  as  a  symbol  of 
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sacrifice  and  good  example  for  others.  I  then  sat  down,  and 
on  the  window-sill,  in  Father  Moore's  little  room,  wrote 
the  words  of  the  '  Heroic  Offering  of  Total  Abstinence  for 
life,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.' 
Though  I  absolutely  refused  to  admit  any  compromise 
whatsoever  in  the  Pledge,  regarding  time,  quality,  or 
quantity,  the  bargain  was  struck,  the  campaign  of  the 
'  Heroic  Offering '  was  started,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Ketreat  the  new  movement  was  floated.  Years  have  passed 
since  that  morning,  and  now  there  are  few  parishes  in  Ireland 
where  the  pink  card  of  the  '  Heroic  Offering  '  is  not  known 
and  cherished.  Elsewhere,  too,  beyond  the  seas,  it  has 
been  gladly  and  widely  welcomed  as  a  token  of  religious 
peace,  plenty  and  happiness. 

Still,  I  felt  an  important  work  was  sketched  only  in  out- 
line. It  neither  suggested  nor  furnished  any  system  to  carry 
on  a  successful  Temperance  Reform,  for,  though  cards  were 
printed  and  corresponding  medals  struck  and  distributed 
largely,  yet,  without  an  organization  such  an  undertaking 
was  fore-doomed  to  early  and  inevitable  failure. 

True,  genuine  signs  of  encouragement  were  not  wanting 
on  many  sides.  Numbers  of  students  in  Maynooth  College, 
All  Hallows,  Carlow,  Thurles,  Waterford,  Clonliffe  and  else- 
where embraced  Total  Abstinence  for  good  example  sake. 
Priests,  nuns,  and  many  national  school  teachers  heartily 
welcomed  the  initiation  of  the  novel  enterprise  and  advocated 
it  in  church,  parish  and  schoolroom.  But  all  the  same,  I 
felt  instinctively  that  the  last  word  had  not  been  spoken, 
nor  the  last  blow  struck. 

In  December,  1898, 1  convened  a  small  meeting  of  resolute 
Total  Abstainers  in  the  presbytery  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
Up.  Gardiner-street,  Dublin,  and  disclosed  a  conviction  which 
had  ineradicably  taken  possession  of  my  mind.  They  must, 
I  ventured  to  say  to  them,  arouse  and  focus  public  opinion 
on  the  appalling  and  growing  evil  of  intemperance.  To  that 
small  band  of  total  abstainers  I  saw  no  great  need  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  driuk-plagae.  Ghastly  but  incontestable 
statistics  had  already  proved  it  to  the  hilt.  They  knew  well, 
as  every  thoughtful  man  in  Ireland  knows,  that  directly 
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and  indirectly  the  demon  of  drink  was  throwing;  its  dark 
shadows  over  almost  every  family  in  the  country.  No  creed, 
no  class,  no  profession  failed  to  furnish  victims.  Accord- 
ingly as  the  children  of  each  generation  grew  up,  slowly 
l>ut  surely,  they  were  being  swept  into  the  awful  whirlpool. 
No  warnings,  tears  or  prayers  saved  them.  Poisoned  in 
their  infancy  by  drink  administered  as  medicine  or  food, 
perverted  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  parents  and  elders, 
the  crop  of  juvenile  excessive  drinkers,  who  subsequently 
developed  into  habitual  drunkards,  was  to  be  met  every- 
where in  our  towns  and  cities.  As  the  outcome  of  our  annual 
expenditure  of  thirteen  millions  sterling  for  drink  in  Ireland, 
we  had  and  have  our  jails  filled  with  criminals,  nine-tenths 
of  whose  crimes,  the  judges  declare,  are  directly  attributable 
to  drink  ;  we  have  to  pay  enormous  taxes  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  police  force,  one  of  whose  principal  duties  is  to 
look  after  people  who,  if  sober,  would  mind  themselves,  or 
hustle  driuk-victims  to  justice  and  to  jail  ;  we  have  to  pay 
enormous  rates  for  the  support  of  those  who,  by  their  drink- 
extravagance,  are  compelled  to  drag  on,  and  often  end  their 
days  in  the  workhouse  or  asylum.  We  had  and  have  many 
of  the  best  fathers,  sons,  and  husbands  in  the  country,  from 
the  same  cause,  hopelessly  degrading  and  ruining  themselves 
and  their  families,  by  indulgence  in  drink.  AVe  see  endless 
failures  in  studies,  in  professions,  in  business,  owing  to  it, 
and  an  almost  interminable  list  of  accidents  and  illnesses 
fatally  resulting  from  it.  Moreover,  we  have  almost  every 
Commandment  of  God  and  of  His  Church  violated  by  it. 
We  have  neglect  of  prayer,  loss  of  Sunday  Mass,  absence 
from  Sacraments,  cursing,  fighting,  occasionally  murder,  im- 
morality, and  cruelty  to  women  and  children  resulting  from 
it.  We  have  the  work  of  our  confraternities  and  sodalities  in 
great  part  neutralized  or  defeated  by  it.  AVe  have  squalor 
and  filth  in  our  homes,  neglect  of  school  and  training  for 
any  trade  or  walk  in  life,  and  thus  is  created  an  appalling 
mental,  physical,  social  and  moral  paralysis  of  the  nation. 

In  the  face  of  this  huge  national  calamity  some  efficacious 
means,  if  possible,  I  urged  on  the  meeting,  should  be  devised, 
and  at  least  experimentally  tried,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
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of  the  delusions,  medical  and  otherwise,  with  regard  to  the 
widespread  belief  in  the  almost  indispensable  necessity  or 
utility  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Some  practical  step,  I  sub- 
mitted, should  be  also  taken  to  expose  the  fatal  folly  of  social 
excessive  drinking  customs,  the  shameful  and  yet  almost 
universal  indulgence  in  alcohol  at  meetings  and  partings,  at 
buying  and  selling,  at  christenings  and  weddings,  wakes  and 
funerals,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  use  of  alcohol  blindly  - 
regarded  as  food  and  medicine. 

Bat  how  this  project  was  to  be  formulated  or  achieved 
was  the  difficulty.  To  those  interested  in  Temperance 
Reform  through  religious  agency,  many  ways  would  present 
themselves.    I  saw  but  one,  that  day,  and  I  proposed  it. 

Band  together  [I  said]  in  death-grip  unity  of  purpose,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  souls  capable  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  and  good  example  for  the  sake  of  icealcer  brethren.  Then, 
bind  them  by  a  voluntary  promise  of  Total  Abstinence  for  life. 
Next,  give  them  some  external  Emblem  by  which  they  may 
recognise  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  thus  gather  strength 
from  sympathy  of  purpose  and  numbers.  Thus  united,  prepare 
them  to  face  fearlessly  for  God's  cause,  the  idiotic  banter,  sneers, 
ridicule,  coaxing,  importunities,  threats,  or  apprehensions  held  out 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  alcohol  for  food, 
medicine  or  sociability,  and  the  enterprise  would  be  in  great 
measure  effected.  Finally,  let  their  motto  be.  Deeds  rather  than 
xoords  ;  'precept,  but  precept  hacked  up  by  example. 

Two  years  more  have  passed  since  that  meeting,  and 
thank  God,  with  the  sanction  and  lander  the  blessing  of 
authority,  this  work  has  been  successfully  developed  and 
worked  under  the  title  of  '  Total  Abstinence  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.'  Upwards  of  six  thousand  Emblem-Brooches, 
bearing  the  tiny  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  are  publicly 
worn  through  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  and 
America  by  women  and  girls  of  every  class  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Eules 
subjoined  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

For  a  very  obvious  reason,  I  may  state  here,  I  started 
with  the  female  section  of  the  community.  On  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  daughters  of  a  nation,  all  confess,  a  nation's 
weal  or  woe  largely  depends.    As  the  mother  moulds  the 
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children,  so  as  a  rule  will  the  children  grow  up.  All  men 
agree,  that,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  any  great  social 
reform,  or  furnish  a  remedy  for  any  great  social  evil,  with- 
out counting  on  female  energetic  co-operation  as  the  most 
important  element  of  success.  Families  form  the  com- 
munity, communities  form  the  nation,  and  hence  everything 
that  is  pure  and  noble  and  worthy  of  man's  highest  destiny 
must,  in  great  measure,  depend  on  the  wives,  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  household.  Therefore,  I  felt  convinced 
that,  in  the  homes  and  by  the  fireside,  where  the  wife, 
mother  and  daughter  reign  supreme  in  the  sphere  that  God 
and  nature  have  undisputably  assigned  them — where  '  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world  ' — I  felt  there  I 
should  begin  and  there  I  did  begin. 

But  there  1  did  not  end.  Spirited  rivalry  in  promoting 
good  works  may  always  be  anticipated  in  a  country  so 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling  as  Ireland  undoubtedly 
is,  and  hence  there  was  no  need  to  wait  long  to  witness 
its  manifestation.  Before  leaving  for  Cape  Colony,  at  the 
termination  of  a  large  mission  in  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church,  Cork,  in  April,  1899,  a  number  of  young  earnest 
temperance  men  urgently  claimed  to  be  admitted  to  join 
in  this  pioneer  movement  of  '  Heroic  Sacrifice  and  Good 
Example.'  They  promised  ready  and  faithful  compliance 
with  the  required  conditions,  namely,  that  they  would  sign 
their  cards,  observe  their  pledge  for  life,  and  publicly  and 
constantly  wear  their  own  outward  visible  Emblem  in  token 
of  their  religious  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  their  weaker 
brethren.  The  first  Male  Branch  was  then  started  in  Cork. 
Cards  were  designed  for  the  new  members  and  Scarf-pins 
or  Pendants  bearing  the  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were 
procored. 

Then  the  tide  began  to  rise,  and  with  God's  marked 
blessing  on  the  work,  the  tide  is  now  rising  higher  and  higher, 
day  after  day.  At  present,  as  I  write,  in  many  places 
the  Sacred  Heart  Total  Abstinence  League  Scarf-pins,  Pen- 
dants, and  Brooches  are,  if  not  the  fashion,  at  least  the 
well-known  and  gratefully  acknowledged  token  of  a  glorious 
deed  of  self-sacrifice,  cheerfully  done  for  the  Sacred  Heart, 
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after  the  example  of  'Him  who  gave  His  life  for  His 
friends.' 

On  one  point  I  laid  special  stress,  when  addressing  the 
first  meeting,  comprising  members  of  both  Branches,  Male 
and  Female.  They  should  bear  in  mind  clearly  that  the 
'Heroic  Offering'  was  a  purely  voluntary  one,  and  that  as 
far  as  we  could,  we  should  admit  no  shams  or  impostors, 
'  casuals  '  or  '  weary  wobblers '  to  disgrace  it.  Moreover, 
that  we  did  not  expect  to  succeed  so  thoroughly  as  to  induce 
everyone  to  join  this  pioneer  movement,  but  only  hoped 
that  it  would  prove  an  efficacious  auxiliary  in  the  campaign 
of  Temperance  Keform,  by  supplying  trusty  and  earnest 
helpers  and  advocates  to  promote  it. 

Thus  we  had  made  considerable  progress,  but  even  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  organization,  I  did  not  feel 
warranted  to  conclude  that  this  pioneer  work  of  a  Total 
Abstinence  organization  was  fully  completed.  I  felt  the 
corner-stone  was  not  set  in  the  foundation,  nor  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch.    Let  me  give  the  reason  why. 

During  many  years — twenty-five  or  more — the  venerable 
Hierarchy  of  Ireland,  at  Confirmation  time,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge  to 
children,  binding  on  them  until  they  had  reached  their 
twenty-first  year.  No  words  can  possibly  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  step,  nor  gauge,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  what  should  have  been  its  rapid  reforming 
iDfluence  and  ultimate  success.  But,  alas  !  as  in  many 
another  spiritual  enterprize,  the  drink-demon  stepped  in, 
and  with  an  immense  drink-machinery  and  drink  temptation 
at  his  command,  he  not  only  impeded,  but  in  innumerable 
instances  completely  nullified  the  intentions  of  our  chief 
Pastors  of  the  flock. 

However  impressive  was  the  Bishop's  pledge,  and 
although  given  with  much  solemnity  and  in  connection 
with  a  Sacrament  they  could  receive  but  once  in  their  lives, 
the  children  but  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  their  conscien- 
tious engagement.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  Ireland  would  have  been  released  from 
the  slavery  of  drink  in  the  generation  that  has  now  reached 
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manhood  and  womanhood,  and  to-day  the  population  of 
Ireland  would  not  have,  with  guilty  shame,  to  acknowledge 
the  cruel  charge  of  having  squandered  last  year  the  enormous 
sum  of  about  thirteen  millions  sterling  on  drink,  with  its 
concomitant  poverty  and  crime. 

The  explanation  of  this  social  and  religious  disaster  in 
the  youthful  population  is  not  far  to  seek.    The  impression 
made  on  the  children's  minds,  at  a  time  of  religious  fervour, 
speedily  evaporated  in  presence  of  the  rooted  belief  and 
universal  custom  they  had  to  encounter  on  their  return  to 
their  homes.    Alas  !  for  the  children  !  with  too  many  of 
their  mothers  schooled  from  their  own  childhood  into  the 
unchangeable  conviction  of  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  the 
infallible  utility,  of  porter,  wine,  or  whiskey  as  food  and 
medicine  ;  with  drink-surroundings  on  every  little  eventful 
occasion  of  their  lives  ;  with  drink  at  fairs  and  markets  ; 
with  drink  at  harvest  homes,  at  weddings,  wakes,  christen- 
ings, and  funerals  ;  with  constantly  recurring  examples  of 
drink  before  their  eyes  in  their  elders,  and  but  too  often  in 
their  own  parents  ;  with  almost  everyone  condemning  drink- 
degradation  as  an  inevitable  but  pardonable  frailty,  and 
nothing  more ;  with  their  elders  passing  off  as  a  good  joke 
the  disgusting  antics  or  idiotic  merriment  of  the  drink- 
victim  ;  with  public  opinion   declaring  that  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women — no  trade  or  profession 
excluded — are  all  '  tarred  with  the   same   brush  ' ;  with 
moderate  drinkers  piously  mourning  over  the  scandal,  bat 
refusing  to  raise  a  finger  to  stop  it ;  with  some  (we  hope  not 
many)  unscrupulous  physicians  dogmatically  declaring  it  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  their  prescriptions,  and  nurses  backing 
them  up  in  practice  ;  and,  finally,  added  to  all  this  non- 
sense, the  pliability  and  inexperience  of  childhood,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  their  Lordships  had  a  hard  task 
set  them  to  safeguard  from  intemperance  the  interests  of 
the  lambs  of  their  flock.    ]N'or  is  it  a  wonder  that  they  did  not 
as  fully  succeed  in  their  great  project  as  they  anticipated. 

Clearly,  then,  something  ought  to  be  done,  if  anything 
could  be  done,  to  support,  in  these  terribly  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  Confirmation  pledge.  It  was  for  this  object  that 
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the  '  Juvenile  Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart " 
was  established.  Its  pledge— necessarily  in  conformity  with  - 
the  age  limit  of  twenty-one  years  fixed  by  their  lordships — 
should  be  also  fortified  by  an  external  Emblem  declaratory 
of  the  children's  undertaking,  and  buttressed  by  some 
minor  promises  of  very  great  if  not  essential  importance 
to  children,  especially  in  towns  and  cities.  This  idea  led 
directly  to  the  '  Twenty-one  Year  Pledge  Card  and  Emblem- 
Button  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  which  we  see  now  worn  by 
crowds  of  children,  and  already  approved  by  many  Bishops. 

In  addition  to  pronouncing  the  pledge  at  Confirmation, 
they  undertake  to  repeat  it,  at  night  and  morning  prayer, 
together  with  the  little  invocation  ;  '  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ! 
give  me  grace  to  keep  my  pledge.'  They  promise,  moreover, 
never  to  treat  any  person,  or,  associate  with  drinking  com- 
panions, and,  lastly,  never  to  go  to  public-houses  to  procure 
drink  for  others. 

I  may  not  conclude  this  sketch,  without  remarking 
that  this  whole  organization  trusts  principally,  for  its 
success,  to  prayer,  to  the  constant  use  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Confession  and  Holy  Communion,  while  it  hopes  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Sacred  Heart  for  its  successful 
issue.  Relying  on  these  helps,  may  we  not  expect  that,  many 
younger  than  we  are,  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  this  tiny 
seedling  shall  have  grown  into  a  tree,  whose  branches  will 
extend  over  the  English-speaking  world  and  give  shade  and 
shelter  to  millions,  who,  without  it,  would  constitute  the 
future  drinking  criminal  classes,  the  disgrace  to  our  creed 
and  country,  wherever  the  English  flag  floats  over  the 
world  to-day. 

But  it  may  be  naturally  asked,  by  our  readers,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  inebriates,  the  tipplers,  the  drinking  men 
and  women,  who  are  the  curse  of  their  homes,  the  disgrace 
of  religion,  and  the  social  outcasts  of  the  community?  Eor 
them  the  organization  provides  temporary  Total  Abstinence 
Pledge  Cards,  in  the  hope  of  saving  them  from  themselves, 
and  possibly  after  a  probation  of  three  or  more  years, 
admitting  them  to  the  '  Heroic  Offering '  ranks. 

In  conclusion,  we  gather  unquenchable  hope  from  the 
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fact  that  our  ecclesiastical  colleges  are  sending  oat  young 
and  fervent  priests,  who  are  enthusiastic  Total  Abstainers, 
and  who  are  as  heroically  devoted  to  God's  work,  as  those 
priests,  who,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  have  prayed,  and 
wept,  and  worked,  and  died  for  the  sanctification  of  Erin's 
children.  On  them,  above  all,  we  rely  to  accomplish  this 
work  and  bring  it  to  a  bappy  completion.  Working  beside 
them  and  with  them,  the  members  of  the  '  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,'  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  the  conversion  or  per- 
severance of  those  for  whom  they  labour. 

J.  A.  CULLEN,  S..I. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  organization  as 
followed  by  the  members  : — 

Total  Aestinexce  Le.vgue  of  the  Sacred  Heakt  of  Jesus. 

All  for  Thee,  0  Eeart  of  Jenm  ! 

1.  This  Association  does  not  aim  directly  at  the  reclama- 
tion of  vjctia;s  of  excessive  drinking.  It  enrols  as  members — 
onhj — persons  whose  Total  Abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  and  at 
all  times  make  their  lives  of  voluntary  sacrifice  a  model  andinducc' 
vient  io  others  to  follow  their  example.  They  chiefl)'  rely  on  prayer 
and  the  Sacraments  to  help  them  and  prosper  them  in  their  heroic 
enteq)rise. 

2.  Branches  in  Colleges,  Educational  Institutions,  and  other 
centres  of  population  can  be  established. 

3.  The  use  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  (including  Claret,  Ginger 
"Wine,  kc),  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  members. 

4.  Each  member  receives  at  membership  in  this  League,  a 
card  of  the  '  Heroic  Offering '  of  Total  Abstinence  for  life. 

5.  With  this  card  he  also  receives  the  '  Sacred  Heart  Scarf-pin 
or  Pendant '  of  the  League,  which  he  undertakes  to  weax,2^ublicly 
duriny  life,  in  witness  of  his  sacrifice  and  principles. 

6.  Should  he  be  compelled  by  a  physician  to  take  any  stimu- 
lants as  medicine,  for  any  length  of  time,  he  shall  not  wear  the 
Scarf-pin  or  Pendant  during  that  period,  nor  resume  it  until  he 
has  resumed  the  practice  of  entire  Total  Abstinence  from  every 
kind  of  alcoholic  stimulant. 

7.  Each  member  will  recite  at  morning  and  night  prayers,  the 
words  of  the  '  Heroic  Offering,'  and  will  offer  Holy  Communion 
for  the  perseverance  of  the  members  and  the  increase  of  the 
membership.  Where  branches  of  the  League  exist,  the  members 
will  assist  ut  the  monthly  or  quarterly  meeting,  if  any  such  meet- 
ings be  held. 
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8.  The  '  Heroic  Offering '  cannot  be  made  for  a  lesser  period 
than  life.    Each  member  must  have  reached  his  sixteenth  year. 

9.  The  members,  with  a  Promoter,  form  bands  of  thirty-three, 
in  honour  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth. 
When  each  Promoter  has  completed  his  band  of  thirty-three,  he 
will  receive  a  special  Diploma. 

10.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  to  remember,  that,  while  other 
Temperance  or  Total  Abstinence  Associations  can  receive  as 
members  persons  who  may  desire  to  find  in  them  a  remedy  for 
their  previous  habits  of  excessive  drinking — this  Association  receives 
those,  exclusively ,  who  have  been  teviperate  all  their  lives  and  ivish 
to  practice  Total  Abstinence  as  self-sacrifice.  They  hope  thereby 
to  console  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  agony  caused  to  It  by  i 
excessive  drinking — to  make  reparation  for  intemperance — and  to  ] 
help  to  lessen  this  evil  which  is  such  a  disgrace  to  our  nation.  .[ 
11.  The  rules  for  the  Female  Branch  are  similar.  i 


Form  of  Heeoic  Offering.  | 

'  For  Thy  greater  glory  and  consolation,  0  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  !  • 
to  give  good  example,  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to  make  re-  i 
paration  for  the  sins  of  intemperance,  I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  j 
intoxicating  drink  during  my  life.' 

Emblem-Button  and  Card  of  the  Juvenile  Total  Abstinence 
League  of  the  Sacred  Hbaet. 

The  Emblem-Button  and  Card  of  the  '  Sacred  Heart  Total 
Abstinence  League '  are  given  to  children  to  keep  them  in  mind 
of  the  twenty-one  years'  pledge  taken  at  Confirmation,  or,  it  may 
be  at  an  earlier  period.    At  first,  it  will  be  better  to  give  them  to 
very  good  children,  on  whose  fidelity  parents  or  teachers  can 
depend.    They  should  be  previously  made  to  understand  thoroughly  \ 
the  words  and  object  of  the  principal  Pledge,  and  also  of  the  three  { 
'  Help  '  Pledges  printed  on  their  card.    They  should  also  be  made 
to  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the  principal  Pledge,  and  of  \ 
the  little  invocation  to  the  Sacred  Heart — Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ! 
give  me  grace  to  hecp  my  Pledge — to  be  recited  daily  at  morning  i 
and  night  prayers.    It  is  very  important,  where  possible,  that  the  ( 
children  should  previously  have  obtained  the  permission  of  their 
parents  for  the  Pledge  so  as  to  secure  their  hearty  co-operation. 

It  is  desii'able,  also,  that  there  should  be  a  public  renewal  of 
the  Pledge — suppose,  on  every  First  Friday — in  the  schoolroom  or 
elsewhere.    On  the  occasion  of  Confirmation,  the  names  should  j 
be  previously  filled  in  by  the  children  themselves,  or  by  their  I 
parents  or  teachers  or  others,  so  as  to  prevent  delay.    The  names  of  , 
the  children  who  take  the  Pledge  should  be  registered,  to  serve  as  a 
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check  to  be  kept  on  them  afterwards.  The  Emblem-Buttons 
jtiust  be  always  worn  openly,  and  should  they  be  lost,  must  be 
replaced  by  others.  Each  child  should  pay  a  penny  for  the 
Emblem-Button  and  Card,  as  children  do  not  attach  much  value 
to  anything  they  get  for  nothing.  Should  the  Pledge  be  given  in 
the  church,  other  than  at  Confirmation  time,  priests  may  desire  to 
make  the  Uttle  ceremony  more  solemn  by  lights,  singing,  &c. 
The  children's  parents,  teachers,  or  others,  having  already  filled 
in  the  name  and  date  on  each  Card,  the  Emblem-Button  and  Card 
might  be  handed  to  the  children,  while  these  or  similar  words 
might  be  pronounced  : — '  Eeceive  these  emblems  of  your  Pledge — 
remember  to  be  faithful  to  its  conditions,  in  honour  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.'  They  might  then  be  earnestly  encouraged  not  only  to 
practise  but  also  to  promote  Total  Abstinence,  reminding  them 
always  to  wear  their  Emblem  and  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over 
each  other's  fidelity. 

Juvenile  Total  Abstinence  Association  of  the  Sacked 

Heart. 

Saceed  Heart  Pledge. 

I  promise  in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  until  I  have  completed  my  twenty- 
first  year. 

Helps. 

1.  I  promise  to  repeat  my  Pledge,  night  and  morning,  together 
with  the  invocation, 

'  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  give  me  grace  to  keep  my  Pledge.' 

2.  I  promise  not  to  treat  any  person,  or  to  associate  with 
drinking  companions. 

3.  I  promise  not  to  go  to  public-hou.ses  to  procure  drink  for 
others. 

Date  Name  

[Parents  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  their  children  in  this 
holy  cause.] 

N.B. — The  Depot  for  'Heroic  Offering'  Cards,  Scarf-pins, 
Pendants,  Brooches,  Emblem-Buttons,  and  Cards,  is  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  North  William-street,  Dublin. 
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OE  now  more  than  a  century  the  question   of  the 


X  relation  to  one  another  of  the  first  three  Gospels  has 
been  under  keen  and  constant  discussion.  And  that  it  still 
continues  to  attract  to  itself  much  earnest  thought  and 
study  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  presents  other  aspects 
than  those  which  belong  to  a  mere  literary  puzzle. 
At  first  sight  indeed  the  question  may  seem  more  interest- 
ing than  important,  less  Scriptural  than  literary.  But  the 
history  of  its  protracted  discussion  has  only  too  clearly 
shown  that  other  interests  are  involved,  and  these  more 
than  ordinarily  grave.  The  question  does  not  stand  by 
itself.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  origin  of  our 
Gospels,  and  touches  upon  ground  no  less  sacred  than  the 
honesty  and  candour  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  authority 
of  their  records.  More  than  this,  the  very  nature  of  inspi- 
ration, its  character  and  extent,  is  at  stake,  not  to  speak  of 
the  doubt  and  darkness  it  casts  upon  the  beginnings  of 
Christian  history  and  the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
These,  of  course,  are  side  issues  in  the  controversy,  and 
sometimes  kept  well  out  of  sight.  ISievertheless  they  are 
there ;  and  it  is  only  v/hen  we  advert  to  their  presence,  and 
realise  that  principles  so  far  reaching  and  fundamental  are 
involved,  that  we  see  a  reason  for  the  present-day  promi- 
nence the  difficulty  has  secured  for  itself  in  the  departments 
of  hermeneutics  and  exegesis. 

In  a  preceding  paper ^  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
Synoptic  relations  were  outlined.  Throughout,  for  the  most 
part,  we  tried  to  keep  within  certain  limits,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  ftll  unnecessary  detail.  And  advisedly.  Did 
we  enter  more  fully  into  details,  a  question  already  vexatiously 
complicated  should  only  become  more  so,  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage,  and  statements  would  appear  which, 
however  certain  for  some,  should  at  most  be  only  probable  for 
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others.  Sufficient,  however,  was  said  to  show  that  our 
Gospels,  though  markedly  distinct  in  conception  and  com- 
position, have  yet  a  greater  amount  of  similarity  than  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  narratives  of  inde- 
pendent writers.  Similar  in  plan  and  style  and  incident, 
ihey  still  retain  their  peculiar  characteristics.  They  are 
the  same,  and  not  the  same ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  another  such  instance,  with  harmony  and  variety  so 
peculiarly  distributed  and  intertwined.  Like  and  unlike, 
they  meet  and  cross,  and  swerve  and  turn  aside,  after  a 
manner  apparently  so  capricious  as  to  remain  to  some 
extent  a  mystery,  whether  they  are  looked  upon  as  com- 
pletely distinct  or  as  mutually  dependent.  In  the  selection 
of  subject-matter,  in  the  succession  of  narratives,  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  presentation — under  all  and  each  of 
these  heads,  not  merely  in  thought,  but  often  in  form  of 
expression,  there  is  striking  agreement,  and  no  less  remark- 
able variety.  And  it  is  the  genesis  of  this  combination  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarit}^  with  its  varied  and  variable 
phenomena,  which  constitutes  what  has  now  come  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Neither  individually  nor  collectively  do  our  Gospels  give 
OS  anything  like  a  full  and  complete  life  of  our  Lord.  Of  the 
first  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  external  events, 
we  know  almost  next  to  nothing.  Cursorily,  a  few  incidents 
connected  with  the  Birth  and  Childhood  are  mentioned  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke;  and  in  these  consists  our  know- 
ledge of  a  period,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  accurately 
designated  the  Hidden  Life.  With  the  Baptism  commences 
the  more  formal  narrative.  But  even  here  there  is  neither 
the  fulness  nor  comprehensiveness  one  might  naturally 
expect.  Until  we  come  to  the  final  going  up  there  is  scarcely 
a  reference  to  the  work  in  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
province;  and  of  the  labours  in  Galilee,  to  which,  for  the 
most  part,  they  confine  themselves,  their  accounts  are  not 
by  any  means  exhaustive.  It  is  only  when  we  advert  to 
these  large  and  important  omissions,  and  remember  that 
in  a  life  extending  over  thirt3'-three  years  the  history  of  the 
last  six  months  occupies  a  half,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
week  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  contents  of 
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the  several  Gospels,  that  we  begin  to  realise  to  some  extent 
their  historical  incompleteness.-^    It  must  be  evident  that 
writers  who  made  such  omissions,  and  confined  themselves 
one  after  another  to  such  narrow  limits,  did  not  intend  to 
deal  historically  with  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer. 
Now  and  again  the  narratives  appear  to  have  more  or  less 
a  supplemental  character.    But,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
all  three  over  the  same  ground,  confining  themselves  within 
the  same  narrow  limits,  making  the  same  omissions,  and 
selecting  the  same  incidents  for  special  treatment.    To  a 
greater  extent  than  not  they  narrate  the  same  miracles  and 
report  the  same  discourses.    At  the  same  time  you  have  in 
each  Gospel  independent  omissions  and  peculiar  additions. 
And  if  the  history  be  harmonised,  and  then  divided  into 
eighty-nine  sections,  it  will  be  found  that  in  forty-two  of 
these  all  the  narratives  coincide,  that  twelve  more  are  given 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only,  that  five  are  common  to 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  that  fourteen  are  found  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.    To  these  must  be  added  five 
peculiar  to  St.  Matthew,  two  to  St.  Mark,  and  nine  to 
St.  Luke,  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.^    The  number 
selected  is,  of  course,  arbitrary,^  and  here  and  there  the 
sectional  divisions  will  depend  on  the  identification  of  similar 
events-    But,  allowing  siifficiently  for  these  drawbacks,  the 
proportions  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  amount  of 
coincident  and  peculiar  matter  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptists. 

For  the  most  part  the  same  general  plan — Baptism, 
Transfiguration,  and  Passion — runs  through  the  three.  But 
the  intervals  are  not  unfrequently  very  variously  filled  up. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  looking  at  a  landscape  from  a  distance 
and  at  closer  quarters.  The  great  landmarks  are  always 
unchanged,  and  relatively  maintain  their  positions,  but  on 
a  nearer  approach  the  variability  and  distinctness  of  the 
smaller  objects  become  more  noticeable.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Gospels.  The  main  facts,  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  preaching  in 


1  Thompson,  TFord,  Work,  and  Will,  pp.  1-6. 
'■'Smith.  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Gospels. 
Reuss  (Ristoire  h'angelique)  divides  into  124  sections. 
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Galilee,  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  Passion  and  Death 
and  Resurrection  are  always  the  same  substantially.  But 
the  details,  the  colouring,  the  linking  and  grouping  of  the 
coimective  incidents,  are  at  times  very  various,  and  form  a 
very  distinctive  feature  in  their  independence.  Obviously 
chronology  was  not  the  sole  determining  factor  of  their 
arrangement.  In  the  general  structure  of  the  Gospels  it 
guides  them,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  connecting  and 
filling  in  of  the  incidental  events.  But  not  exclusively. 
There  are  large  and  important  sections  where  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  at  work,  and  where  it  is  all  but 
certain  the  idea  of  time  was  made  subservient  to  some 
other  consideration.  The  rarity  of  chronological  data,  the 
vagueness  of  the  particles  of  time  they  use,  and  the  vari- 
ability and  looseness  with  which  events  are  in  places  strung 
together,  would  seem  to  make  this  more  than  probable. 
And  just  as  it  was  not  their  intention  to  give  us  a  full  and 
exhaustive  life  of  our  Lord,  so  neither  was  it  their  aim  to 
write  a  chronological  history  of  that  period.  Plistorical 
incompleteness  leads  up  to  and  prepares  the  way  for  un- 
scientific treatment.  The  existence  of  the  one  suggests  that 
of  the  other.  And  both  ideas  tlyrow  not  a  little  light  on 
the  apparent  incongruities  one  sometimes  finds  captiously 
pressed  into  real  contradictions. 

So  much  for  the  material  coincidences,  and  the  variety 
in  manner  and  method  of  presentation.  But  the  real 
difficulty  has  yet  to  come,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  verbal 
affinities.  Not  by  any  means  so  extensive  as  the  coinci- 
dences in  substance  and  subject-matter,  the  verbal  similarity 
is  still  sulSciently  so  and  of  such  a  character  as  so  far  to 
have  baffled  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  Here  more 
than  elsewhere  are  to  be  found  curious  agreements  and 
puzzling  divergences.  So  marked  in  places  are  the  parallel- 
isms in  words  and  grammatical  construction  between 
two  and  sometimes  the  three,  that  there  would  seem  little 
room  for  doubt  of  their  mutual  dependence.  While  again  in 
passages  almost  immediately  after,  the  divergences  are  so 
numerous  and  the  choice  of  words  so  different  that  even  an 
acquaintance  with  one  another's  writings  becomes  almost 
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inconsistent  and  incompatible.  Wayward  and  fickle  in  the 
extreme  it  is  never  continuous  for  any  considerable  length. 
Now  and  again,  but  not  so  often,  there  is  remarkable  coinci- 
dence even  in  the  purely  narrative  parts  such  as  for  instance 
in  the  Transfiguration  or  in  the  incident  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  But  for  the  most  part  and  naturally  the 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  in  the  recitative  parts  where  the 
words  of  others  are  quoted  or  reported,  and,  most  of  all,  in 
the  words  of  our  Lord. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  [says  Professor  Norton]^  of  this  verbal 
agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and 
particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus.     Thus  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
the  passages  verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents  ;  and 
of  this  about  seven-eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
others,  and  only  about  one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction, 
I  may  call  mere  narrative  in  which  the  Evangelist  speaking  in  his 
own  person  was  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions.  In 
Mark  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth  occurs  in 
the  narrative.    Luke  has  still  less  agreement  of  expression  with 
the  other  Evangelists.    The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount 
only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative — less  than  a  twentieth 
part.    The  proportions  should  be  further  compared  with  those 
which  the  narrative  part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which 
the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew's  narrative 
occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel,  Mark's  about  one-half, 
and  Luke's  about  one-third.    It  may  easily  be  computed,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the 
narrative  part  of  each  Gospel  compared  with  what  exists  in  the 
other  part,  is  about  in  the  following  ratios  :  In  Matthew  as  one  to 
somewhat  more  than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as 
one  to  ten. 

It  is  obvious  the  hypothesis  which  would  solve  the 
phenomena  involved  in  these  analyses,  must  advert  and  take 
into  account  the  various  relations  of  the  affinities.  Inter- 
woven with  the  similarity  there  is  dissimilarity,  and  this 
not  merely  in  subject-matter  but  also  in  form  of  expression. 
There  are  common  omissions  and  peculiar  additions. 
Harmony  and  variety  is  seen  to  interlace  in  the  sequence 
and  arrangement  and  order.     There  are  parallelisms  in 
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matter,  and  strange  intermittent  coincidences  in  language. 
Identity  of  range  is  combined  with  variety  of  treatment  and 
difference  of  style  with  unity  of  scope.  It  is  evident,  the 
problem  offers  manifold  phases  in  matter  and  form,  arrange- 
ment and  order,  addition  and  omission,  harmony  and  variety 
both  material  and  verbal,  and  the  theory  adopted  must  keep 
Well  in  sight  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained,  and,  apart 
£i-om  all  external  authority,  account  for  at  least  the  more 
striking  and  important  of  the  aftinities  and  diversities. 

In  the  days  when  verbal  inspiration  was  an  opinion 
more  probable  than  it  would  seem  to  be  now,  the  solution  of 
tbe  difficulty  was  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  nothing  easier, 
and  if  true,  nothing  more  satisfactory,  than  an  appeal  to 
inspiration  so  plenary  as  to  take  in  not  merely  the  thoughts 
and  judgments,  but  also  the  modes  and  method  of  arrange- 
ment, and  even  the  very  words  and  forms  of  expression. 
Keedless  to  say  on  an  inspirational  basis  so  extensive 
every  difficulty  disappeared,  and  practically  there  was  no 
such  problem  as  the  Synoptic.  But  for  him  who  is  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far — and  few  are,  if  any,  at  present — the 
difficulty  remains,  and  in  all  its  force.  For  now  nearly 
a  century,  no  question  has  obtruded  itself  with  such 
persistency;  yet  so  far  criticism  has  succeeded  only  in 
laying  bare,  with  the  skill  and  often  the  callousness  of  the 
anatomistj  the  details  of  the  phenomena.  Any  solution 
for  the  facts  observed,  for  the  so-called  'tendencies'  and 
'  aspects  '  and  '  phases,'  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
scientific,  has  yet  to  come.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no 
dearth  of  theories  and  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary,  a 
number  already  overwhelming  is  being  constantly  added  to  ; 
and  the  satisfying  qualities  of  all  both  old  and  new  are  best 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  still  for  more. 

By  common  consent,  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
sought  in  the  recognition  of  some  common  element  or 
source  in  our  Gosples,  though  there  still  continues  to  be  con- 
siderable controversy  as  to  its  exact  nature  and  character. 
Is  it  external  to  the  Gospels  ?  And  if  so,  was  it  written  or 
merely  oral  ?  or  are  Gospels  inter-dependent  ?  And  so  in 
all  we  have  three  distinct  classes  of  solution.    There  is  the 
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'  use-hypothesis,'  or  that  of  mutual  dependence,  that  one 
Gospel  was  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  another  ;  the 
hypothesis  of  an  original  written  Gospel  antecedent  to  any 
we  now  possess  aad  which  was  drawn  upon  by  all  three 
Evangelists  ;  and  the  supposition  of  a  well  defined  stereo- 
typed oral  tradition  which,  when  the  Gospels  came  to  be 
written,  incorporated  itself  somewhat  differently  in  each. 
To  these  three  distinct  methods  of  explanation  must  be 
added  a  fourth,  which  seeks  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  combination  or  modification  of  two  or  more  of  the 
preceding  hypotheses,  with  now  and  again  additional  com- 
plications. For  want  of  a  better  name,  it  will  not  be 
unsuggestive  if  we  refer  to  it  as  the  '  combinational '  hypo- 
thesis. 

(1.) — THE  USE-HYPOTHESIS 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
was  based  on  the  principle,  that  our  Gospels  are  inter- 
dependent, that  the  Evangelists  were  acquainted  with  one 
another's  writings,  and  each  made  use  of  the  other  in  the 
compilation  and  production  of  his  own.  Technically  the 
theory  is  variously  designated,  and  not  unfrequently  you  find 
it  alladed  to  as  the  '  copying'  or  'borrowing  '  theory  or  the 
system  of  '  mutual  dependence.'  It  is  a  question  merely  of 
name,  and  practically  in  all  the  fundamental  idea  is  the 
same,  that  our  Gospels  are  closely  related  and  exerted  a 
mutual  influence  upon  one  another  in  their  origin  and  pro- 
duction. Some  few,  evidently  not  of  the  blunt  school,  have 
found  fault  with  designations  so  expressive  as  in  some  way 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Evangelists  ;  and  so  we 
have  chosen  to  refer  to  the  theory  by  the  less  offensive 
though  more  indeterminate  title. 

Scarcely  anyone  will  deny  that  the  principle  in  itself  is 
an  obvious  one,  and,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  the  one  which 
would  first  suggest  itself  to  the  enquirer.  Undoubtedly,  it 
will  account  for  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  similarities ;  and,  if  not  unduly 
pressed,  it  in  no  way  collides  with  the  more  orthodox  views 
of  inspiration.  So  far  it  is  plausible,  but  no  farther.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  the  Gospels  are  compared,  and  a  careful 
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analysis  of  their  harmony  and  variety  adverted  to,  that 
its  inadequacy  as  a  complete  solution  becomes  apparent. 
It  almost  completely  ignores  the  divergences,  both 
material  and  verbal ;  and  in  any  of  its  forms  seems 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  apparent  incongruities  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Synoptists.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  speak  in  theory,  and  abstractions  are 
always  more  or  less  nebulous  and  intangible.  But  it  is 
quite  another  matter  when  the  level  of  practice  is  reached, 
and  it  is  asked  which  is  the  earlier  Gospel  and  which  the 
later,  which  the  '  borrowed '  and  which  the  '  used,'  which 
the  '  copy  '  and  which  the  '  exemplar  '  ?  And  it  is  a  curious 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  of  the  six  possible  combinations 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not 
found,  and  continues  to  secure  for  itself  able  and  learned 
critics.  It  may  be  useful  and,  perhaps,  not  uninteresting  to 
tabulate  these  various  orders  of  priority  and  combinations 
of  inter-use,  and  to  mention  a  few  of  the  better  known 
names  associated  with  each  : — 


FmsT 

Second 

Thied 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke  ;  Hug,  Patrizzi,  Kiel,  Henssten- 

berg. 

Matthew 

Luke 

Mark ;   Griesbach,  Delitzch, 

Mayer, 

Bleek. 

Mark 

Matthew 

Luke,  Stow,  Reuss,  Tholuck, 

"Weiss. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matthew  ;  Lachmann,  Hitzig, 

,  Holtz- 

mann,  Volkmar. 

Luke 

Matthew 

Mark  ;  Biisching,  Evanson. 

Luke 

Mark 

Matthew  ;  Vogel,  and  others.' 

And  this  diversity  of  opinion,  were  there  no  other 
objection  to  the  hypothesis,  should  in  itself  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  receiving  with  caution  a  theory  which  can  be 
so  variable.  It  is  a  case  where  one  might  have  hoped,  and 
reasonably,  for  a  clear  and  undisputed  proof  of  inter- 
dependence, if  our  Gospels  were  really  so  related.  Instead 
of  that  we  are  offered  a  series  of  conflicting  and  contra- 
dictory conclusions.  What  to  one  is  epitomatory  and 
compendious  is  to  another  compleujientary  or  supplemental. 


1  For  fuller  lists  see  Alford'a  (/reek  Testament,  vol.  i  pp.  3,  4  ;  Uiblic 
Stndia,  vol.  i  ;  Anew  theory  of  tte  Synoptic  Go-peb. 
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The  Gospel  which,  on  the  authority  of  one  group  of  critics 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  others,  is  in  the  no  less  certain 
opinion  of  an  equally  capable  group  a  condensation  and 
compression  of  the  preceeding.  It  is  a  case  of  the  first 
being  last  and  the  last  first.  In  turn  each  Gospel  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  as  the  basis  for  others,  to  occupy  the 
middle  position,  to  represent  the  final  narrative.  In  every 
case  the  evidence,  the  criteria,  the  material  worked  upon, 
is  the  same,  namely,  the  Gospels  themselves,  yet  a  Babel 
of  voices  the  most  dissonant,  and  of  opinions  the  most 
fluctuable  is  the  result.  When  we  are  told  by  men  of 
research  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the  primi- 
tive narrative,  the  nucleus  of  those  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  as  Wilke  and  Baur  inform  us  ;  and  again,  and  no 
less  plainly,  that  the  same  Gospel  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
compendious,  and  subsequent  to  the  other  two,  as  Biisching 
and  Griesbach  assure  us,  surely  we  cannot  be  found  fault 
with  for  an  absence  of  the  progressive  spirit  if  we  refuse  to 
accept  conclusions  so  chameleon-like,  and  elect  to  remain 
as  we  were. 

Evidently  the  question  is  largely  dependent,  though  not 
entirely,  on  the  position  to  be  assigned  to  St.  Mark.  Of 
the  three  bis  is  the  briefest  Gospel,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
shortest ;  and  of  the  matter  common  to  all,  his,  for  the  most 
part,  is  made  up.^  Yet  the  result  of  criticism,  after  now 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  analysing,  is  anything  but 
hopeful  for  the  future.  Up  to  this  day  three  views  are 
maintained,  and  though  not  with  equal  ardour,  still 
sufficiently  so,  as  to  make  us  doubt  its  capabilities  on  this 
point.  Some  would  have  it  that,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  the 
original  Gospel,  out  of  which  grew,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  fuller  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Others 
see,  in  what  they  term  its  epitomatory  character,  a  clear 
proof  that  it  is  a  condensation  and  compression  of  the  other 
two,  and,  therefore,  subsequent  to  them  in  time.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  many  capable  and  no  less  able  critics  who  are 


1  St  Murk  lias  39  sections  common  to  all  three;  23  common  to  him  and 
St.  M.atthew;  and  13  common  to  him  and  St.  Luke. 
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of  opinion  that,  though  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
Gospel,  it  is  independent  of  the  third,  and  forms  the 
transitional  link  between  it  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
Keim  has  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  it  was  the  aim  of 
St.  Mark  to  combine  the  salient  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  to  weave  together  the  Judaic 
tendencies  of  the  one,  and  the  universalistic  spirit  of  the 
other.  There  is  scarcely  a  verse  of  the  same  Gospel,  which 
does  not  furnish  Keuss  and  Keveille,  with  unmistakable 
signs  of  its  complete  and  total  independence  and  originality. 
While  Hilgenfield,  and  others,  are  quite  content  vyith  the 
old  traditional  belief,  which  thinks  St.  Mark  has  found  his 
proper  place,  in  the  canonical  position  assigned  him  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  What  to  one  has  been  the 
nucleus  is  to  another  the  final  toach.  The  same  evidence 
suffices  to  prove  St.  Mark  the  first  and  last  and  intermediate. 
Where  one  sees  the  throwing  off  of  the  more  full,  another 
thinks  he  perceives  the  expansion  of  the  more  meagre. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  opinions  so  arbitrary  and  con- 
clusions so  variable  ?  One  thing  is  beautifully  certain,  that 
all  these  cannot  be  true,  and  they  discredit  the  methods  of 
reasoning  which  results  in  such  confusion.  Nor  is  there 
anything  cynical  in  the  remark  that  where  criticism  is  so 
divided  there  can  scarcely  be  any  decisive  evidence  as  far  as 
internal  analysing  goes  of  the  priority  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Gospels. 

When  from  the  same  evidence  conclusions  so  divergent 
can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  one  naturally 
shrinks  from  entering  upon  ground  where  all  seems  so  slippery 
and  uncertain.  We  freely  admit,  a  principle  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence will  to  some  extent  explain  the  general  similarities, 
the  common  omissions,  and  coincident  agreements  of  our 
Gospels.  And  were  these  the  only  features  of  the  problem, 
the  '  use  '-hypothesis  would  have  gone  a  good  distance 
towards  solving  it.  But  there  are  other  phases  beside  the 
similarities.  There  are  also  discrepancies  and  differences, 
at  least  apparent,  peculiarities  and  variations  both  in  matter 
and  manner  of  treatment,  and  these  oar  theory  either 
quietly  brushes  aside  or  completely  ignores.    Perhaps  in  the 
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circumstances,  silence  was  the  better  course ;  for  on  no  sup- 
position which  so  closely  knits  the  Gospels  together  can  the 
variations  be  adequately  explained.  Arrange  them  as  we  will, 
the  longer  Gospel  first  and  the  shorter  last,  or  vice  versa, 
the  peculiar  omissions  of  miracles  and  discourses,  and  the 
compression  of  others,  not  to  speak  of  now  and  again  way- 
ward additions,  must  always  be  a  difficulty.  If  one  Evangehst 
used  the  Gospel  of  his  predecessor  we  can  readily  see  how 
a  portion  of  the  former  might  incorporate  itself  in  the  latter, 
how  there  would  be  sameness  in  the  miracles  narrated  and 
the  sermons  reported,  and  how  even  in  their  verbal  and 
sentential  arrangements,  there  might  in  places  be  a  blending 
of  style  and  conformity  in  the  words  and  grammatical 
constructions  employed.  But  if  St.  Matthew,  for  instance, 
records  a  certain  number  of  discourses  and  miracles,  and 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  elect  to  make  use  of  these,  why  do 
they  deal  apparently  so  capriciously  with  them,  now  addmg, 
now  condensing,  and  now  omitting,  what,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  was  as  suitable  to  their  purpose  as  the  matter  they 
added  ?  We  know  the  fact ;  we  are  asking  for  the  why  and 
wherefore  ;  and  a  theory  which  professes  to  tell  us  and  does 
not  do  so  must  at  least  be  thought  inadequate. 

If  what  we  have  been  saying  is  true,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  could  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Synoptists  to 
supplement  one  another.  This  is  the  simplest,  and  perhaps 
as  probable  as  any  other,  of  the  various  forms  of  the  mutual 
dependence  system.  The  fourth  Gospel,  too,  is  supplemen- 
tary, and  this  may  seem  to  favour  the  idea.  But  it  is  entirely 
different  with  the  first  three  Gospels.  In  their  narratives 
there  are  very  little  traces  of  a  supplemental  character,  and 
the  few  there  are,  are  not  always  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion. Evidently  any  arrangement  which  will  make  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  follow  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  is  out  of 
the  question.  Of  all  Gospels  his  is  the  last  one  would 
have  expected  to  see  put  forward  as  supplemental.  Nor  at 
present,  though  not  so  in  the  past,  does  the  opinion  obtain 
with  any  force  or  cogency.  His  Gospel  is  short,  the  shortest 
of  the  three.  In  the  beginning  and  end,  too,  and  here  and 
there  through  the  narrative,  there  are  large  omissions  ;  and 
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so  far  there  is  nothing  inimical  to  a  supplemental  character. 
But  why  not  have  passed  over  other  events  and  incidents 
on  the  same  principle  of  omission  ?  There  was  scarcely  any 
use  in  going  over  ground  already  treated  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  more  especially  if  the  complemental  Gospel 
scarcely  adds  to  our  information.  Now  and  again  there 
is  plenty  of  circumstantial  and  minute  detail.  Bat  this  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  supplemental.  For  the  most 
part,  the  same  incidents  are  told,  and  the  same  plan  observed. 
And  when  we  come  to  look  for  the  additional  information — 
for  the  knowledge  which  would  increase  that  already 
possessed — it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  about  twenty  verses 
which  tell  us  of  two  miracles  and  one  parable.^  Surely  the 
scope  of  such  a  narrative  could  not  have  been  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  previous  records.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  St.  Mark  could  have  taken  upon  himself  in  an  age  not 
at  all  given  to  writing  and  by  no  means  literary  to  write  a 
supplementary  Gospel  so  meagre  and  scanty  in  additional 
information. 

For  a  much  similar  reason  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
cannot  be  thought  supplementary  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  or 
St.  Matthew  to  that  of  St.  Luke.  At  first  sight,  perhaps,  the 
initiatory  chapters  of  both  Gospels  might  seem  to  favour  the 
view.  The  main  facts  are  recorded  in  both :  that  our  Lord 
was  miraculously  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  the  birth 
took  place  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  the  Holy  Family  afterwards 
resided  at  Na/areth.  And  in  detail  what  one  omits  the  other 
adds.  In  the  one  we  have  the  successive  revelations  to  St. 
Joseph,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.  In  the  other  the  Anunciation,  the  visit 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  taxing,  the  visit  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the  testimonies  of 
Anna  and  Simeon.  So  far,  they  are  complemental,  or  may 
be  so  ;  but  if  we  continue  our  examination  very  little  trace 
of  such  a  character  will  be  noticed,  on  the  contrary,  many 
things  inconsistent  and  opposed  to  the  supposition  cannot 
fail  to  be  observed.    St.  Luke  could  not  have  supplemented 


Westcott,  Study  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  vii.  p.  3G9. 
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St.  Matthew,  for  there  are  most  important  portions  {e.g.,. 
ch.xxv.,  much  of  ch.  xiii.,  ch.  xv.)  of  the  first  Gospel  omitted 
in  the  third.  Nor  could  St.  Matthew  have  supplemented 
St.  Luke  for  the  same  reason,  having  passed  over  almost;  all 
of  the  important  section  (Luke  ix.  51-xviii.  15)  besides  very 
much  matter  in  other  parts.  To  say  that  these  parts  were 
originally  in  both  Gospels,  but  subsequently  fell  out  of  one, 
scarcely  needs  serious  refutation.  Statements  of  that  kind 
only  show  the  helplessness  of  a  supplemental  hypothesis 
and  the  exactions  it  can  make  in  a  case  of  distress. 

But,  perhaps,  the  materials  of  the  fuller  Gospels  are  to 
be  found  '  in  their  simplest  ground  work  '  in  St.  Mark,  and 
the  shortest  Gospel  is  the  incipient  form  of  the  more 
expanded  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  So  at 
least  say  Holtzmann  and  Weizacker  and  Wernle.^  But 
an  '  expansionist '  policy  is  hard  to  defend  in  the  case  of  the 
Gospels.  For  though  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  shortest,  and 
contains  the  fewest  events  and  discourses,  in  those  which 
he  does  narrate,  he  is  the  fullest  and  most  particular  and 
circumstantial  of  the  three.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  nar- 
rative which  he  gives  in  common  with  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Lake  to  which  he  does  not  contribute  some  special 
feature.^  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  in  matter 
the  second  Gospel  is  practically  contained  in  the  other  two, 
and  that  in  order,  it  now  and  again  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  originality.  But  if  the  first  and  third  Gospels  are 
expansions  of  the  second,  how  account  for  the  absence  of  no 
less  than  eight  distinct  sections  contained  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  from  St.  Matthew  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  from 
that  of  St.  Luke.  Explanations  of  the  omission  of  these 
sections,  more  or  less  ingenious  and  plausible,  have  been 
offered.  But  as  a  writer  in  the  New  World  has  observed^ 
they  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  we  know  more 
than  we  do  know.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  order  of 
events  in  St.  Mark,  as  compared  with  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  '  bears  incontestably  the  stamp  of  originality.' 
That  his  order  in  places  is  peculiar  some  will  deny ;  but 

1  Cf.  the  New  World,  vol.  ix.  No.  xxxv.  Sept.  1900. 

2  Westcott,  Stiidi/  of  the  Gospels,  eh.  -vii  p,  :jfi6. 
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few  -will  concede  that  it  is  more  marked  and  distinct  than 
that  of  the  other  two.  As  harmonists  only  too  well  know 
the  arrangement  of  St.  Matthew  is  so  artificial  as  to 
make  his  Gospel  more  a  treatise  than  a  narrative  and 
the  hardest  to  bring  into  line  with  the  others.'  And  of 
St.  Luke's  freedom  in  regard  to  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  it  is 
sufficient  to  allude  to  the  large  gaps  in  his  narrative  corre- 
sponding to  Mark  vi.  -15-viii.  26  and  ix.  41-x.  12.  In  the 
light  of  these  considerations  it  is  somewhat  premature  to 
speak  of  the  emergence,  as  Holtzmann  does,  of  the  Markian 
priority  from  the  hypothetical  stage  ;  and  it  is  sailing  rather 
close  to  the  wind  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  seriously 
shaken. 

Neither  will  the  postiilation  of  a  copying  or  borrowing 
principle,  however  applied,  explain  the  sequential  variations. 
Not  completely  chronological  and  scarcely  ever  intending  to 
be  rigidly  so  the  Synoptists  are  not  always  together  in  their 
order  and  arrangement.  In  the  general  structure  of  their 
Gospels,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  common  plan,  and  for  the  mof^t 
part  important  events  observe  within  certain  limits  the  same 
relative  positions.  In  the  lesser  incidents,  too,  there  is 
striking  and  fairly  continuous  agreement  ;  but  not  always. 
Now  and  again  there  is  considerable  variation.  The  healing 
of  the  possessed  Gadarenes,  for  instance,  which  St.  Matthew 
places  before  the  parable  of  the  sower,  is  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  narrated  after  that  event.  St.  Mark  relates  that 
St.  Peter  was  called  to  be  a  disciple  before  the  public  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  at  Capbarnaum  ;  but  St.  Luke  represents  the 
call  as  taking  place  subsequent  to  our  Lord's  leaving  the 
city.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  both  differ  from  St.  Luke 
in  the  order  of  the  Temptations,  and  St.  Luke  follows  an 
order  of  his  own  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  charge  that  he 
cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  many  such  instances^  which  must  be  familiar  to 
every  student  of  the  Gospels.  As  we  have  said,  in  order  and 
arrangement  substantially  they  are  the  same.    At  the  same 

The  Afonth,  .lanuarv,  1875. 

For  fuller  list  see  Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  217,248, 
249,  2nd  edition. 
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time  there  are  peculiar  divergences.  So  far  as  the  order  or 
arrangement  of  events  is  the  same  is  it  lawful  to  appeal  to 
an  acquaintance  with  or  use  of  one  another's  v?ritings  ;  but 
when  they  differ  it  is  scarcely  of  avail.  Evidently  their 
intention  was  not  a  corrective  one  seeing  that  each  and  all 
were  inspired.  And  if  St.  Luke  borrowed  from  St.  Matthew, 
or  Bt.  Mark  copied  from  St.  Luke,  how  is  it  in  a  matter 
comparatively  of  such  little  importance  as  arrangement  they 
differ,  when  a  common  order,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  would 
have  served  their  purpose  just  as  well?  The  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and  instead  of  explaining  only 
heightens  the  difficulty. 

But  it  is  only  when  the  verbal  phenomena  come  to  be 
examined  and  accounted  for  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  '  use  '- 
hypothesis  is  fully  realised.  However  extensively  the 
Synoptists  might  have  used  one  another's  writings  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  see  how  in  matter  and  arrangement  each 
Gospel  might  still  differ  and  have  its  own  peculiarities.  But 
how  happens  it,  that  when  one  Evangelist  commences  to 
copy  or  borrow  the  words  of  another  he  deals  with  them  so 
capriciously?  Earely,  if  ever,  even  in  the  recitative  parts, 
where  the  sentential  similarities  are  strongest  and  most 
marked,  is  their  absolute  conformity  for  any  considerable 
length.  Fitful  and  wayward,  almost  weird  in  character,  the 
similarity  between  the  three  begins  and  wavers  and  ends  in 
modes  and  manners  most  inexplicable.  Let  anyone  take  for 
himself  and  collate  and  examine  one  of  these  verbally  coin- 
cident passages.  And  it  is  only  by  a  personal  examination 
and  preferably  in  the  Greek,  the  original  language,  that  the 
difficulty  of  their  interlacements  and  the  helplessness  of  a 
copying  theory  to  explain  them  become  evident.  Two  or 
three  sentences  will  be  noticed  strikingly  like  in  perhaps 
all  three  narratives ;  then  will  follow  three  or  four  just  as 
different ;  while  between  v/ill  be  a  sentence  or  two  of  mixed 
character,  partly  like  and  partly  unlike.  Sentences  will  be 
observed  with  the  thoughts  perfectly  the  same,  scarcely  a 
difference  in  the  three  save  here  and  there  a  slight  adjust- 
ment or  variation  in  the  order  of  the  words.  Now  and 
again  synonyms  will  be  introduced  such  as  /3ao-iAeta  t6v  6eov 
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for  Paa-tXeta   tov    -arpos   /J-ov   OX   koi-io/jtos   for    \ovs   OV  dyaffov 

TTOiiiv  for  K-aAiDi  TToteti'  which  as  far  as  can  be  seen  leave  the 
meaning  uuchanged. 

Now,  what  could  have  been  the  object  of  transpositions 
so  slight?  If  St.  Luke  wrote  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
before  him,  where  was  the  need  of  changing  what  he 
saw  there  :  '  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God  ' 
(Mark  x.  27)  into  '  The  things  that  are  impossible  with  man 
are  possible  "^s  ith  God '  (Luke  xviii.  27)  ?  And  if  St.  Matthew's 
be  the  latest  Gospel,  and  it  was  written  with  St.  Luke's  in 
sight,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  any  necessity  for  a 

substitution    such  as    Kai   ovoels    e-iyaCja-Ktt.  -nv    viou  (Matt- 

xi.  27)  for  what  was  practically  the  same : — Kal  6vdeh 
yivuio-Kii  Tt's  ka-Tiv  6  vio?  (Luke  X.  22).  Nor  could  St.  Mark, 
if  he  were  copying  from  St.  Matthew,  be  the  author 
of :  '  And  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  take 
nothing  for  the  way  but  a  staff  only  .  .  .  [and]  be  shod 
with  sandals  '  (Mark  vi.  8) ;  when  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
read  so  differently  in  the  Gospel  he  was  using :  '  Do  not 
possess  gold  .  .  .  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff'  (Matt.  x.  10). 
Surely,  if  the  thoughts  were  worth  retaining,  so  also  were 
the  words  ;  and,  if  not,  what  principle  could  have  guided 
them  in  changes  so  characterless  ?  It  could  not  have  been 
that  the  words  and  phrases  were,  in  all  cases,  faulty — we 
are  prescinding  now,  of  course,  from  inspiration — and  that  a 
subsequent  Evangelist  was  seeking  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
his  predecessor.  For  one  would  then  expect  the  later 
Gospel  to  be  much  more  clear  and  lucid  than  the  earlier, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  very  often  the  case.  Thus 
Mark  vi.  45-51  is  no  more  definite  in  meaning  than  its 
parallel  in  Matthew  xiv.  22-28  ;  nor  is  Matthew  xx.  19  less 
lucid  than  Mark  ix.  30.  Instead  of  that,  what  already  was 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  Hebrew  Evangelist  becomes  obscured 
by  omission  in  the  shorter  Gospel.^  In  iNIark  x.  2  the 
omission  of  the  phrase,  Kara,  -rraa-av  alriav,  does  not  make 
for  clearness  ;  and  again,  by  omission,  in  Mark  xii.  35,  the 
meaning,  perhaps,  is  not  so  defined."    In  places,  it  is  true, 


1  Knapc-nbaur.  .S7.  .Van:,  pp.  70,  l  Ou',  21.'.,  P.0] ,  306,  ;H9,  :154,  .370. 
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the  addition  of  a  clause  or  the  transposition  of  the  words 
would  seem  to  dispel  confusion.  But  the  reverse  is  often 
the  case,  as  in  the  transaction  of  the  fig-tree,  where,  by  the 
addition  of  the  clause,  6v  yap  Kaipos  o-vkoji',  the  sense  has 
become  as  barren  of  meaning  as  the  fig-tree  was  of  fruit. 
To  attribute  these  changes  to  caprice  is  no  explanation  ;  it 
is  entirely  gratuitous  and  derogatory  to  the  position  of  an 
inspired  Evangelist.  Yet  who  will  dare  to  say  it  was  the 
intention  of  St.  Mark  to  render  hazy  and  confused  what 
already  had  been  told  sufiiciently  clear  and  simple  ? 

The  Mark  hypothesis,  which  gives  priority  to  St.  Mark, 
and  supposes  his  Gospel  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
others,  is  beset  with  similar  difficulties.  Witness,  for 
instance,  what  must,  on  this  theory,  be  the  strange  mani- 
pulation of  the  episode  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  In  St.  Mark, 
James  and  John  ask  the  question,  and  receive  the  answer. 
But  St.  Matthew,  notwithstanding  he  had  that  Gospel 
before  him,  and  knew  it  to  be  inspired,  represents  the 
mother  as  petitioning  for  the  children,  and  our  Lord 
making  answer  to  the  sons.  And  it  is  pretty  well 
the  same  in  the  much  similar  question  about  prece- 
dence in  general  among  the  disciples.  St.  Mark  (ix.  33-37) 
introduces  the  child  after  the  question  is  disposed  of,  and 
apparently  with  a  purpose  foreign  to  it.  St.  Luke  on  the 
other  hand  (ix.  46-48),  represents  him  as  brought  in  by 
Ciirist  as  a  type  of  humihty  and  in  connection  with  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  the  assignation  of  a  cause  for  the  use 
of  parables,  St.  Mark  (iv.  11,  etff.),  represents  our  Lord  as 
saying  that  he  spoke  in  parables  '  that  [tVa]  seeing  thej'^  may 
see,  and  not  perceive,'  while  in  St.  Matthew  the  reason  given 
is  '  therefore  [Sta  tovto]  do  I  speak  to  them  in  parables, 
because  [on]  seeing  they  see  not.'  In  other  words  in  St. 
Mark  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  parabolic  method  is 
to  harden  the  hearers,  while  in  St.  Matthew  the  method  of 
teaching  was  employed  by  way  of  adaptation  to  their  defective 
understanding.  Again  there  are  apparent  discrepancies 
between  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  which  it  is  not  prob- 
able St.  Luke  would  have  passed  over  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  if  he  used  these  Gospels  to  the  extent  supposed. 
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And  this  probability  becomes  still  more  strong  when  we 
remember  that  these  incongruities  are  sometimes  and  by 
able  commentators  pressed  into  real  contradictons.  Take  for 
instance  the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  two  blind  men 
near  Jericho.  St.  Mark  speaks  ofnue  blind  man,  Bartimaeus 
by  name,  and  says  that  he  was  healed  as  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  went  oxit  of  the  city.  St.  Matthew  agrees  as  to 
place,  but  says  there  were  two  blind  men  cured.  Now  the 
whole  question  turns  on  the  point — was  Bartimaeus  one  of 
the  tvs'o  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  or  were  there  three 
altogether?  It  is  a  question  of  identity  or  mere  similarity. 
But  if  St.  Luke  were  using  these  Gospels  could  he  have  failed 
to  notice  the  simliarity,  and  to  advert  to  the  confusion  that 
might  afterwards  arise  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  likely  be  would 
have  passed  by  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
without  a  word  of  warning  or  reconciliation  ?  Instead  of 
that  he  intensifies  the  difficulty  by  speaking  of  one  blind 
man  who,  he  says,  was  healed  as  our  Lord  drew  nigh  to  the 
city. 

These  are  not  real  contradictions,  at  most  only  apparent 
incongruities ;  and  since  similarity  does  not  always  mean 
identity  admit  of  reasonable  explanation.  But  they  are  entirely 
out  of  harmony  and  incompatible  with  a  theory,  which  knits 
our  Gospels  so  closely  together  as  does  the  'use '-hypothesis. 
For,  granted  any  order  of  priority  there  will  always  be 
parallelisms  where  the  later  Gospel  is  less  lucid  and  more 
obscure.  It  is  not  altogether  true  to  say  with  Sanday  that 
the  merits  of  a  theory  are  always  to  be  judged  on  its 
capability  to  account  for  the  phenomena  or  difficulties  it  is 
trying  to  solve.  But  even  were  it  true  the  '  use  '-hypothesis 
would  stand  condemned.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  represents  the 
Evangelists  as  dealing  with  one  another's  writings  now 
adding,  now  omitting,  and  now  capriciously  changing  seems 
irreconcilable  with  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
narratives  they  were  using.*  We  are  told,  and  we  believe  it, 
that  the  Evangelists  were  poor,  simple,  honest-God-fearing 
men  with  little  learning  and  less  literary  inclinations.  Yet 
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how  opposed  to  such  a  character  and  how  alien  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  lived  in  this  theory  of  constant  correction  and 
incessant  changing. 

Devoid  of  historical  foundation  and  with  nothing  to 
support  it  but  internal  evidence,  always  the  most  slippery  ^ 
of  arguments,  the  theory  has  now  for  some  considerable 
time  been  losing  force.  Thinly  veiled,  indeed,  it  sometimes 
makes  its  appearance  in  what  is  known  as  the  'acquaintance' 
hypothesis — that  the  Gospel  similarities  are  to  be  explained, 
not  so  much  by  an  actual  use  as  an  acquaintance  with  one 
another's  writings.  But  this  does  not  bring  us  much  farther  ; 
and  is  open  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objections  of  the 
preceding  principle.  A  single  perusal  explains  nothing ; 
and  a  minute  study  of  another's  narratives  at  a  time  when 
there  was  such  a  stream  of  oral  tradition  is  not  probable.^ 
For  the  most  part  the  '  use  '-hypothesis  is  now  only 
mentioned  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
principle  of  solution.  Some,  as  Steinkiste  and  Olshausen, 
combine  it  with  the  theory  of  oral  tradition.  Others,  as 
Witticben,  take  it  in  connection  with  antecedently  written 
documents.  While  there  are  not  wanting  critics,  such  as 
Weiss  and  Pflenderer,  who  speak  of  a  '  two-source  '  hypo- 
thesis and  '  logia  collections  '  and  other  external  elements. 
It  would  be  an  interminable  task  even  were  it  useful  to  go 
through  these  combinations,  Vv'here  often  the  understanding 
of  the  theory  is  of  as  much  difficulty  as  the  solution  of  the 
the  problem.  It  is  said  that  criticism  can  do  wonderful 
things  ;  and  it  can.  The  variability  of  the  '  use  '-hypothesis 
is  an  example.  But  there  are  some  things  it  cannot  do. 
It  may  work  and  labour,  but  if  God  be  not  with  it  it  may 
work  itself  to  death  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the 
attempted  evolution  of  the  mutual  dependence  theory. 

Thomas  J.  Butlee. 


1  Speaker's  Commenlary  N.T.,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii. 
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GALWAY  'COLLEGIATE' 

THE  civil  history  of  Galway  is  peculiar  ;  but  still  more 
peculiar  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  '  Citie  of 
the  Tribes.'  In  strictness  the  term  city  never  did  apply  to 
the  place,  though  used  as  a  courtesy  title  so  long  as  the 
office  of  warden  was  continued.  The  great  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  very  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  Ireland ;  but  although,  like  the  Vicar 
of  Bray,  it  has  been  twice  Catholic  and  twice  Protestant, 
and  has  remained  Protestant  since  the  surrender  to  William's 
general,  Ginckle,  in  1691,  it  has  at  no  time  been  accorded 
the  dignity  of  a  cathedral,  never  having  been  the  church  of 
the  diocesan.    The  following  account  is  from  Hardiman  : — 

This  ancient  and  venerable  edifice,  which  for  extent  and 
architectural  beauty  is  inferior  to  very  few  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  stands  a  lasting  testimonial  of  the  piety, 
wealth,  and  public  spirit  of  its  founders,  the  former  inhabitants 
of  Galway.  It  is  situate  on  a  gentle  eminence  nearly  on  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town,  and  contiguous  to  the  river,  on 
the  site  of  a  small  chapel,  which  was  the  original  and  only  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  settlers  until,  their  wealth  and 
aflBuence  having  increased  with  their  industry  and  trade,  they 
resolved  to  adorn  the  town  by  erecting  a  more  superb  structure 
for  the  service  of  the  Deity.  The  present  chm-ch  was  accordingly 
founded  in  1320,  and  on  its  completion  was  solemnly  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  who  was 
chosen  as  the  patron  of  the  town  in  consequence  of  its  early  and 
extensive  commerce.  The  original  foundation  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  piety  of  individual  benefactors  until,  in  course  of 
time,  it  became  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
Ireland.' 

The  year  1484  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of 
Galway,  owing  to  the  distinct  advance  made  in  self-govern- 
ment both  as  regards  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Eichard  III.  was  by  no  means  the  monster  with  which 
Shakspeare's  creation  has  familiarized  us.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  conduct  by  which  he  raised  himself  to  the 
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throne,  he  filled  it  more  worthily  than  many  others  whose 
claim  was  never  questioned.  He  showed  a  willingness  to 
confer  freedom  on  towns ;  which  induced  the  inhabitants  of 
Galway  to  approach  the  throne,  praying  that  they  might  be 
at  liberty  to  elect  thenceforth  a  mayor  and  bailiffs.  A.  royal 
charter  was  accordingly  granted,  dated  at  Westminster  the 
14th  December,  1484,  whereby  the  king  confirmed  all  former 
grants,  and  renewed  the  powers  to  levy  tolls  and  customs 
which  he  directed  should  be  applied  towards  '  the  murage 
and  pavage  of  the  town.'  He  also  granted  license  that  they 
might  for  ever  chose  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  and  ordained 
that  no  person  whatsoever  should  enter  the  town  without 
license  ;  and  particularly  ordained  and  granted  that  from 
thenceforth  neither  the  lord  Mac  William  of  Clanrickarde 
nor  his  heirs  should  have  any  rule  or  power  whatsoever 
either  to  act,  exact,  ordain,  or  dispose  of  anything  therein 
by  land  or  by  water,  as  he  and  his  predecessors  were 
anciently  accustomed  to  do,  without  the  special  license,  and 
by  the  consent  and  superintendence  of,  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
and  corporation,  to  whom  he  granted  plenary  powers  and 
authority  to  rule  and  govern  the  town.  The  first  mayor 
(Pyerse  Lynche)  and  the  first  bailiffs  (Andrew  Lynche 
Fitz-Stevne  and  Jhamis  Lynche  Fitz-Martin)  were  accord- 
ingly elected  under  this  charter  on  the  1st  August,  1485, 
and  were  sworn  into  office  ou  the  29th  of  September  follow- 
ing, which  practice  was  continued  till  1841,  when  the  long 
list  of  mayors  closes. 

But  the  year  1484  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
adoption  of  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  which  is,  I  believe, 
unique — at  all  events,  in  the  history  of  the  British  Islands. 
G-alway,  as  already  mtimated,  was  never  the  see  of  a  bishop 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date  (1831).  The  town  anciently 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Annaghdown,  which,  in  1324, 
was  united  (somewhat  harshly.  Bishop  Healy  thinks)  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Tuam  ;  and  since  that  union  it  was  governed 
by  vicars  nominated  by  that  see.  In  the  year  1484  the 
inhabitants  prevailed  on  Donat  O'Murray,  then  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  to  release  the  town  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  to 
erect  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate  of  exempt 
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jurisdiction,  to  be  governed  by  a  warden  and  vicars,  who 
were  to  be  presented  and  solely  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  As  this  act  required  the  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  the  Pope,  a  petition  from  the  townsmen  was 
forwarded  to  Eome,  in  which  they  described  themselves  as 
'  modest  and  civil  people,'  and  represented  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country  as  a  savage  race,  brought  up  in 
woods  and  mountains,  unpolished  and  illiterate,  by  whom 
they  were  often  disturbed  in  exercising  the  duties  of  their 
religion  ;  that  they  were  often  robbed  and  murdered  by 
them,  and  were  in  continual  danger,  and  likely  to  suffer 
much  more  if  not  speedily  succoured.  They,  therefore, 
prayed  that  his  Holiness  would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the 
institution  of  the  archbishop. 

The  account  here  given  of  their  neighbours  by  the 
'  modest  and  civil  people '  is  not  a  flattering  one,  and, 
doubtless,  is  not  wholly  undeserved.  But  it  is  the  ex  parte 
statement  of  those  who  came  '  to  divide,  to  dishonour.'  If 
the  statement  of  the  accused  were  available  it  would,  very 
likely,  show  that  the  wrong-doing  was  not  wholly  on  one 
side.  For  a  long  time  both  anterior  and  subsequent  to  this 
period,  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  non-intercourse  were 
enacted  by  the  Irish  in  their  several  districts.  O'Halloran 
says  of  the  English  settlers  that,  '  their  rapacity  and  want 
of  principle  were  so  notorious  that  they  became  proverbial.' 
Hardiman  translates,  as  follows,  the  Celtic  proverb  showing 
the  estimation  in  which  the  colonists  were  held  : — 

With  one  of  English  race  no  friendship  make  ; 
Should'st  thou,  destruction  will  thee  overtake  ; 
He'll  lie  in  wait  to  ruin  thee  when  he  can  ; 
Such  is  the  friendship  of  an  EngHshman. 

But  Englishman  here  means,  and  ought  to  be,  Galway- 
man.  In  much  the  same  spirit  we  find  several  bye-laws  of  the 
town  passed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  : — 

1514.  That  none  of  the  towne  buy  cattle  out  of  the  country, 
but  only  of  true  men. 

1516.  That  no  man  of  the  towne  shall  lend  or  sell  galley, 
botte,  orbarque  to  an  Irishman. 

1517.  That  no  person  shall  give   ne   sell  to  no  Irish  any 
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munition,  as  hand  povins,  calivres,  poulder,  leade  nor  sail  petter, 
nor  yet  long  boves,  cross  boves,  cross-bove  stringes,  nor  yearne  to 
make  the  same,  nor  no  kind  of  weapon,  on  payn  to  forfayt  the 
same  and  an  hundred  shillings. 

1518.  If  any  man  should  bring  any  Irishman  to  brage  or  boste 
upon  the  towne  to  forfayt  12d. 

That  no  man  of  ;this  town  shall  oste  or  receive  into  their 
housses  at  Christemas,  Easter,  nor  no  feasts  elles,  any  of  the 
Burks,  MacWilliams,  the  Kellies,  nor  no  cept  elles,  withoute 
licence  of  the  mayor  and  councill,  on  payn  to  forfayt  £5  .  .  .  that 
neither  0'  ne  Mac  shall  struttc  nc  stvaggcre  thro'  the  streets  of 
Galhuay. 

1519.  That  no  Irish  judge  nor  lawire  shall  plede  in  no  man's 
cause  or  matter  within  this  towne  or  courte,  for  it  agreeth  not 
with  the  King's  laws,  nay  yet  the  emprors  in  many  placis. 

It  appears,  then,  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Anglo-Norman  families  of  Burke  and  Mac  William 
had  become  as  Irish  as  the  O'Kellys.  Hardiman  says  that 
the  law  concerning  O'  and  Mac  was  principally  directed 
against  the  O'Flahertys,  the  O'Connors,  the  O'Hallorans, 
the  MacNamaras,  and  the  MacWilliams  of  Clanrickarde. 

While  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  throughout  the  rural 
districts  had,  in  spite  of  statute  and  royal  ordinance, 
developed  into  Irish  chieftains  and  adopted  Irish  modes  of 
dress  as  well  as  the  Irish  language,  the  settlers  within 
walled  towns — in  Galway  more  especially — had  sought  to 
maintain  that  haughty  isolation  and  arrogant  assumption  of 
superiority  which  have  characterized  the  '  English  interest ' 
in  Ireland,  and  which,  in  truth,  have  militated  against  the 
real  interests  of  the  dominant  as  well  as  the  subject  nation. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  very  agreeable  to  the  '  civil  and 
modest  people '  ot  Galway  to  have  their  vicars  constituted 
by  the  see  of  Tuam  which  was,  as  a  rule,  filled  by  an 
Irishman. 

In  this  state  [says  Hardiman]  discontents  and  jealousies 
between  the  clergy  and  their  flock  were  inevitable.  The  latter 
constantly  complained  that  their  Irish  pastors  were  generally 
prejudiced  against  them  as  being  of  English  origin,  and  that  tliey 
invariably  countenanced  and  abetted  their  own  friends  and 
kindred  of  the  Irish  race,  by  whom  the  town  was  on  all  sides 
surrounded,  and  with  whom  the  townspeople  were  in  a  state  of 
continual  hostilit5^  The  affairs  of  religion  being  thus  circum- 
stanced within  the  town,  Donatus  O'Murray,  who  was  elected 
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Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1458,  at  length  interfered  and,  in 
consideration,  it  is  said,  of  an  ample  equivalent  bestowed  by  the 
inhabitants  and  annexed  to  the  see,  he,  of  his  own  authority, 
erected  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate  of  exempt 
jurisdiction,  by  letters  under  his  seal,  dated  the  28th  September, 
1484,  and  to  it  united  the  parish  church  of  St.  James  of  Ballinclaer 
(now  Clare-Galway).  This  act  having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Innocent  YIII.  by  bull  dated  the  sixth  of  the.  Ides  of 
February  following  .  .  .  the  inhabitants,  or  rather  the  mayor  and 
equals  {pares)  of  the  town  immediately  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  warden  and  vicars  according  to  the  powers  with  which  they 
were  so  amply  invested  by  these  ecclesiastical  dispensations.^ 

Eeferring  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  (which  was 
publicly  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  on  the  third 
aiid  sixth  days  of  November,  1485)  and  the  charter  of 
Richard  III.,  the  same  historian  says  on  page  69  : — 

These  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  grants  being  obtained  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  principally  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  gi-eatness  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  which 
were  also  much  advanced  by  the  public  faith  and  integrity  of  the 
merchants,  and  by  the  unsullied  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
strict  adherence  to  truth  and  love  of  impartial  justice  became 
imiversally  proverbial. 

Copies  of  the  institution  of  Archbishop  O'Murray  and 
of  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  are  given  by  Hardiman  in  the 
appendix  to  his  erudite  and  valuable  History  of  Galway, 
published  in  1S20.  The  charter  of  Richard  III.  is  fully  re- 
cited by  inspeximus  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth — Appendix 
No.  III. 

However  much  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  alluded 
to  may  have  conduced  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
town,  it  is  clear  from  the  facts  and  incidents  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  Hardiman  that  the  change  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  trouble  first  between  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam  and 
the  clergy  of  Galway ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  between  the 
tribes  and  non-tribes,  touching  the  question  of  elective 
franchise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arrangement  itself  actually 
infringed  on  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  sought.  If 
justifiable  on  any  ground,  this  proposal  to  separate  Galway 
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from  the  arch-diocese,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  the' friction  due  to  racial  prejudices.  But,  see  how  it 
was  worked  out.  Instead  of  separating  '  the  modest  and  civil 
people '  and  the  barbarians  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  an 
important  portion  of  the  Irish  district,  the  parish  of  Clare- 
Galway,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elected 
warden  of  Galway.  Clare-Galway  [Glair-yn-Boiol)  contains 
a  castle  which,  at  this  particular  time,  was  a  stronghold 
of  Mac  William  of  Clanrickarde ;  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  hill  of  Knockdoe  {Cnoc-tuadh,  hill 
of  battle-axes)  where,  in  1504,  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  bloody  battles  in  which  an  English  viceroy 
ever  took  part  on  Irish  soil.  Nor  was  the  annexation  of 
Clare-Galway  the  only  departure  from  the  principle  urged  in 
the  townsmen's  representation  to  Innocent  VIII.  Hardiman, 
quotes  the  following  from  the  original  deeds  : — 

The  archbishop,  by  his '  letters  dated  on  the  feast  of  the 
Conception,  1487,  united  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  parochial 
church  of  Ftiramnore  (Oranmore)  and  the  vicarage  of  I^Icary, 
both  in  the  diocese  of  Annaghdown,  to  the  collegiate  church, 
reserving  annually  out  of  Furanmorc  twenty-one  ounces  of  silver 
money,  and  out  of  Mcary  seven  ounces.  By  letters,  dated  12th 
of  April,  1488,  he  united  the  vicarage  of  the  parish'  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Eathitna  (Eahoon),  being  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Donat-Y -Donaill ,  the  last  possessor  thereof ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
June  following,  Theobald  De  Burgo,  'chief  of  his  nation,'  by  his 
deed  (reciting  apostolical  letters  of  the  Holy  See,  directed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  warden  and  priests,  to  John  De  Burgo,  canon  of 
Annaghdown,  concerning  the  union  of  the  paiish  churches  of 
Moygcullijnc  [MoycuUen]  and  Baihune  [Eahoon]  in  Gnohecj,  to 
the  collegiate  church,  in  which  it  was  directed  that  before  the 
union  the  consent  of  the  patron  should  be  obtained)  granted  all 
his  right  of  patronage  to  those  rectories  to  the  collegiate  church 
in  free  and  perpetual  alms  for  ever,  provided  that  the  warden  and 
vicars,  and  their  successors,  should  continually  pray  for  him,  and 
for  the  souls  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  for  ever.  On  the 
vigil  of  All  Saints,  in  the  same  year,  Cornelius  O'Halluryan, 
perpetual  vicar  of  Moycjcullync,  resigned  his  living  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  its  union 
to  the  collegiate  church  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1491,  to 
the  petition  of  the  warden  and  vicars,  the  archbishop  united  to 
the  collegiate  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  Skryne  to  his 
collation,  then  of  full  right  belonging  to  the  free  resignation  of 
John  De  Burgo,  perpetual  vicar  thereof. 
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In  this  way  the  country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  east 
and  west  of  the  Corrib  was  brought  under  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  warden ;  in  other  words,  that  very  portion 
of  the  '  wild  country '  of  which  so  dreadtul  an  account  was 
given  by  '  the  modest  and  civil  people  '  was  to  be  ruled  at 
the  will  of  the  elected  warden  and  vicars,  a  circiimstance 
which,  from  the  beginning,  promised  anything  but  improved 
relations  between  the  two  nationalities  concerned.  If  the 
plaint  of  the  Galway  people  meant  anything,  it  meant  that 
they  wished,  above  all  things,  to  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  wild  people  of  lar-Connacht  {i.e.,  West  Connaught)  ; 
and  yet,  without  protest  or  murmur,  they  assume  the 
ecclesiastical  care  and  responsibility  for  a  large  area  of  that 
very  country — in  fact,  the  very  part  of  that  country  of  which 
they  had  professed  so  much  horror  and  dread. 

Nor  was  the  separation  of  Galway  itself  from  the  arch- 
diocese so  complete  as  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  the 
terms  '  collegiate  church  of  exempt  jurisdiction.'  Perfect 
exemption  could  be  effected  only  by  the  consecration  and 
installation  of  a  bishop,  as  was  at  length  done  in  1831. 
The  warden  was  not  a  bishop  :  he  had  disciplinary  powers, 
but  could  not  confer  holy  orders  or  confirmation.  The 
situation  is,  I  should  say,  clearly  as  briefly  described  in 
Mr.  Oliver  J.  Burke's  Archbishops  of  Tuam,  p.  62 : — 

The  Wardens  of  Galway,  then  annually  elected  by  the  people, 
were  subject  to  the  visitorial  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  Rome. 

Latterly,  the  appointment  was  made  for  three  years, 
according  to  Hardiman's  account,  but  Mr.  0.  J.  Burke  is 
right  as  regards,  at  least,  the  earlier  appointments,  the  bull 
of  Innocent  YIII.  providing  that  '  the  said  Warden  or 
Gustos,  who  is  every  year  removable,'  etc.  The  following 
account  of  the  Catholic  warden,  in  more  recent  times,  may 
most  conveniently  be  introduced  here  : — 

The  Catholic  Warden  of  Galway  (who  has  been  sometimes 
described  by  the  term  q^utsi  Episcopus)  is  a  prelate  chosen  tri- 
eonially  by  the  lay  patrons  of  the  town,  who  exercises  episcopal 
jurisdiction  over  an  extensive  district  and  population  in  the 
capital  of  the  province,  hut  subject  to  the  triennial  visitation  of 
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the  metropolitan  of  Tuam,  who  is  generally  obliged,  however,  to 
conclude  the  business  of  visitation  within  a  limited  time.  His 
institution  by  the  chapter  or  vicars  confers  on  him  all  the  neces- 
sary faculties  in  ordinary  for  this  jurisdiction  :  of  course,  what 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See  confers  on  a  bishop  elect,  or 
nearly  so,  is  conferred  on  him  by  such  institution.  He  possesses 
a  visitorial  power  over  all  religious  foundations  within  the  Umits 
of  the  wardenship  ;  has  privilege  of  sending  two  students  to  the 
Boyal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth ;  is  entitled  to  a  chair 
and  vote  in  synod,  with  mitre,  crozier,  and  pontificals,  as  other 
prelates  :  but  he  cannot  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
confer  orders,  or  consecrate  the  sacred  Miction.  A  vicar  of  the 
collegiate  church  (who  is  also  elected  by  the  lay-patrons,  but  for 
life)  is  of  different  signification  from  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  that  name,  the  vicarage  being,  in  fact,  a  canonry  or 
prebend  in  a  collegiate  chapter.^ 

The  mode  of  election  will  be  detailed  further  on.  "We 
proceed  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  wardenship.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  1486,  Williaiia  Joyes  (Joyce),  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  a  native  of  Galway,  confirmed,  by  his  deed,  all  the 
former  grants  and  privileges  of  the  collegiate  church, 
warden,  and  vicars  ;  and  he  soon  after  made  grants  of  the 
adjoining  parishes,  as  already  noted.  According  to  Ware 
Archbishop  Shioy,  or  Joy,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Tuam,  by  provision  from  Eome,  on  17th  May,  1485  ;  he 
died  28th  December,  1501.  The  transfer  appears  to  have 
caused  much  trouble  and  confusion  from  the  beginning. 
The  warden  and  vicars  were  soon  obliged  to  petition  the 
Pope,  complaining  that  certain  persons  had  questioned  the 
union  of  '  Skryne  and  Moygcullyne,'  although  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  vicarages — the  yearly  fruits, 
rents,  and  profits  whereof  did  not  exceed  fourteen  marks — 
and  they  humbly  prayed  that  his  Holiness  would  be,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  confirm  the  union  ;  which,  by  bull,  dated 
the  4tb  of  the  Nones  of  June,  1492,  the  Pope  accordingly 
approved  of  and  confirmed. 

But  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  collegiate  was  extend- 
ing and  the  wealth  of  the  town  was  increasing,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  inattentive  to  their  much  and  justly 
prized  temple,  the  great  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  James 
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Lynch  Fitz-Stephen — that  celebrated  mayor  of  l-i93,  who 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  his  own  son  for  the 
crime  of  murder  has  well  earned  the  designation  of  the  Irish 
Brutus — made  many  valuable  additions  to  the  church,  and 
in  particular  presented  the  fine  stained  glass  of  the  eastern 
^\^udows,  John  Lynch  Fitz-Edmund,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  mayoralty,  contributed  a  large  sum  towards  finishing 
the  college-house.  Peter  Lynch,  burgess,  erected  in  the 
church  the  chapel  and  altar  of  St.  Katherine,  Virgin ;  and 
by  his  will,  dated  9th  February,  14-94,  devised  '  his  principal 
stone  tenement  in  Galway,  and  ten  acres  of  arable  land  in 
Athenry  for  ever  for  the  perpetual  sustenance  of  one  good 
and  proper  priest,  who  should  daily  celebrate  Mass  therein 
for  the  souls  of  the  testator,  Ellen  Blake  his  wife,' their 
ancestors,  friends,  and  all  the  faithful  departed.'  Other 
similar  instances  of  individual  benevolence  and  devotion 
occur  about  this  period.  But  the  collegiate  church  did  not 
increase  in  peace. 

The  warden  and  vicars  [says  Hardiman]  were  not,  however, 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  possessions  in  peace,  but 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  surrounding  diocesan  clergy, 
who  invariably  contested  the  right  of  union  of  the  several  parishes, 
and  gave  the  new  incumbents  every  possible  opposition.  At 
length  in  1496,  they  were  obliged  to  petition  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
stating  that  although  the  several  parishes  were  canonically  {sic)  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  yet  that  Maurice  O'Flaherty,  clerk,  laid 
claim  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  MoycuUen ;  that 
Roderick  O'Kennewayn  and  Owen  O'Flaherty  claimed  the  vicarages 
of  Kylcommyn  and  Kilrowan ;  and  that  Eichard  De  Burgo  and 
others  claimed  the  rectories  and  vicarages  of  Furanmore  and 
Meary ;  and  they  humbly  prayed  relief  from  his  Holiness.  A  bull 
accordingly  issued  to  the  bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  David  De  Biurgo, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clonfert,  giving  them  full 
power  to  hear  and  determine  between  the  parties.  These 
commissioners  met  on  the  17th  December,  1497,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ballynpatrick,  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  and,  after  a 
solemn  investigation,  pronounced  judgment  of  inti'usion  against  the 
persons  complained  of,  and  others.  These  decisions  however 
decisive  {sic)  as  they  were  in  favour  of  the  wardens  and  vicars, 
did  not  entirely  suppress  their  opponents,  and  they  were  again 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  Another  bull  accord- 
ingly issued,  dated  the  7th  of  the  Ides  of  January,  1501,  directed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  others,  empowering  them  to 
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admonish  '  all  those  sons  of  iniquity '  who  had  in  any  mannex' 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  collegiate  church,  or  usurped  any  of  its 
possessions  ;  and  if  they  should  not  restore  what  they  had  taken, 
and  desist  for  the  future,  then  to  pronounce  against  them  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.  This  strong  remedy  seems  to  have 
had  the  desired  eilect,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  opposition 
was  given  to  the  college  for  several  years  after,  with  the  single 
exception  of  its  determined  opponent,  Eichard  De  Burgo,  the 
canon  of  Annaghdown,  who,  in  1502,  petitioned  the  Pope,  claiming 
the  right  to  the  rectory  of  Billinclaer,  though  it  had  been  unsted  to 
the  collegiate  church  at  the  time  of  its  original  institution.  A  com- 
munication accordingly  issued,  directed  to  Florence  O'Cannovan, 
to  inquire  concerning  this  alleged  claim,  who,  after  investigating 
the  matter,  decided  against  it.  For  some  years  after  this  decision 
the  college  enjoyed  a  respite  from  external  opposition,  which 
John^Bermingham,  warden  in  1514,  and  Henry  Brangan,  warden 
in  15^7,  were  successful  in  preventing,  until  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  united  the  vicarages  of  the  parish  churches  of  Kinlaghan 
and  Srower  to  the  wardenship,  when  two  of  the  diocesan  clergy, 
Meiler  and  Thomas  MacShonyn,  having  made  claim  to  these 
livings,  obtained  letters  from  Eome  allowing  their  claim,  under 
which  they  received  all  the  fruits,  rents,  and  profits  of  the  vicarages. 
The  warden  and  vicars,  on  their  part,  charged  them  with  having 
obtained  these  letters  surreptitiously,  without  stating  the  union 
which  had  been  made  ;  and  having  brought  the  question  before 
the  archbishop,  he  made  his  decree  on  the  9th  January,  1526, 
annulling  the  adverse  claim,. and  confirming  the  previous  union. 
This  dispute  was  succeeded  by  another  concerning  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Eoscam,  which  had  been  shortly  before  united  by  the 
archbishop,  but  was  claimed  by  Edmund  De  Burgo,  archdeacon 
of  Enachdune.  On  the  petition  of  John  O'Dermode,  then  warden, 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  commission  issued  to  the  dean  of 
Kilfenora  to  investigate  this  claim,  and  determine  between  the 
parties ;  who,  by  his  decree,  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1529,  con- 
firmed the  title  of  the  college ;  and  thus  terminated  all  further 
litigation  concerning  its  external  possessions.  ^ 

•  The  vs^arden  and  vicars,  at  the  same  time,  experienced 
very  serious  trouble  within  the  town  :  — 

The  warden  and  clergy  finding  themselves  firmly  established, 
and  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  control,  except  that  of  Eome,  at 
length  resolved  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  corporation  to  inter- 
meddle with  their  affairs  after  the  necessary  business  of  election 
was  over.  The  latter  insisting  on  this  right,  the  clerg}^  appealed 
against  their  interference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  several 
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diLforences  arose,  which,  had  they  not  been  speedily  terminated, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  college.  A  general  meeting,  how- 
ever, of  both  parties  took  place  in  l'i97,  in  the  town-hall,  when 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  were  mutually  agreed  upon, 
viz. :  '  In  the  honouringe  Almighty  God  and  furtherance  of  His 
di\nne  service,  the  mayor  and  counsaill  being  assembled  together, 
with  Sir  Henry  Brenegan,  warden,  and  the  rest  of  the  colledge  of 
this  town,  it  was  concented  and  agi-eed — 1.  That  the  warden  and 
vicares  shall  daily  saye  or  singe  in  the  quere  the  tyes  or  houres 
tercio,  sexto,  and  nono.  2.  That  they  shall  hve  together  con- 
tinually. 3.  That  no  preste  nor  vicar  be  found  out  of  their 
chambers  or  colledge  house,  without  lawful  business  at  night 
time.  4.  That  four  boies  should  be  assisteing  and  helpinge 
to  singe  daily  at  the  quere,  especially  at  Mary-mass,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicars  and  colledge.  5.  That  the  mayor  and 
counsaill  shall  henceforth  controul,  corrects  and  piiniHhe  the 
wardens  and  vicars,  without  any  complainte  to  be  made  by  them, 
or  any  of  them,  to  bishope  or  archbishope,  save  only  to  the 
mayor  and  counsaill.  6.  That  the  mayor  and  counsaill  shall 
have  the  election  of  the  warden  yearly,  and  all  prestes  and 
clerkcs,  or  any  man  else  to  serve  in  the  church  or  colledge.' ' 

We  hasten  on  to  the  time  of  the  great  schism  which, 
even  its  defenders  must  allow,  brought  an3'thing  but  peace 
and  good-will  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Leonard,  Lord  Grey,  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  having 
received  orders  from  Henry  VIII.  to  oblige  the  Irish  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy  and  renounce  the  Pope, 
departed  from  Dublin  on  the  17th  June,  1537,  with  an  army 
to  convince  the  obstinate,  and  on  the  11th  July  arrived  in 
Galway.  The  corporation  treated  him  and  his  English 
soldiers  gratis  for  seven  days  ;  Sir  Richard  Cox  says  that 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  following  the  example  of  Limerick, 
took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  While  the  deputy  remained  iu  town,  O'Flaherty, 
O'Madden,  and  MacYeoris  (or  Bermingham)  came  in  and 
made  their  submissions.  But  when  the  king  received  an 
account  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  wrote  to  the  lord-deputy 
that  '  their  oathes,  submissions,  and  indentures  were  not 
worth  a  farthing,  since  they  did  not  give  hostages.'    In  the 


'  From  '  Corporation  Book  A,'  quoted  by  Harditnun  in  note,  page  237, 
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second  part  of  his  history  Hardiman  gives  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  time  : — 

The  alarming  changes  daily  making  in  the  aifairs  of  religion, 
and  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  during 
the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  had,  for  some  time,  rendered  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Galway  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their 
collegiate  church  and  property,  and  more  particularly  when  they 
saw  the  three  monastic  foundations  of  the  town  dissolved,  and 
their  possessions  seized  into  the  king's  hands.  After  long  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  they  determined  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  secure  the  safety  of  their  religious  establishment,  by 
withdrawing  their  spiritual  allegiance  from  the  Pope,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  king.  A  petition  to  his  majesty,  expressive  of  this 
determination,  was  consequently  prepared,  but  his  death  inter- 
vened before  it  could  be  presented.  The  appearance  of  affairs  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  not  having  lessened  their  apprehen- 
sion, they  persevered  in  their  former  resolution,  and  accordingly 
a  memorial  to  the  same  eiJect  {and  particularly  calculaicd  to 
succeed  in  its  object  by  flattering  the  king's  supremacy,  and  repre- 
senting the  livings  as  poor  and  deserted)  from  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
co-burgesses,  and  commonality,  was  presented  to  the  lord-deputj- 
St.  Leger,  by  Eichard  Blake  Pitz-John,  the  agent  employed  on 
the  occasion.  The  matter  was  referred  by  the  deputy  to  the 
hing  and  council ;  and,  after  two  years'  delay,  the  royal  grant 
was  obtained  under  the  privy  seal,  and  by  authority  of  Parhament, 
dated  at  Westminster,  the  29th  April,  1551,  whereby  the  hing 
as  siqyrenie  head  in  all  matters  of  religion  changed  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  into  a  Collegiate,  to  be  for  ever  after  called  '  The 
Eoyal  College  of  Galway  '  ;  and  ordained  Patrick  Blake,  merchant, 
(sic)  one  of  the  priests  there.  Warden,  and  Patrick  Kerewan,  Thomas 
Prenche,  Darby  O'Hysshyne,  John  Talman,  Darby  O'Eowane, 
John  Dermoyce,  John  O'Brangan,  and  Edward  O'Flahertie, 
vicars  choral :  the  college  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  eight  vicars, 
who  were  to  be  a  body  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  succession, 
possess  a  common  seal,  and  enact  by-laws  for  its  good  government. 
The  mayor,  bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  commonalty,  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever,  were  empowered  to  elect  a  warden  yearly,  and  to 
remove,  deprive  and  depose  him  and  the  vicars,  and  others  in 
their  places  to  constitute ;  and  to  chastise,  correct,  and  punish 
them,  as  occasion  should  require.  The  rectories,  vicarages  &c., 
mentioned  in  the  memorial  were  forever  united  to  the  college ; 
and  the  cemeteries  of  the  three  dissolved  monasteries  were  also 
granted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  memorial.  Such  were 
the  principal  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  collegiate 
church  by  Edward  VI. ^ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  by  royal  authority 
was  brought  about  by  the  interference  of  the  lay  element, 
who  had  claimed  the  right  to  rule  and  over-rule  the  collegiate 
church.  There  was  a  total  change  in  the personel  of  the 
church,  and  from  this  time  we  have  to  consider  two  lines  of 
succession ;  the  Catholic,  maintained  under  the  bull  of 
Pope  Innocent  YIII.  (1484),  and  the  Protestant,  which  was 
constituted  under  the  charter  (1551),  or  ordinance  of 
King  Edward  VI.  We  will  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
former,  as  being  the  direct  and  undoubted  successor  of  the 
original  institution  and  as  presenting  the  more  varied  and 
interesting  history.  Yet  the  succession  'bylaw  established' 
had  also  its  share  of  trouble  and  vicissitude. 

The  memorial  above  mentioned  is  thus  summarized  by 
Hardiman  in  a  note  to  page  240  of  his  history  : — 

The  memorial  stated  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church 
and  its  confirmation,  as  the  custom  then  was,  by  the  Eoman 
bishop,  and  humbly  prayedt  hat  it  might  be  confirmed  in  its 
original  state,  with  a  warden  and  twelve  vicars  ;  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  the  mayor  and  co-burgesses,  with  exemption  from 
the  diocesan  or  any  other  ordinary  jurisdiction  ;  that  they,  as 
theretofore,  in  the  king's  name,  might,  out  of  the  vicars,  elect  one 
warden  every  year,  and  the  vicars  at  their  presentation  to  be 
elected  by  the  wardens  and  co-vicars,  and  to  be  corrected, 
punished,  and  removed  according  to  their  merits  and  demerits,  by 
the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  co-burgesses  ;  that  for  the  augmentation  of 
divine  worship  and  the  more  ample  support  of  the  warden  and 
vicars  the  rectory  of  the  collegiate  church,  occupied  under  what 
right  they  knew  not,  by  the  monks  and  abbot  of  Collis  Victoriae, 
might  be  united  to  the  college,  with  a  perpetual  union 
and  confirmation  of  all  the  benefices,  rights,  and  appurtenances 
which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  particularly  the  vicarage  and 
episcopal  fourths,  called  the  bishop's  quarter,  the  deserted 
rectories  and  vicarages  of  Rahoon,  MoycuUen,  Furanmore,  and 
Roscam,  the  small  vicarages  of  Clare,  Kilcomen,  Meary,  and 
Skryne,  and  all  their  other  lands ;  and,  finally,  that  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  should  be  changed  into  a  collegiate  by  the  royal 
authority,  to  be  from  thenceforth  for  ever  after  called  the  I'JiDg's 
College  of  Galway.  They  further  stated  that  the  sept  of  the 
O'Flaherties  and  other  Irishry  claimed  a  right  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  church,  under  pretence  whereof  they  often  tumultuously 
entered  the  town,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  and 
destroying  the  place ;  they  therefore  also  prayed  his  majesty 
to  grant  them,  for  this  purpose,  the  churches  and  burial  ploces 
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outside  the  walls  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries  of 
St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St.  Augustine. 

Between  the  agent  Eichard  Blake  Fitz-John,  and  his 
employers,  a  curious  question  arose  on  the  score  of 
remuneration  : — 

This  agent,  after  'two  years'  extraordinary  labour  and  attention  ' 
in  this  business,  demanded  from  the  warden  and  vicars,  according 
to  agreement,  three-fourths  of  their  tithes  of  Kiltullagh  ;  which 
they  resisted,  assei'ting  that  he  undertook  to  obtain  the  gi'ant  '  for 
ten  marks,  which  they  paid  him  in  gold  and  crossgroats.'  They 
agreed  to  submit  their  difference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  others,  who,  in  the  first  place,  ordered 
the  parties  to  be  '  charitably  inclined  and  to  pray  for  each  other,' 
and  then  awarded  the  tithes  to  Blake  during  his  life.i 

Although  [adds  Hardiman],  by  the  grant  just  recited,  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  changed  into  a  Protestant  institution, 
yet  the  warden  and  vicars,  for  many  years  after,  continued  of  the 
old  religion,  owing  to  the  immediately  succeeding  Catholic  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  to  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Ireland  during  the  first  years  of  her  successor.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  former  princess,  the  attention  of  her  Irish  rulers 
was  directed  towards  the  state  of  rehgion  in  Galway.  Sir  Patrick 
Blake,  Jhe  warden  nominated  in  the  chai'ter  of  Edward,  was 
summoned  to  meet  the  queen's  commissioners ;  but,  having 
neglected  to  attend,  a  peremptory  order  was  issued  to  the  mayor 
to  apprehend  and  send  him  in  safe  custody  within  twenty  days,  with 
a  denunciation  of  severe  punishment  in  case  of  neglect.  This 
measm-e  had  the  desired  effect  :  the  warden  attended  ;  but  having 
satisfied  the  commissioners,  he  was  dismissed  by  them,  without 
suffering  any  fm'ther  inconvenience.- 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  .  .  .  the  chm'ch  being 
at  length  surrendered  to  the  established  clergy,  whatever  remained 
unalienated  of  its  former  possessions  were  also  delivered  up  ;  but, 
being  found  totally  inadequate  to  their  support,  it  became  necessary 
for  government  to  interfere,  and  uphold  the  infant  foundation  of 
the  newly-established  faith  by  augmenting  its  means  :  accordingly, 
by  letters  patent,  dated  15  September,  1578,  the  queen,  in  con- 
sideration '  that  the  warden  and  vicars,  and  their  successors  should 
continue  together,  and  entertain  a  godly  and  learned  preacher 
amongst  them  from  time  to  time  at  their  own  charges '  granted 
unto  them  the  lately  dissolved  monastery  or  priory  of  Annaghdown, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  with  all  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
possessions.  They  soon  after  obtained  a  similar  gi-ant  of  the 
monastery  of  Ballintubber  in  the  county  of  Mayo.^ 


'  ffistnry  of  Galway,  p.  240,  note,  quoted  from  an  original  MS. 
■^Ibid.,  p.  241.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  242-3. 
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lu  au  inquiry,  '25th  February,  1585,  the  following 
particulars  of  the  collegiate  church  occur  : — 

1.  That  the  wax-dian  and  vicars  of  the  queen's  colladge  in 
Galhvay  tyme  out  of  mynd  are  seized  in  right  of  their  sayd 
colladge  of  live-eighte  partes  of  all  the  personall  and  preidiall  tieths 
cuminge  and  growinge  (sic)  within  the  town,  the  liberties,  and 
franchises  of  the  same. 

2.  That  all  who  have  been  suspected  to  absteyne  them  from 
church  to  here  God's  dyvyne  service,  accordinge  to  her  majestie's 
proceedings,  contraiy  to  the  proclamation  that  Mr.  I\Iaior  did 
sett  forth,  that  all  those  who  have  been  in  towne,  neglectinge  their 
due  to  God  and  the  prince,  be  deeplie  fyned  by  Mr.  Maior  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  doe  make  any  kjTide  of  contemjjt,  that  all  such  be 
both  fynished  and  punished  according  to  their  deserts.  The  names 
of  the  defaulters,  the  clerke  and  sexten  who  have  chai-ge  thereof, 
will  delyver  uppe ;  and  whether  any  in  this  corporation  do  use 
any  other  servise  prohibited  by  God  and  her  majestie's  laws  we 
are  thereof  ignorant. 

3.  That  the  wardian,  vicars,  and  priests  do  use  only  God's 
dyvyne  service  daylie,  according  to  her  majestie's  injunctions,  and 
do  there  minister  sacraments  and  sacramentals  accordingly. 

4.  That  John  Linche  now  lord  Bishop  of  Elphinen,  and  in 
those  days  wardian  of  the  colladge  of  Gallwaj',  has  of  the  colladge 
plate  two  cups  or  pics  of  silver  in  lending  (viz.,  Margaret  Athies 
pic  parcel  gilted,  and  a  bastian  pic  all  gilted)  which  he  did  put  in 
pawn  unto  James  Darsye,  and  wrongfully  doth  detain  from  the 
same  colladge. 

But  in  spite  of  the  powers  of  '  law  and  order'  (which 
in  Ireland  has  became  an  alias  for  persecution  and  oppression) 
the  Catholic  succession  under  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII. 
was  maintained.  For  the  purpose  of  electing  their  warden 
Catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  secretly  assembling  and  going 
through  the  form  of  electing  a  mayor,  sheriffs,  recorder,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  members  of  the  college  as 
recognised  by  the  Catholics  (but  of  course,  not  recognised  by 
law).  Here  again  there  was  found  to  be  cause  of  trouble 
between  the  Catholics  of  Galway  and  their  metropolitan. 
The  archbishops,  who  indeed  never  absolutely  surrendered 
controlling  power,  denied  the  competency  of  the  self-formed 
body  styling  itself  the  Catholic  Corporation  to  act  under  the 
Pope's  authority.  But  the  Catholic  people  of  the  town, 
beaten  down  as  they  were  by  the  civil  power,  were  resolute 
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in  adhering  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  privileges 
under  the  bull  of  1484. 

The  townspeople,  however,  who  at  all  times  were  particularly 
jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  in- 
variably resisted  the  interference  of  the  see  of  Tuam,  which 
occasioned  several  disputes.  ...  In  the  year  1620  James  Fallon 
was  elected  warden  by  the  Catholic  corporation  upon  which  he 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  '  that,  though  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the 
particular  privileges  granted  to  the  town,  and  that  the  confirma- 
tion does  belong  to  the  body  of  the  colledge,  still  to  avoid  scruples^ 
I  thought  it  very  convenient  in  person  to  ask  confirmation  from 
youi-  grace's  vicar  which  he  would  not  grant,  unless  he  had  a 
general  petition  from  the  town  ;  but  this  they  refused,  for  fear  it 
would  diminish  in  the  least  their  privileges,  and  so  go  to  the 
Protestant  archbishop,  and  be  lost.'  He  then  added,  '  The  people 
of  this  town  are  so  steadfast  in  the  matter,  that  for  all  the  clergy  in 
Ireland  they  would  not  lose  one  atom  of  their  privileges.'  The 
question  here  terminated  for  the  present ;  but  the  warden  and 
townspeople,  to  prevent  similar  claims  for  the  future,  procured, 
in  1635,  a  confirmatory  grant  from  the  then  Pope,  Urban  VIII. 
This  instrument  the  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam  asserted  was 
obtained  surreptitiously,  and  immediately  after,  in  1637,  he  revived 
the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  wardenship  was  not  exempt 
from  the  ordinary's  visitation  or  from  paying  him  a  synodicum. 
.  .  .  These  ecclesiastical  disputes  were  renewed  -^vith  greater 
warmth  than  ever  after  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  corporation 
in  1648.' 

The  nature  of  the  steps  taken  towards  the  election  of 
the  Catholic  warden  may  be  gathered  from  the  account 
given  on  page  258  : — 

At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Eoman  Catholic  corporation  convened  by  Thomas  Joyce  and 
Walter  Joyce,  sheriffs  of  the  town  of  Galway  for  the  time  being, 
held  in  the  parish  chapel  of  said  town  on  Wednesday  the  17th 
day  of  August,  1791 : 

Resolved  unanimously, 

'  That  Gregory  French,  esq.,  shall  be  mayor  ;  John  Kirwan 
Anthony  and  Walter  Joyce-Thomas,  sheriffs ;  James  Morris- 
Patrick,  recorder,  and  John  Lynch-Alexander,  town  clerk,  until 
the  1st  day  of  August  next.' 

Then  inter  alia  :  '  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  this  corporation  until  he  shall  have  first  paid 
one  guinea  to  the  support  of  the  charity  school  of  this  town  or 
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if  that  charitable  institution  should  ceiise,  to  such  other  charity 
as  the  warden  and  vicars  for  the  time  being  shall  think  proper.' 

In  a  further  note  to  the  same  page  : — 

The  process  of  electing,  presenting,  and  instituting  the  Catholic 
clergj'of  Gahvay  by  the  lay-patrons  under  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII. 
is  usually  as  follows  :  On  the  demise  of  a  warden  or  vicar,  or 
previous  to  the  triennial  choice  of  the  former,  notice  of  an  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  or  continue  the  pastor  is  publicly  given  at  the 
time  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  by  order  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
Catholic  corporation.  At  the  time  appointed  the  electors  assemble 
at  the  collegiate  chapel  [in  Middle-street]  and  the  business  is 
opened  by  the  sheriffs.  The  clergj'man  intended  to  succeed  (who 
himself  seldom  appears  on  the  occasion)  is  then  put  in  nomination, 
generally  by  the  most  respectable  of  his  friends,  and,  if  no  other 
be  "proposed,  he  is,  of  course,  duly  elected ;  but  in  case  of  a 
contest,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  the  candidates  are 
proposed  and  seconded  by  their  respective  friends  as  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  fill  the  vacant  situation  of  warden  or  vicar,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  a  poU  is  accordingly  demanded  and  proceeded 
on.  On  this  occasion  none  but  members  of  the  Fourteen  ancient 
Names  or  Families,  or  '  tribes,'  are  permitted  to  vote  (excepting 
only  such  of  the  other  inhabitants  as  have  been  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Catholic  corporation)  ;  and  whether  the  former  arc, 
or  ever  were,  resident  or  not  in  the  town,  is  immaterial,  their 
suffrages  being  deemed  equally  legal.  The  votes,  however,  are 
cautiously  examined  ;  and,  amongst  other  points  of  disqualification, 
illegitimacy  in  the  elector,  or  any  of  his  ancestors,  is  esteemed  a 
sufficient  ground  for  rejection.  On  the  close  of  the  poll,  the 
sheriffs  declare  the  candidate  who  appears  to  have  the  majority 
of  votes  duly  elected,  and  the  proceedings  ai'e  accordingly  entered 
in  the  council-book  of  the  coi-poration.  The  next  step  that 
remains  is  the  presentation  of  the  person  elected — that  of  a 
■warden  is  made  to  the  vicars  for  institution,  and  that  of  a  vicar 
to  the  warden  for  induction,  which,  if  no  legal  impediment 
interferes,  generally  follows;  and,  in  case  of  a  warden,  a  brief 
of  the  entire  proceedings  is  finally  transmitted  to  Eome  to  he 
ratified  by  the  Pope. 

Then  follows  the  form  of  a  warden's  presentation,  to 
which  that  of  a  vicar  is  nearly  similar  : — 

To  the  reverend  the  Eoman  Cathohc  Vicars  of  the  R.C. 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  town  of  Galway. 

A  vacancy  having  occun-ed  by  the  death  of  the  late  very 
reverend  warden  A.  B.  for  the  office  of  warden  to  officiate  in  the 
coUegiate  church  cif  St.  Nicholas  in  said  town  of  Gahvay,  we,  the 
R.C.  Jklayor,  bailiffs  and  peers  of  the  R.C.  Corporation  of  lay- 
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patrons  of  the  said  E.G.  collegiate  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
said  town  of  Galway,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice  thereof,  being 
assembled  in  the  parish  chapel  have  unanimously  elected  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  to  fill  the  office  of  warden  in  the  said  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  said  town  of  Galway,  and  all  its  out- 
parishes  annexed  thereto,  for  the  succeeding  three  years  to  be 
computed  from  the  first  day  of  August  ;  and  we  do  hereby 
present  the  said  Rev.  E.  F.  to  your  reverences  for  institution. 

[Signed  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs  or  sheriffs,  town-clerk 
and  some  of  the  most  respectable  peers  (jKircs,  or  equals,' 
supposed  to  mean  freemen  or  common  council-men)  for 
the  time  being  of  the  R.G.  Corporation.] 

As  sheriffs  were  first  instituted  in  the  town  corporation 
by  James  I.,  in  1610,  the  Catholic  corporation  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  use  of  the  term  bailiffs,  as  the  officers 
were  called  in  1484,  when  the  collegiate  was  constituted. 
From  the  time  of  Charles  II.  there  arose  a  new  source  of 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  election  of  the  Catholic 
warden  of  Galway.  As  the  Catholics  began  to  increase  in 
the  town,  the  fourteen  ancient  names  or  families,  regarding 
themselves  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the  pre-Cromwellian 
corporation,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  to  elect,  and 
insisted  on  excluding  the  votes  of  all  Catholic  residents  of 
other  and  even  older  names,  although,  as  Hardiman  remarks, 
the  right  was  originally  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants — at 
all  events,  on  all  those  having  the  freedom  of  the  town. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  the  fourteen  names  insisted  on 
their  sole  right  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  narrow  and 
selfish  principles  which  characterised  those  old-time  corpo- 
rations ;  their  conservatism  approached  the  rigidity  of 
Orientalism.  These  troubles,  strangely  enough,  appear  to 
have  been  most  felt  at  the  very  time  when  the  penal  laws 
were  in  full  operation. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event  [the  persecution  of  1731] 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bermingham,  of  the  family  of  JSarbersfort,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  a  clergyman  of  profound  learning  and 
considerable  talent,  was  elected  warden,  and  was  the  only  person 
not  of  the  Galway  names  and  families  who  had  been  elected  to 
that  dignity  for  the  preceding  century.  He,  it  is  said,  was  chosen 
by  the  '  tribes,'  or  ancient  famihes  of  the  town,  to  pacify  the 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  other  names,  since  called  '  non-tribes,' 
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who  about  tho  time  began  to  complain  that  the  former  had  wrong- 
fully usui-pecl  to  themselves  the  right  of  election  and  presentation 
of  the  clergy.  Dr.  Bermingham,  soon  after  his  election,  was 
aiTested  by  the  mayor,  ai\d  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  not 
having  conformed  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law  for  Popish 
priests;  but,  it  appearing  that  he  had  regularly  complied  with 
these  rules,  he  was  released  by  order  of  government.  During  his 
incumbeiicy  the  old  disputes  between  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
the  collegiate  clerg}',  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  over  the 
warden  and  vicars,  were  again  revived,  and  proceedings  were  at 
length  instituted  in  Rome  between  Dr.  Bernard  O'Gara,  the  then 
archbishop,  and  the  clergj'  and  people  of  the  town.  On  this 
occasion  a  commission  was  issued,  and  Cornelius  O'Keeffe,  titular 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  delegated  to  proceed  to  Galway,  and 
there  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  these  differences.  A  com- 
promise at  length  took  place  between  both  parties,  and  certain 
articles  were  agreed  to,  by  which  it  was  conceded,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Galway,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
for  the  time  being,  should  have  a  right  of  triennial  visitation  in 
capite  et  memhris ;  and  also  that  appeals  might  be  made,  in  secnnda 
instantia,  from  the  sentence  of  the  warden  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see.  On  the  part  of  the  latter  it  was  granted  that  the  right  of 
election  belonged  to  the  lay  patrons ;  and,  among  other  articles, 
it  was  agreed  tJuU  Ihe  u-arden  should  be  hcnccforlh  elected  every 
third  year,  in  consequence  of  the  many  inconveniences  which 
attended  their  annual  election.  This  agreement  was  approved  of 
and  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  Clement  XII.,  dated  21st  April, 
1733.  .  .  . 

^\'arden  Bermingham  died  in  1747,  universally  regretted.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ilyacinth  Bodkin,  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  who  survived  but  a  short  time,  having  died  in  the  year 
1749.  On  his  death  the  Rev.  Marcus  Kirwan,  of  Dalgan,  was 
elected ;  but  this  gentleman,  having  given  some  dissatisfaction  to 
the  lay  patrons,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Blake,  of  Dunmacreena  (who 
was  afterwards  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Catliolic 
primate  of  Ireland),  was  elected  in  his  place ;  and  this,  it  is 
said,  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  of  the  wardens  had  ])cen 
dispossessed  since  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Blake  erected  the  parish 
chapel  in  Middle-street  about  1752,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1755, 
by  Francis  Kirwan,  who  filled  the  chair  with  honour  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  the  town  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  June, 
1770,  when  the  Rev.  John  Joyes,  of  Oxford,  in  the  county  Mayo, 
was  elected.  This  gentleman  continued  warden  until  February, 
1783,  when  he  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  and  pious  pastor,  always  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  particularly  so  in  the  reproval  of  public  vice  and 
immorality.  He  was  succeeded  l)y  the  Rev.  Augustine  Kirwan,  a 
divine  possessed  of  every  virtue  which  adorns  the  clerical  character 
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.  .  .  Amongst  many  other  praiseworthy  acts,  he  estabUshed  a 
subscription  fund  and  founded  a  school  for  the  iastruction  and 
clothing  of  indigent  boys,  in  which  numerous  poor  children  are 
still  (1820)  carefully  taught  the  rudiments  of  education  and  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality.  .  .  .  \Varden  Kirwan  .  .  . 
departed  this  life  ...  on  the  7th  Aug.,  17'Jl.  .  .  . 

Immediately  on  the  decease  of  Warden  Kirwan  the  principal 
Catholics  of  Galway,  composed  entirely  of  the  ancient  names  and 
families,  assembled  fo);  the  purpose  of  new-modelling  the  ancient 
Catholic  corporation,  after  which  thay  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  warden  in  the  room  of  their  late  venerable  pastor.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  two  candidates  for  the  wardenship — ^the 
Eev.  Patrick  Kirwan  and.  the  Eev.  John  Joj'es,  nephew  of  the 
former  warden  of  that  name  ;  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  the  latter 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  During  these  proceedings  the  old 
disputes  between  the  '  tribes  '  and  '  non-tribes  "...  were  revived 
with  considerable  animosity.  .  .  .  During  the  last  century  many 
respectable  individuals  of  the  latter  class  having  become  resident 
in  the  town,  they,  in  course  of  time,  became  discontented,  and  at 
length  importunate  to  be  admitted  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  those 
clergy  whom  they  contributed  so  amply  to  support.  This  claim, 
which  was  strenuously  urged  on  the  decease  of  Warden  Kirwan, 
was  as  forcibly  resisted  by  the  others ;  but  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
they  proposed  to  concede  the  privilege  to  such  of  the  opposite 
party  as  they  themselves  should  approve  of,  and  as,  under  such 
terms,  would  accept  of  it,  by  admitting  them  free  of  the  Catholic 
corporation.  A  few  individuals,  who  had  acceded  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliation,  were  accordingly  admitted  ;  but  the  proffered  boon 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  remainder,  who  formed  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitarjts  of  the  town.  A  schism  from  the 
newly  elected  warden  was  accordingly  the  consequence.  The 
disappointed  party,  acting  with  more  precipitancy  than  judgment, 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  pastor  of  their  own.  They  finally 
appealed  to  Eome,  claiming  the  privilege  as  a  right,  and  not 
seeking  it  as  a  favour ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  town  became  a 
scene  of  spiritual  anarchy  and  confusion.  A  counter  petition 
was  soon  after  transmitted,  and  the  question  was  at  length  heard 
before  the  congregation  Dc  Propaganda  Fide  who  decided  (with  a 
reservation,  however,  of  appeal)  in  favour  of  the  ancient  names 
and  families,  or  lay  patrons,  by  a  decree  which  received  the 
sanction  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  on  the  17th  of  June,  1792.  ^ 

Warden  Joycs  was  soon  after  re-elected.  It  was  at  the  time 
believed  that  the  appellants  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
the  court  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
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principles  iu  France,  been  iucliued  to  discountenance  any 
uioas^ure  which  had  the  smallest  appearance  of  popular 
inQovatiou.'  Further  particulars  of  this  unhappy  dispute 
are  given  iu  the  note  to  page  260  : — 

In  August,  179-1,  Dr.  Tcahan  (Bishop  of  Kerry)  repaired  to 
Galway  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  decree,  but  the  lay 
patrons  protested  against  the  promulgation  of  his  commission,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  the  said  commission  was  a  fi'audulent  fabrication 
of  interested  persons.  This  proceeding  was  complained  of  by 
the  non-tribes  as  an  attempt  to  resist  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope.  The  Congregation  at  Eome,  finding  that  no  appeal  had 
been  lodged  under  their  decree,  pronounced  another  on  11th  May, 
1795,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  published  on 
28th  July  following,  by  the  wardens  and  vicars  in  the  parish 
cliapel.  The  lay  patrons  immediately  protested  against  that  part 
of  the  decree  which  declared  that  the  warden  was  confirmed 
duriuij  the  j^leasin-c  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  (the  words  '  Holy 
Soo  '  were  omitted),  and  on  1st  August  re-elected  Warden  Joyes ; 
but  the  chapter  refused  to  institute  him,  assigning  as  their  reason 
'that  the  warden  .having  been  previously  appointed  by  the  Holy 
See  at  will,  they  could  not  institute  him,  there  being  no  vacancy.' 
Upon  this,  the  Catholic  corporation  again  assembled,  and 
'solemnly'  protested  against  this  refusal,  and  the  reason  given 
for  it  as  illegal  and  unjust  to  a  high  degree. 

In  the  same  rote,  to  the  same  page,  Hardiman  sums  up 
with  ability  and  fairness  the  chief  points  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  : — 

The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  Catholic  coi'- 
poration,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  fourteen  ancient 
names  and  families  were  exchisively  entitled,  under  the  bull  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  to  the  right  of  electing  and  presenting  the  warden 
and  vicars,  or  whether  the  privilege  did  not  equally  belong  to  all 
the  Catholic  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  town  without  distinction. 
The  principal  arguments  adduced  in  this  curious  case,  by  both 
parties,  wore  briefly  as  follows  : — In  support  of  the  exclusive  right 
it  was  contended  that  the  ancestors  of  the  fourteen  families,  who 
were  emphatically  styled  A  }!(/lo-Galvicnsr  >,  or  Enijlish  fainillcs  of 
(ralirai/,  were  the  o;-iginal  founders  of  the  town  and  church  ;  that 
they  had  richly  endowed  the  latter,  and,  for  valuable  consideration, 
acquired  tlui  domestic  nomination  of  their  clergy,  which  they 
tranf;mitt<Hl  to  their  clergy  ;  everyone  of  whom,  it  was  assorted, 
had  as  legal  a  right  to  this  privilege  as  any  individuiil  to 
his  hereditary  estate.     That  although  the  original  memorial  to 
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Innocent  VIII.  purported  to  have  been  that  of  all  the  parishioners, 
yet  the  Pope,  knowing  the  evils  attendant  on  popular  elections, 
confined  the  right  solely  to  the  mayor,  bailiils,  and  '  equals '  or 
freemen,  and  council  of  the  town.  That  this  ancient  privilege 
■was  preserved  and  handed  down,  through  various  persecutions, 
pure,  inviolate,  and  (until  lately)  uncontro verted,  by  means  of  the 
Catholic  coi'poration ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  and  unreasonable  in 
the  highest  degree  that  '  new  men,'  and  modern  families  not 
members  of  that  body,  but  had  come  to  i-eside  in  the  town 
ages  after  its  formation,  should  intrude  themselves,  or  claim  a 
participation  of  those  spiritual  rights  and  privileges  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  ancient  families,  then  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  which  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  special  grace 
and  letters  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  afterwards  peaceably  enjoyed 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and  to  which  their 
descendants,  lohctlicr  resident  or  not,  were  equally  entitled,  having 
been  born  citizens  or  pares  (equals)  of  the  town,  and  not  ele^ited 
or  admitted  free  as  other  strangers,  but  when  of  age,  assuming 
their  place,  and  exercising  their  rights  as  members  de  jure  of  the 
corporation.  That  since  the  time  of  its  original  institution  the 
Catholic  corporation  had  invariably  admitted  persons  of  other 
names  and  families  to  their  freedom  spcciali  gratia,  although  no 
instance  appears  on  record  of  any  such  extension  to  any  person 
of  the  fourteen  families  of  the  town,  which  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  right  w-as  inherent  in  them.  .  .  .  That  even  by  the  canon 
law  the  founders  and  maintainers  of  churches,  such  as  these 
ancient  families  had  been  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  were 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  nomination  of  their  clergj^  all  which 
clearly  evinced  their  real  true,  and  undoubted  title  to  those  rights 
which  they  prized  more  particularly  as  an  honourable  testimony 
of  their  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  their 

devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  

On  the  part  of  the  '  non-tribes  '  it  was  objected  that  so  far  from 
the  '  tribes '  or  fourteen  families  having  been,  as  asserted,  the 
founders  of  Galway,  the  town  had  in  fact  belonged  to  the  old 
family  of  De  Burgo,  by  whom  it  was  principally  built,  and  to 
whom  it  was  principally  indebted  for  its  original  increase  and 
improvement.  That  intervals  of  many  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  different  periods  of  settlement  in  the  town  of  these  several 
names  and  families  who  were  almost  entirely  the  descendants  of 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  in  Ireland  ;  and  that,  in  particular 
some  of  them  had  never  been  resident,  or  even  heard  of,  in  the 
town,  when  the  collegiate  church  was  established,  viz.,  tl)e  Darcys, 
Brownes,  &c.,  although  they  were  now  ranked  among  the  families 
to  whom,  it  was  pretended,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  electing  its 
clergy,  &c.,  had  been  granted.  That  this  right  had  been  at  first 
acquired  by  all,  and  not  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who 
afterwards  unanimously  petitioned  the  Pope  to  confirm  their 
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acquisition,   which   was  accordingly  clone,  under  the  general 
denomination  of  inai/or,  bailijfs,  and  equals,  meaning  all  the 
citizens,  common-couiicil  men  and  freemen  of  the  town.  That 
the  hull  made  no  mention  of  these  fom-teen  families,  or  of  any 
family,  tribe,  or  name,  or  any  other  description  of  persons  what- 
ever; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  various  letters  of  the  Holy  See, 
concerning   the   collegiate   church,  testified  against  any  such 
exclusive  claim  ;  and  even  the  last  of  these,  in  1733,  particularly 
recognized  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  under  tha 
name  of  Clems  populmquc  Galvice.    That  for  nearly  two  centuries 
next  after  the  institution,  as  appeared  by  the  original  corporation 
books  of  the  town,  the  patronage  was  exercised  by  the  mayor, 
slieriiis,  and  freemen,  or  burgesseS;  as  a  privilege  to  their  corporate 
body,  to  which  every  inbabitant  was  eligible,  and  never  was 
pretended  to  as  a  right  inherent  in  any  particular  class  of  the 
citizens.    That  the  fourteen  confederated  families  had,  therefore, 
after  the  political  extinction  of  the  old  Cathohc  corporation,  mono- 
polized these  privileges,  and  that  afterwards,  to  give  a  colour  to 
their  usurpation,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  self-created  l)ody, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  a  corporation,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  keep  the  patronage  of  the  church  among  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  of  their  own  names  and  families.    That  it 
was  unjust  in  the  highest  degree,  for  those  persons  so  to  do,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  inhal)itants  whose  ancestors  had  settled 
(and  many  of  them,  viz.,  the  .Burkes,  Butlers,  Colemans,  Fallons, 
Nolans,  Quins,  TuUys,  &c.,  at  a  very  early  period)  in  the  town 
with  their  families  and  properties,  where  they  have  ever  since  for 
many  generations  remained — «  circumstance  which  ought  to  have 
entitled  them,  at  least,  to  the  common  rights  of  naturahzation. 
That  the  descendants  of  the  fourteen  families,  from  a  long  habit  of 
thinking  their  title  just,  at  length  became  convinced  that  it  was 
so,  and  finally  grew  so  confident  as  to  declare  that  while  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  them,  or  any  of  their  names,  existed  in  the 
town  or  elsewhere,  the  title  to  elect  and  present  the  clergy  of  the 
collegiate  church  would  remain  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
That  they  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  even  tlic  name 
gave  in  itself  a  sufficient  title ;  and  finally  carried  the  absurdity  to 
such  a  length  as  to  reject  pious,  learned  and  exemplary  clergymen 
as  unfit  to  be  either  wardens  or  vicars,  without  any  other  possible 
objection  but  that  they  were  of  different  names  from  the  fourteen 
families,  who  had  resolved  that  '  the  name  of  a  stranger  should  not 
appear  on  the  fac^e  of  their  liooks  ! '    That  under  these  circum- 
stances it  followed  that  any  individual  of  these  self-privileged 
names  wheresoever  born,  bred,  or  actually  resident,  if  he  appeared 
in  Galway  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  clergy  was  allowed  a 
right  of  franchise  by  virtue  of  his  name,  although  he  might  be  a 
total  stranger  to  the  town,  and  might  never  have  contributed  to 
maintain  the  clergy ;  while  the  rank,  fortune,  length  of  residence 
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and  reputation  of  the  other  inhabitants  were  totally  disregarded, 
who  were  therefore  obliged  to  become  silent  spectators,  while  a 
few  resident  voters  and  a  majority  of  aliens  appointed  those  very 
clergy  whom  they,  though  excluded,  principally  contributed  to 
support. 

These  rather  lengthened  extracts  will,  it  is  hoped,  have 
an  interest  for  those  who  care  to  inquire  into  the  rise  and 
progress  of  aristocratic  ideas  in  civic  life.  Just  as  in  Venice 
the  raere  entry  of  a  name  in  the  Golden  Book  became  a 
patent  of  nobility,  so  in  the  old  town,  by  the  side  of  the 
Corrib  the  mere  fact  of  bearing  a  particular  family  name 
was  alleged  to  confer  rights  and  privileges  which  no  length 
of  residence,  no  amount  of  wealth  or  personal  worth,  was 
allowed  to  confer  on  him  who  bore  a  name  not  reckoned 
among  the  Fourteen.  The  concession  originally  granted 
to  the  Gallive  as  English  families  in  recognition  of  their 
prejudices,  was  an  anomaly  at  the  first,  and  an  anomaly  it 
proved  to  be  to  the  end.  Archbishop  Donat  O'Murray 
appears  to  have  been  very  old  when,  in  1484,  he  granted  the 
deed  of  exemption ;  and  it  so  happened  that  two  of  his 
immediate  successors  (William  Joyes  and  Christopher 
Bodkin)  were  both  natives  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  as 
'tribesmen  '  used  their  ecclesiastical  authority  to  further  the 
wishes,  if  not  the  interests,  of  their  kindred  in  the  town. 
Hardima,n  remarks  '  the  force  of  native  partiality  '  in  these 
two  archbishops,  and  adds  that  they  were  '  the  only  prelates 
who  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  collegiate  church  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation.'  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  these 
prelates  that  they  laid  up  a  considerable  store  of  troubles 
for  their  successors,  and  did  not,  after  all,  succeed  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  either  peace  or  contentment  in  the  town. 
In  the  end,  the  Catholics  of  Galway  gained  nothing  by 
having  the  appointment  of  their  clergy  brought  down  to  the 
gutter  level  of  local  politics. 

Owing  to  the  troubles  culminating  in  1791,  and  following 
years,  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Catholic  archbishop  for 
the  abolition  of  the  collegiate  rights  and  the  re-annexation 
of  the  wardenshipto  the  archiepiscopal  see  ;  but  through  the 
endeavours  of  the  Rev.  Valentine  Bodkin,  agent  of  the  lay- 
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patrons,  aud  afterwards  warden,  the  proposal  was  frustrated- 
Warden  Joyt  s  was  succeeded  in  1805  by  Dr.  Bodkin.  The 
lay-patrons  having  resolved  not  to  elect  any  of  the  then 
vicars,  who  were  mostly  of  non-tribe  families,  to  succeed 
hiui,  he,  at  their  desire,  procured  a  dispensation  from  Eome 
'  to  render  eligible  three  regulars  of  the  town,  the  Rev.  John 
Fallon,  and  the  Eevs.  Charles  and  Edmund  Ffrench,  two 
brother?,  all  of  the  Dominican  Order.  The  latter  was  chosen 
vicar,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bodkin,  in  1812, 
was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  warden,  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  fresh  troubles  in  the  town,'^  and  these  troubles 
bad  not  quite  subsided  when  Hardiman  wrote,  in  1820. 

The  long  and  eventful  history  of  the  wardenship  came 
to  a  close  in  1831,  when  Galway  and  the  adjoining  parishes 
were  constituted  a  diocese,  and  Dr.  George  J.  Browne  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  new  sec.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  a  representative  of  one  of  the  youngest  among  the 
'tribes'  became  first  bishop  of  the  youngest  among  the 
existing  sees  of  Ireland.  More  recently  the  see  of  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  the  apostolic  administratorship  of  Kilfenora, 
have  been  united  under  the  Bishop  of  Galway. 

Annaghdown,  once  the  centre  of  tlie  diocese  to  which 
Galway  belonged  prior  to  the  absorption  of  the  see  in  the 
archbishop's  diocese,  was  a  village  beautifully  situated  on  a 
bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle  portion  of  Lough  Corrib. 
The  situation  is  well  marked  by  a  lofty  square  castle,  almost 
entire,  and  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the  church  and  monastic 
buildings,  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  sailing 
up  the  beautiful  island-studded  lake.  A  minute  and  interest- 
ing description  of  these  remains  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  AVilliam 
Wilde's  learned  book,  Lough  Corrib.  The  ancient  furm  of  the 
name  was  Enachdune,  or  Enach-duin,  as  it  is  in  Keatinor's 
History  of  Ireland.  Among  the  bishops  present  at  the  great 
synod  of  Ceananus  (Kells),  held  according  to  Keating  in  1157, 
was  '  Tuathal  O'Connachtaig,  Bishop  of  Jobh  Bruinii,  that  is 
Enach-duin.'  And  according  to  tlie  information  collected 
by  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Burke  for  his  work  on  the  Archhishop.'i  of 
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Tuam,  a  Bishop  of  Aimaghdown  was  present  at  the  coroua- 
tion  of  Richard  I.  ^ 

In  1697,  the  Protestant  archbishop  (Vesey)  petitioned 
Parliament  that  the  archiepiscopal  see  micjht  be  removed 
from  Tuam  to  Galway,  and  the  proposed  change  was 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  entire  house,  who 
further  recommended  that  a  cathedral  and  dwelling  should 
be  provided  for  his  grace  ;  that  £2,000  shoitld  be  raised  to 
defray  the  expense,  by  a  tax  ou  the  town  and  liberties.  A 
bill  to  this  effect  was  prepared,  which,  on  6th  September,  1697. 
was  referred  to  a  committee;  but  a  petition  against  it  having 
been  lodged. by  the  corporation,  the  measure  was  rejected. 

In  the  Protestant  succession,  the  wardenship  lasted  only 
a  few  years  longer  than  in  the  Catholic  line.  The  ofUccj 
Wt  held  by  the  Ecv.  James  Daly,  of  the  Dunsandle  family, 
was  done  away  with  in  1840  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
title  of  city  was  reduced  to  that  of  town.  ^ 

Thomas  Fitzpatktck,  ll.d. 


1  In  the  Ccarew  MSS.  (1515-1574)  there  is  a  curious  letter  of  the  year 
1532,  from  the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  regarding  this  diocese  : — 

'  The  bearer  has  petitioned  me  to  ascertain  (sie)  vou  of  the  value  of  a 
bishopric  in  Conaght,  near  Galway;  it  is  called  Euag.idulen,  fur  from  the 
English  pale,  amongst  the  inordinate  wild  IrisLry  ;  is  not  meet  for  any 
stranger  of  reputation,  and  does  not  exceed  £20  yearly.  The  clergy  of  it  are 
far  out  of  order,  and  tin;  see-elnirch  in  ruins.  It  is  necessar}'  that  there  should 
be  a  "herd  "  (sic)  there  who  has  the  favour  of  the  coimtry.' 

(Signed)  'P.  Oss.' 

Addrmcd — '  Mr.  Cromewell  of  the  King's  most  honom-able  CouncU.' 

-  Wilde's  Lough  Corrib,  chap  i. 
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'THE  TRUE  INCENTIVE  TO  WORK' 
nillS  is  a  business  a;^e.    'The  arre  of  cbivalry  is  goue.' 


i  Money-making,  push,  energ)',  business-tact — these  are 
the  things  that  are  valued,  and  the  highest  enterprises  must 
be  niaoaged  on  what  are  called  business  principles.  Now 
the  wonder  is  how  many  of  our  Lord's  words,  spoken  in 
what  was  )iot  a  business  age,  chime  in  with  this  spirit  of  the 
time,  this  zeit-gcht.  To  us  ail  lie  addresses  that  adiuoni- 
tion  of  the  parable,  Negbtiamini  dum  venio^ — 'Trade  until 
I  come,  do  business  wnUl  I  come.' 

Heresy  was  hardly  ever  more  unreasonable,  and  its 
inHiic-ucc  was  hardly  ever  more  blighting,  than  when  it 
dared  to  contradict  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  merit,  when  it 
dared  to  mutter  its  shibboleth  of  faith  without  works,  which 
for  very  shame's  sake  it  must  explain  away  and  practically 
abandon.  There  are  mysteries  in  God's  dealings  with  His 
poor  creature,  man ;  but,  whatever  else  is  dark,  it  is  clear 
that  God  deigns  to  accept  and  more  than  accept  our  co- 
operation in  the  life-long  work  of  applying  individually  to 
our  own  souls  the  infinite  merits  of  the  redemption.  Dei 
enim  suvius  adjutores  -j^  we  are  God's  helpers,  co-operators, 
co-workers,  (m^pyot. 

How  are  we  doing  our  little  part  in  this  partnership  ? 
Are  we  toiling,  trading,  doing  business  ?  Are  we  doing  a 
thriving  trade?  Are  we  managing  our  business  well?  I 
really  think  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  greatly  struck 
by  the  contrast  that  Shakespeare  makes  the  dying  Cardinal 
dwell  upon  at  the  last  : — '  If  I  had  served  my  God  with  half 
the  zeal  with  which  I  served  my  king,  lie  would  not  have 
left  (lie  in  mine  oiil  age  naked  to  mine  enemies.'  It  is  our 
own  part  1  am  thinking  of  Jiow,  not  G  .xV-i  part  ;  and  the 
contrast  that  strikes  me  is  the  very  diffei-ent  way  in  which 
those  whom  we  call  worldlings  and  those  v/ho  are  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  God's  special  service  go  through  thoir  work 


'  Luke  xix.  13. 
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respectively.  A  good  many  in  the  world  do  their  work  badly 
enough,  and  they  generally  suffer  for  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  plenty"  of  self-denial  and  perseverance  and 
unromantic  heroism  among  those  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God.  But,  when  every  excuse  is 
made  and  when  everything  has  been  taken  into  consideration, 
I  fear  that  we,  at  least,  shall  often  be  forced  to  take  to  our- 
selves our  Eedeemer's  mild  rebuke  :  '  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light.'  The  statesmen,  politicians,  barristers,  journalists, 
literary  men,  physicians,  engineers,  merchants,  grocers, 
haberdashers,  and  all  the  rest  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— what  steady  application,  v/hat  perseverance,  what  quiet 
energy,  what  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  are  exemplified  in 
the  various  careers  that  these  words  remind  us  of !  Is  there 
a  sufficiently  close  counterpart  in  a  sufficient  number  of  those 
whose  vocation  is  something  like  our  own? 

General  questions  of  this  sort  will  not  come  to  much ; 
but  each  of  us  can  easily  bring  the  matter  home  to  himself, 
if  he  likes.  Hardly  any  of  the  incentives  to  earnestness  in 
human  enterprise,  hardly  any  of  the  motives  to  human 
ambition,  but  may  have  their  equivalent  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
man  wiio  v/ishes  to  work  for  God  alone;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  homeliest  sayings  of  worldly  wisdom  have  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  life.  AVhat,  for 
instance,  if  we  applied  to  our  spiritual  duties,  and  to  all  the 
other  duties  of  the  day,  this  excellent  Chinese  proverb  : 
'  One  day  is  as  good  as  three,  if  you  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  '  ?  What  a  contrast  there  must  be  between 
the  use  made  of  the  same  opportunities  by  two  individuals 
of  the  same  vocation,  one  of  whom  -puts  this  Chinese  pro- 
verb into  practice,  and  the  other  does  not ! 

But,  perhaps,  in  no  point  ought  the  example  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  b  ^  serving  the  world,  and  struggling  to 
advance  themselves,  and  to  get  money  and  a  name — in  no 
part  of  tlieir  example  onght  a  sterner  Usson  be  contained 
for  us,  who  are  supposed  to  be  serving  God  directly  and 
exclusively,  than  in  what  we  have  often  read  about  the  long 
and  toilsome  noviceship  gone  through  by  those  who  were 
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(leteriiiiaecl  to  excel  in  the  various  arts  and  professions, 
(letenuined  to  realise  Alexander's  favourite  line  of  Homer  : — 

"Aet  uoiCTTc'i'ta'  Kat  VTr{t'po\ot'  e/;./^crai  aXXioi'. 

W'e  can  probably  r.^call  appalling  stories  that  we  have  read 
about  the  '  practice  that  made  perfect  '  certain  actors, 
artists,  singers,  consummate  performers  on  the  violin,  or 
wonderful  experts  in  higher  and  more  intellectual  pursuits. 

There  was  a  controversy  in  the  newspapers,  I  remember, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  as  to  the  person  who  had  first 
"iven  the  famous  definition  of  genius — '  a  transcendent 

f~>  " 

capacity  for  taking  pains.'  It  seems  that  several  said  some- 
thing like  that,  while  thinking  they  were  saying  what  had 
never  been  said  before.  A  speech  of  Lord  Derby's  started 
this  question  at  that  time  ;  but,  several  years  earlier. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  had  written  this  paragraph  : — 

To  one  who  complimented  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  his  genius  he 
replied  tliat,  if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more 
to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other  talent.  There  is  but  little 
analog}'  between  mathematics  and  play-acting ;  but  I  heard  the 
great  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  nearly  the  same  language,  attribute  the 
whole  superiority  of  her  unrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense 
study  which  she  bestowed  on  her  parts.  'Genius,'  says  Helvetius, 
'  is  nothing  l)ut  a  continued  attention.'  '  Genius,'  says  Buffon, 
'is  only  protracted  patience.'  'In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least,' 
says  Cuvier,  '  it  is  the  invincible  patience  of  a  sound  intellect 
which  truly  constitutes  genius.'  And  Chesterfield  has  also 
observed  that  '  the  power  of  applying  attention,  steady  and 
undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius.' 

"My  excuse  for  accumulating,  or  letting  Sir  William 
Hamilton  accumulate  for  nie,  these  dilferent  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing  is  that  almost  the  same  definition  can  be 
given  of  sanctity.  Not  only  genius,  but  sanctity,  is  a  tran- 
scendent capacity  for  taking  pains.  Think  of  the  pains  that 
St.  John  Berchmans  took,  and  many  another  more  famous 
saint.  AVe,  too,  must  take  pains.  I  hardly  know  a  better 
ejaculation  than  the  one  that  Judge  O'Hagan  made  for  him- 
self, and  repeated  constantly  :  '  Lord,  raise  our  hearts  to 
Thee,  and  fix  them  upon  Thee  ;  teach  us  to  take  pain  i  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
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We  must,  take  pains.  A  significant  phrase,  even  more 
so  than  the  corresponding  phrase  in  French,  which  puts  it 
in  the  singular  : — 

Travailioz,  prenez  de  la  peine  : 
Cast  le  fond  qui  manque  le  moins. 

Take  pains.  Every  real  effort  costs  us  at  some  time  or 
other  pain  and  much  pain  and  many  pains  ;  and  we  must 
take  them.  It  is  not  like  catching  cold,  which  in  reality 
catches  us.  No  helps,  no  precautions,  no  special  methods, 
can  dispense  with  pain  of  some  sort  in  the  acquisition  of 
anything  really  good.  '  No  royal  road  to  Euclid,'  as  a  very 
small  grocer  said  to  a  very  small  boy  fifty  years  ago.  And 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  perfection  or  sanctity — no  road 
that  dispenses  with  toil,  trouble,  and  pains.  Heaven  is  for 
heroes — or,  at  least,  for  brave  souls,  for  hard  workers  ;  not 
for  sluggards  or  cowards.  At  any  rate,  if  poltroons  should 
manage  to  sneak  in  somehow,  they  cannot  expect  good 
places  in  heaven — reserved  seats,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  translation  of  locum  nominatwm  in  regno  ccelorum,  which 
occurs  somewhere  in  Scripture.  Father  Neumayr  speaks 
with  great  contempt  of  people  of  this  sort- -so  mean-spirited 
that  in  their  aspirations  after  heaven  they  are  content  with 
the  corner  behind  the  door — angulo  post  januam  contenti — 
and  this  not  through  hamility  or  self-distrust,  but  through 
cowardice  and  sloth  and  self-iudalgence  and  want  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Aud  then  the  terrible  risk  that  they 
may  just  fall  short  of  even  their  low  ambition! 

Amongst  the  many  mysteries  of  heaven  does  it  not  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  strangest  mysteries  that  heaven  will  still  be 
heaven  even  for  those  who  have  failed  to  win  their  proper 
place  there  ;  who  have  frustrated  some  of  the  designs  of 
God's  mercy,  and  have  in  many  ways  disappointed  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  ;  who  have  abused  many  graces  and  lost 
many  opportunities,  and  who,  during  many  precious  days 
and  months  and  years  of  their  earthly  probation,  have  paid 
scanty  heed  to  that  warning  of  our  Judge,  Negotiamini 
dum  venio — '  Trade  until  I  come  '  ? 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  each  of  us,  dear  readers,  to  make 
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these  reflections  dreadfully  practical  by  applying  tbem  to 
some  duty  for  which  we  might  at  this  moment  be  preparing. 
Plave  we  to  preach  next  Sunday  ?  Let  us  try  to  be  ready 
to  discbarge  that  duty,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
abilities  that  God  has  given  to  us,  with  a  proper  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  our  calling,  with  a  proper  respect  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  with  a  proper  respect  for  so  many 
immortal  souls,  for  each  of  whom  Christ  died,  and  to  each 
of  whom  God  may  intend  a  special  message  to  be  conveyed 
by,  perhaps,  some  seemingly  commonplace  saying  in  our 
sermon  next  Sunday. 

Matthew  Eussell,  s..t. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  TEE  '  GLORIA  PATRI  ' 

Eev.  Dear  Sib, — ^Having  iu  my  former  letter  stated  what 
was  my  view  on  this  matter,  and  adduced  the  reasons  which  go 
to  prove  it,  I  now  again  come  forward  to  refute  the  ohjections 
that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

The  one  great  objection  rests  on  the  chain  of  analogy  so  ably 
and  forcibly  forged  by  Monsignor  MoUoy  from  the  Lesser 
Doxology  in  favour  of  his  view. 

The  two-edged  sword  which  I  shall  bring  forward  to  sever  this 
chain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  my  own  view,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  one  weak  link  in  that  chain  which  must  be  removed,  and 
thus  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  whole,  is  the  concluding  verse 
from  the  Hymn  for  Compline  : — 

'  Praesta  Pater  piissime, 
"  Patrique  compar  Unice, 

Cum  Spiritu  Paraclito 
Eegnans  per  omne  Saeculum.' 

Here  is  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  God  is  One  in  Three, 
Who  reigns  for  ever.  It  thus  proves  my  view  up  to  the  hilt,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  severs  the  chain  of  analogy. 

'  But,'  it  will  be  objected,  '  whatever  about  helping  on  your 
view,  it  leaves  that  analogy  intact ;  the  analogy  is  from  the  Lesser 
Doxology,  and  there  is  nothing  about  Doxology  in  the  verse 
adduced.  You  are  simply  non-nd-revi ;  you  are  hacking  at  a 
different  object  entirely ;  the  chain  still  remains  unbroken,  and 
we  say  transcat  to  your  whole  objection.'  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  following  reasoning  exposes,  and  dis- 
poses of,  the  speciousness  of  this  patching. 

That  verse  is  the  concluding  one  of  a  liturgical  hymn.  Conse- 
quently we  would  naturally  expect — from  analogy — that  it  con- 
tains the  Lesser  Doxology,  either  expressed  or  implied.  Therefoi'e, 
if,  by  a  possible  interpretation,  those  two  can  be  reconciled,  that 
interpretation  must  be  the  true  one.  They  can  be  reconciled — by 
the  view  I  have  put  forward,  and  by  no  other. 
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For,  the  great  majority  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Monsignor 
Molloy  are  as  seemingly  vague,  and  susceptible  of  different  inter- 
pretations, as  the  '  Gloria  Patri '  itself.  The  verse  from  the  Hymn 
for  Vespers  for  Sundays  is  an  exception  :  it  can  only  have  the  one 
interpretation.  But  the  fact  that  '  sicut  fuit  '  is  there,  and  not 
'  sicut  erat  in  principio '  does  not  prove  that  those  mean  the  same  : 
far  from  it.  The  difference  of  tense  in  the  verbs  and  the  word 
'  principio  '  with  '  erat  '  confirm  the  view  I  have  put  forward. 
'  Fuit '  implies  that  tlie  two  periods  of  duration  are  of  the  savLC 
order;  'erat'  would  ijo  to  establish  tlie  contrarij.  Compare  and 
examine  on  this  point  the  two  phrases  :  '  In  initio  Deus  crcauit 
coelum  et  terram  '  (Gen.  i.  1)  with  '  In  principio  ei-at  Verbum  ' 
(St.  Jolmi.  1).  You  will  discover  that  the  difference  of  tense  in 
the  verbs,  '  creavit- erat,'  is  no  less  significant  than  the  choice  of 
the  word  '  initio  -  principio.' 

Neither  can  a  particular  example  from  a  general  class  lay  down 
a  universal  rule  for  that  class  when  another  example  under  the 
same  head  has  the  opposite  tendency.  With  which  of  these  two 
verses,  each  susceptible  of  only  one  different  meaning,  does  the 
'  Gloria  Patri '  conform  ?  This  can  only  be  discovered,  as  those 
have  been,  from  its  own  internal  construction. 

And  now,  as  I  have  disposed  of  one  analogy,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  introduce  another.  Every  one,  I  think,  feels  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  and  some  hidden  connection  between  the  '  Gloria 
Patri'  and  the  'In  nomine  Patris.'  At  least,  many  have  a 
psychological — I  may  add — an  ajsthetic  feeling  that  this  is  so. 

What  I  call  a  psychological  feeling  is  when  the  mind  grasps  at 
a  truth  or  conclusion  without  assignable  reasons  for  doing  so. 
This  feeling  becomes  lesthetic  when  it  is  based  on  harmony,  or 
the  moral  beauty  of  a  thing. 

The  logical  basis  of  this  connection  I  conceive  to  be  this  : — 

In  the  '  In  nomine  Patris  '  the  word  '  nomine,'  as  all  agree, 
implies  the  Unity  of  God  ;  the  Three  Divine  Persons  are  expressly 
referred  to;  and  the  invocation  points  to  a  Being,  absolute,  infinite, 
and,  therefore,  eternal.  So,  likewise,  in  the  '  Gloria  Patri,'  I 
think  we  have  reference  in  '  erat '  to  the  Unity  of  God  in  Three 
Divine  Persons,  who  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and  the  tenor  of 
the  Eespouse,  as  a  whole,  points  to  the  eternity  and  infinitude  of 
God.  Thus  each  conveys  an  act  of  faith  in  those  three  truths  : 
God  is  One,  Three,  and  the  same  for  ever — whilst  the  '  differentia  ' 
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is,  in  case  of  the  '  In  nomine  Patris  '  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  '  Gloria  Patri,'  the  expression  of  a  prayer. 

This  exposition,  when  viewed  as  the  complement  of  what  has 
been  previously  said,  will  not  fail,  I  suspect,  to  convince  many 
that  the  received  English  translation  is  quite  correct,  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  Latin  original. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  M.  W. 
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PRAIfER  TO  MARY,  HELP  OF  CHRISTIANS 

BEEVE,  QUO  INDULGENTIA    TERCENTUM  DIEEUM  CONCEDITUB 
BECITANTIBUS  SUBIECTAM  IN  CALCE  OEATIONEJI  '  MABIAB 
AUXILIATRICl'  DICATAM 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 
AD  PEIiPETUAM  EEI  MEMOIUAJI 

Oblatis  Nobis  precibus  a  dilecto  filio  Caesare  Caglicro  Pro- 
curatorc  Genorali  Congrogationis  Salesianorum  benigne  aunucntes, 
do  Omnipotentis  Dei  misericordia  ac  B13.  Petri  et  Pauli  Aposto- 
lorum  Eius  auctoritate  conlisi,  omnibus  et  singulis  Fidelibus  ex 
utroque  sexu  ubiquc  terrarum  degentibus,  qui  corde  saltern  con- 
triti  quocumque  idiomate,  dummodo  versio  sit  fidelis,  oratioiiem 
recitent  jNIariae  Auxiliatrici  dicatam,  quae  vulgari  lingua  incipit 
verbis :  '  0  santissima  ed  Immacolata  Maria '  et  desinit  in  haec 
verba.'  possiamo  andarc  a  farvi  corona  nel  bcl  paradiso.   Cos'i  sia,' 
iuxta  exemplar  quod  a  Sacronim  Kituum  Congregatione  probatum 
in  Tabulario  Secretariae  ^^Tostrae  Bre\ium  asservai-i  iussimus,  qua 
vice  id  agant,  trecentos  de  poenalium  dierum  numero  in  forma 
Ecclesiac  solita  per  praesentes  expungimus,  et   largimur  ipsis, 
liceat  hac  Partiali  Indulgentia  functorum  vita  labes  poenasque,  si 
malint,  expiare.    Yerumtamon  praecipimus  ut  barum  Litterarum 
authenticum  exemplar  deferatur  (quod  nisi  fiat  nullas  easdem  esse 
volumus)  ad  Secretariam  Congrogationis  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque 
Reliquiis  pracpositae,  iuxta  decrctum  ab  eadem  Congregatione  sub 
die  19  Januarii  1756  latum  et  a  s.  m.  Benedicto  PP.  XIV  Prac- 
decessore  Nostro  die  28  dicti  mensis  approbatum,  utque  earumdem 
Litterarum  transumptis  sou  exemplis,  etiam  impressis,  manu 
alicuius  Notarii   public!   subscriptis  et   sigillo  personao  in  ec- 
clesiastica  dignitate,  constitutae  munitis,   eadem  prorsus  fides 
adhibeatur,  quae  adbiberetur  ipsis  praesentibus,  si  forent  exbibitae 
vel  ostensae.    Non  obstantibus  contrariis  quibuscumquc.  Prae- 
sentibus perpotuis  futuris  temporibus   valituris,  scrvato  taraen 
tenoro  Nostrae   Constitutionis  de  suspensione  Indulgentiarum 
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vertente  hoc  anno  universalis  lubiJaei.  Datum  Eomae  apud 
S.  Petrum  sub  anulo  Piscatoris  die  10  Martii  1900,  Pontificatus 
Nostri  anno  vigesimotertio. 

Pro  Duo  Card.  Macchi 

NicoLAus  Mabini,  iSubstitutus. 

L.  ^  S. 

Praesentium  Litterarum  Apostolicarum  exemplar  exhibitum 
fuit  Secretariae  Sacrae  Congregationis  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque 
Eeliquiis  praepositae.  In  quorum  fidem. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  eadem  Secretaria  die  17  Martii  1900. 

los.  M.  Can.  Coselli,  Substitutus. 

PBEGHIEKA    a  MARIA  AUSILIATEICB 

Santissima  ed  Immacolata  Vergine  Maria,  Madre  nostra 
tenerissima  e  potente  Aiuto  dei  Cristiani,  noi  ci  consacriamo 
interamente  al  vostro  dolce  amore  ed  al  vostro  santo  servizio.  Vi 
consacriamo  la  mente  co'  suoi  pensieri,  il  cuore  co'  suoi  affetti,  il 
corpo  co'  suoi  sentimenti  e  con  tutte  le  sue  forze,  e  promettiamo 
di  voler  sempre  operare  alia  maggior  gloria  di  Dio  ed  alia  salute 
delle  anime. 

Voi  intanto,  o  Vergine  incomparabile,  che  siete  sempre  stata 
I'Ausiliatrice  del  popolo  Cristiano,  deh  !  continuate  a  mostrarvi 
tale  specialmente  in  questi  giorni.  Umiliate  i  nemici  di  nostra 
santa  Eeligione  e  rendetene  vani  i  malvagi  intenti.  Illuminate  e 
fortilicate  i  Vescovi  ed  i  Sacerdoti  e  teneteli  sempre  uniti  ed 
ubbidienti  al  Papa,  Maestro  infallibile  ;  preservate  dall'irreligione 
e  dal  vizio  I'incauta  gioventu ;  promovete  le  sante  vocazioni  ed 
accrescete  il  numero  de'  Sacri  Ministri,  affiuche  per  mezzo  loro 
il  regno  di  Gesii  Cristo  si  conservi  tra  laoi  e  si  estenda  fino  agli 
ultimi  conlini  della  terra. 

Vi  preghiamo  ancora,  o  dolcissima  Madi'e,  che  teniate  sempre 
rivolti  i  vostri  sguardi  pietosi  sopra  I'incauta  gioventu  esposta  a 
tanti  pericoli,  e  sopra  i  poveri  peccatori  e  moribondi ;  siate  per 
tutti,  0  Maria,  dolce  speranza,  Madre  di  Misericordia  e  Porta  del 
Cielo. 

Ma  auche  per  noi  Vi  supplichiamo,  o  gran  Madre  di  Dio. 
Insegnateci  a  ricopiare  in  noi  le  vostre  virtii,  in  particolar  mode 
TaDgelica  modestia,  I'umilta  profonda  e  I'ardente  cariti,  affinche, 
per  quanto  e  possibile  col  nostro  contegno,  colle  nostre  parole,  col 
nostro  esempio  rappresentiamo  al  vivo  in  mezzo  al  mondo  Gesu 
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bcaedotto  vostro  Figliuolo,  e  facciamo  conoscere  ed  amare  Voi,  e 
con  questo  meziso  possiarno  riuscire  a  salvare  niolto  aniine. 

Fate  altresi,  O  Maria  Ausiliatrice,  cho  noi  siamo  tutti  l  accolti 
sotto  il  vostro  manto  di  Madre,  fate  che  nelle  tcntazioni  noi 
v'invochianio  tosto  con  liducia ;  fate  insoinma  che  il  pensiero  di 
Voi,  s'l  buona,  si  amabile,  si  cava,  il  l  icordo  dell'amore  che  portate 
ai  vostri  divoti  ci  sia  di  tale  conforto  da  renderci  vittoriosi  contro  i 
nemici  dell'anima  nostra,  in  vita  ed  in  morte,  affinche  possiamo 
andare  a  farvi  corona  nel  l)el  Paradiso. 

Cosi  sia . 

PRATER  FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF  JEWS  AND  TURKS 

BREVK,  QVn  INDUIiOENTIA  C.'.NTUNr  DIRRUM  CONCEDITLTR,  QUOLIBET 
DIE  LUCRANDA,  nECITANTIBUS  SUBMISSAM  ORATIONEM  PRO 
CONVERSIONE  IIEBRAEORUM  ET  TURCARUM 

LEO    PP.  XIII. 

AD    PERPETUAM  REI  MEMORIAM 

Quum,  sicuti  Nobis  relatum  est,  a  quodam  Sacerdofce  Con- 
gregationis  Clericorum  Discalceatorum  Sanctissimae  Cmcis  et 
Passionis  lesu  Christi  pia  oratio  Saeratissimis  lesu  Mariae  Cordi- 
bu3  pro  conversione  Hebraeoruni  et  Turcarum  scripta  sit,  ct  ad- 
motae  cum  sint  preces  Nobis  ut  eandem  orationem,  cuius  exem- 
plar in  tabulario  Secretariae  Nostrae  Brevium  asservari  iussimus 
et  cuius  prima  vocabula  '  0  amantissimo  ed  mnabilissimo  Cuore 
di  Ciesu'  postrema  vero  sunt  '  ne' seeoli  r/e' .sccoZt',' indulgentiis 
ditare  velimus  :  Nos,  ut  populus  christianus  salutem  proximorum 
suoi-um  a  Deo  exoret,  omnibus  utriusque  sexus  Christi  fidelibus, 
qui  corde  saltam  contriti  supradictam  precem  quocumquo  idio- 
raate,  dutnniodo  versio  sit  fidelis,  recitaverint,  quolibet  die  centum 
tantum  dies  de  iniunctis  eis  seu  alias  quomodolibet  debitis 
poenitentiis  in  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta  relaxamus.  Quas 
poenitentiarum  relaxationes  etiam  animabus  Fidelium  in  Pur- 
gatorio  detentis  per  modum  suft'ragii  applicari  posse  indulgemus. 
Praesentibus  pei-petuo  valituris,  servato  tamen  tenore  nupen-imae 
Constitutionis  Nostrae  de  suspensione  Indulsentiarum  proximo 
anno  lubilaei.  Praecipimus  autem  ut  praesentes  nullae  sint,  nisi 
earum  exemplar  exhiheatur  Congregationi  Indulgcntiis  Racrisque 
Reliqniis  praepositae  :  atque  praesentium  litterarum  transumptis 
seu  exemplis  etiam  impressis,  nianu  alicuius  Notarii  pul)Iici  sub- 
scriptis  ct  sigillo  jjersonae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae 
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praemunitis  eadem  prorsus  adhibeatur  fides  quae  adhiberetur 
ipsis  praeseutibus  si  foreut  exbibitae  vel  ostensae.  Datum  Eoaiae 
apud  S.  Petfum  sub  anulo  Piscatoris  die  18  Deceinbris  1899, 
Pontificatus  Nosfcri  aano  vigesimo  secundo. 

Pro  Duo  Card.  Macchi 

NicoLAus  Makini,  Substitutus. 

L.  ^  S. 

Praesens  exemplar  exhibitum  fuit  S.  Congregatioui  ladul- 
gentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis 
die  11  Januarii  1900. 

losEPHUs  M.  Can.  Coselli,  Substitutus. 

L.  it  S. 

pbeghieka 

AI  SACRI  CUOEI  DI  GESU  E  DI  MARIA  PER  LA  CONVERSIONE  DEGLI 

EBREI E  DEI  TURCHI 

O  amaufcissimo  e  amabilissimo  Cuore  di  Gesii,  prostrati  in- 
nanzi  a  Vol,  ardentemente  vi  supplichiamo  di  spaudere  nella 
Chiesa  e  nel  moado  quei  fiumi  di  acqua  viva  cbe  da  Voi  scaturis- 
cono  come  da  fonte  iuesausta  per  salire  alia  vita  eterna.  0  Gesu, 
Piglio  di  David  e  Piglio  di  Dio  vivo,  abbiate  compassione  di  noi 
figli  del  Vostro  Cuore  trafitto !  Deb  !  non  ci  togliete,  come  pure 
meriteremmo  per  le  nostre  colpe  e  ingratitudini,  il  dono  della 
Vostra  Santissima  Fede ;  non  vi  na.scondete  ai  nostri  occhi  Voi, 
cbe  siete  la  vera  nostra  luce  e  1'  unica  nostra  speranza,  ma 
rimanete  con  noi,  o  Signore,  mentre  pin  si  addensano  le  tenebre 
degli  errori,  e  riempiteci  di  quel  fuoco-di  carita  cbe  siete  venuto  a 
portar  suUa  terra  e  volete  cbe  si  accenda  nel  cuore  di  tutti  gli 
uomini. 

0  Go3u,  sacrificato  per  noi  suU'Altare  dglla  Croce,  tirateci  a 
Voi,  e  con  noi  tirate  pure  gli  Ebrei  ed  i  Turclii,  per  i  quali  ancora 
versaste  gia  il  Vostro  Sangue  sino  all'ultima  stilla. 

Deh  !  questo  Sangue  invocato  un  di  in  maledizione  dagli  uni, 
scenda  in  bcnedizione  sopra  il  loro  capo,  e  li  salvi !  Questo 
Sangue  disprezzato  e  profanato  dagli  altri,  mandi  per  essi  un 
grido  di  misericordia  e  li  puridcbi !  Sovvenite,  o  Signore,  ve  ne 
scongiuriamo,  sovvenite  ai  poveri  figli  d'Isacco  e  d'Isinaele,  per  i 
quali  ancora  voleste  sostenere  la  Vostra  dolorosissima  Passione  e 
Mortc.  Vi  p.irlino  in  loro  favo'-o  quelle  I'iagbe  Santissime  clie 
nelle  Maui,  nci  Piedi  e  nel  Costato  tenete  ancora  vive  ed  aperte 
come  prezzo  del   comune  riscatto.    AUe  loro   voci   potenti  si 
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uniscauo  pur  (]Ucllo  clio  escono  dal  Cuoie  della  A^ostra  clolcissima 
Madro.  Questo  Cuoi-c  tralitto  dalla  spada  del  dolore,  imincibo  in 
un  mare  di  peno,  martirizzato  col  Vostro  apple  dcUa  Croce,  noi  Vi 
offi'iamo,  o  Gesu,  per  la  salvezza  di  tanti  infelici. 

0  dolce  Cuore  di  Maria,  difce  a  Gesu  quel  che  non  sax:)piamo, 
no  possiamo  dir  noi,  ed  Egli  vi  esaudira...  Che  se  per  viucere  lo 
resistenze  di  quelli  per  cui  vi  preghiamo  e  necessario  un  miracolo, 
questo,  o  Vergine  Iininacolata,  noi  vi  chiediaino  per  I'amore 
immenso  che  Yoi  portate  a  Gesu.  Ah  !  si,  degnatevi  di  apparirc 
agli  Ebrei  ed  ai  Turchi  come  gia  appariste  a  Ratisbonne,  e  ad  un 
cenno  della  Yostra  destra  essi subito come lui  saranno convertiti... 

Oh !  veuga,  venga  presto  un  tal  giorno,  in  cui  la  Triade 
sacrosanta  regni  per  Voi  in  tutti  i  cuori,  e  tutti  conoscano,  amino 
e  adorino  in  ispirito  e  verita  il  Prutto  benedetto  del  vostro  sei.o 
Gesu,  che  col  Padre  e  con  lo  Spirito  Santo  vive  e  regna  nei  secoli 
de'  secoli.    Cosi  sia. 

THE  ETJCHARI3TIC  CuNQRESS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

E  SACR.\  CONGREGATIONE  PEOP.VGANDAE  PIDEI 
SSMUS.  APL.    P,E.NI:D.    C0^'CI3DIT    IIS    QUI    P.VKTES    HABEBUNT  IN 
PROXIMO  CONGKESSU  EUCHARISTICO  S.   LUDOVICI,   IN  ST.VriBUS 
FOEDER.  CELEItRANDO,  ETC. 

Eomae  die  IG  Aug.  1900 

Illme.  et  Eevme.  Domine  : 

A  Eevmo.  Archiepiscopo  Neo-Eborascensi,  dum  nupcr  Eomae 
versaretur,  variae  petitionos  Amplitudinis  Tuae  huic  S.  Congrega- 
tioni  de  Propaganda  Fide  exhibitae  sunt,  quibus  nunc  per  has 
meas  litteras  respondere  aggi-edior. 

In  prirais  quoad  petitionem  facultatis  cantandi  Missam^ 
solomnem  votivam  do  SS.  Eucharistia  etiam  occurrente  officio 
duplici  2dae  classis  transmitto  Amplitudini  Tuae  Eescriptum 
Sacrae  Eituum  Congregationis  cui  supradicta  petitio,  prout  de 
jure,  remissa  fuit.  Huic  eidem  S.  Congregationi  remissae  sunt 
duas  aliae  pctitiones  circa  Beatificationem  Yen.  Servi  Dei  .Toannis 
Nepomuceni  Neumann  Episcopi  Philadelphicnsis  et  P.  Juliani 
Eymard  Fundatoris  Congi-egationis  SS.  Sacramenti  et  Associa- 
tionis  Presbyterorum  Adoratorum. 

Quoad  vero  alias  petitiones  quibus  Indulgentiac  postulantur 
pro  adoratorilius  SS.  Sacramenti  sive  clciicis  sive  laicis,  cum 
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Sanctitati  Suae  non  placeat  decurrente  hoc  anno  lubilaei  indul- 
gentias  concedere,  de  illis  petitionibus  elapso  jubilaei  anno 
ratio  habebitur.  Id  vero  non  impedit  quominus  Bucharistiae 
Sodalitates,  sive  inter  clericos  sive  inter  laicos,  sicut  jam  in 
aliquibus  Americae  dioecesibus  factum  est,  erigantur. 

S.  Congregatio  valde  gavisa  est  de  notitia  ei  exhibita  alterius 
Eucharistici  Congressus  anno  proxime  futuro  habendi  in  urbe 
Sti.  Ludovici  et  maxiuie  laetabitar  de  opportunis  mediis,  quae  in 
eadem  adoptabuntur  sive  ad  SS.  Eucharistiae  cultum  augendum 
tum  inter  clericos  turn  inter  fideles,  sive  ad  maiorem  S.  Commu- 
nionis  frequentiam  promovendara. 

Interea  vero  Sanctitas  Sua,  quae  de  his  omnibus  certior  facta 
est,  Apostolicam  Benedictionem  impertitur  tum  iis  qui  Sodalita- 
tibus  Eucharisticis  in  iis  Foederatis  Statibus  nomen  dederunt, 
tum  iis  omnibus  qui  in  futuro  Congressu  Eucharistico  partem 
habebunt. 

Post  haec  omnia  fausta  ac  felicia  Tibi  a  Domino  precor. 
Amplitudinis  Tuae,  Addictissimus  Servus 
pro  Emo.  Card.  Pracfecto, 

Aloisius  Veccia,  Sccriiis. 
Pro  E.  P.  D.  Secrio.  C.  Laurenti. 

Jlbno,  et  Bevmo.  Dno.  Camillo  Maes,  Epo.  Covington. 

DIVISION  OF  TIME  FOR  GAINIUG  THE  JUBILEE 

E   SACRA  POENITENTIAEIA 
DUniUH    CIRCA    TEMPUS    UTITjE,  VISITATIONRSQUE    PRO  LUCRANDO 

lUBILAEO  MAGNO 

Beatissimo  Padre, 

II  sottoscritto  Vescovo,  umilmente  prostrato  al  Trono  della 
B,  v.,  espone : 

I.  D'aver  con  circolare  13  Gennaio  1901  designati  come  tempo 
utile  per  1'  acquisto  del  S.  Giubileo  nella  sua  Diocesi  i  sei  mesi 
decorribili  dal  17  Gennaio  al  17  LugHo.  Cio  egli  fece  credendo  che 
questo  fosse  in  generale  per  la  sua  Diocesi  il  tempo  pin  propizio. 
Ma  non  potendosi  in  tutto  avere  comoditii  di  predicazione  e  di 
confessione,  ed  anche  per  i  lavori  di  campagna,  i  mesi  di  Giugno 
e  Luglio  ultimi  dei  sei  mesi  designati  non  sono  propizii.  Pertanto 
onde  poter  facilitare  ai  suoi  diocesani  1'  acquisto  di  si  speciale 
grazia,  supplica  umilmente  per  la  facolt;\  di  sostituire,  in  quelle 
parrocchie  ove  lo  credera  utile,  ai  detti  due  mesi,  quelli  di 
Not  '^mbre  e  Dicembre. 
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11.  Mella  ciicolure  stessa  accordi)  ui  Parroci  la  facolta  di  desig- 
nare  le  cliiese  da  visitarsi.  —  Ju  base  a  dotta  facolta  i  Parroci 
designarono  degli  oratorii,  ma  ora  purtroppo  cssi  comprendono 
che  a  qualcuno  di  questi  oratorii  per  la  loro  ubicaziono  c  lontananza 
6  ditticile  e  di  grave  incomodo  I'  accesso.  Al  fine  pertanto  di  prov- 
vedere  anche  a  simile  inconveniente  che  poti'ebbe  a  qualcuno  esser 
pretesto  per  noji  lucrare  il  S.  Giubileo,  il  sottoscritto  supplica  per 
la  facolta  di  modificare  le  designazioni  fatte  dai  Parroci,  sia  ridu- 
cendo  le  visite  alia  Chiesa  Parrocchiale,  sia  ad  alcuna  delle  chiese 
esistenti  nelle  frazioni  per  maggiore  comodita  della  popolazione. 

Che  ecc. 

S.  Poeniteutiaria,  attentis  expositis,  respondet  prout  sequitur  : 
Quoad  primum.  Non  obstante  promulgatione  iam  peracta  lubilaei 
ad  sex  menses  continuous,  existentegravi  et  legitima  causa,  potest 
Ordinarius,  virtute  concessionis  die  25  lanuarii  p.  e.  per  novum 
Edictum  tempus  dividere  per  partes  p'o  univcrsa  tamcn  Diooce.n, 
non  vero  pro  aliqnihus parocciis  tanlioii.  —  Instante  autem  termino 
ultimi  mensis  idem  Ordinarius,  si  ita  opportunum  duxerit,  poterit 
ab  Apostolica  Sede  prorogationem  pro  illis,  qui  hoc  beneticio  usi 
antoa  non  fuerint,  impetrare.  —  Quoad  secundum.  Provisum  per 
facultatom  in  folio  dubiorum,  sub  N.  III. 

Datum  Eomae  ox  Sacra  Poenitentiaria  27  Februarii  1901. 

B.  PoxiPiLii,  S.  P.  Datarius. 
E.  Cklli,  S.  Poenitcntiariae  Substitutits. 

the  jubilee  on  board  ship 
circa  .tubilaeum  luceandum  super  navibus 
Beatissime  Pater, 

loannes  Guell,  Capellanus  Primarius  Societatis  Transatlanticae 
Barcinonen.  implorat  a  S.  V.  facultatem,  qua  omnes  a  dicta 
Societate  dependentes,  qui  in  navibus  fixe  commorantur,  Indul- 
gentias  Magni  lubilaei  lucrare  valeant  visitando  Oratorium  in 
magna  quaque  navi  erectum  pro  Ecclesia  Parochiali. 
Et  Deus.... 

S.  Poenitentiaria,  attentis  expositis  pecuHaribus  circumstantiis. 
de  speciali  et  expressa  Apostolica  Auctoritate,  sic  annucnte 
SSmo.  Dno  Nro.  Papa  Leone  XIII,  super  praeniissis  bonigne 
indulget  pro  gratia  iuxta  preces.  Datum  Romae  ex  S.  Poenitentiaria 
die  18  Martii  1901. 

E.  Carcani,  S.  p.  Beg. 

GrQitis 

E.  Celli,  5.  P.  Subs  t  it. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Life  of  the  Venerable  Thomas  a  Kempis.  By  Dom 
Vincent  Scully,  C.R.L.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Francis  Cruise,  M.D.  London  :  E.  &  T.  Washbourne. 
190  L. 

We  have  not  often  taken  up  a  book  with  the  same  eagerness 
as  that  wherewith  we  opened  the  first  page  of  this  the  first  life  of 
Thomas  ii  Kempis  in  English.  To  no  Christian,  and  especially 
to  no  Catholic,  can  a  life  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation — and 
Thomas  was  the  author — be  without  much  interest.  We  all  have 
so  loved  that  golden  book  that  we  would  dearly  wish  to  know  even 
a  little  of  its  author's  persoaahty.  And  yet  the  very  intensity 
of  our  admii-ation  and  love  will  make  us  unwiUing  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  biographical  perfection,  will  make  us 
critical  of  a  would-be-biographer's  success. 

In  the  present  case  we  cannot  unreservedly  say  that 
Fr.  Scully,  in  the  picture  he  has  given  us,  satisfies  to  the  full 
all  that  lovers  of  the  Imitation  might  legitimately  demand  in  a 
life  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis.  We  have  sometimes  wished  for  a  little 
more  distinction  of  style,  a  little  more  definiteness  of  outline,  a 
little  more  of  the  man  and  a  little  less  of  his  accidental  envhon- 
ment.  We  confess  to  have  been  here  and  there  disappointed  in 
our  reading  by  a  not  infrequent  prolixity  of  detail  which  we  have 
thought  irrelevant,  by  an  over-liberalnes3  of  not  very  illuminative 
quotation,  by  a  detailed  and  repeated  statement  of  very  obvious 
inferences  and  morals.  We  think  that  to  spend  any  appreciable 
space  or  words  in  sotting  forth  one's  method  of  treatment  or  its 
justification,  though  very  candid  on  the  part  of  the  author,  is 
liable  to  damage  considerably  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  and 
blur  the  resulting  picture.  The  book  under  review  is  hardly 
perfect  in  its  kind,  nor  is  it  as  perfect  as  we  think  the  author 
could  have  easily  made  it.  The  fundamental  failing  seems  to  us 
to  be.that  the  author  has  not  imaginatively  realised  his  subject  as 
fully  as  true  biography  would  require.  Materials,  and  as  a  rule  of 
the  right  sort,  have  been  collected  in  abundance.  They  have  not, 
we  think,  been  worked  up  into  a  true  organic  soundness  and 
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completeness,  have  not  been  lueltcd  clown  in  the  crucible,  and 
cast  in  the  shaping  mould  of  a  true  biographical  imagination. 

We  say  this  candidly,  and  yet  much  more  empl«xtically  we 
would  say  the  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  read  and  loved.  Not- 
withstanding our  criticism,  which  really  is  no  more  than  this — 
that  we  are  somewhat  provoked  because  Fr.  Scully,  having  written 
so  able  a  book,  has  not  written  one  a  little  better,  which  he 
might  have  done  ;  we  also  confess  to  have  read  the  Life  through 
to  the  last  page  before  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  close  it.  And 
we  feel  bound  to  record  our  deliberate  judgment  that  it  is  a  book 
for  which  Cathohcs  should  be  very  thankful.  It  is  a  book  written 
by  one  who  is  in  a  gi'cat  deal  more  sympathy  with  his  subject 
than  the  ordinary  admirer  of  the  Imitation,  who  has  collected 
his  material  with  ca,re,  and  generally  with  judgment,  who  has  pro- 
duced, if  not  a  perfectly  living  portrait,  at  least  a  good  likeness  in 
"these  days  of  so  much  second-rate  biographical  work. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  make-up  of 
the  book.  There  is  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Francis  Cruise,  sum- 
ming up  that  scholar's  researches  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Imitaiion.  The  life  itself  is  told  within  the  compass  of  two 
hundred  and  seveniy-two  octavo  pages.  There  is  a  short 
Appendix  on  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  and  an  Index. 

The  book  proper  is  practically  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  '  Devout  Brethren  '  during  Thomas'  life-time,  and  especially 
of  the  Convent  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  where  the  holy  Canon  lived. 
This  plan,  though  accountable  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
limitations  we  have  already  noticjd,  has  i)een  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  charm  of  the  l)ook  to  us.  It  has  allowed  the  author  to 
draw  very  largely  on  the  writings  of  Thomas  himself — -the 
careful  chronicler  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes.  Eeaders  of  the  Imitation  will 
perceive  what  a  treat  awaits  them  in  a  book  so  constituted.  The 
author  has  uniformly  done  the  work  of  translation  well.  The 
peculiar  quaintness  of  thought  and  expression,  the  haunting 
rhythm,  the  murmur-like  flow  of  Thomas'  style,  have  been  well 
reproduced  in  the  various  renderings.  In  fact,  the  author  himself 
has  largely  caught  Thomas'  characteristic  literary  inannci',  and  in 
many  places  we  find  re-echoed  much  of  the  charm  and  quiet  shy 
gi-acc  of  the  quotations. 

The  book  is  brought  out  at  five  shillings  in  a  good  style  of 
paper  and  print,  and  is  embellished  with  three  excellently  repro- 
duced photographs.  We  could  have  wished  the  binding  somewhat 
better  done.  P.  D. 
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Biblical  Treasury  of  the  Catechism.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Eev.  Thomas  E.  Cox.  New  York  : 
Young  &  Co.    Price  .$1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  well  printed,  and 
set  in  a  generous,  binding.  Its  structure  is  well  a,dapted  to  the 
end  proposed  '  to  put  in  a  comprehensive  yet  concise  form  the 
Scriptural  pi'oofs  of  Catholic  doctrine.'  The  questions  and 
answers  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism,  set  out  in  heavy  type, 
appear  as  headings,  and  underneath  each  ai'e  placed  the,  passages 
of  the  Scripture  that  confirm  the  doctrine  of,  or  in  some  way  bear 
upon,  the  questions.  A  system  of  cross-references  obviates  need- 
less repetitions.  The  compiler,  evidently,  has  been  at  pains  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  texts.  His  book  is,  in  itself, 
an  evidence  from  the  large  number  of  citations  it  contains,  of  how 
ample  is  the  Scriptural  basis  of  Catholic  belief,  and  in  the  orderly 
setting  of  its  parts  it  provides  an  easy  way  to  the  sources  of 
biblical  support  for  all  points  of  dogma  and  morals.  V/e  would 
much  extend  the  field  of  utility,  modestly  mapped  out  for  the 
work  by  Pr.  Cox,  and  would  recommend  it,  accordingly,  not  only 
to  Catechists  and  Semina.i-ists,  but  also  to  preachers  and  all  who 
have  occasion  to  '  handle  the  word  of  truth,'  and  need  a  well- 
ordered  book  of  texts.  J.  A.  S. 

Sermons  for  Children's  Masses.   New  York  :  Benziger 

&  Co.    Price,  6s. 

We  gladly  welcome  this,  the  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Lings.  It  is,  as  he  tells  us,  an  adaptation  from 
the  original  of  the  great  spiritual  writer,  Frassinetti,  and  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  Giving,  as  it  does,  the  Gospels  for  the 
Sundays  and  principal  festivals  of  the  year  with  a  clear,  simple, 
interesting  explanation  and  application,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  gi-eat 
practical  utility  to  the  mission iry  priesc.  The  Very  Rev.  De.xn 
seems  to  have  fully  mastered  the  art,  which  is  so  difficult  to 
master,  the  art  of  winning  the  attention  of  the  young.  He  has 
realized  the  wants  of  the  children,  their  powers  of  intelligence, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  judging  by  the  earnest  sympathetic 
tone  of  the  instructions  we  are  certain  that  delivered  by  the  writer 
they  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful  hearers. 
Those  who  have  charge  of  the  children's  Mass  would  do  well  to 
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consult  theui.  In  these  instructions  they  may  learn  how  a  sermon 
may  be  very  simple  and  very  attractive  without  descending  to  the 
vulgar  or  commonplace.  The  book  is  published  by  the  firm  of 
Benziger  i  Co.,  New  York,  and  in  a  way  that  is  highly  creditable. 
The  price  is  six  shillings. 

J.  McC. 

De  GRA.TIA  DiviNA.    Auctore  P.  Schiffiui,  S.J.  Friburgi, 
Brisgoviae,  Sumptibus,  Herder. 

F.XTHKK  ScHiFFixi  is  Well  known  in  the  world  of  science  as 
the  author  of  a  very  able  work  on  mental  philosophy.  There  is 
no  better  preparation  for  a  profound  study  of  grace  than  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Catholic  philosophy.  We  naturally  expect) 
then,  from  the  pen  of  our  author,  a  very  learned  book  on  grace. 
Our  expectations  are  more  than  fulfilled.  We  have  read  with 
great  pleasui'e  the  principal  chapters  of  the  volume.  We  believe 
that  this  work  can  be  viewed  as^the  gi-eat  modern  exponent  of 
those  views  on  gi'ace  which  are  thought  to  belong,  in  a  special 
way,  to  the  great  society  of  which  Father  Schilfini  is  a  member. 
On  other  matters,  too,  Father  Schiffini's  treatise  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

There  are  a  few  little  matters  which  we  do  not  like  in  this 
volume.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  Father  Schiffini,  in  using 
the  term  '  Bannesiani '  instead  of  '  Thomistae,'  does  not  show  that 
tolerance  which  we  expect  naturally  from  a  man  of  so  deservedly 
high  a  reputation  in  theological  affairs.  We  are  not  Thomists  in 
grace.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  a  groat  deal  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  those  who  held  that  St.  Thomas  was  not  a  Thomist  in 
gi'ace.  Still  we  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Dominicans  the 
name  which,  for  centuries,  they  have  borne — a  name  which  has 
not,  we  believe,  gained  for  their  school  any  unmerited  support. 

We  consider  that  Father  Schiffini  is  not  sufficiently  clear  in 
his  explanation  of  the  supernatural.  He  tells  us  truly  that  the 
supernatural  is  something  undue  to  nature.  When  explaining  the 
meaning  of  '  nature '  he  takes  into  consideration  only  created 
substances.  He  leaves  out  of  view  substances  which  have  not 
been  actually  created,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  possible. 
Probably  he  intends  to  include  these  as  yet  uncreated  substances 
under  the  general  title  '  created  substances.'  Still  it  would  be 
well  to  extend  the  explanation  so  as  to  evidently  embrace  them. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  name  by  which  Father  Schiffini 
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designates  those  acts  which  are  not  performed  by  means  of  gi-ace 
that  is  strictly  supernatural,  but  which  are  not  elicited  without 
the  aid  of  some  grace.  He  calls  these  acts  salutary.  It  would 
be  well  to  adopt  the  common  and  well-defined  meaning  which  has 
been  given  to  the  phrase  Actus  Salutaris.  Only  acts  which 
positively  lead  to  life  eternal  should  be  so  named.  Those  acts 
which  merely  remove  difficulties  belong  to  a  lower  sphere,  and 
should  not  receive  the  same  title. 

These  little  defects,  as  we  consider  them,  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
its  theological  excellence.  We  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  followed 
by  other  volumes  on  theological  subjects  from  the  pen  of  its  very 
able  author. 

J.  M.  H. 

'La  Meee  de  Dieu  et  des  Hommes.'  Par  le  Pere  J.  B. 
Terrien,  S.J.  First  Part,  '  La  Mere  de  Lieu.'  Two 
Vols.,  octavo,  about  four  hundred  pages.  Net  price  8 
francs.  Paris  :  Lethielleux,  10,  rue  Cassette. 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  recent  work  by  Father  John  Baptist 
Terrien,  S.J.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  The  marvellous  erudition  of 
the  author,  his  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  quotation  of  texts,  his 
delicate  appreciation  of  their  real  bearing,  his  rare  talent  for  the 
theology  of  tradition,  and  his  long  and  laborious  training  are 
warrant  that  his  book  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  safe.  Father  Terrien 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Jesuit 
Scholasticate  at  Laval,  and,  when  this  was  broken  up  by  the 
Government  he  was  Professor  of  the  Catholic  Institute  at  Paris. 
He  has  published  several  other  works  which  have  been  widely 
appreciated  in  France.  He  has  the  unusual  gift  of  being  able  to 
teach  theology  so  as  to  be  understood  by  ordinary  folk.  In  this 
first  part  of  his  new  work,  '  the  Mother  of  God,'  we  have  most 
interesting  matter.  Having  in  the  first  book  established  the 
Dogma  of  the  Divine  Maternity  fi'om  the  Holy  Scripture  and  from 
the  fathers,  he  proceeds,  in  the  subsequent  books,  to  treat  of  the 
place  of  this  truth  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  of  the  importance  of 
it  in  revealed  teaching  of  the  indissoluble  union  between  the  Son 
and  His  Mother,  of  their  mutual  love,  that  this  fact  is  the  cause 
and  criterion  of  all  the  other  privileges  of  our  Lady,  of  rules  to 
define  these  privileges  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  is  very 
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fully  and  beautifully  treated  of,  of  Mary's  intellectual  gifts,  her 
infused  knowledge,  her  freedom  from  all  error  or  ignorance  strictly 
so  culled,  of  Mary's  freedom  from  all  fault,  of  her  integrity,  virginity, 
vow,  marriage,  of  our  Lady's  physical  beautj',  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  her  character,  of  the  supernatural  loveliness  of  her  soul, 
of  her  progress  in  holiness,  of  her  charismata,  of  her  death. 
Assumption,  coronation,  glory,  happiness.  Priests  are  often  at  a 
loss  for  sermon  matter  that  is  deep  without  being  dry,  solid  with- 
out being  stale,  attractive  without  being  flimsy.  They  find  that 
they  have  to  face  the  mountain  or  the  morass ;  their  choice  lies 
between  the  deep  sea  of  Scholastic  metaphysics  and  the  shallows 
of  mere  sentimental  piety.  Again  many  a  priest  looks  in  vain  for 
meditation  matter  that  is  sm'c  and  holy,  yet  varied  and  interest- 
ing. Father  Teirieu  provides,  in  a  very  simple,  easy,  clear,  close 
style,  matter  for  preaching  or  meditation  about  our  Lady  that  will 
outlast  a  long  lifetime. 

MiSSA    IN    HONOREM  SaNCTAE    FaMILIAE    JkSU,  MaRIAE, 

Joseph.  Edition  A,  for  three  male  voices  (2  T.  aud  B.), 
with  Organ  accompaniment ;  Edition  B,  for  three  female 
voices  ("2  Sopr.  and  Alto),  with  Organ  accompaniment. 
By  J.  Lingenberger.  Batisbon,  1898.  Fr.  Pustet. 
Score  and  separate  Voice  Parts. 

LiNGENBEROEu's  Mass  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Family  is 
characterised  by  all  that  healthiness  of  melody  and  naturalness 
of  harmonic  development  that  distinguish  this  composer.  The 
Mass  is  issued  in  two  editions,  one  for  male  voices,  the  other  for 
female  or  boys'  voices,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  in  ordering. 
The  voice  parts  are  fairly  easy ;  the  oi-gan  part  is  moderately 
difficult.  .  H.  B. 

Effects  of  Secular  Music  on  Mind  and  Morals.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  First  Australasian  Catholic 
Congress.  By  Charles  W.  MacCarthy,  M.D.  Sidney: 
Matthews     Co.    September,  1900. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  lovers  of 
music  who  like  to  reflect  on  the  philosophical  side  of  the  art,  to 
consider  what  effects  music  produces  and  how  they  are  produced. 
The  author  confined  himself  to  secular  music,  because  a  special 
paper  had  been  read,  at  the  same  Congi-ess,  on  sacred  music. 
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This  restriction,  however,  is  not  felt  as  creating  any  incom- 
pleteness, the  topics  discussed  being  of  a  general  character,  and 
special  kinds  of  music  being  referred  to  only  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  paper  is  free  from  all  technicalities  and  written  with  warm 
appreciation  and  great  enthusiasm  for  all  the  highest  and  most 
ennobling  forms  of  music. 

In  explaining  the  way  in  which  music  acts  upon  the  hearer, 
the  author  has  recourse  to  telepathy  and  sympathy.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  consider  this  attempt  at  solving  the  problem  as 
felicitous.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  we  think,  from  explain- 
ing a  mysterious  thing  by  a  still  more  mysterious  thing.  The 
author  strongly  and  rightly  condemns  all  music  of  a  demoralising 
character,  and  he  goes  carefully  into  the  question  of  how  music 
can  be  demoralising.  He  even  narrows  down  the  subject  to  the 
question  :  Can  music  be  inherently  immoral  ?  But  in  answering 
this  question  he  is  somehow  unsatisfactory.  He  does  not  make 
us  feel  as  if  one  had  got  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problem.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  limits 
that  necessarily  bound  a  lecture  of  the  kind,  prevented  the  author 
from  going  very  much  into  particulars,  and  what  he  has  to  say, 
on  this  and  other  questions,  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

MissA  '  Tui  SUNT  coELi.'  For  two  mixed  voices  with 
Organ  accoinpanimeut.  By  P.  Griesbacher.  Op.  25. 
Eratisbon :  J.  G.  Boessenecker.  Score  and  separate 
Voice  Parts. 

A  Mass  of  the  useful  combination  of  all  the  upper  voices, 
soprano  and  alto  combined,  singing  one  part,  and  all  the  lower, 
men's,  voices  singing  the  other  part.  It  is  easily  intelligible  and 
effective,  and  will,  therefore,  we  expect,  be  sung  and  heard  with 
pleasure.  The  voice  parts  are  quite  easy,  but  in  the  organ  part 
the  composer  manifests  himself  as  the  born  contrapuntist,  with 
the  result  that  the  organist  generally  has  'his  hands  pretty  full.' 
Beyond  its  polyphonic  character,  however,  the  accompaniment 
presents  no  technical  difliculty.  In  the  Credo  alternate  passages 
of  Gregorian  Chant  are  inserted.  We  cannot  fully  approve  of 
this  method  on  artistic  grounds,  because  we  feel  that  the  free 
rhythm  of  Gregorian  Chant  and  the  measured  rhythm  of  the 
harmonized  portions  will  not  blend.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  method  helps  the  choir  to  cover  ground. 

H.  B. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION: 


A  CRITICISM 

WELL-NIGH  fifteen  hundred  years  a,^o  the  novel 
doctrines  propounded  by  a  stranger  monk  in  the 
very  citadel  of  Christian  unity  created  confusion 
for  a  time  and  bitter  dissensions  in  the  rcHgious 
■world,  and  called  forth,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  But,  though  Pelagius  and  his  opponents 
have  long  since  passed  away,  the  errors  and  the  doctrines 
still  remain — the  one  to  be  accepted  and  sustained  by  those 
who  think,  as  Pelagius  thought,  that  man  is  self-suthcient; 
the  other  to  be  upheld  by  all  loyal  children  of  the  Church. 
The  same  war  is  still  being  waged,  though,  doubtlessly, 
the  weapons  are  somewhat  changed.  The  enemies  may  not 
profess  to  be  followers  of  Pelagius  ;  they  are  evolutionists, 
philologists,  ethnologists;  but  what  matters  the  name  under 
which  they  appear  if  they  endeavour  to  capture  the  very 
position  against  which  Pelagius  vainly  struggled.  The 
truth,  in  itself  always  one,  may  be  attacked  in  numberless 
ways ;  one  species  of  error  makes  its  appearance  when  another 
is  disappearing  before  the  light.  Yesterday  the  Christian 
apologist  had  to  meet  Pelagius  and  his  school ;  to-day  he 
must  defend  his  doctrines  against  the  anthropologists. 

The  anthropologists  tell  us  that  progress  is  the  universal 
law  of  nature;  that  man  himself  is  but  the  development 
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and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  perfection  of  lower  and  less 
perfect  forms  of  animal  life,  differinf^  from  the  brutes  of  the 
field  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind;  and  that  what  he  is  to-day 
and  what  he  has,  he  is  and  he  has  only  through  the  natural 
process  of  evolution.  What  is  true  in  the  physical  v/orld, 
they  say,  holds  good  for  every  otlier  depirtment.  The 
family  is  but  the  civilized  outcome  of  the  days  of  '  free 
intercourse,'  for  the  existence  of  which  McLennan  boldly 
contends  ;  the  primitive  hide-covered  tents  of  patriarchal  days, 
or  the  blackened  caves  in  v/hich  dwelt  the  Odullamites  of 
old,  have  given  wa,y  to  the  neatly-kept  cottage  or  the  princsly 
mansion ;  the  complex  system  of  government  now  adopted 
in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  may  be  traced 
back,  step  by  step,  to  the  ages  when  the  clan  was  in  itself 
the  state,  and  each  chieftain  a  royal  dictator  ;  the  code  of 
laws  regulating  the  administration  of  justice  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  English  jurist  to-day,  as  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Eoman  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  once  differed 
little  from  the  summar}'  procedure  of  a  mining  court  in 
California  or  Western  Australia.  Where  be  they  who  were 
.  once  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  How 
have  their  conclusions  fared  at  the  hands  of  modern  scholars  ? 
Their  cherished  theories  are  rudely  thrown  aside  as  the  day- 
dreams of  inexperienced  children  ;  and  who  can  say  but 
another  generation  may  deal  with  the  moderns  as  they  have 
dealt  with  those  who  have  gone  bf^fore  ?  Could  one  of  the  men 
who  once  roamed  the  sloping  plains  of  Asia,  before  the  Aryan 
race  bad  separated  for  the  west  and  the  south,  be  brought 
to  life  again,  and  visit  some  of  the  great  industrial  centres 
of  England,  or  Grermany,  or  America,  he  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  was  the  v/orld  of  his  boyhood  and  his 
manhood,  these  the  people  with  the  manners  of  whose 
ancestors  he  was  conversant. 

If  natural  development  be  the  rule  in  every  other  depart- 
ment, argues  the  anthropologist,  why  should  other  forces  be 
invoked  to  explain  the  growth  of  religions  ?  The  present 
great  religious  systems  of  the  world  can  only  be  the  result 
of  evolution  ;  and,  as  in  the  animal  world  the  more  complex 
and  perfect  organisms  can  be  traced  back  through  gradually 
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deteriorating  forms  of  life,  till  at  last  one  arrives  at  the 
simple  and  almost  inorganic  protoplasm,  so,  too,  the  most 
bif^bly  developed  systems  of  worship  are  but  the  steady 
growth  of  agcf*,  and  the  many  phases  through  which  they 
liave  passed  may  be  evident  to  every  student  of  the  science 
of  religion. 

Religion,  then,  they  assert,  has  had  its  developments. 
One  system  has  given  place  to  another ;  but  the  general 
tendency,  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses,  has  always  been 
tovvards  something  higher  and  better.  All  are  agreed  about 
the  general  proposition  ;  but  when  they  come  to  discuss  the 
order  in  which  these  different  forms  appeared,  there  are  as 
niaiiy  theories  put  lorward  as  there  are  writers  on  the 
subject.  Herbert  Spencer's  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all 
the  others.  He  asserts  that  animism,  or  the  worship  of 
spirits  and  the  souls  of  departed  ancestors,  was  the  primeval 
and  lowest  form  of  cult ;  that  from  this  beginning  idolatry, 
fetichism,  and  nature  worsliip  were  gradually  developed 
din-ing  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  this  latter  stage  men  paid 
liioir  homage  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  to  the  earth, 
the  mountains,  the  great  rivers  and  the  rushing  torrents. 
Carried  away  by  the  fervour  of  their  imagination,  they  soon 
endowed  these  inanimate  creatures  with  all  the  attril)utes  of 
real,  living  human  beings  like  themselves;  and  thus  religious 
worship  assumed  the  form  of  anthropomorphism,  froui 
which  were  soon  evolved  the  higher  kinds  of  Polytlieism. 
Polythi-ism,  however,  could  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
philosophur'.s  heart ;  it  could  not  stand  before  the  researches 
of  his  logical  miiul.  The  luiiltituds  of  gods  dependent  on 
one  another  was  not  susceptible  of  rational  defence,  and  so 
men  began  to  centre  all  power  in  the  highest  of  their 
deities,  and  him  they  made  king  and  ruler  of  the  rest.  Thus 
Mt>notheism  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  who  knows  into 
what  this  may  develop  with  the  development  of  civihzation? 
Pantheism  or  materialism  may  be,  they  say,  the  religion  of 
the  future.' 

In  explaining  particular  form.«   of  worsliip   they  are 

'  Speiirer'.i  Sncioloijij  ;  •  Kfligi  ii :  A  Retrospect  and  ProHpect.'  Xi/ie/i-enff- 
(.<ntu,v.  J.iniiary,  1384  ;  licUyion  and  Moraltl ,/,  Rev.  JiuncH  F  )X,  D.D.    A  veri 
volutible  work  from  which  we  have  quoted  freely  in  this  Essay. 
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equally  dogmatic.  Judaism,  as  they  call  the  system  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  is  but  the  development  of 
idolatry  and  Polytheism,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  even 
in  the  Sacred  Books.  From  Judaism,  according  to  some, 
the  transition  to  Christianity  required  but  the  presence  of  a 
great  reformer,  such  as  Christ ;  vv'hilst  others  prefer  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  worship  in  the  Buddhism  or 
Parseeism  flourishing  in  India  centuries  before.  Just  as 
Christ  appeared  in  Judea,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  His 
towering  intellect  formulated  a  creed  eminently  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  His  fellowmen,  so,  too,  in  other 
circumstances,  and  with  farther  developments  of  civilization 
and  culture,  other  leaders  may  arise  who  will  sweep 
Christianity  before  them,  as  it  has  swept  the  pagan  rites. 
Thus  religion  is  the  work  of  man,  and  no  place  can  be  found 
for  revelation — at  least  for  revelation  understood  as  Catholics 
understand  it. 

Max  MuUer,  Kuhn,  and  the  philological  schools  of  which 
they  are  the  leaders,  put  forward  other  systems  and  other 
arguments;  but  their  opinions  shall  be  better  discussed  in 
another  paper.  It  is  better,  then,  to  deal  directly  only  with 
the  evolutionary  theories,  though,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
arguments  adduced  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  both. 

The  question  between  the  Catholic  theologian  and  the 
anthropologist  is  whether  there  can  be  real  progress  in 
religious  knowledge,  so  that  mankind,  or  even  a  great 
body  of  the  human  race,  could  ever  attain,  by  their  own 
natural  powers,  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  Grod  and  the  moral 
law.  The  anthropologist  asserts  that  the  existence  of  the 
fact  precludes  all  discussion  as  to  its  possibilit3^  History, 
he  says,  shows  us  that  men  have  begun  with  the  lowest  and 
crudest  notions  of  divinity  and  morality,  and  have  gradually 
risen,  by  their  own  imaided  efforts,  to  that  Monotheism  and 
moral  code  which  is  the  fruit  of  modern  civilization.  No 
doubt  the  progress  has  not  been  without  interruption. 
Frequent  and  almost  inexplicable  retrogressions  are  only 
too  apparent ;  but  the  general  tendency  has  been  ever 
upwards.  As  the  incoming  tide  appears  to  the  onlooker  at 
one  time  to  advance,  at  another  to  recede,  whilst  the  current. 
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setting  shorewards  steadily,  rolls  its  way,  so,  too,  the 
religions  tendencies  of  the  world  seem  to  the  student  of 
history  to  suddenly  rise  to  a  wonderful  height,  and  as 
s:addenly  to  fall  back  again  to  the  lowest  stages,  without  any 
real  interruption  of  the  steady  movement  towards  perfection 
and  truth.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  course  of  this  essay, 
to  determine  clearly  what  is  meant  by  progress  in  religion  ; 
bui  here  it  is  sufdcient  to  accept  the  notions  put  forward  by 
the  opponents.  The  several  stages  of  growth  have  been 
already  indicated. 

Now,  Catholics  may  freely  concede  that  in  a  certain 
sense  there  has  been  evolution  of  worship  just  as  there  may 
have  been  evolution  in  the  physical  world,  but  not  an 
evolution  that  is  independent  of  Divine  interposition.  They 
adnut  that  Judaism  was  not  the  work  of  a  da,y  ;  that  from 
Moses  to  the  Machaboes  the  system  was  being  built  up  piece 
by  piece  ;  that  (Jhrist  appeared  only  to  develop  and  ])erfect 
what  had  already  been  in  existence  for  centuries;  and  that 
oven  in  Christianity  there  is  a  certain  capability  of  exposition 
and  dtivelopmeut.  Again,  they  may  freely  grant  that  inde- 
pendently of  revelation  there  ca-n  bo  and  there  has  been  an 
evolution  of  doctrine,  at  least,  there  lias  been  change;  but, 
leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  religious  of  the  Jews  and 
Christia,n3,  they  may  well  deny  that  the  change  has  been 
towards  something  better.  It  has  been,  generally  speaking, 
degeneration  not  progress.  Not  indeed  that  the  truths 
themselves  exceed  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  or 
that  the  philosopher  who  has  devoted  his  attention  to  their 
discovery  could  not  formulate  a  moderately  perfect  system, 
l)'at  that  the  diflicuUies  retarding  their  propagation  are  so 
i  normous  that  it  is  impossible  for  his  teaching  to  seriously 
.!-tTect  any  race  or  body  of  men.  In  other  v/ords,  whatever 
about  the  individual,  for  mankind  generally  religion  has 
degenerated  rather  than  progressed.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  may  be  opposed  to  the  anthropological  theories.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  their  views. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  system  is  that  evolution  is 
the  law  everywhere  we  turn  ;  why  should  it  not  also  hold 
good  for  religion  y    Indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  surmise  that 
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this  was  the  principal  motive  which  urged  them  to  pursue 
their  researches  in  the  domains  of  religion,  or  the  principal 
proof  to  which  they  would  refer  all  who  might  be  inclined 
to  waver.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  in  his  system  of 
'  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  that  he  will  never  rest  content 
till  he  had  applied  the  principles  of  evolution  to  every 
other  science ;  and  how  successfully  he  fulfilled  that 
promise  his  works  on  Biology,  Pyschology,  Sociology, 
Ceremonial  and  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  amply  prove. 
Huxley,  a  master,  no  douljt,  in  his  favourite  study  of 
Biology  must  need  square  all  other  departments  to  fit 
in  with  his  theory.  Brinton  is  even  more  explicit  when 
be  gravely  informs  us,  after  he  had  been  forced  to  admit 
the  non-existence  of  the  most  important  Jink  in  his  chain 
of  argument,  that  though  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  proof, 
it  must  have  been  so  because  evolution  demanded  it.' 
That  really  puts  their  case  in  a  nutshell.  There  must 
have  been  evolution  in  religion;  therefore  there  has  been 
evolution.  So  confident  is  Dr.  Menzies  on  this  point  that 
he  asserts  the  evolutionists  need  offer  no  proof ;  it  devolves 
upon  the  other  side  to  show  that  religion  has  been  exempted 
from  the  general  law  of  human  progress.'' 

Now,  surely  evolution,  at  least  evolution  such  as 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  their  disciples  would  have  us  accept, 
has  not  yet  been  proved  in  a  way  that  forces  or  even 
demands  our  assent.  Do  not  scientists  of  equal  ability  and 
equal  research  openly  scout  it  ?  and  if  they  do  why  should 
men  be  forced  to  part  with  their  own  cherished  beliefs,  with 
the  beliefs,  it  may  be,  of  their  fathers  for  countless  genera- 
tions, to  accept  what  is  at  best  but  the  conclusions  of  a.u 
unproved,  and,  as  most  people  would  contend,  an 
unprovable  hypothesis  V  Their  theories  on  the  religion  of 
man  are  but  the  natural  consequence  of  their  doctrines  of 
bis  origin,  for  the  latter  of  which  Jio  better  proof  than  the 
'  it  must  be  so  '  of  its  authors  has  yet  been  offered. 

Again,  even  if  it  v*ere  freely  admitted — as  it  should 
be  admitted — that  there  has  been  marvellous  progress  in 


^  J{eh'/ii'H  of  Primitiif.  Pcoi/'cs.    New  York:   \S',)7 . 
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social  institutions  and  in  arts  and  sciences,  it  ought  to  be 
rcnieinberod,  too,  that  progress  in  civilization  and  culture 
does  not  always  entail  progress  in  religion.  Indeed,  looking 
at  the  matter  historically,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  The 
Romans  of  the  days  of  Caesar  Augustus,  were  not  surely  less 
civilized  and  less  cultuied  than  were  their  rude  forefathers 
of  five  centuries  before,  and  yet  who  would  compare  the 
simple,  moral,  vorshiplul  lives  of  the  people  of  the  early 
Koman  Republic  with  the  lives  of  their  descendants  in 
these  later  days  of  corruption,  debauchery,  and  sin. 
(rrccian  religion,  too,  fell  before  the  spread  of  Grecian 
culture  ;  and  in  a  land  far  removed  from  both  the  same 
effects  may  be  observed.  Writers,  for  example,  on  Central 
America,  tell  us  how  the  rudest  au<l  least  civilized  tribes  of 
that  country  posscsfied  a  system  of  religion  comparatively 
pure,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Aztecs,  a  highly  cultured 
i-dCti  with  a  governing  constitution  which  many  modern 
states  might  u^^efully  imitate — freely  indulged  in  the  most 
hideous  excesses  under  the  name  of  worship/ 

'  Anyhow,'  says  Max  Miiller,  no  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  teaching,  '  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there  has 
been  a  continuous  progress  in  everything  else,  no  one  could 
maintain  that  th"?  same  applies  to  religion.'-  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  evident.  Man,  though  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  secular  knowledge,  is  but  little  disposed  to  accept  truths 
which  impose  a  serious  obligation  and  restraint  unless  they 
can  be  forced  upon  him  by  incontestable  evidence,  and  from 
the  nature  of  thn  doc!  riaes  themselves  it  is  clear  that  such 
proofs  cannot  bo  forthcoming.  Doubt  and  denial  are  always 
possible.  Hence,  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  one 
generation  are  rudely  rejected  in  the  next ;  inquiry  is  bogun 
anew,  other  conclusions  are  arrived  at  only  to  be  set  aside 
by  another  agr,  and  so  the  endless  examination  proceeds 
without  fruit  and  without  advance.  Thus,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  auLliiopological  contention  are  far  from  certain.' 
Let  us  see  the  direct  evidence. 


'  Thi:  Mokinj  of  lUivjiou,  Au<lrew  L.'iii';.    Loiulou  ;  1900, 

'  The  Origin  of  Religion,  \>.         Loiulon  :  1882. 

^  8t.  Thoman's  ftnmma  ;  Atn/.ztUa,  Dc  Rctijione  ct  EfcUsia. 
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Surely  the  aatliropologists  should  admit  that  there  are 
enormous  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  student  of 
religions,  difficulties  such  as  would  prevent  anyone  but 
the  most  prejudiced  theorist  from  laying  dovs'n  dogmatic 
definitions.  Though  we  are  separated  from  '  the  primitive 
man  '  by  a  stretch  of  time  compared  to  vyhich,  as  Spencer 
says,  twenty  thousand  years  seem  relatively  small,  and 
though,  according  to  their  own  concessions,  man  has  been 
undergoing  a  constant  change  during  all  these  centuries, 
the  anthropologist  will  confidently  undertake  to  do  what  a 
friend  could  not  do  Avith  his  living  friend — to  lay  bare  in  its 
entirety  his  religious  consciousness.^  A  priori,  then,  one 
might  well  be  inclined  to  consider  their  task  an  impossible 
one,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  argument  put  forward 
will  show  into  what  curious  positions  their  preconceived . 
notions  have  led  them. 

Since  the  primitive  man  about  whose  religion  they  feel 
so  confident  is  so  far  separated  from  our  days,  only  two 
methods  of  proving  their  case  were  possible.  They  could 
take  up  the  accounts  of  savage  life  left  us  by  explorers  who 
had  discovered  and  studied  their  habits,  and  from  the 
religious  convictions  therein  recorded  argue  back  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  mankind.  What  these  tribes  are 
to-day,  they  contend,  all  our  forefathers  once  were,  and  the 
several  stages  through  which  we  watch  them  passmg,  as  we 
watch  a  hive  of  bees  busily  constructing  their  honeyconib, 
represent  the  several  stages  through  which  mankind  has 
advanced.  Or,  they  naight  select  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  from  a  careful  study  of  their  records  produce 
proofs  of  the  gradual  progress  which  they  advocate.  Now, 
it  can  be  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  either 
method  of  argument  involves  a  fatal  fallacy,  and  does  but 
little  credit  to  the  logical  abilities  of  its  propounders ;  and, 
besides,  even  if  this  style  of  demonstration  were  perfectly 
valid,  a  serious  examination  whether  of  savage  life  or  of 
ancient  records  serves  only  to  overthrov/  and  discredit  their 
theory. 


'  Religion  and  Morality,  E«v.  J.  Fox,  D,l).    New  York:  1899. 
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The  first  method  is  one  in  which  many  anthropologists 
seem  to  glory,  and  yet  it  appears  to  by  perfectly  evident, 
•-iccording  to  their  own  admissions,  that  no  conclusive  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  such  a  source.  What  right  have 
they  to  assume  that  the  savage  of  to-day,  rude  and  depraved 
as  he  may  be,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  primeval  man  ?  Is 
he  not  as  far  removed  from  the  common  source  as  we  our- 
selves are,  and  tlirough  what  interminable  processes  of 
advancement  and  degradation  may  he  not  have  gone  in  all 
these  ages  ?  They  admit  thejnselves  that  tho  e  might  have 
bjBcn  retrogression — Spencer  certainly  does' — and  how,  then, 
can  they  deduce  any  argument  ui  favour  of  their  view  from 
the  religion  of  the  savage?  What  if  that  religion  were  but 
the  corrujjtion  of  an  earlier  and  a  better  day  ? 

The  Iiabitsof  savages  without  a  history  [says  Le  Page  EeiioufJ, 
are  not  in  thcms.jlves  evidences  which  can  in  any  way  be  depended 
upon.  To  take  it  for  granted  that  what  the  savages  now  are, 
perhaps,  after  milleniunis  of  degradation,  all  other  peoples  must 
have  been,  and  that  modes  of  thouglit  through  which  they  are 
now  passing  have  been  passed  tlu'ough  by  others,  is  a  most 
unscientific  assumption.  You  will  seldom  meet  with  it  in  any 
hook  or  essay  without  also  Jinding  ])roof  that  the  wiitci'  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  historical  evidence. - 

Tylor''  is  constrained  to  admit  tliat  the  degeneration 
th  .;ory  may  claim  such  belief — no  doubt,  in  some  cases  with 
ju.^tice,  as  mutilated  and  perverted  remains  of  a  higher 
religion — wdiilst  Max  Midler  condemns,  in  no  mjmeasured 
terms,  such  an  illogical  )nethod  of  arguing.*  Surely,  then, 
one  may  well  be  excused  for  venturing  to  question  its 
validity. 

The  very  same  fallacy  appears  to  be  involved  in  their 
arguments  drawn  from  the  great  nations  of  antiqnit} . 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  according  to  themselves, 
ages  upon  ages  may  have  rolled  by,  race  may  have  succeeded 
race,  religion  followed  religion.  How,  then,  can  they  build 
up  so  confidently  from  the  records  of  history  that  progressive 
religious  system  which  they  propound?    Might  not  the 

'  Soeiolni/!/,  p.  10(5. 

'        Ufligion  of  Ancient  E'lypt,  Lect.  iv. 

PnmiUve  CiiUiiit.    New  York  :  18!)!). 
♦  Lectn'-eton  the  Origin  of  lUiujion,  p.  Of>. 
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advocates  of  '  Degeneration '  say  tbafc  these  lowly  forixis 
which  you  assutoie  to  be  the  beginnii^g  of  religions  are  but 
the  deteriorated  beliefs  that  have  trickled  down  through 
ages  of  error?  One  position  seems  to  be  as  reasonable  as 
the  other. 

Again,  even  the  argument  drawn  from  the  manners 
and  customs  of  savage  tribes  were  perfectly  valid,  yet  the 
difticulfcies  in  obtaining  reliable  information  about  their 
religious  beliefs  are  so  overwhelming  that  one  wonders  how 
light-heartedly  tht;  anthropologist  proceeds  to  construct  his 
'  religious  tree.'  Few  men  cave  to  pubhsh  to  the  world 
their  religious  convictions  ;  n,nd  the  savages  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  They  wili  make  no  suggestionrs 
themselves,  but  will  agree  with  everything  that  their  inter- 
viewer proposes,  be  he  a  traditionalist  or  anthropologist, 
and  the  representatives  of  both  schools  go  their  way  rejoicing 
that  now,  at  last,  proofs  unassailable  have  been  found.  A 
savage,'  says  Max  Midler,  'is  the  most  obliging  creature  in  the 
world,  for  he  will  do  all  that  any  anthropologist  wishes  h\m 
to  do. '  ^  In  proof  of  this  difhculty  of  obtaining  reliable  evidence 
one  might  well  cite  the  numerous  varying  and  oftentimes 
contradictory  reports  left  us  by  different  writers  about  the 
manners  and  customs  and  religions  of  the  very  same  races. 
Let  us  see  how  they  agree  among  themselves  about  the 
facts. 

If  their  theory  be  true,  that  progress  in  religion  is  in 
proportion,  generally  speaking,  to  progress  in  culture  and 
civilization,  it  would  be  natural  to  lind  no  traces  of  religion 
among  the  very  degraded  races,  the  peoples  most  closely 
resembling  the  brutes  of  the  field,  from  which  they  persist- 
ently claim  descent.  Indeed,  many  anthropologists  contended 
that  ihla  was  so,  and  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  explorers 
in  favour  of  their  views.  Sir  John  Lubbock  adduced 
numerous  examples  of  tribes  without  any  religious  worship, 
and  Sir  John  is  quoted  approvingly  bv  Herbert  Spencer. 
Darwin,    too,    held    that   there   were    races   without  a 

Natural  Jielic/iott,  p.  212. 

Origin  of  Civilization  and  Primitive  Condilion  of  Man.     New  York: 

181)0. 
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God.  Payne,  iu  his  history  of  America,'  appears  to  make 
ihe  same  assertion,  and  Payne  is  relied  upon  as  a  trust- 
worthy witness  for  other  parts  of  their  theory.  Now,  let 
U8  place  in  juxtaposition  to  all  that,  the  opmions  of  tlieir 
own  brother  anthropologists,  critics  whom  they  must  admit 
to  be  neither  unscientific  nor  unfavourably  disposed. 

C^uatrefages,  an  eminent  eth)iolo.2ist,  and  Professor  of 
Anthropology  in  one  of  the  French  universities,  says  : — 

We  nowhere  meet  with  Atheism  except;  iu  an  erratic  condition. 
Ill  every  place  and  at  all  times  the  mass  of  the  population  have 
escaped  it ;  we  nowhere  find  cilhor  ii  great  human  race,  or  even 
a  division,  however  unimportant,  of  the  race,  professing  Atheism. 
Such  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  I  am  justified  in  calling 
conscientious,  and  which  was  begun  before  I  assumed  the 
Professorship  of  Anthropology,  it  is  true  that  on  these  re- 
searches I  have  proceeded  and  f  have  formed  my  conchisions, 
not  as  a  believer,  or  as  a  philosopher,  who  are  all  more  or  less 
under  the  intiuence  of  an  ideal  which  they  accept  or  oppose,  but 
exclusively  as  a  naturalist  whoso  chief  aim  is  to  seek  for  and  to  state 
facts. 

The  statement  [writes  Professor  Tide]  that  there  are  nations 
or  tribes  who  possess  no  religion  rests  either  on  inaccurate 
observation,  or  on  a  confusion  of  ideas.  No  tribe  or  nation  has  yet 
been  met  with  destitute  of  a  belief  in  any  higher  being,  and 
travellers  who  assorted  their  existence  liave  been  afterwards 
refuted  by  facts.' 

The  same  ooiuion  is  expresssd  in  ahnost  similar  terms 
by  Flint,  Tylor,  Keveille  ;  and  even  Brinton  quails  before 
the  facts,  though  he  sorrowfully  declares  that  it  must  have 
been  so  even  thou.-^h  the  traces  have  disappeared.  It  might 
be  added  that  l)e  Harlez,  in  his  address  to  the  Parliament 
of  lieligions  assembled  at  Chicago,  in  ly05,  uuhesitatingly 
declared  that  there  is  no  people  without  a  religion,  however 
low  it  may  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  If,  then, 
the  anthropologists  have  been  deceived  about  such  an 
important  point  as  this,  they  can  hardly  expect  that  men 
must  accept  their  hypotheses  as  infallible  utterances. 

But  examining  for  ourselves  the  accounts  given  us  of 
?avage  customs,  we  find  that  Monotheism— which  they 

'  IlUlonj  of  America,  vol.  i.  p  'W.K 

J  The  OiUhiiei,  p.  6;  ap.  Max  MiilKr,  The  Hcicuciof  lOliyiuii. 
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contend  to  be  the  perfection  of  civilization  and  culture,  the 
latest  development  of  evolution — flourished  amongst  the 
rudest  specimens  of  humanity  when  they  were  first  dis- 
covered ;  nay  more,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  of 
their  duties  to  God  and  their  fellowman,  universal  amongst 
the  people,  was  as  correct  as  may  be  found  among  the  most 
highly  cultured  races.  '  Where,  then,  be  their  theories  of 
progress  ? 

The  Australian  tribes  are,  perhaps,  the  lowest,  in  the 
grade  of  civilization.  Haviug  no  houses  or  settled  abodef;, 
ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  possessing  no 
knowledge  of  metals,  or  pottery,  or  bows  and  arrows,  they 
might  certainly  sit  as  the  models  for  Eousseau's  '  primitive 
mail.'  Yefc  amongst  these  wild  rovers  of  the  wood  we- find 
a  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  who  can  and  will  punish  all 
transgressions  against  the  tribal  ordinances.  He  is  spoken 
of  only  in  whispers.  His  name  is  far  too  sacred  to  be  intro- 
duced into  every  idle  conversation ;  and  it  is  only  the 
initiated  v/bo  are  permitted  to  know  him  and  to  learn  his 
moral  code.  At  this  ceremony  of  initiation,  writes  Palmer, 
advice  is  given  so  kindly,  fatherly,  and  impressive,  as  often 
to  soften  the  heart  and  draw  tears  from  the  youth  who  is 
being  received.  He  is  exhorted  to  guard  against  selfishness, 
to  love  all  mankind,  to  see  no  one  suffering  where  he  could 
furnish  relief.  That  the  Australians  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  the  'Progress  Theory'  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  elders  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  joung 
men  throu-^h  a  form  of  puiification,  in  order  to  banish  the 
selfish  aiul  irreligious  spirit  learned  from  their  more  civilized 
guests.  They  are  warned  to  obey  the  old,  to  share  with  all 
their  friends,  to  live  peaceably,  not  to  inierfere  with  j'oung 
girls  or  married  v/omen,  to  observe  the  laws  regulating  fooJ. 
No  doubt  mixed  up  with  these  doctrines  may  be  found  foolish 
mythological  storiej.  Yet,  here  we  see  amongst  the  rudest 
people  a  religion  that,  according  to  the  anthropologists, 
should  only  be  associated  with  the  highest  form  of  culture. 
How  do  they  explain  this  apparent  contradiction  ?  Herbert 
Spencer  does  not  even  deign  to  mention  the  Australian 
Supreme  Being.    Tylor,  in  bis  lengthened  treatise,  entitled 
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Priviitive  Culture,  devotes  but  little  space  to  this  Aus- 
tralian belief,  whilst  Huxley  boldly  denies  its  existence  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  '  Theology,'  he 
writes,  '  in  its  simplest  form,  such  as  may  be  met  with 
among  the  Australian  tribes,  is  a  mere  belief  in  the 
existence,,powers,  and  dispositions,  generally  malignant,  of 
ghost-like  entities  who  may  be  propitiated  or  scared  away, 
but  no  cult  properly  so  called  can  be  said  to  exist.'  ^  Yet  these 
are  the  infallible  scholars  whose  teaching  men  must  accept. 

Again,  if  we  search  the  accounts  left  us  by  travellers  who 
have  lived  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  the  African  tribes, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  traces  of  the  belief  in  one  God,  the 
great  lawgiver  who  will  reward  and  punish  men  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  In  Guiana,  among  the  Zulus  and 
Hottentots,  away  in  the  depths  of  Central  Africa,  the  story  is 
still  the  same.  Sometimes  this  belief  is  a  strong  and  living 
reality,  sometimes  it  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  worship 
of  the  family  spirits,  who  are  far  more  easily  propitiated  than 
the  gr<;at  Just  Ruler  who  is  above.  Even  the  anthropologists 
themselves  admit  the  prevalence  of  such  an  idea.  Do  they 
contend  that  it  is  the  result  of  evolution  ?  If  it  is,  it  should 
be  the  latest,  the  best,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  the  obj(!ct  of  worship  that  should  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Why,  then,  should  the  notion  of  the  (ireat  Pailer  be 
gradually  fading  from  view  whilst  the  worship  of  departed 
ancestors  is  spreading  and  developing  ?  AVhich  does  the 
evidence  seem  to  favour — progress  or  retrogression 

In  America,  too,  the  anthropologists  can  find  little 
ground  for  rejoicing.  From  north  to  south  the  story  is  ever 
the  same — one  Supreme  Being  who  rules  all  mankind  and 
watches  their  every  action.  In  Greenland,  amongst  the 
North  American  Indians  of  Virginia,  the  Pawnees  of  Kansas, 
the  Blackfeeta  of  the  Missouri,  in  INIexico  and  Peru,  even  in 
distant  Terra-del-Fuego,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  for 
asserting  a  belief  in  one  great  master  who  has  laid  down  the 
law  for  his  children,  and  who  would  be  angry  if  they  did  not 
observe  it.    To    him   they  looked   for   help  in  all  their 


1  Th«  Making  of  Reliffioii,  Andrew  Lang. 
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difficulties,  and  how  fur  th^ir  notions  differed  from  ours  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Pawnees  of  Kansas,  for 
example,  addressed  in  prayer  their  Great  Spirit  as  Atiu8-ta- 
Kawa,  '  Our  Father  Who  art  in  all  places.'  Such  doctrines 
as  these  found  amongst  the  most  primitive  savage  tribes  do 
not  seem  to  lend  much  support  to  the  theory  of  'Progress.'' 

Now,  turning  to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  let  us  begin 
with  Egypt.  It  surely  is  a  land  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  ethnologist.  Centuries  before  the  Christ  appeared  in 
Judea,  aye,  centuries  before  Abraham  crossed  over  from  Ur 
of  ChaJdea  to  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  garden  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  home  of  learning  and  culture  when  the 
great  nations  of  modern  days  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  barbarism.  No  wonder,  then,  that  scholars 
should  have  turned  their  attention  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  this  favoured  land,  and  to  dig  out  from  the  depths  of  its 
dry  and  sandy  soil  the  monuments  of  the  past. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  according  to  the  ancient  records 
Polytheism  was  the  external  form  of  worship.  The  prin- 
cipal gods  number,  at  least,  seventy  or  eighty,  whilst  there 
were  thousands  of  other  deities,  each  of  whom  bad  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifice  3,nd  prayer.  Neither,  however,  can 
it.  be  denied  that  amidst  their  confusion  of  gods  and 
Goddesses,  traces  of  Monotheism  can  be  detected  at  every 
turn.  Thus,  in  the  Maxims  of  Ptatopeh,  which  is  regarded! 
as  the  most  ancient  piece  of  writing  in  the  world,  its  author 
having  lived  before  the  building  of  the  first  pyramid,  God 
simply,  not  this  or  that  god,  is  spoken  of.  Ou(;  may  find 
such  expressions  as  the  following:  'If  anyone  bear  himself 
proudly  he  will  be  humbled  by  God  ;  God  loveth  the  obedient 
and  he  hateth  the  disobedient ;  the  field  which  the  great 
God  has  given  thee  to  till.'  In  a  very  ancient  papyrus,  now 
preserved  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  find  :  '  Praised  be  to  God 
lor  all  his  gifts  ;  God  knows  the  wicked  ;  he  smites  the 
wicked  unto  blood.'    Again  it  is  said : — 

In  making  thy  oblations  to  God  beware  of  what  he  abhors  ; 
Thou  shiilt  adore  in  his  name ;  It  is  he  who  grauteth  genius  with 


The  Mah\n<j  of  Re'.xcilin),  A.  L  ing. 
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oiKlless  aptiuiJes  ;  Who  inagnitieth  him  who  becometh  great ; 
Thou  art  come  to  man's  estate,  thou  art  married  and  hast  a  house, 
but  never  do  thou  forget  the  painful  labour  which  thy  mother  en- 
dured, nor  all  the  salutary  care  which  she  has  taken  of  thee  ;  Take 
lieed  lest  she  have  cause  to  complain  of  thee,  lest  she  should  raise 
her  hands  to  God  and  he  should  listen  to  her  prayer. 

Was  it  here  a  case  of  INIonotheisni  strivinji;  to  supplant 
Polytheism,  or  was  it  not  rathrr  an  exam})le  of  pure  Mono- 
theism vanishintf  before  its  own  de^^enerate  of1'spvinf4f*  On 
this  point  scholars  are  divided  into  hostile  camps.  Maspero 
maintains  that  the  Egyptians  were  only  struf4T;lin£>-  after 
the  unity  of  God,  while  such  eminent  scholars  as  Pierret 
and  Emmanuel  lion;:^e  fearlessly  assert  that  Monotheism 
was  the  primal  element  from  which  the  other  dpp;enerat(- 
forms  have  sprung.  Le  Pa/,'e  Renonf,  if  he  dor^s  not  emlirace 
the  doctrine  of  Eougi'-,  certainly  clearly  indicates  that  all  his 
sympathies  tend  in  that  direction.-  It  may  then  be  fairly 
claimed  that  the  weight  of  authority  favours  the  priority 
of  Monotheism  ;  and,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  that 
all  the  great  deities  were  but  the  most  astonishing  external 
manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Creative  Being,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  the  people  may  have  at  first  worshipped 
the  one  God  under  eacli  of  these  aspects,  and  afterwards  as 
the  iinity  of  God  gradually  faded  from  the  minds  of  their 
descendants  each  one  of  these  was  regarded  in  its  turn  as 
Supreme.  Philological  dtjvelopments,  too,  seem  to  favour 
the  same  conclusion.  Besides,  the  whole  story  c  f  Egyptian 
religion  in  after  days  is  one  fearful  downward  rush,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  same  is  true  from  the 
beginning  ? 

Whatever  may  be  said  on  this  question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  moral  code.  Man  is  dependent 
upon  God  whose  law  he  is  bound  to  obey.  If  he  docs  so  he 
shall  be  well  rewarded  ;  but  if  he  fail  to  comply  dire  punish- 
ment awaits  him.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the  judgnient 
immediately  after  death  is  clearly  portrayed.  There  is 
Osiris,  the  (iod  of  .Tustico,  with  the  scales  in  his  hands,  in 
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one  of  which  is  placed  man's  heart  as  representing  his 
nature  and  works,  and  in  the  other  is  placed  justice. 
Attendant  deities  stand  around  to  accuse  or  defend.  The 
soul  trembles  before  its  judge,  and  loudly  calls  for  mercy.  If 
it  is  found  free  from  fault  it  passes  into  bliss ;  if  guilty  it 
passes  into  prison  where  it  is  punished  not  only  by  'the 
gnawing  worm '  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  by  fearful  bodily 
sufferings  which  last,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  ages,  when 
the  soul  suddenly  ceases  to  exist.  Lenormant  clearly  proves 
that  not  only  were  the  more  grievous  sins,  such  as  murder, 
adultery,  unchastity,  calumny,  injustice,  forbidden,  but  the 
working  a  labourer  too  hard,  wilful  exaggeration,  thoughts 
unworthy  of  God,  idle  words,  were  crimes  sufficient  to  merit 
the  gravest  punishments.  The  duties  of  parents  and  children 
are  frequently  inculcated ;  temperance,  justice,  sobijiety,  are 
held  up  as  things  to  be  striven  after,  while  slothfulness, 
pride,  and  strife  are  explicitly  reprobated.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  are  at  least  useful  in  determining  what  a  man 
should  be,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  wide  difference 
between  'the  was'  and  '  the  ought  to  have  been.'  Here 
are  a  few  specimens  :  '  I  was  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to 
the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  a  refuge  to  him  that  was 
in  want.  That  which  I  did  to  him,  the  great  God  has  done 
to  me.'  '  My  heart  inclined  to  the  right  while  I  was  yet  a 
child,  not  yet  instructed  as  to  the  right  and  good,  and  what 
my  heart  dictated  I  failed  not  to  perform,  and  God  rewarded 
me  for  this,  rejoicing  me  with  happiness.'  ^ 

Gradually,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  country. 
Polytheism  became  more  and  more  corrupt  till,  at  last. 
Pantheism  takes  its  place.  If  Pantheism  is  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  future,  we  are  far  behind  the  Egyptians  of 
old.  The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Kuler — author  of  a  pure 
moral  code — seems  to  have  steadily  vanished  from  the 
people's  minds.  In  the  religious  hymns  and  in  the  epitaphs 
Pantheism  is  clearly  indicated  after  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
whilst  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  longer  prevalent.  The  worship  of  animals,  of 
cows,  bulls,  sheep,  cats,  mice,  always  flourishing  to  some 
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cxifiu,  now  became  the  real  worship  of  Egypt ;  and  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  divine  sanction  for  the  moral  code  all 
restraints  appear  to  have  been  removed.  The  corruptions 
of  Egypt  in  these  later  days  were  hardly  equalled  by  the 
corraptions  of  the  worst  days  of  Pagan  Kome.  The  goddess 
Hathor,  so  popular  with  the  degenerate  Egyptians,  is  called 
by  Juvenal  the  Isiac  procuress,  and  Ovid  in  his  Ars  Amaioria 
recommends  her  temples  as  the  proper  place  for  a  man  to 
provide  himself  with  a  concubine.^  Perhaps,  our  opponents, 
in  spite  of  their  previous  admissions,  would  conitnd 
that  the  path  from  Monotheism  to  Polytheism,  from  Poly- 
theism to  Pantheism,  and  Rationalism,  and  Miterialisai  ; 
from  a  pure  moral  code,  sanctioned  and  maintained  by  a 
Supreme  Eternal  Being,  to  a  corruption  and  degrada'-ioa  of 
which  one  is  almost  afraid  to  speak,  is  the  path  of  pro^'ress. 
If  they  do,  the  history  of  Egypt  is  the  ground  on  which  they 
should  fight  their  battle.  Ochers  may  not  see  in  tjis  the 
evolution  for  which  they  contend,  but  an  evolution  which  is 
steadily  making  towards  the  less  perfect,  so  that  the  general 
tendency  is  ever  downwards.  Are  they  nod  justifiea  by  the 
facts  ? 

China  is  another  interesting  land,  but  the  unravelling 
of  Chinese  history  is  not  a  work  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
Here,  it  will  be  possible  only  to  briefly  sketch  the  religious 
development  in  so  far  as  it  bears  directly  on  the  present 
discussion,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  may  be 
understood  if  we  but  remember  that,  while  the  early  mis- 
sionaries claimed  to  have  found  the  clearest  traces  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  anthrop  »Jogists 
have  not  feared  to  assert  that  Materialism  was  the  religion 
of  China  long  befora  the  dawn  of  history.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  between. 

The  Chinese  sacred  books,  three  in  number— the  Shu 
King,  the  Shi  King,  and  the  Yi  King — do  not  profess  to  be 
religious  treatises  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Chrisuan  Bible. 
Tbey  are  rather  historical  records,  dealing  with  religion 
only  inc'dentally.    In  these  ic  is  clearly  iud.cjited  that  from 
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the  earliest  time  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme  Being 
flourished  throughout  the  country.  Shangti — the  name 
given  to  their  god — watches  over  all  things,  rewarding  and 
chastising.  He  loves  those  who  act  according  to  his  laws, 
and  invites  them  to  live  for  ever  with  him  after  death. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  punishment  for 
sin  in  the  next  world ;  and,  however  one  is  to  account  for  it, 
the  omission  can  hardly  be  accidental.  There  is,  too,  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
moral  code.  Reverence  and  obedience  towards  God  and 
all  whom  He  sets  up  to  rule  are  inculcated,  love  of  parents 
and  attention  to  their  wishes,  temperance,  justice,  truth, 
humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  highly  recommended. 
Nor  is  it  the  mere  external  act  alone  of  which  there  is 
question  ;  the  internal  spirit  is  principally  required,  and  all 
sins  of  thought  and  desire  are  strictly  forbidden. 

The  existence  of  this  pure  moral  code  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  personality  of  Shangti  has  been  often  questioned  by 
those  with  whose  theories  his  existence  cannot  be  easily 
squared.  Legge,  the  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  who 
has  devoted  his  abilities  to  unravelling  the  many  problems 
presented  by  the  history  of  China,  has  collected  together 
innumerable  texts  to  prove  that  Shangti  was  the  exact 
synonym  for  our  name,  God.  For  example  :  '  King  Wan  is 
on  high  ;  oh  !  bright  is  he  in  heaven.  King  Wan  ascends 
and  descends  upon  the  right  hand  of  God.'  Surely  this  god 
looks  like  a  personal  being.  No  doubt  alongside  the  name 
Shangti  we  find  Tien,  the  heaven,  also  recognised  as  a 
divinity,  and  put  on  the  same  level  as  Shangti ;  but  Legge 
proves  conclusively  that  Tien  was  the  equivalent  of  Shangti 
only  when  it  was  used  metaphorically,  as  we  ourselves 
sometimes  use  it,  for  example,  when  we  say,  '  Heaven's  will 
be  done;'  but  when  it  merely  signified  the  material  heavens 
it  was  not  treated  as  a  divinity,  or  as  synonymous  with 
Shangti.  Others,  perceiving  the  weakness  of  this  argument, 
prefer  to  admit  the  personality  of  Shangti,  but  contend  that 
he  was  only  the  god  of  the  rich  and  the  learned.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  defenders  of  this  view  texts  can 
be  adduced  from  the  sacred  books  to  prove  that  Shangti  was 
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also  the  god  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  else  why  should 
it  be  stated  that  'the  poor  people  with  their  wives  and  their 
children  luida  mrxn  to  Sbangti  against  their  oppressors'  ? 
Thus,  in  the  very  opening  of  Chinese  history,  we  find  the 
people  believing  in  one  Supreme  Being,  and  that  belief  in 
him  as  a  patron  of  virtue  was  reflected  in  the  purity  of 
their  lives. ^ 

Gradually,  however,  Shangti  fades  away  from  view. 
Another  power  became  dominant  in  China.  The  sun  and 
the  earth  are  the  principal  objects  of  worship,  while  the 
spirits  of  the  mountains  and  the  woods  are  not  left 
unbonoured.  With  the  disappearance  of  an  All-seeing 
Kaler,  the  moral  code  steadily  declines.  Outward  forms 
take  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  heart,  and  the  favour 
of  the  gods  is  no  longer  secured  by  exemplary  lives,  but  by 
magic,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft. 

It  was  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  that  Confucius 
appeared,  and  tried  to  introduce  a  reformation.  He  was 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  historian,  a  writer,  an  ambitious 
statesman ;  but  he  never  claimed  to  be  a  saint  or  a  prophet. 
Divine  ^inspiration  was  not  catalogued  amongst  his  many 
qualifications.  His  aim  was  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the 
people^the  doctrines  that  had  been  the  pride  of  their  fathers. 
The  moral  code  which;  he  introduced  was  certainly  high. 
Humility,  charity,  ol)edience,  reverence,  were  strongly  en- 
forced ;  but  ^even  in  the  system  of  Confucius,  so  highly 
praised  by  the  hostile  critics  of  Christianity,  we  miss  most 
of  the  beautiful  maxims  of  the  Gospel.  Forgiveness  of 
offences, '^or  returning^good  for  evil,  were  doctrines  unknown 
to  Confucius. 

^  Confucius,  however,  aimed  at  being  too  practical  and 
too  material.  The  idea  of  a  supreme,  personal  ruler  was 
left  entirely  in  the  shade.  About  his  existence  Confucius 
observed , the  strictest  silence.  All  indications  of  a  future 
life,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  were  carefully  excluded, 
Man  was  to^^attend  to  his  present  comforts  without  discus- 
sing such  unimportant  issues?.    Thus,  his  code  of  law,  a 
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medley  of  high  principles  and  senseless  traditional  formali- 
ties, was  left  without  any  authoritative  sanction,  and,  like 
all  such  efforts  at  influencing  the  lives  of  a  people,  it  went 
the  way  of  degeneration.  The  human  mind — even  that  of 
the  Chinese — longed  for  something  higher  and  more 
inspiring.  Taoism,  so  called  after  Lao-tse,  its  presumed 
founder,  was  introduced  as  a  rival  system  ;  and  about  Taoism 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  though  its  standard  of  morality 
was  high,  the  doctrines  about  Tao,  the  way  and  the  principle 
from  which  all  men  are  sprung,  and  to  which  they  must 
all  eventually  return,  was  far  too  subtle  for  the  ordinary 
intellect.  If  Confucianism  was  too  material,  Taoism  was 
too  metaphysical.  It,  too,  soon  degenerated  from  its  early 
piurity,  and  is  now  but  a  mixture  of  idolatry,  alchemy,  and 
the  worship  of  spirits.  Lao-tse  himself  is  now  regarded 
by  his  followers  as  a  god.  Later  on  Buddhism  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  Chinese  religious  stage,  but  not  the 
Buddhism  of  India,  which  shall  be  explained  immediately, 
but  a  Buddhism  which  has  its  gods  and  its  goddesses,  its 
idols,  its  spirits,  its  deified  mortals,  a  Buddhism  which 
panders  to  the  passions  of  the  people  rather  than  restrains 
them.  China  is  to-day  the  battle-ground  of  these  three 
great  religious  systems,  or  rather  of  the  rival  priesthoods, 
for  the  people  are  content  to  profess  or  despise  any  form, 
accoraing  as  adversity  or  good  fortune  overtakes  their 
undertakings,,  Tnis,  briefly,  is  the  religious  history  of 
China ;  and  that  the  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  more  religiou?, 
more  perfect,  more  progressive  than  were  his  fathers  in 
the  ages  when  Shangti  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  la;d  down  his  law  for  the  people,  is 
certainly  not  evident  to  anyone  but  the  anthropological 
theorist.  The  contrary  would  appear,  rather,  to  be  the 
truth.  1 

It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  give  within  a  short 
space  anything  like  a  connected  idea  of  the  development  of 
rehgious  opinions  in  India.  The  Vedu,  their  oldest  book, 
professing  to  contain  the  word  of  God,  is  our  'only  guide  in 

1  He'iijiou  ami  Mo.ali'.i/;  L'Uiiioire  dcs  Relig-ons,  3rd  edition.  Piiris : 
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determining  the  early  beliefs  of  tbe  people  ;  and  the  Veda 
seems  to  clearly  inciicate  that  Polytheis^m  or  Henolheism 
was  the  religion  flourishing  in  the  country  at  the  dawn  of 
history.  Yaraua,  ladra,  Mitra,  Aditi,  are  all  the  objects  of 
ivorship  ;  but,  as  Max  Miiller  has  clearly  shown,  when  the 
Indians  invoked  these  gods  or  goddesses,  they  invoked  each 
in  turn  as  supreaie.  Each  was  iu finite,  each  all  powerful.^ 
Writers  in  tbe  Eeviie  de  I'hisiolre  d^s  lieligions  strongly 
contend  that  throughout  the  earliest  literary  documents 
Monotheism  is  evidently  indicated.  INIax  Miiller  himself 
has  shown  that  before  the  Indian  races  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  away  north  in  the  plains  of  Asia 
their  fathers  ages  before  had  invoked  with  tremulous  accents 
their  god  as  Dyaus  Pater — 'Heaven  Father.'  How  then 
explain  the  multitude  of  gods  in  after  ages?  In  anothtr 
place,  the  eminent  philologist  supplies  a  reasonable  solution. 
He  admits  that  language  in  these  days  had  few  if  any  terms 
to  express  abstract  ideas  ;  that  our  notions  of  God  were 
inexpressible  except  by  borrowing  tbe  name  of  some  cognate 
concrete  thing.  How,  then,  could  God  be  better  referred  to 
than  uinler  tbe  name  of  His  greatest  visible  woik,  the  sky, 
and  how  could  His  attril>utes  be  better  expressed  than  by 
the  names  of  the  great  natural  phenomena,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  clouds,  the  dawn  ?  In  a  later  age  the  metaphorical 
character  of  these  was  forgotten.  The  sky  was  looked  upon 
as  God,  and  the  other  wonderful  phenomena,  representiog 
merely  the  perfections  of  the  divinity,  came  to  be  considered 
in  themselves  as  infinite  beings. 

These  great  gods  were  aU-powerful  and  omniscient. 
They  scrutinized  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men — rewarding  the  good  by  a  life  of  bliss,  punishing  the 
sinful  in  a  prison  of  darkness.  The  morality  of  sach  a 
people  was  naturally  high,  llecognixing  that  the  state 
must  be  what  the  family  ie,  the  lavrgivers  sought  to  guard 
the  purity  of  family  Wie  as  carefully  as  i4  could  be  guarded 
even  in  the  most  Catholic  state.  Benevolence,  and  works 
of  mercy  were  earnestly  inculcated,  v/hilst  the  most  severe 
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denunciations  are  directed  against  gambling,  stealing, 
robbery,  and  deceit. 

AVith  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  a  new  worship  appears 
in  India — the  worship  of  Brahma.  The  Brahmins  or  priests, 
constituting  the  highest  of  the  great  castes  into  which  the 
Indians  were  divided,  had  full  charge  of  the  sacrifice  and  all 
liturgical  rights.  They  were  superior  to  all  others  because 
they  had  sprung  from  the  head  of  Brahma,  whilst  the 
warriors,  the  merchants,  and  the  artizans  were  sprung  only 
from  his  shoulders,  his  belly,  and  his  feet.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  nature  of  Brahma.  Sometimes  he  is 
represented  as  an  intelligent  being,  sometimes  as  a  blind 
material  force— and  this  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
correct  idea.  The  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  was  pushed  to 
an  extreme  degree.  All  created  things  appear  only  to  pass 
away,  and  all  things  pass  away  only  to  appear  under  another 
form.  Thus  every  object  pursues  its  endless  round  of  exist- 
ence, unless  it  be  delivered  from  the  never-ceasing  revolu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  this  deliverance  which  was  the  goal  of  all 
Brahminical  desires.  Deliverance  from  change  was  obtained 
only  by  conjunction  with  Brahma  the  immovable,  and  men 
could  arrive  at  such  conjunction  only  by  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  virtue.  This  religion,  far  too  metaphysical  for 
even  the  subtle  Indian  mind,  was  never  very  popular  except 
among  the  more  learned  classes,  and  against  it  Buddha  soon 
openly  preached  rebellion. 

To  meet  the  attacks  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  the 
Brahmins  endeavoured  to  reform  and  popularize  their 
teaching.  The  grossest  anthropomorphism,  idolatry  worse 
even  than  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  together 
with  a  species  of  savage  fanaticism,  were  the  dominant 
features  of  the  new  creed.  It  was,  then,  that  the  god 
Vishna  comes  down  upon  earth  and  becomes  man  as  the 
hero,  Krishna,  and  stranger  still  Krishna,  Siva,  and  Brahma 
began  to  be  looked  upon  and  worshipped  as  a  kind  of 
Trinity  ;  but  the  lives  of  the  deities  were  not  such  as  would 
be  likely  to'promote  morality  among  their  followers.  Siva 
is  represented  as  a  highwayman  and  debauchee,  whilst  the 
story  of  Krishna's  younger  days  spent  among  the  shepherd 
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folk  would  scarcely  bear  repetition.  Kites  of  worship  the 
most  cruel,  revolting,  and  obscene  were  introduced ;  the 
gods  were  depicted  in  the  most  shameful  and  disgusting 
attitudes  and  positions,  whilst  hideous  statues  were  erected 
representing  their  friends,  their  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives, 
whilst  the  motley  array  of  minor  deities,  in  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  with  their  almost  countless  array  of  heads, 
and  hands,  and  feet,  to  represent  the  full  extent  of  their 
power  and  attainments,  cannot  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
visitor  to  an  Indian  Brahmiuical  temple. 

So  degrading  had  their  worship  become  that  the 
English  Government,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  a  fearful 
racial  war,  wa^  forced  to  interfere  and  forbid  some  of  their 
practices,  such  as  human  sacrifice  and  the  voluntary  suicide 
of  the  widows.  Surely  a  change  has  come  over  the  religions  of 
India  since  the  days  when  men  prayed  to  the  god  Varuna, 

Forgive  the  wrongs  committed  by  our  fathers. 
When  we  ourselves  have  sinned  in  mercy  pardon  ; 
My  own  misdeeds,  do  thou,  O  God,  take  from  me, 
And  for  another's  sin  let  me  not  suffer.' 

Who  will  contend  that  the  change  is  for  the  better? 

It  now  remains  to  briefly  sketch  the  worship  that  sprung 
up  in  opposition  to  Brahminism.    Buddha,  which  merely 
signifies  a  learned  man,  was  the  name  given  to  the  monk 
Siddartha  or  Guatama,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Cakia.    Born  about  the  year  557  B.C.,  he  passed  his  earlier 
days  in  the  mansions  of  his  father;  but  when  he  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  disgusted  with  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  the 
court,  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  friends  and  to  his  former 
mode  of  life,  and  betook  himself  to  the  desert  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  extreme  mortifications.    His  own 
good  sense,  however,  soon  forced  him  to  moderate  his  early 
excesses.    After  seven  years  of  prayer  and  study,  he  dis- 
covered, as  he  himself  tells,  the  true  method  of  arriving  at 
complete  human  felicity.    This  secret  he  communicated  at 
first  only  to  his  disciplns,  but  later  on  he  boldly  proclaimed 


1  For  full  account  of  Relijfiou  of  India,  vide,  The  Derelo/,me/i:  of  llvinjion. 
Max  Muller ;  Abbe  de  Brotrlie  n  L  JIntoire  (Uh  Rcligivua  ;  lieUgioii  and  Muralilg, 
Fox  ;  La  Religion,  tiir  Origine  ct  ta  Definition,  G.  Van  Der  Ghf>yn. 
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his  df^cirines  to  the  people  alorg  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  in  the  onnfcry  of  Oade.  He  hrou^'ht  togother  and 
astabli^ihed  rules  of  government  for  Ihe  raany  Gommiinitics 
of  Buddhist  monk?!,  and  to  these  he  committed  the  solenn 
duty  of  preaching  his  doctrines  when  he  himself  should  le 
no  more.  He  died,  according  to  the  best  account?,  about 
the  year  477  B.c  :  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  lis 
opponents,  the  cause  of  death  was  a  stomach  disease  brought 
on  by  eating  a  wh.ole  dish  of  pork  and  a  mess  of  rice. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  of  his  life,  it  v^^ould  seem  that 
Buddha  himself  was  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  as 
•well  as  an  ascetic.  His  religious  teaching  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  in  modern  times  when  ratiocalists 
hold  it  up  as  the  great  rival  of  Chri3tianit5%  as,  in  fact,  the 
t^ystem  of  wltich  Christianity  is  but  the  faint  imitation.  It 
migbt  be  useful  to  remark,  in  the  beginning,  that  Baddhism 
as  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  India  is  very  different  from 
the  Buddhism  which  is  spread  amongst  the  people.  So 
marked  is  this  that  though  the  missionaries  and  explore  rs 
had  visited  Tartarj^  Japan,  China,  India.,  Ceylon,  centuries 
ago,  yet  it  is  only  about  sixty  years  since  scholars  discovered 
that  Buddhism  was  the  common  foundation  on  which  all 
these  other  lites  were  built. 

Buddha  does  not  assert  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  God. 
He  confesses  that  he  cannot  put  forward  any  decided 
answer.  His  position  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
modern  agnostic  or  positivist.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  main- 
tains, it  is  not  necessary  to  worship  him,  to  pray  to  him,  to 
look  to  him  for  guidance  in  doubts  and  difhculties.  But, 
though  there  may  exist  no  personal,  supreme  ruler,  there 
is  a  fatal,  necessary  law,  a  law  from  which  no  creature,  ne  t 
even  Buddha  himself,  can  hope  to  escape  ;  a  law  by  v.  hich 
happiness  is  attached  to  the  practice  of  good  works,  misery 
is  unerringly  attendant  upon  bad.  Metempsychosis  is  put 
forvvard  as  the  means  of  punishment  and  reward.  Existence 
implies  continual  change,  and  as  the  Brahmins  sighed  for 
deliverance,  so  too  did  Buddha,  but  Buddha  places  the 
deliverance,  not  in  the  conjunction  with  Bralma,  the 
unchangeable,  but  iji  the  state  which  be  calls  the  Kirvana. 
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AJbont  the  nature  of  the  Nirvana  scholars  are  divided.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  seems  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  a  place  of  rest  and  caha,  but  a  state  of  complete  anni- 
hilatio'j.  This  would  certainly  \)e  the  lof,Mcal  outcome  of 
Daddha's  doctrine  about  the  mutability  of  thin<;s  ;  and  that 
be  himfclf  accepted  the  conclusion,  may  be  fjaihered  from 
the  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  disciples  on  the  nij^ht 
before  his  death.  '  My  brethren,'  he  said,  '  remember  that  the 
principle  of  continual  change  involves  that  of  destruction.'^ 
In  examining  his  moral  code,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Buddhism  is  essentially  a  monastic  religior,  so 
that,  unlike  Cbrifctianity,  the  monks  form  the  pjincipal  part 
of  the  church,  in  fact  they  seem  to  entirely  constitute  it. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  vow?,  but  they  are  commanded 
to  lead  celibate  lives,  to  not  accept  or  retain  in  their 
possession  even  a  single  coin,  to  live  entirely  upon  the  alms 
of  the  people.  How  strictly  this  latter  rule  was  obseived  in 
the  begini;ini^,  may  be  f,'atheied  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
the  early  j^reat  Buddhist  councils  it  was  icn^;  and  warmly 
debated  whether  t'te  monks  were  obliged  to  eat  the  meat  as 
it  was  oivtn  to  them  in  alms,  or  whether  they  might  not 
add  a  little  salt  to  give  it  a  savoury  taste.  They  are  to  hst 
from  nnd-day  till  sun-iise  the  next  moining,  and  VvLen  not 
enga;^ed  in  beg^irg  tmong  the  people,  Ihey  are  to  constantly 
meditate  on  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things.  SSelf 
denial  was  the  method  enjoinej  that  a  follower  might 
become  an  '  arhat '  or  perfect  man.  Frequent  meditations, 
confessions  of  sins,  spintuol  direction  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended.- 

In  addition  to  the  monks  there  was  another  class,  the 
Upsakas  or  simple  faithful.  Besides  being  commanded 
gent  rally  to  dt-ny  themselves,  they  were  fcibidden  \o  steal, 
to  lie,  to  commit  adultery,  to  indulge  in  intoxicating  liqucr, 
to  kill  any  liviiig  being.  This,  however,  is  only  the  negative 
view  of  Buddba's  system;  there  is  also  a  positive  side 
embracing  charily,  kindness,  benevolence  towards  all.  In 
the  Christian  system,  where  God  is  considered  as  a  Father 
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and  all  men  as  His  children,  these  feelings  are  easily  under- 
stood, but  with  a  system  so  egoistical  as  Buddhism,  where  a 
man's  only  thought  is  how  to  escape  suffering,  they  can  only 
be  the  result  of  philosophic  thought,  and  were  never  really 
grasped  by  the  followers  of  Buddha.  Even  Oldenburg, 
himself  a  rationalist,  is  forced  to  admit  that  in  this 
respect  Buddhism  is  but  the  dimly  outlined  shadow  of 
Christianity. 

Buddhism,  howeyer,  as  a  popular  religion,  was  something 
very  different.  Its  principal  features  were  Polytheism, 
magic,  and  idol  worship.  Not  alone  were  the  Brahminical 
gods,  already  described,  retained,  but  the  Buddhas  past  and 
future,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Gruatama,  were  deemed 
worthy  of  the  highest  form  of  divine  worship.  Their  statues 
were  placed  in  all  the  temples.  So  much  attention  came  to 
be  paid  to  magic  that  large  books  have  been  written  about 
this  time  upon  the  subject ;  in  fact,  India  has  long  been 
noted  as  the  land  of  sorcerers.  As  the  religion  spread  into 
other  countries  and  amongst  other  races,  it  soon  lost  its 
characteristic  traits ;  it  seems  to  have  followed  the  usual 
downward  course,  if  there  could  have  been  any  descent  from 
such  a  level.  Polytheism  degenerated  into  anthropomorphism 
and  anthropomorphism  into  fetich  worship.  Buddhism, 
instead  of  elevating  th^  people  among  whom  it  flourished, 
was  calculated  to  retard  their  progress.  The  idle,  aimless, 
good-for-nothing  lives  recommended  to  the  early  monks,  the 
doctrine  of  complete  annihilation;  the  absence  of  any 
inspiring  motive  which  might  urge  them  to  make  an  effort, 
were  amply  sufficient  to  produce  that  lethargy  and  torpor 
which  is  so  evident  in  their  literature  as  well  as  in  their  social 
institutions.  Polyandria,  polygamy,  and  divorce  flourish  in 
the  countries  over  which  it  has  sway.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  even  Kuenen  and  Reveille  have  scouted  the  idea  of 
comparing  Buddhism  with  Christianity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  here,  to  review  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  development  of  religions  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Even  the  anthropologists  themselves  would  hardly 
dare  to  cite  these  nations  in  proof  of  their  theory  of  progress. 
Few  would  be  deceived  by  such  assertions,  and  hence  it  is 
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that  they  prefer  to  pursue  their  researches  iu  lauds  com- 
paratively unknown. 

Now,  independently  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  according  to  their  own  principles  of 
demonstration,  that,  though  there  has  been  constant  change, 
there  has  been  not!  ing  indicative  of  real  popular  progress. 
Indeed,  rather  the  cor.trary  is  evident.  Nations  and  peoples 
have  gradually  lost  tb.c  idea  of  one  Supreme  liuler,  which 
their  fathers  possessed,  while  their  standards  of  morality  have 
been  constantly  on  the  wane.  Egypt,  China,  India,  Greece, 
and  Kome  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  these  statements. 

If,  then,  we  find  that  everywhere  men  have  fallen  from 
the  level  attained  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  records  ;  if  the  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being 
who  established  the  law,  and  insisted  on  its  bemg  fulfilled, 
was  gradually  disappearing ;  if  the  ideas  of  the  ordinary 
natural  virtues  have  become  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  human  ingenuity  did 
not  invent  what  human  abilities  could  not  retain '?  No 
doubt  Catholics  freely  grant  that  man  by  his  own  unaided 
efiforts  could  obtain  a  moderately  perfect  notion  of  God  and 
of  His  moral  law,  but  when  we  find  that  these  notions  were 
accepted  in  the  beginning  by  whole  nations  and  peoples,  that 
the  ablest  intellects  of  every  age  have  been  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  religious  problem,  and  that,  despite  all  this, 
the  general  tendency,  according  to  their  own  standard,  was 
ever  downward,  is  it  not  difficult  to  assert  that  these  same 
natural  powers  can  account  for  the  primeval  universality  of 
belief. 

Again,  might  not  one  reasonably  ask  some  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  nations  of  the  world,  some  of  them 
highly  civilized  and  highly  cultured,  were  gradually  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  anthropomorphism, 
idolatry,  and  fetichism,  one  rude,  uncultured,  shepherd  race, 
dwelling  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  earth,  brought  into 
contact  in  their  wanderings  and  exiles  with  all  the  flourish- 
ing empires  of  antiquity,  should  have  jealously  guarded  the 
Monotheism  and  moral  code  of  the  earliest  days,  and  were 
as  prepared  to  fight  for  it  and  to  die  for  it  in  the  days  of 
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Herod  Agn'ppa  as  thsy  were  unJtr  the  leadership  of  Moses 
or  Bolomon.  No  doubt  we  may  be  told  that  the  Eeligious 
Books  of  the  Jews  are  but  the  forgeries  and  fabrications  of 
a  later  age,  but  waiving  that  question  for  the  present,  is 
it  not  an  historical  fact  that  the  Jews  were  professing 
Monotheism  in  the  very  earliest  pejiods,  and  that  they  clung 
to  that  Monotheism  throughout  the  cjiituries  when  every 
other  people — even  those  among  whom  they  lived  as  exiles 
— were  plua^;ing  into  the  most  appalling  excesses "?  How 
are  the  progressionists  to  explain  chis  phenomenon? 

Again,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  everywhere  throughout 
the  world,  in  India,  Egypt,  China,  Babylonia,  Irania,  amongst 
the  wild  wood-rangers  of  Australia,  the  tribesmen  of  Africa, 
the  Red  ladians  of  North  America,  we  find  the  same  doc- 
trines— some  of  them  strange,  indeed — commonly  accepted 
by  the  people.  Everywhere,  as  has  been  shown,  there 
existed  the  belief  in  the  one  Supreme  Iluler,  who,  if  He  did 
not  create  the  earth,  at  least,  organised  it,  and  gave  it  its 
present  form.  He  laid  down  the  laws  for  His  people  which, 
if  they  observed,  they  received  reward,  but  if  otherwise 
condign  punishment  awaited  them.  The  Book  of  Death 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  monuments  of  Chaldea  and 
Babylonia,  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
all  alike  bear  witness  to  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow 
after  the  passage  from  this  world.  Everywhere,  too,  this 
great  Gcd  is  worshipped  by  His  children,  and  worshipped, 
stiange  to  relate,  in  the  very  same  way — by  sacrific  e.  Some- 
times it  is  the  fruit  of  the  earth  that  is  offered  up,  some- 
times the  juice  of  the  vine  is  poured  out  upon  the  ground 
to  signify  His  universal  dominion,  whilst  in  the  generality 
cf  cases  He  is  honoured  and  propitiated  by  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  human  beings  were  the 
victims.  Stranger  still  the  ^eiy  saire  lites,  at  least  in 
essentials,  are  easily  recognisable  amongst  peoples  the 
most  widely  separated.  All  men  appear  to  have  believed  in 
a  wicked  spirit  who  opposes  himself  (o  the  good  principle 
and  is  supported  in  his  opposiiion  by  a  myriad  of  subordi- 
nate agents.  Bis  struggle  w;th  the  powers  of  heaven,  and 
his  final  overthrow  may  be  found  in  the  literatures  of  India 
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ami  Greece.  Everywhere,  t)0,  the  icl;-a  of  a  state  in  which 
their  forefathers  were  once  completely  happy,  and  which 
they  lost  through  their  own  fault,  is  clearly  visible.  Some  of 
the  early  Indian  Sacred  Books  assert  that  man  feU  because 
he  sinned  by  eating  a  forhidJisn  frait ;  nor  is  the  ser[)ent's 
part  in  this  strange,  sad  draiia  forgotten.  Tbe  tradition 
of  a  flood  or  of  some  other  great  catastrophe  by  which  man- 
kind was  destroyed  on  account  of  its  wickedness  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  ancient  literatures,  besides  being  prevalent 
amongst  the  tribesmen  of  Australia,  Africi  and  Ameaca.' 
Away  in  the  gcea-.  nations  of  the  East  there  is  clearly 
descernible  a  belief  and  a  hope  in  a  saviour,  who  is  to  come 
and  redeem  men  from  their  present  fallen  state;  but  is  is 
only  at  a  comparatively  later  period,  not  earlier  than  five  or 
six  centarie?  before  Christ,  that  this  belief  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Sacred  Books.  Scranger  still,  almost  at  the 
6a-ne  period,  something  cbsc-y  resembling  the  Cathol.c 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  met  with,  at  least  iu  the 
li'ie-a'are  of  Inlia.^ 

How  are  the  evolutionists  to  ex2:)l.vin  the  presence  of  such 
strange  doctrines,  not  in  one  h-vnd  alone  or  amongst  one  race 
of  people,  but  in  every  coun'ry  and  nation  of  the  world, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  very  earliist  times  of  which  we  have 
aiy  historical  records?  Toe  tradition  prevalent  amongst 
all  peoples  that  God  has  spoken  directly  to  His  creatures, 
and  communicated  to  them  many  truths  which  they  were 
to  jealously  gaard,  would  supply  an  inteliigibh  solution. 
Vv'aitz  narrates  how  the  wildest  Australian  bushmea  tell 
how  formerly  heaven  was  nearer  men  than  it  is  now,  that  tbe 
highest  God,  the  Creator  Himself,  formerly  gave  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  human  beings  but  that  afterwards  He  withdrew 
from  them  and  now  dwells  far  away  in  heaven,  Vy'hilst  tbe 
Sacred  Book,  Rig  Veda,  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a 
similar  belief  among  the  Hindoos  of  India.'  Do  not  these 
beliefs  resemble  very  closely  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
Sicred  Books  of  the  Jews  ?    They  would  certainly  serve  to 

1  It  is  str^ingi-  that  aruongdt  the  Nogro  races  there  have  bpen  found  as  yet 
no  traditions  of  a  Dyluge 
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explain  a  phenomenon  with  which  the  anthropologists  have 
not  yet  seriously  grappled. 

Lastly,  how  are  they  to  explain  the  rise,  spread,  and 
development  of  Christianity?  Christ  was  a  philosopher, 
they  say,  of  giant  intellect.  He  scrutinised  the  doctrines  of 
the  great  masters  who  had  gone  before,  carefully  selecting 
what  was  consonant  with  human  reason,  and  which  tended 
to  elevate  mankind,  and  rejecting  whatever  appeared  contra- 
dictory and  degrading.  It  was  thus,  by  borrowing  from 
Judaism,  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  build  up  the  system  which  has  been  the  pride  of  the 
philosopher  as  well  as  of  the  uneducated  for  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years.  Search  Christianity,  ay,  Catholicity  if  you 
will,  and  you  can  never  point  to  a  single  doctrine  or  practice 
that  may  not  be  found  in  other  creeds.  These  are  the  works 
of  men,  you  say  ;  why  should  you  claim  a  different  author- 
ship for  3^our  Christianity  ?   Thus  argues  the  anthropologist. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Christianity  resembles  pagan 
religions,  even  in  their  minor  details.  Thus  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  India  we  find  mention  of  a  saviour:  'How-tscih, 
born  of  a  pure  virgin  who  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of 
God,  and  whose  delivery  was  without  pain.'  ^  After  birth  he 
was  exposed  in  a  narrow  place,  where  the  oxen  and  sheep 
protected  him.  Again,  Guatama,  or  Buddha,  according  to 
the  legendary  accounts,  was  born  of  a  virgin  princess,  was 
brought  shortly  afterwards  to  the  temple,  and  while  there 
one  of  the  old  priests,  on  seeing  him,  foretold  the  glorious 
career  that  lay  before  him.  He  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  till  he  had  reached  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Then  he  fled  to  the  desert  with  a  few  disciples,  and  in  the 
desert  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  rigorous  fasts  for  a 
number  of  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Mara,  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  appeared,  to  tempt  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
designs  for  human  salvation  ;  and,  though  his  followers  fled 
in  terror,  he  put  the  wicked  one  to  flight.  In  his  public 
career  of  preaching  miracle  after  miracle — some  of  them 
strange,  indeed — were  wrought  by  him.  The  touching 
interviews  with  Magdalen  and  the  Samaritan  woman  find 


^  American  Quarterly  Rcvieiv. 
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something  of  a  parallel  in  Buddha's  life.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  ascended  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  million 
gods,  and  descended  each  day  to  promote  his  work  on  earth. 
Again,  Buddha  forbade  adultery,  robbery,  lying,  deceit, 
intemperance,  murder.  Amongst  his  monks  he  encouraged 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  whilst  he  preached  charity, 
benevolence,  kindness,  towards  all.  Are  not  these  the 
beautiful  maxims  of  the  Gospel  ?^ 

In  India,  too,  we  find  flourishing  such  practices  as 
confession  of  sins,  spiritual  direction,  frequent  meditation 
on  the  vanities  of  earthly  things.  The  ritual  of  the  Mass, 
as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  Eastern  Church,  may  be  found 
included  in  the  Chinese  liturgy,  the  words  of  consecration 
having  been  replaced  by  some  magic  spells.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  about  receiviog  the  Body  of  the  Lord  under  the 
appearance  of  bread  was  evidently  flourishing  away  in  the 
depths  of  Mexico  before  the  Spanish  missionaries  had  visited 
the  country.  Beads  and  incense,  and  torches  and  priestly 
vestments,  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
religions.  Stranger  still,  in  the  very  heart  of  Central  Asia, 
a  land  little  visited  by  explorers,  the  missionaries  suddenly 
came  upon  a  scene  which  filled  them  with  awe  and  wonder. 
They  found  a  race  of  people  with  a  pope,  a  college  of 
cirdiuals,  bishops,  priests,  abbots,  deacons,  believing  in  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  paying  reverence  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  frequently  confessing  their  sins,  fasting  at 
stated  periods,  praying  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  These  are 
but  examples  of  the  striking  resemblances  which  one  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  in  the  study  of  religions.  How  are 
they  to  affect  our  opinions  about  the  origin  of  Christianity? 

Let  us  suppose  that  Christ  was  a  mere  philosopher  who 
strove  to  construct  a  religious  system  on  the  model  supplied 
by  previous  reformers.  The  question  would  still  remain, 
bow  was  it  possible  that  a  poor  countryman  in  Judea  could 
have  studied  the  works  of  Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
not  to  mention  a  tliousand   other  religious  documents — 

■  For  full  ac'  ount  of  Buddha's  teaching,  i  kU  Dr.  Aiken's  e.ncelK  nt  work, 
Th*  li/i-imnii  :/  Gntloma  the  Buddha,  and  ihe  Gospel  nf  Jt$u$  Chi  itt.  Bostm  : 
Marlier  X  Co..  lyOO. 
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works  the  very  existence  of  which  was  not  even  dreamt  of 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eomaa  Empire  for  centuries 
afterwards — how  could  He  have  drawn  together,  from  such 
a  confused  and  often-  contradictory  medley,  the  beautiful 
and  harmonious  system  which  even  the  adversaries  admit 
Cnristianity  to  be;  and,  above  all,  how  could  He  have 
succeeded  in  spreading  His  doctrines  throughout  so  many 
nations  aud  peoples,  with  different  manners  and  customs, 
and  languages  and  ideals,  and  spread  it  without  allowing  it 
to  be  changed  to  suit  the  tastes  of  these  various  races? 
Buddha  doubtlessly  built  up  an  imposing  religioas  system; 
but  Buddha  failed  to  win  support,  except  by  permitting  his 
followers  to  retain  all  their  old  beliefs,  and  change  the  new 
ones  to  suit  their  wishes.    Catholics  do  not  deny  to  the 
individual  the  power  of  evolving  a  religion  comprising  many 
of  the  natural  truths  ;  but  they  do  assert  that  he  can  never 
succeed  in  inducing  a  great  body  of  the  people  to  accept  his 
teaching,  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion  they  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  history.    The  religion  of  Christ, 
on  the  contrarj'',  swept  before  it  all  traces  of  the  older 
worship ;  it  spread  throughout  the  world  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  despite  the  opposition  of  emperors  and 
priests  and  philosophers  ;  its  followers  were  not  divided  into 
a  thousand  warring  sects,  as  were  the  adherents  of  Buddha 
or  Confucius  ;  but  they  were  united  into  one  solid  body,  all 
believing  the  same  doctrines,  all  obeying  the  same  sovereign 
power.     It  was  not  without  life  or  energy,  as  are  the 
Eastern  religions  of  to-day,  but  a  great,  living  reality  in  the 
world,  always  advancing — at  least  always  struggling — and 
to-day  it  shows  as  little  signs  of  breaking  up  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Pepin  or  Constautine  the  Great.    AVhat  all  philo- 
sophers before  Him  had  failed  to  do,  what  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  from  the  beginning,  Christ 
succeeded  in  doing.    Surely,  then,  the  anthropologists  must 
admit  that  it  devolves  upon  them  to  put  forward  some 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  explanation  given  is  well  worthy  of  their  school. 
All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  say,  were  taught 
before  in  one  or  other  of  the  earlier  creeds.    These  were 
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confessedly  the  work  of  man ;  such,  therefore,  must  also  be 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Never  was  a  more  feeble  argument 
advanced  in  defence  of  any  theory,  Even  on  their  own 
principles  that  like  effects  presuppose  like  causes  does  it  not 
clearly  follow  that  Christianity  cannot  be  the  work  of  man, 
because  they  themselves  admit  that  it  combines  in  one  all 
that  is  best  in  the  previous  worships  without  containing 
any  of  their  revolting  features.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
mensely superior  to  all  others,  and  must  be  referred  to  a 
superior  cause.  Again,  the  very  essence  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  have  got  to  explain  is — how  this  collection  was 
made  ?  Does  it  follow  that  because  Zoroaster,  Confucius  and 
Jiuddha,  Socrates  and  Plato,  were  each  able  to  construct  a 
system  containing  a  few  of  the  great  truths  of  Christiantty 
mingled  or  rather  overlaid  with  masses  of  suj)erstition  and 
error  that  the  Christ  who  preached  a  religion  combining  all 
the  scattered  glimpses  of  truth  without  at  the  same  time  any 
of  the  blunders  which  had  disfigured  previous  systems — that 
he  nmst  be  merely  a  man  as  these  masters  were  ?  Such  an 
argument  as  this  would  hardly  bear  the  test  of  logic. 

But,  cannot  the  resemblance  between  Christianity  and 
Pagan  worship  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis  except 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  plagiarist  ?  Surely  the  anthropolo- 
gists might  deign  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
differ  with  them.  In  (.he  first  place  many  of  the  apparent 
diBiculties  vanish  if  we  but  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  these 
religions  were  developed  long  after  the  days  of  Christ  and 
are  only  reproductions  of  Catholic  worship.  Thus,  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  fasts, 
prayers,  confessions,  purgatory,  of  the  people  of  Thibet,  are 
but  tlje  importations  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  of  the 
tifth  or  sixth  century.  They  had  intercourse  with  India 
and  China,  and  this,  too,  will  serve  to  explain  the  presence 
of  the  Catholic  ritual  of  the  Mass  in  the  litm-gy  of  the 
Chinese.  Might  not  their  narratives  of  the  life  and  actions 
of  the  Redeemer  liave  given  rise  to  the  numberless  legends 
which  have  been  since  woven  round  the  name  of  liuddlia?  ^ 

1  Sec  Prufcsmjr  .Vikcn's  wwk  ijuotcd  above.  He  proves  Ibut  many  of 
these  legends  were  woven  round  the  name  of  Buddha  long  after  the  Preaching 
of  Christ. 

VOL.  X.  C 
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Again,  many  of  the  apparent  resemblances  are  purely 
accidental  and  do  not  demand  any  explanation.  Were  we 
to  devote  our  attention  to  mere  coincidences  there  is  hardly 
anything  we  might  not  be  able  to  demonstrate.  Thus, 
M.  Jacolliat  has  undertaken  to  prove  from  the  likeness 
between  the  word  Krishna — the  name  of  an  Indian  god — 
and  Christ  that  Christianity  is  the  product  of  Parseeism, 
though  Krishna  is  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  black,  and 
Christ  is  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah, 
which  signifies  anointed.  A  French  writer  in  reply  to 
.  M.  Dupuis,  who  rates  very  highly  this  method  of  argument, 
undertook  to  prove  in  the  same  way  that  Napoleon  never 
existed  because  Napoleon  is  only  a  legendary  hero  identical 
with  Apollo.  This  he  proved  not  only  from  the  apparent 
resemblance  between  the  names  but  also  by  citing  several 
of  the  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  dethroned 
emperor  which  almost  exactly  correspond  with  the  legendary 
tales  told  of  Apollo.^  It  was  a  fair  reply  to  such  a  method 
of  demonstration  but  like  everything  else  it  could  be 
carried  too  far.  It  does  not  serve  to  completely  explain  the 
difficulty. 

With  regard  to  the  external  worship  of  Christianity, 
iLs  liturgy,  its  rites  and  ceremonies  and  processions  and 
priestly  vestments,  why  should  it  be  thought  strange 
if  these  once  flourished  in  pagan  lands?  Why  could 
not  Christ  adopt  in  His  new  religion  those  outward 
forms  that  are  so  well  suited  to  express  the  re- 
ligious emotions  of  the  heart?  Many  Egyptian  scholars, 
for  example,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  had  been  flourishing  for  centuries 
in  Egypt  before  the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Circumcision  certainly  did — and,  yet,  who  would  dare  to 
assert  from  this  fact  alone  that  Judaism  was  not  divine  ? 
Judging  a  priori  would  we  not  say  ihat  if  Christ  were  God, 
and,  hence  necessarily  a  prudent  reformer.  He  would  permit 
His  followers  to  retain  the  external  forms  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  childhood— sanctifying  only 

^  L'llisiuifc  dcs  Ilclii/iotis, 
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and  giving  to  God  what  bad  beeu  devoted  lor  ages  to  the 
worship  of  idols  ? 

Again,  it  is  not  CathoHc  teaching  that  Christ  came  to 
destroy  the  natural  law,  but  rather  to  develop  and  perfect 
it.  Why,  then,  should  the  presence  in  His  system  of  the 
mere  natural  truths  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
divinity  of  His  rehgion  ?  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  had  recourse  to  the  philosophical 
ideas  and  forms  of  language  then  flourishing  in  order  the 
belter  to  clothe  and  explain  the  great  dogmas  of  Christian 
faith.  Where  is  the  preacher  or  orator  to-day  who  has  his 
mind  set  upon  success  and  does  not  first  carefully  study 
the  ideals,  the  modes  of  thought,  the  peculiar  linguistic 
forms  to  which  his  audience  arc  accustomed,  and  prepare 
himself  accordingly  to  win  their  attention.  Would  that  be 
considered  plagiarism  in  him  V  if  not,  why  should  it  be  in 
the  case  of  Christ  and  the  early  preachers  of  His  Gospel  ? 

Those  who  maintain  a  primitive  revelation  have  no 
reason  to  fear  these  resemblances  between  Christianity 
and  pagan  creeds  ;  they  ought,  rather,  to  seek  for  them. 
They  assert  that  all  races  and  peoples  are  descended  from 
a  common  forefather,  to  whom  God,  speaking  directly, 
communicated  all  the  great  truths  afterwards  embodied  in 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  ages  men  became  less  and 
less  mindful  of  their  Creator  ;  this  body  of  truths  was 
gradually  becoming  corrupted,  and  it  was  only  when  Christ 
ui)peared  on  earth  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  again 
universal.  This,  certainly,  appears  to  be  the  view  followed, 
by  St.  Augustine  when  he  says  : — 

What  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion  has  existed  amongst 
the  ancients,  and  was  not  absent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race  until  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  from  which  time  the  true 
religion  began  to  be  called  Christian. 

There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by 
those  who  would  assert  that  Christianity  in  its  entirety  as 
embracing  all  it.s  great  dogmas  was  thus  revealed  in  the  be- 
ginning. Were  one  to  assert  that  a  revelation  was  made  in 
the  begiuniug,  not,  indeed,  a  revelation  of  the  whole  Christian 
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dogmas,  but  rather  of  the  seeds  of  the  doctrines  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  followers, 
he  would  have  escaped  these  apparent  difiiculties.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  these  truths  were  differently 
developed  by  different  peoples,  according  to  their  peculiar 
bent  of  mind.  No  doubt,  even  in  these  developments,  one 
might  be  prepared  to  meet  some  striking  resemblances, 
since  all  forms  of  worship  spring  from  the  deep  religious 
feeling  common  to  human  nature,  and  have  as  their  object 
the  expression  of  man's  sentiments  towards  his  Supreme 
Ruler.  Palaces,  for  example,  however  much  they  may 
differ,  have  many  striking  points  of  agreements,  because 
they  are  all  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Why  should  not 
the  same  be  true  in  religion?  This  view  serves  at  once  to 
guard  the  primeval  revelation,  and  escapes  the  difiiculties 
which  might  be  advanced  against  it  if  put  forward  in  its 
extreme  form. 

J.  M'Caffrey. 
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III 

DR.  SALOMON  said  in  his  Introtluctory  Lecture,  *  I  have 
an  advaJitajj-e  in  ad(lressin,£(  an  audience  all  of  one  wa,y 
of  thinkin<(,  that  I  am  not  bound  to  measure  my  words 
through  fear  of  giving  offence'  (page  15).  This  is  really  a 
very  questionable  advantage:  and  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  risk  of  its  begetting  a  confidence  which 
would  make  the  lecturer  as  indifferent  to  tlie  ineasure  of  his 
facts  and  doctrines  as  to  that  of  his  words.  Unfortunately 
for  Dr.  Salmon,  and  for  his  students  also,  the  '  advantage' 
has  had  precisely  this  effect  upon  liim.  He  had  no  fear  of 
hostile  criticism — no  fear  that  even  one  of  his  statements 
would  be  questioned  by  any  one  of  his  audience,  and,  he 
neither  measured  his  v/ords,  nor  felt  his  way,  but  went  on 
headlong,  caricaturing  facts  and  doctrines  and  arguments  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  grave  doubts  as  to  his  own  sincerity. 
He  informed  his  students  that  our  groat  argument  for 
Infallibility  was  its  necessity,  though  he  could  have  learned 
from  any  of  our  dogmatic  theologians  that  this  was  not  our 
great  argument ;  and  having  made  this  statement,  he  proceeds 
to  construct  for  us  a  profession  of  faith,  sufliciently  meagre 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide  ;  and  the 
'  audience  all  of  one  way  of  thinking,'  was,  of  course, 
enlightened,  delighted  and  convinced. 

Dr.  Salmon  says:  'For  thus  holding  that  the  list  of 
truths,  necessarj'  to  bo  known  in  order  to  salvatioii,  is  short 
and  simple,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
herself  (page  01).    And  behold  the  proof: — 

What  is  it  [be  asks],  that  for  their  souls'  health  they  are  bound 
to  know?  A  popular  little  manual  circulated  by  thousands,  and 
called,  'What  every  Christian  must  know,' enables  us  to  answer 
this  question.  It  tells  us  that  every  Christian  must  know  the  four 
great  tiutbs  of  faith,  namely  : — '  1.  There  is  one  God.  2.  In  that 
God  there  are  three  Persons.  3.  Jesus  became  ^lan  and  died  for 
Q3.  4.  God  will  reward  the  good  iu  heaven,  andpuuitih  tbi;  wicked 
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in  helL'  This  list  of  necessary  truths  is  not  long,  but  some  Eoman 
Catholics  have  contended  that  it  might  be  shortened,  pointing  out 
that,  since  men  were  undoubtedly  saved  before  Christ's  coming, 
without  any  explicit  faith  in  the  Incarnation  or  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  an  explicit  faith  in  these  doctrines  cannot  be  held  to 
be  necessary  to  salvation  (page  95). 

In  a  note  Dr.  Salmon  attributes  this  view  to  Gury,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Littledale,  and  he  then  proceeds  as 
follows  :  '  Nor  does  such  faith  seem  to  be  demanded  in  a 
certain  Papal  attempt,  to  define  the  minimum  of  necessary 
knowledge.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  bis  Commentary  on  the 
Decretals,  lays  down  that  it  is  enough  for  the  laity  to  attend 
to  good  works;  and  for  the  rest  to  believe  implicitly  what 
the  Church  believes  '  (pages  95,  96).  Now,  when  young 
men,  not  overburthened  with  knowledge,  are  listening  day 
after  day  to  teaching  of  this  sort,  it  ts  no  wonder  that  it 
takes  hold  of  their  minds  ;  they  come  to  believe  it ;  they 
rest  satisfied  with  it ;  they  rely  on  their  teacher ;  and  they 
go  out  into  the  world  v/ith  the  conviction  that  Catholics 
are  very  illogical  and  absurd,  and  very  wicked  also.  They 
have  been  listening  all  along  to  a  one-sided  story,  and 
they  never  realise  tho.t  there  is  another  aide,  which  may  be 
very  different.  Dr.  Salmon  warned  his  students  against 
identifying  the  statements  of  particular  divines  with  '  the 
authorised  teaching  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church '  (page  13). 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  he  has  himself  been  doing,  iri 
the  extracts  just  given.  They  are  his  proof  that  '  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Komiin  Church  herself  for  holding  that 
the  list  of  truths,  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  sal- 
vation, is  short  and  simple '  (page  91).  Now,  Father  Furniss 
is  not  '  the  Eoman  Church  herself,'  neither  is  Father  Gury, 
nor  Innocent  lY-  in  the  work  quoted,  or  rather  misquoted. 
Catholic  theologians  would  smile  at  finding  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  quoting — (nnsquotiug) — a  penny 
book,  written  by  a  hard-worked  missionary  priest,  and 
intended  for  children,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  standa,rd 
Catholic  theological  work,  and  '  the  authority  of  the  Eoman 
Church  herself.'  No  wonder  that  the  Doctor's  pupils  beco:ne 
such  profound  theologians,  such  formidable  controversialists. 
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such  a  teiTor  to  the  Church  of  Rome!  The  Doctor,  then, 
is  inconsistent.  But  he  is  mucli  moro  than  inconsistent  ; 
he  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  writers  quoted,  for  neither  of 
them  held  the  doctrine  attributed  to  them  by  Dr.  Salmon. 

When  a  passage  is  taken  out  of  its  context  and  used  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  writer,  that  writer  is  as 
much  misrepresented  as  if  word  i  Viad  been  attributed  to  him 
which  he  did  nob  use  at  all.  To  falsify  a  writer's  moaning 
is  just  as  bad  as  to  falsify  his  words.  The  view  attributed 
to  Gury  is  a  f(ool  illustration  of  this.  He  is  represented  as 
teaching  that  our  obligatory  profession  of  faith  '  might  be 
shortened  '  ;  limited  to  belief  in  God,  and  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  and  Catholics  are  represented  as  holding 
the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide  for  so  short  a  creed. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Salmon  believes  in  St.  Paul'.j  teaching,  he  must 
be  satisfied  that  belief  in  the  tvvo  articles  mentioned  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  the  Church  was  founded  at  all. 
And  does  he  fancy  that  an  astute  Jesuit  theologian  is  so 
simple  as  to  maintain  that  an  infallible  church  is  necessary 
for  the  teaching  of  truths,  that  had  been  believed  for  several 
centuries  before  the  Church  came  into  existence.  Is  he,  in 
hia  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
abandoning  the  old  Protestant  theory  about  the  Jesj[iits? 
He  quotes  Gury  from  Dr.  Littledale.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  if  he  had  quoted  from  Gury  himself ;  for  then, 
hft  would  have  seen  that  the  passage  referred  to,  had  no 
more  reference  to  thrt  doctrine  of  Infallibility  than  the 
Aurora  Borealis  has.  What  sort  of  necessity  does  Gury 
contemplate  in  the  passage  referred  to  ? 

It  becomes  necessary  again  to  remind  Dr.  Salmon  of  the 
distinction  made  by  theologians  between  the  necessity  of 
means  {nece.tsitas  medii),  and  the  necessity  of  precept 
{neccssitas  praecepti).  In  strict  theological  language  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  a  means  (medium)  of  salvation,  when  it 
contributes  something  positive  towards  the  securing  of 
Hftlvatiou  ;  and,  it  is  a  necessary  means,  when  this  positive 
influence  contributed  by  it,  cannot  be  otherwise  supplied. 
A  thing,  then,  that  is  necessary  as  a  means  (necessitate  medii) 
of  salvation,  is  so  necessary,  that  in  no  circumstances  can 
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it  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  does  for  us  something  for  the  saving 
of  our  souls,  which  nothing  else  (in  the  pr.isent  dispensa- 
tion) can  do.     The  necessity,    therefore,   is   strict  and 
absolute  and  indispensable.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
thing  is  said  to  be   necessary,  by  necessity  of  precept 
^  {necessitate  'praecepti),  the  necessity  arises  S(j!ely  out  of  the 
precept;  the  thing  commanded  or  prohibited  has,  of  itself, 
no  positive  influence  on   our  salvation ;  it  does  nothing 
positive  for  us ;  but  if  we  violate  the  precept  we  sin,  and 
thus  put  a  bar  to  our  salvation.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
necessity  of  precept  can  affect  only  adults  in  the  possession 
of  their  reason,  for  such  only  are  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
precept ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  circumstances  may  exempt 
one  wholly,  or  partly,  from  the  obligation  of  a  precept. 
And  since  we  are  bound  to  labour  to  savo  our  souls,  it 
follows  that  whatever  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  salvation 
comes  under  that  obligation,  and  is,  therefore,  necessary  by 
necessity  of  precept  also.    Now,  according  to  Catholic  theo- 
logy, faith  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  salvation,  absolutely 
and  indispensably,  for  all    without  exception.  Habitual 
faith  infused  in  baptism  suffices  for  infants  who  die  before 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.    But  for  all  adults  who 
haye  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  actual  faith,  supernatural 
in  its  principle  and  in  its  motive — that  is,  explicit  belief 
in  certain  divinely  revealed  truths — is  necessary  as  a  means 
of   salvation    {^necessitate   medii),    and   from    this  stern 
necessity,  no  circumstances  whatever,  no  ignorance  how- 
ever invincible,  can  excuse  them.     How  may  truths  of 
faith  come  under  this  stern  necessity  of  means,  is  not 
determined  ;   but  all  adults  in  the  enjoyment  of  reason 
are  bound  by  necessity  of  precept  {necessitate praecepti)  to 
believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  and  that  His  Church 
teaches.    As  already  stated,  circumstances  may,  to  a  large 
extent,  affect  the  obligation  of  a  precept,  or  may,  altogether, 
exempt  one  from  its  observance.     One,  for  instance,  to 
whom  the  precept  was  never  made  known,  cannot  be 
expected  to  observe  it,  and  does  not  sin  by  not  observing 
it.    A  street  arab  who  has  been  neglected  by  his  parents, 
who  has  been  the  sport  of  adverse  fortune  from  his  e3,rliest 
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days,  cannot  be  expected  to  know  his  faith  as  well  as  a 
child,  who  has  been  trained  carefully  by  religions  parents. 
And  a  trained  theologian — like  Dr.  Salmon — knows  much 
jnore  of  revealed  truth  than  an  ordinary  layman  does, 
and  is  therefore  bound  to  a  greater  measure  of  explicit 
faith  in  those  truths  that  are  necessary,  by  necessity  ' 
of  precept  (neceasitate  praecepti).  And  the  violation  of 
the  precept  of  faith,  is  a  much  greater  sin,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  a  better  knowledge  of  his  obligation  ; 
for  such  a  person  sins  against  greater  light.  Thus 
then,  while  the  precept  of  faith  is  the  same  for  all,  its 
obligation,  as  regards  explicit  faith,  does  not  affect  indivi- 
d^ials  with  equal  stringency.  All  this,  Dr.  Salmon  could 
have  read  in  any  of  our  dogmatic  theologians;  and  he 
.should  have  read  it  somewhere  before  he  ventured  to  lecture 
on  so  important  and  dilhcult  a  subject.  But  to  misrepre- 
sf-nt  our  theologians  without  reading  them,  appears  to  be 
Dr.  Salmon's  forte,  fnstead  of  looking,  himself,  at  the  text  of 
Ciury,  he  take,=3  it  from  the  extra-fallible  Littledale,  andt tells 
his  students  that  v/o  require  an  infallilile  guide  to  a  profession 
r)f  faith,  that  is  limited  by  one  of  our  own  standard  theo- 
logians to  two  articles  : — the  existence  of  God,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  Now  again,  what  sort  of  necessity 
does  Gury  contemplate  in  the  passage  referred  to?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  (fury's  own  words.  The  passage  occurs 
ni  his  treatise,  De  Virtutibu.t,  c.  1,  art.  2,  s.  1,  and  the  section 
is  headed — '  On  the  truths  necessary  to  be  known  and 
bdieved  by  necessity  of  means'  {necessitat:  medii).  lie  is, 
therefore,  discussing  what  truths  of  faith  are  absolutely  and 
indispensably  necessary  {necessitate  medii)  to  be  explicitly 
I'elieved  by  all,  whether  in  the  Church  or  outside  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  saved.  He  states  as  certain  that 
the  two  articles  of  faith  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salmon  are 
necessary  as  a  means  {necessitate  medii)  and  he  gives  the 
proof  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  says  : — '  But  it  is  disputed 
whether  there  are  not  many  other  articles  also  necessary 
to  be  explicitly  believed  by  this  same  rigorous  necessity  of 
means  {necessitate  medi'i)  for  salvation.'  He  states  that 
some  theologians  hold  that  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
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come  under  the  same  rigorous  necessity,  but,  he  himself 
thinks  the  opposite  opinion  more  probable;  that  is,  that 
only  faith  in  God,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
is- necessary  by  necessity  of  means  {necessitate  medii)  for 
salvation. 

This,  then,  according  to  Gury,  is  the  minimum  of 
explicit  faith  to  qualify  an  adult  for  entering  into  Heaven  ; 
and  no  circumstances  whatever — no  amount  of  invincible 
ignorance — would  excuse  from  the  stem  necessity  of  so  much 
at  least  of  explicit  faith.  It  holds  for  all  without  exception, 
vv^hether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  It  has  been  necessary 
since  revelation  began,  and  a  majority  of  theologians 
regard  it  as  more  probable  that  the  Christian  revelation 
has  not  altered  this  minimum.  Thus,  then,  the  opinion 
of  Gury  contemplates  a  most  exceptional  case  : — that  of  one 
who  hfts  explicit  faith  in  God,  and  who  believes  that  He  will 
reward  those  who  serve  Him ;  but  who,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  is  ignorant  of  all  other  revealed  truths.  And  all 
that  the  opinion  concedes  is,  that  the  salvation  of  such  a 
person  is  not  impossible.  According  to  Gury,  therefore,  the 
salvation  of  one  who  has  explicit  faith  in  God  and 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is,  in  certain  most 
exceptional  circumstances,  not  impossible.  Therefore, 
says  Dr.  Salmon,  Gury  teaches  that  explicit  faith  in  God 
and  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  sufiScient  for 
all  persons,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  This  is 
all  '  that  for  their  souls'  health  they  are  obliged  to  know ' 
(page  95)  ;  and  in  this  teaching  of  Gury  '  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church  herself '  (page  91V 
Dr.  Salmon's  logic  is  worthy  of  his  cause.  In  the  chapter 
and  article  of  Gury,  already  quoted,  section  2  is  headed  : 
'  On  the  truths  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  by 
necessity  of  precept '  {necessitate  praecepti)  ;  and  he  gives 
in  the  list  of  such  trutlis  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the  Command- 
ments, the  Precepts  of  the  Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Sacraments,  and  he  adds  such  an  explanation  of  them  as 
includes  our  fn!l  obligation,  both  as  to  faith  and  morals. 
All  this  we  are  bound  by  the  Church  to  know  and 
believe,  and  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  our 
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Lord  coaimissioned  and  commanded  ber  to  teach  all  this  ; 
and  it  is  in  teaching  all  this  that  the  Church's  infallible 
authority  comes  to  be  exercised.  This  is  a  very  diiferent 
version  of  Gury's  teachinLj  from  that  given  to  his  students 
by  Dr.  Salmon  ;  but  it  is  Gary's  own. 

And  bad  as  Dr.  Salmon's  treatment  of  Gary  is,  his 
treatment  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  i.s  immeasurably  worse ; 
for  he  represents  the  Pope  as  teaching  that  '  the  laity  ' 
require  no  explicit  faith  at  all.  After  misquoting  Gury  the 
Doctor  adds  : — 

Nor  does  such  faith  seem  to  be  demanded  in  a  certain 
Papal  attempt  to  define  the  minimum  of  necessary  knowledge. 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  Coryimantan/  on  the  Decretals,  lays  down 
that  it  i^  enough  for  tlie  laity  to  att?;nd  to  good  works,  and  for  the 
rest  to  believo  implicitly  what  the  Church  believes  (pages  95,  9G). 

The  quotation  begins  with  one  of  those  sinister  insinua- 
tions with  which  Dr.  "Salmon's  book  is  literally  teeming  : 
'  a  certain  Papal  attempt  to  define.'  Now,  when  we  speak 
of  a  Pope  defining  any  doctrinal  question,  we  understand 
that  he  is  pronouncing  a  definite  sentence,  which  Catholics 
are  bound  to  accept  as  infallible;  and  the  expression  used 
by  Dr.  Salm.on  suggests  to  his  students  that  '  the  minimum 
of  necessary  knowledge'  has  been  definitely  fixed  for  us  by 
an  infallible  decision,  that  rainiaium  being  no  explicit  faith 
at  all,  at  least  for  lay  Catholics.  Now  (1),  no  Catholic  believes 
tliat  a  Pope,  when  he  writes  a  book,  is  acting  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Head  of  the  Church  and  teaching  infallibly. 
J^>enedict  XIV.  has  written  several  very  learned  and  valuable 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Catholic  theologians, 
hut  never  as  infallible  utterances.  It  is  so  with  the  work  of 
Innocent  IV.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  :  but  no  one 
before  Dr.  Salmon  represents  him  as  defining,  or  attempting 
to  define,  the  questions  discussed  in  his  book  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  '  define'  is  used  when  there  is  question 
of  the  exercise  of  Infallibility.  AVhen  a  Pope  writes  such  a 
work  Catholics  regard  him  as  a  private  theologian  giving  his 
opinion  ;  and  in  such  cases  his  opinion  is  weighed,  like  that 
of  other  theologians,  on  its  merits.  But  (2)  Innocent  IV. 
did  not  give  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
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but  the  exact  contradictory  of  it ;  and  Dr.  Salmon's  mani- 
pulation of  the  text  he  professes  to  be  quoting  is  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  his  controversial  tactics.  He  suppresses 
what  the  Pope  says,  in  order  to  represent  him  as  saying 
what  he  did  not  say.  '  Pope  Innocent  IV.  lays  down  that  it 
is  enough  for  the  laity  to  attend  to  good  works,  and  for  the 
rest  to  believe  implicitly  what  the  Church  believes.'  Now, 
if  the  Pope  lays  down  that,  tbis  is  enough  ;  therefore,  he 
lays  down  that  no  explicit  faith  is  necessary  for  the  laity. 
This  is  Dr.  Salmon's  version.  But  the  opening  words  of  the 
passage  he  professes  to  be  quoting  are  as  follows  :  — 

There  is  a  certain  measure  of  faith  to  which  everyone  is  bound, 
and  which  is  suflicient  for  the  simple,  and,  perhaps,  even  for  all 
laics ;  that  is,  that  each  one  coming  to  tlie  faith  must  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,  nnd  that  He  rewards  all  the  good.  They  must  also 
believe  other  articles  implicitly  ;  that  is,  they  must  believe  that 
whatever  the  Church  teaches  is  true. 

With  his  usual  dexterity  Dr.  Salmon  omits  the  passage 
in  which  the  Pope  insists  on  the  necessity  of  explicit  faith, 
and  substitutes  words  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  text 
at  all.  The  Pope  says  that  explicit  faith  in  God,  and  in 
future  rewards,  is  necessary  for  all,  even  the  most  ignorant ; 
but  according  to  Dr.  Salmon  he  lays  down  that  the  laity 
require  no  explicit  faith  at  all.  There  is  very  little  likeli- 
hood that  Dr.  Salmon's  students  will  take  the  trouble  of 
consulting  the  very  rare  and  obscure  book  which  be  pro- 
fessed to  quote  ;  and  so,  the  false  impression  created  by  his 
teaching  will  remain;  and  if  the  students  really  beHeve  their 
professor,  they  will  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  con- 
viction, that  their  Catholic  neighbours  are  not  bound  to 
have  explicit  faith  even  in  the  existence  of  God  !  What 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  generation  of  clerics  that  must 
be,  which  has  had  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Salmon's  special 
training. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Salmon's  reference  to  Innocent  IV. 
is  quite  irrelevant.  It  is  clearly  intended  to  fasten  on 
Catholic  priests  in  the  past,  the  charge  of  ignorance.  Well, 
it  is  much  to  be  regrettpd  that  religious  teachers  in  any 
Church  should  be  wanting  in  knowledge  ;  but  the  Catholic 
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Church  has  not  a  monopoly  of  such  teachers.    A  fjlance  at 
the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  or  at 
Dean  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants,  would  show  Dr.  Salmon 
that  he  has  some  domestic  difficulties  to  settle.  And  indeed, 
judging  from  his  own  lectures,  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  his  own   special  training,  are  not  likily  to 
become  prodigies  of  theological  knowledge ; — and  certainly 
their  time  would  have  been  better  employed  in  learning  to 
defend  whatever  revealed  truths  they  still  hold,  than  in 
learning  to  calumniate   us.    But  even  irrelevant  as  the 
quotation  from  Innocent  IV.  is.  Dr.  Salmon  could  not  resist 
his   habit  of  manipulating  it.     The  cleric  described  by 
Macaulay,  after  securing  the  cook  or  kitchen-maid  as  partner 
of  his  missionary  toil,  was  allowed  by  his  Church  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  after  his  own  fashion.    No  inconvenient 
inquisition  was  set  up  as  to  his  positive  knowledge  of  the 
truths  he  was  supposed  to  teach.    But  the  ignorant  cleric 
contemplated  by  Innocent  IV.  was  not  let  off  so  easily,  as 
Dr.  Salmon  could  have  seen  from  the  text  before  him.  By 
dispensation  of  the  Pope,  or  of  a  religious  superior,  such  a 
cleric  may  be  allowed  to  retain  his  position,  only  in  the 
extreme  case  when  he  had  neither  time  for  studying  nor  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  when  he  was  so  poor  that 
he  should  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
But  if  he  had  facilities  for  acquiring  more  explicit  knowledge 
he  was  bound  to  acquire  it.    And  the  religious  superior, 
before  imposing  penance  on  such  a  cleric  for  culpable 
ignorance,  was  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  ignorance 
arose  from  weakness  of  intellect,  or,  as  many  of  those 
alleged,  from  pressure  of  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
And  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  sufficient  talent  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  more  explicit  knowledge,  Innocent  IV. 
would  not  admit  of  such  an  excuse.    No  doubt  the  case 
contemplated  by  the  Pope  is  an  extreme  one,  and  the 
standard  is  certainly  low  ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  so 
low  as  Dr.  Salmon  represents  it ;  and  moreover,  it  was  the 
result  of  the  bad  system  of  lay  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
appointments — a  system  which  the  Popes  always  laboured 
to  break  down. 
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Amongst  the  myriad  misquotations  in  Dr.  Salmon's 
book,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  his  reference  to 
Father  Fm'niss.  The  little  book  quoted,  What  every 
Ghristia>i  must  know,  is  one  of  a  series  of  '  Books  for 
Children.'  The  Imprwiatur  of  the  present  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  on  its  first  page,  is  an  absolutely  certain 
warrant  of  its  orthodoxy  ;  but,  being  intended  for  children, 
and  for  very  young  children,  too,  its  style  is  the  plainest  and 
simplest  imaginable,  and  its  teaching  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  That  this  penny  book  should  be  looked  up  to  as 
an  authority  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  is 
an  indication  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  theology  which 
the  faculty  imparts ;  but,  that  so  plain  and  simple  a  little 
book  should  bo  misrepresented,  must  be  the  result  uf  an 
invincible  propensity.    This  liitle  tract,  he  says. 

Tells  us  that  every  Christian  must  know  the  four  great  truths 
of  faith,  namely  : — 1.  There  is  one  God.  2.  In  that  God  there  are 
three  Persons.  3.  Jesus  became  man  and  died  for  us.  4.  God 
will  reward  the  good  in  heaven  and  punish  the  wicked  in  hell 
(page  95). 

And  on  the  following  page  he  adds  that  :-— 

Later  editions  add  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  namely  : — 
Baptism  takes  away  original  sin  ;  Confession  takes  away  actual 
sin  ;  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

And  he  adds  : — 

But  take  this  list  of  necessary  truths  at  the  longest,  and  it 

certainly  has  the  merit  of  brevity  But  the  main  point  is, 

that  if  the  list  of  necessary  truths  is  so  short  the  necessity  for  an 
infallible  guide  disappears,  the  four  great  truths  of  faith  named 
are  held  as  strongly  l)y  Protestants  who  dispense  with  the  guidance 
of  the  Cluu'ch  of  Eome  as  by  those  who  follow  it  (pages  96,  97). 

All  that  we  need  believe  then  is  the  existence  of  God, 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, with  Baptism,  Confession,  and  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
me3it,  and  for  this  concise  creed  we  require  an  infallible 
guide.  This  is  Dr.  Salmon's  version  of  the  teaching  of 
Father  Furniss.  But  when  we  consult  Father  Furniss 
himself,  we  find  the  Doctor  playing  his  old  game.  The 
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very  first  sentence  in  Father  Furniss'  little  book  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Benedict  XIV.  as  follows  : — '  We  affirm  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  damned  are  in  hell,  because  they  were 
ifjnorant  of  those  mysteries  of  faith  which  Christians  must 
know  and  believe.'  This  does  not  look  like  minimising  in 
the  matter  of  faith.  And  the  very  next  sentence,  which  is 
the  first  of  Father  Furniss'  own  text,  is  as  follows  : — '  Every 
Christian,  by  the  command  of  the  Church,  must  know,  at 
least : — 1.  The  four  great  truths  of  Faith.  2.  The  Sacra- 
ments ;  at  least  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  3.  The  Prayers,  Our  Father,  Hail  Mary,  and 
the  Creed,  or,  I  believe.  4.  The  Commandments  of  God, 
and  the  Church.'  And  then  under  the  heading  of  Faith, 
Father  Furniss  says  : — '  Be  very  careful  to  learn  these  four 
great  truths,  because  no  one  can  go  to  heaven  without 
knowing  them,'  and  he  then  gives  the  four  great  truths 
named  by  Dr.  Salmon.  It  is  clear,  then,  from  Father  Furniss 
himself,  that  the  necessity  for  the  four  great  truths  is  the 
necessity  of  means,  whereas,  in  the  previous  sentence  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  precept,  and  gave,  under  that 
heading,  his  substance  of  the  Catholic  profession  of  faith, 
whith  we  are  bound  to  take  from  the  Church. 

Father  Furniss  next  gives  the  Sacraments  : — Baptism, 
Penance,  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  with  a  very  short 
question  and  answer  on  each.  And,  strange  to  say, 
Dr.  Salmon  misrepresents  only  one  of  tliese  answers ;  but 
what  is  lost  in  number  is  made  up  for  by  the  character  of 
the  misrepresentation.  '  Confession  takes  away  actual 
sin,'  he  says,  whilst  professing  to  be  quoting  from  Father 
Furniss.  No,  Confession  docs  not  take  away  actual  sin,  aud 
Father  Furniss  does  not  say  that  it  docs.  The  Sacrament 
of  Penance  takes  away  actual  sin,  and  Father  Furniss  says 
80  ;  but  of  that  Sacrament  Confession  is  only  one  part,  and 
that  not  the  most  essential  or  important.  Such,  then,  arc 
the  authorities  offered  to  his  students  by  Dr.  Salmon,  to 
convince  them,  that  we  are  required  to  bi  licvc  very  liltlc, 
and,  that  for  that  little  we  require  an  infaiiibie  guide.  For 
teaching  of  this  sort  it  is  no  excuse  that  it  is  addressed  to 
'  an  audience  all  of  one  way  of  thinking.'  This  circumstance 
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only  renders  such  teaching  more  reprehensible,  for  it  keeps 
young  men  from  thinking  aright  on  a  question  involving 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Now,  when  Dr.  Salmon  told 
his  students  that  our  obligatory  profession  of  faith  may, 
according  to  our  own  theologians,  be  cut  down  to  two 
articles,  and  that  we  required  an  infallible  guide  even  for 
these,  did  he  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  verify  bis  state- 
ment '?  Does  he  fancy  that  we  are  fools  to  risk  our  souls  on 
such  a  creed  ?  Does  he  fancy  us  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  articles  named  were  just  as  necessary  before  the  Church 
was  founded  as  they  are  now?  Did  he  really  believe  his 
own  statement  regarding  us  '?  Either  he  did  not  believe 
his  own  statement  about  us,  or,  if  he  did  believe  it,  then 
his  ignorance  is  not  only  culpable,  but  contemptible ;  for  a 
moment's  glance  at  the  authorities  quoted  by  him  would 
have  convinced  him  of  his  error.  There  is  no  use  in 
mincing  matters  with  this  Regius  Professor.  His  loud 
sounding  titles  give  him  no  license  to  misrepresent.  While 
teaching  respectable  young  men  he  takes  his  authorities  at 
second  hand  from  tainted  sources  ;  and,  from  false  premises 
thus  acquired  he  draws  false  conclusions,  and  f-ets  them 
before  his  students  as  truths  admitted  by  Catholics  theln- 
selves.  Instead  of  giving  them  reliable  information,  he 
crams  them  with  error  and  with  prejudices,  and  sends  them 
on  their  mission,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  result.  If  our  doctrines  be  false,  surely  they  can 
be  refuted  without  being  misrepresented  ;  and  if  they  be 
true,  Dr.  Salmon  and  his  young  men  have  a  very  vital 
interest  in  knowing  what  they  really  are.  '  The  main  point 
is,'  he  says,  '  that,  if  the  list  of  necessary  truths  is  so  short, 
the  necessity  for  an  infallible  guide  disappears.'  The  main 
point  is  just  the  reverse,  for  the  list  of  necessary  truths  is 
not  so  short,  and  the  necessity  for  an  infallible  guide  does 
not,  therefore,  disappear.  But  Dr.  Saluion  must  be  again 
reminded  that  our  argument  for  the  infallible  guide  is 
grounded,  not  on  its  necessity  at  all,  but  on  God's  express 
revelation  of  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  take  the  truth  from  God, 
not  to  ask  Him  the  reason  why ;  though  the  conflicting 
opinions  held  by  the  leaders  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Church  on 
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the  most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianty  afford  a  very  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide 
for  a  much  shorter  creed  than  ours.  A  day  will  come  for 
Dr.  Salmon  when  he  shall  know  a  good  deal  more  theology 
than  he  seems  to  know  now ;  and  as  it  is  just  possible 
that  such  knowledge  may  come  too  late,  it  may  be  more 
prudent  for  him  to  consider  seriously  in  time  whether  in 
'  dispensing  with  the  guidance  of  the  Church  of  Eome '  he 
may  not  be  in  reality  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  heathen 
and  the  publican.  He  says  his  object  is  not  victory  but 
truth,  and  here  is  a  matter  in  which  truth  and  victory  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Not  content  with  misrepresenting  Father  Furniss  as  to 
the  list  of  necessary  truths.  Dr.  Salmon  seeks  to  bring  ridicule 
on  him  for  attempting  to  determine  such  a  list  at  all.  He 
says  :  '  And  we  may  think  it  strange  that  a  modern  writer 
has  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment tried  to  do,  and  are  said  to  have  failed  in '  (page  96). 
Here  he  tells  his  students  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  tried  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  necessary 
truths,  to  be,  of  course,  handed  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  he  insinuates,  that  we  hold  they  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Now,  we  deny  emphatically,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  had  any  such  intention,  and  they 
could  not  be  said  to  have  failed  in  doing  what  they  never 
attempted  to  do.  The  Doctor  offers  no  proof  of  his  state- 
ment, except  his  confident  assertion. 

It  was  certainly,  [he  says],  the  object  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  declare  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  St.  John 
(xx.  31)  tells  us  his  object  in  writing  :  '  These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of'  God  ;  and  that 
beheving  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name  '  (page  96). 

Now  this  assertion,  and  the  text  offered  to  prove  it,  fall 
far  short  of  the  Doctor's  case.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to 
show  that  the  object  of  the  New  Testament  writers  was  to 
declare  in  their  writings,  all  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  text  of  St.  John  refers  to  the  Incarnation  only,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Salmon  believes  at  least  in  the 
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Trinity.  As  already  stated,  the  New  Testament  writings 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances.  In  one  place  it  was 
necessary  to  counteract  tbe  tendency  to  Judaising  ;  in 
another  place,  the  false  principles  of  Pagan  p  biloscphy  had 
to  be  checked  ;  in  another  place  professing  Christians  had  to 
be  censured  for  their  wicked  liveS;  or  for  the  dissensions  that 
were  springing  up  amongst  them.  To  meet  such  emer- 
gencies wSjS  the  object  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  Dr.  Salmon  is  well  aware.  To  this  object  tbeir  wiitings 
are  mainly  directed,  and  not  in  all  tbete  v,'ritings,  taken 
together,  have  we  stated  the  complete  body  of  Cbristian 
faith.  The  Apostles,  no  doubt,  declared  to  their  Ibilowers 
all  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  but  they  did  not  insert 
all  these  truths  in  the  inspired  writings  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  Dr.  Salmon  has  not  an  atom  of  proof  to  the 
contrary.  And,  though  he  has  offered  no  proof  whatever, 
he  proceeds,  as  if  his  case  had  been  indisputably  established, 
to  say  :— 

Yet  we  are  required  to  bel'eve  that  these  Apostles  and  Evau- 
gelists,  who  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
performed  their  task  so  badly,  that  one  who  should  have  recourse 
to  tbeir  pages  for  guidance  is  more  hkely  than  not  to  go  astray, 
and  is  likely  to  find  nothing  but  perplexity  and  error.  Strange 
indeed  that  inspired  writers  should  fail  in  their  task.  Stranger 
still  tbat  writers  who  claim  no  miraculous  assistance,  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  it  in  a  half-a-dozen  lines  (pages  96,  97). 

No  such  extravagant  demand  is  made  on  Dr.  Salmon,  at 
least  by  Catholics.  We  leave  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  liberty  to  believe,  or  not  to  believe,  which  his  own 
Church  gives.  But  if  he  make  a  ridiculous  hypothesis,  what 
follows  from  it  must  be  his  own  affair.  Cacholics  do  not 
say  that  everything  in  Scripture  is  obscure  and  difficult  ; 
that  no  revealed  truths' are  stated  plainly  in  it ;  but  they  do 
say  that  the  whole  of  God's  revelation  is  not  contained  in  it ; 
whilst  the  conflicting  Creeds  professedly  deduced  from  it, 
by  men  as  earnest  and  '  prayerful  '  as  Dr.  Salmon,  afford 
conclusive  proof,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Scripture  that 
is  obscure,  and  that  a  great  many  have  gone  astray,  and  h*cve 
found  littls  but  '  perplexity  and  error  '  for  seeking  to  find 
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iheir  faith  from  ifc  alone.  The  followhig  extract  is  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Salmon's  consideration  : — 

Whence  come  the  sepaiation  of  antagonistic  Churches  and  the 
multiplicity  of  dissentient  sects  ?  The  Bomanist  reads  the  Bible, 
and  he  finds  in  it  the  priaiacy  of  Peter,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  and  the  direction  to  '  do  penance '  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  Protestaut  reads  it,  and  he  discovers  that  Rome  is  the 
'  mystic  Babylon,' the  'mother  of  harlots,' the  '  abominiition  of 
desolation.'  The  Sacerdotalist  reads  it,  and  he  sees  priestly 
supremacy,  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  Sacramental  Salvation. 
The  Protestant  cannot  find  in  it  the  faintest  trace  of  Sacerdotilisn?, 
nor  any  connexion  whatever  betv/een  offering  an  actual  sacrifice 
and  the  holy  memorial  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  The  Congre- 
gationalist  reads  it,  and  regards  Sacerdotalism  as  an  enormous 
apostacy  fi-om  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  comes 
away  convinced  that  every  beiiever  is  his  own  all-suflicient  priest. 
The  Baptist  looks  into  it,  and  thinks  that  in  Baptism  true 
believers  must  go  under  the  water  as  adults.  ?iIost  other 
Christians  think  that  infants  should  be  baptised,  and  that  sprink- 
ling is  sufiScient.  Cromwell  and  his  Eoundheads  read  it,  and  saw 
everywhere  the  Lord  of  Hosts  leading  on  his  followers  to  battle. 
The  Quaker  reads  it,  and  finds  only  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
declares  '  He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.' 
The  Anglican  Churchman  was  long  persuaded  that  it  taught  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience — the  right-divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong — the  Puritan  dwelt  on  '  binding  their  kings  in  chains  and 
their  nobles  with  links  of  iron.'  The  Calvinist  sees  the  dreadful 
image  of  wrath  flaming  over  all  its  pages,  and  says  to  his  enemies, 
'  Cm-  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  '  The  Universalist  sees  only  the 
loving  Heavenly  Father,  and  explains  the  most  awful  forebodings, 
as  Oriental  tropes  and  pictorial  rhetoric.  The  Mormon  picks  out 
phrases  to  bolster  up  his  polygamy.  The  Monogamist  ci'.'cs  out 
even  against  divorce.  The  Shaker  and  his  congeners  in  all  ages 
forbid  and  disparage  all  wedded  unions  whatever. ' 

The  •writer  of  this  extract  is  a  ProtestanS  quite  as 
orthodox  as  Dr.  Salmon,  and  lika  the  Doctor  an  enthusi- 
astic upholder  ot'  the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture.  When 
Dr.  Salmon  and  his  '  prayerful '  friends  can  find  so  many 
different  religions  in  the  same  Bible,  they  are  illustrating  in 
the  clearest  possible  way  the  result  that  comes  of  '  dispens- 
ing with  the  gaidauce  of  the  Church  of  Ilome.'  While 
discussing  the  necessary  articles   of  faith,   Dr.  Salmon 
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introduces  the  distinction  between  explicit  and  implicit 
faith,  and  uses  it,  with  his  wonted  cleverness,  to  blindfold 
his  students  while  professing  to  enlighten  them.  '  No 
one,'  he  says  truly,  '  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
ordinary  members  of  the  Church  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  decisions  of  Popes  and  Councils '  (page  91)  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  decisions  that  are  difficult 
and  obscure  ;  and  he  states  that,  though  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  Catholics  to  know  them,  '  they  are 
nevertheless  obliged  to  believe  them.'  And  again  he  adds  : 
'  Of  these  and  such  like  propositions  which  an  unlearned 
Catholic  is  bound  to  believe  he  is  not  in  the  least  expected 
to  know  even  the  meaning  .  .  .  He  must  believe  that  the 
Church  teaches  true  doctrines  but  be  need  not  know  what 
these  doctrines  are  '  (page  92).  If  Dr.  Salmon,  before  making 
the  above  statements,  had  explained  to  his  students,  the 
distinction  between  explicit  and  implicit  faith,  and  applied 
it,  his  remarks  would  have  lost  their  sting ;  but  he  allowed 
his  statement  to  produce  a  false  impression  on  his  students, 
and  then,  he  introduced  the  distinction  in  order  to  produce 
another  impression  even  more  false  and  detrimental.  He 
told  them  that  ordinary  Catholics  were  bound  to  believe 
what  they  could  not  be  expected  to  know,  and,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  he  quotes  Cardinal  Newman  as  an 
authority  for  this  statement. 

Dr.  Newaian,  [he  says],  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
with  an  example.  '  What  sense,'  he  asks,  '  can  a  child  or  a  peasant, 
nay,  or  any  ordinary  Catholic,  put  upon  the  Trideutine  Canons  ?  .  .  . 
Yet  the  doctrinal  enunciations,'  he  adds, '  are  de  fide'  Peasants  are 
bound  to  believe  them  as  well  as  controversialists,  and  to  believe 
them  as  truly  as  they  believe  our  Lord  to  be  God  (page  91). 

It  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
Dr.  Salmon's  theologians,  to  find  us  convicted  of  such 
irreligious  extravagance,  and  that  too  on  the  authority  of 
Cardinal  Newman.  But  their  j)rofessor  did  not  tell  them 
that  the  quotation  was  taken  from  an  objection  which 
Newman  proposed  to  himself;  and  still  less  did  he  think  of 
telling  them  that  Newman  had  answered  the  objection.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppress  one's  feeling  in  dealing  with  such 
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dishonest  controversy  as  this.  The  Fifth  chapter  of  the 
Gramviar  of  Assent  is  the  only  one  that  is  strictly  speaking 
theological;  and  in  its  Third  Section,  Newman  undertakes 
to  deal  with  '  a  familiar  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church 
inj,the  mouths  of  her  opponents,  that  she  imposes  on  her 
children,  as  matters  of  faith,  ....  a  great  numher  of 
doctrines,  which  none  but  professed  theologians  can  under- 
stand.' '  The  principle  of  the  objection  was  urged  long 
since  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  Cardinal  Newman  expands 
it,  and  urges  it  w-ith  his  wonted  candour  and  ability. 
That  Dr.  Salmon  should  have  borrowed  his  objection  froi:i 
Newman,  is  quite  intelligible  ;  for  Newman  was  sure  to  put 
it  with  more  precision,  and  with  greater  force  than  the 
Doctor  himself  could  command  ;  but  that  he  should  have 
led  his  students  to  believe  that  he  was  quoting  Newman's 
teaching  instead  of  Newman's  objection;  that  he  should 
have  altogether  suppressed  Newman's  answer ;  all  this  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  glaring  and  discreditable  specimens 
of  even  Dr.  Salmon's  controversial  tactics.  The  Doctor 
could  not  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  thus  misrepresenting 
Newman,  for  Newman  distinctly  states  that  he  is  putting 
an  objection,  and  he  states  with  equal  distinctness  that  he 
answers  the  objection.  In  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  Dr.  Salmon  quotes,  Newman  says  : 
'  I  will  suppose  the  objection  urged  thus.'  ^  The  last  sentence 
but  one  of  the  same  paragraph  is  the  one  quoted  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  and  to  it  Newman  adds  :  '  How  then  are  the 
Catholic  Credenda  easy,  and  within  reach  of  all  ? '  And  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  very  next  paragraph  Newman 
says:  'I  begin  my  answer  to  this  objection  by  recur- 
ring to  what  has  been  already  said,'  etc.  (page  142). 
Dr.  Salmon,  therefore,  could  not  have  mistaken  the  matter. 
He  must  have  seen  that  Newman  was  putting  an  objection, 
and  had  given  an  answer  (for  Newman  says  so  clearly  and 
unmistakably).  And  yet,  he  puts  before  his  students  the 
words  of  the  objection  as  Newman's  teaching,  which  could 
only  be  got  from  the  answer,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference 
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whatever.  Conriucfc  of  this  sort  needs  do  comment.  No  one 
has  more  reason  to  complaia  of  the  Doctor  than  his  own 
students.  He  is  indeed  treating  them  badly.  It  is  worth 
while  to  give  Newman's  answer  at  some  length,  for  besides 
vindicating  the  Cardinal,  it  completely  disposes  of  Dr. 
Salmon's  second-hand  sophistry.  Dr.  Newman  makes  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  relations  between  theological 
truths  and  the  devotions  that  are  grounded"  on  thsrn.  Jty 
explains  hov/  the  intellect  acts  on  the  deposit  of  faith, 
examining  it,  and  sy.stematising  it  into  the  scienca  of 
Theology.  He  shows  how  the  condemnation  of  false  doc- 
trines, as  wall  as  the  definitions  of  true  doctrines,  enter 
among  the  Catholic  Crederda,  and  he  says  : — • 

But  then  the  question  recurs,  why  should  the  refutation  of 
heresy  be  our  objects  of  faith  ?  if  no  mind,  theological  or  not,  can 
believe  what  it  cannot  understanl,  in  what  sense  can  the  Canons 
of  Councils  and  other  ecclesiastical  determina:l  3ns,  be  included  in 
those  Crcdciida,  which  the  Church  presents  to  every  Catholic,  and 
to  which  every  Catholic  gives  his  firm  interior  assent  ? 

This  is  a  re-statement  of  the  objection,  and  the  answer 
is  as  follows  : — 

In  solving  this  difficulty  I  wish  ic  first  observed,  that  if  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  act  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth, 
she  is  manifestly  obliged  from  ti'oe  to  time  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
to  denounce  opinions  incompatible  with  that  truth,  whenever  able 
and  subtle  minds  within  her  comuiuuion  venture  to  publish  such 
opinions.  Suppose  certain  bishops  and  priests  at  this  day  began 
lo  teach  that  Islaiuism  or  Buddhism  was  a  direct  and  immediate 
revelation  from  God,  she  would  be  bound  to  use  the  authority 
which  God  has  given  her  to  declare  that  such  a  proposition  will 
not  stand  with  Christixnit5\  and  that  those  who  hold  it  are  none 
of  hers  ;  and  she  v/ou'd  be  bound  to  impose  such  a  declaration  on 
that  very  knot  of  persons,  who  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
novel  proposition,  in  order  that,  if  they  would  not  recant,  they 
might  be  s.'parated  from  her  communion  as  they  were  separate 
from  her  faith.  In  such  a  case,  then,  her  masses  of  population 
would  either  not  hear  of  the  controversy,  or  they  would  at  once 
take  part  with  her,  and  without  erTort  take  any  test,  which  secured 
the  exclusion  of  the  innovators  ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
feel  that  what  is  a  rule  for  some  Catholics  must  be  a  rule  for  all. 
Who  is  to  draw  the  line,  who  is  to  acknowledge  it,  and  who  is  not  ? 

It  is  plain  there  cannot  be  two  rules  of  faith  in  the  same 
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communion  ;  or,  latliGi',  as  the  case  really  would  be,  an  endless 
viriety  of  rules  coming  inco  force  accordiii-;  to  the  multiplication 
of  hcreticiU  theories,  and  the  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  of 
sentiment  in  individual  Catholics.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  faith 
foe  all,  and,  it  would  ba  a  gi-eater  difficulty,  to  allow  of  an 
uncertain  rule  of  faith  than  (if  that  was  alternative  as  it  is 
not)  to  impose  upoa  unedao.i'isd  minds  a  profession  which  they 
cannot  understand.  But  it  is  noi  the  necessary  result  of  unity  of 
profession,  nor  is  it  the  fact  that,  tin  Church  imposes  dogmatic 
statements  on  the  intei-ior  assent  of  those  who  cannot  apprehend 
them.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dogma  of  the  Chm'ch's 
Infallibility,  and  of  the  consequeat  duty  of  implicit  faith  in  her 
word.  The  '  One,  Holy,  CathDlio,  and  Apostolic  Church,'  is  an 
article  of  the  Creed,  and  an  article  which,  inclusive  of  her  Infalli- 
bility, all  men,  h'gh  and  low,  can  easily  master  and  accept  with  a 
real  operative  assant.  It  stands  in  the  place  of  all  abstruse 
propositions  in  a  Catholic  mind ;  for  to  believe  in  her  word  is 
virtually  to  believe  in  them  all.  Even  what  he  cannot  under- 
stand, at  least,  he  can  believe  to  h2  true ;  and  ho  believes  it  to  be 
trup.  because  he  believes  in  the  Church.  The  rationale,  for 
unlearned  devotion  is  as  follows  : — It  stands  to  reason  that  all  of 
us,  lea.msd  and  unlearned,  are  liound  to  believe  the  whole  revealed 
doctrine,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  that  it  implies,  according  as 
portion  after  portioa  is  brought  home  to  our  conscience  as  belonging 
to  ic ;  and  it  als5  stands  to  reason  that  a  doctrine  so  deep  and  so 
vari:)U3  as  the  revealed  depoaitum  of  faith,  cannot  be  brought 
home  to  us  and  made  our  own  all  at  once.  No  mind,  however 
large,  howovor  penetrating,  can  directly,  and  fully  by  one  act, 
uader3';and  any  one  truth  however  simple.  What  can  be  more 
intelligible  than  that  'Alexander  conquered  Asia,'  or  that 
'  Veracity  is  a  duty,'  but  what  a  multitude  of  propositions  is 
included  under  either  of  these  theses  1  Still  if  we  profess  either 
XTC  profess  all  that  it  includes.  Thus  as  regards  the  Catholic 
Creed,  if  we  really  believe  that  our  Lord  is  God,  we  believe  all 
thit  is  nteant  by  such  a  belief ;  or  else  we  are  not  in  earnest  when 
ws  profess  to  believe  the  proposition.  In  the  act  of  believing  it 
at  all,  wo  forthwith  commit  ourselves  by  anticipation  to  believe 
troths  which  at  present  we  do  not  believe,  because  they  have  never 
come  before  us.  We  limit,  henceforth,  the  range  of  our  private 
judgment  in  pi'ospect  by  the  conditions,  whatever  they  are,  of 
that  do^ina.  Thus  the  Arians  said  that  they  believed  in  our 
Lord's  divinity,  but  when  they  were  pressed  to  confess  His 
etornitv',  they  denied  it;  thereby  showing,  in  fact,  that  they  never 
had  believed  in  His  divinity  at  all.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  • 
really  believes  in  our  Lord's  proper  divinity,  believes  impiicite  in 
His  eternity.  And  so  in  like  manner  of  tho  whole  depoaitum  ot 
faith  or  the  revealed  word  ;  if  we  believe  in  the  revelation  we 
bsheve  in  wh.it  is  revealed,  in  all  that  is  revealed,  however  it  may 
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be  brought  home  to  us,  by  reasoning  or  in  any  other  way.  He 
who  beheves  that  Christ  is  the  truth,  and  that  the  Evangehsts 
are  truthful,  believes  all  that  He  has  said  through  them,  although 
he  has  only  read  St.  Matthew  and  has  not  read  St.  John.  He 
who  believes  in  the  depositum  of  revelation,  believes  in  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  deposituvi ;  and  since  he  cannot  know  them  all  at 
once,  he  knows  some  doctrines  and  does  not  know  others  ;  he 
may  know  only  the  Creed  ;  nay,  perhaps,  only  the  chief  portions 
of  the  Creed ;  but  whether  he  knows  little  or  much,  he  has  the 
intention  of  believing  all  that  there  is  to  believe,  whenever,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  home  to  him,  if  he  believes  in  revelation  at 
all.  All  that  he  knows  now  as  revealed,  and  all  that  he  shall 
know,  and  all  that  there  is  to  know,  he  embraces  it  all  in  his 
intention  by  one  act  of  faith  ;  otherwise,  it  is  but  an  accident  that 
he  believes  this  or  that,  not  because  it  is  a  revelation.  This 
virtual,  interpretative,  or  pi-ospective  belief,  is  called  to  believe 
implicite,  and  it  follows  from  this,  that,  granting  that  the  canons 
of  councils  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents  and  confessions, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  are  really  involved  in  the  depositum 
or  revealed  word,  every  Catholic  in  accepting  the  deposi- 
him,  does  implicite  accept  these  dogmatic  decisions.  I  say 
'  granting  these  various  propositions  are  virtually  contained 
in  the  revealed  word,'  for,  this  is  the  only  question  left, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  is  clear  at  once  to 
the  Catholic,  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  declares  them  to 
belong  to  it.  To  her  is  committed  the  care  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  revelation.  The  word  of  the  Church  is  the  word  of  revela- 
tion. That  the  Church  is  the  infallible  oracle  of  truth  is  the 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  '  I  believe  what 
the  Church  proposes  to  be  believed '  is  an  act  of  real  assent, 
including  all  particular  assents,  notional  and  real  ;  and  while  it  is 
possible  for  unlearned  as  well  as  learned,  it  is  imperative  on 
learned  as  well  as  unlearned.  x\nd  thus  it  is  that  by  believing  the 
word  of  the  Church  implicite— -ihsii  is,  by  believing  all  that  that 
word  does  or  shall  declare  itself  to  contain — every  Catholic, 
according  to  his  intellectual  capacity,  supplements  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  knowledge,  without  blunting  his  real  assent  to  what  is 
elementary,  and  takes  upon  himself,  from  the  first,  the  whole 
truth  of  revelation,  progressing  from  one  apprehension  of  it  to 
another,  according  to  his  intellectual  opportunities.' 

This  is  Nev7man's  answer  to  the  '  familiar  charge  against 
the  Catholic  Church,'  which  Dr.  Salmon  told  his  students 
was  Newman's  own  teaching.  If  the  Doctor  had  read  this 
for  his  students,  they  would  have  seen  at  once  that  he  was 


1  Grammar  of  Asfent,  pp.  14-4-49. 
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as  unfair  to  Newman  as  he  was  to  the  Catholic  Cliurch. 
The  Catholic,  then,  believes  in  truths  which  he  does  not 
know,  but  only  with  implicit  faith,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  is  really  sincere  and  logical  in  his 
explicit  faith.  Explicit  faith  is  the  assent  we  give  to  truths 
that  are  actually  present  to  our  minds — known  to  us. 
These  truths  very  often  include,  imply,  mach  more  than  is 
actually  before  our  minds  ;  but  if  we  be  really  sincere  in  our 
explicit  belief  of  the  main  truth,  we  take  in  also  all  that 
logically  follows  from  it.  .\s  Ns  waian  says :  '  Wj  limit  hence- 
forth the  range  of  our  private  judgment  in  refereme  to  that 
truth,  and  are  prepared  to  take  in,  by  faith,  the  fuller  mean- 
ing of  it,  when  the  knowledge  of  that  fuller  meaning  i3 
acquired.'  In  that  fuller  meaning,  not  yet  known  to  us,  we 
are  said  to  have  implicit  faith.  It  is,  then,  a  virtual,  inter- 
pretative assent,  implied,  contained,  in  our  actual  assent  to 
the  truth  which  w^e  believe  explicitly;  and,  if  we  were  so 
disposed  as  to  exclude  this  implicit  belief,  we  should,  by  the 
very  fact,  be  shown  to  be  insincere  in  our  profession  of 
explicit  faith,  to  have  no  real  faith  in  the  truth  which  we 
professed  to  hold  explicitly.  When,  therefore,  uneducated 
Catholics  are  said  to  believe  the  decrees  of  councils, 
obscure  definitions  of  dogma,  and  condemnations  of  errors, 
the  meaning  is  that  Catholics,  one  and  all,  no  matter  how 
little  educated,  believe  openly  and  explicitly  in  the  autho- 
rity and  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  this  act  of 
explicit  faith  they  take  in  and  believe  implicitly  all  that  the 
Church  teaches,  and  they  condemn  and  reject  all  that  she 
rejects  and  condemns.  All  this  Dr.  Salmon  could  have  seen 
— he  must  have  seen  it — in  the  section  of  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  from  which  he  took  his  quotation.  But  he  did  not  tell 
his  students  that  he  saw  it — of  course,  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
And  in  reality  Dr.  Salmon's  own  students  are  doing  daily, 
the  very  same  thing  which  he  taught  them  to  consider  so 
extravagant  and  so  impious  in  us.  They  profess  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  and  let  us  hope  they  are  sincere  ;  but  it  is 
surely  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  there  are  more 
truths  in  it  than  they  are  aware  of.  Are  they  prepared  to 
believe  these  truths  when  they  come  to  know  them  ?   If  so, 
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tbey  are  in  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  which  their 
Regius  Professor  condemns  in  us.  If  they  are  not  prepared 
to  believe  them,  then  tbey  are  in  a  much  worse  state  of 
mind — prepared  to  reject  God's  revelation,  and,  of  course, 
to  take  the  consequences. 

Dr.  Salmon  proceeds  to  illustrate  implicit  faich  by  a 
ridiculous  story  of  the  Fides  mrhonarii,  which  his  highly 
intelligent  audience  must  have  enjoyed  very  much,  probably 
regarding  it  as  a  '  new  definition  '  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'  Such  faith  as  this,'  he  adds,  'is  held  to  be  sufficient  for 
salvation  '  (page  93).  Such  faith  is  not  held  to  be  sufiicient 
by  Catholics  certainly,  but  probably  even  stranger  things 
are  held  by  those  who  are  outside  the  Church,  'carried 
away  by  every  wind  oi  doctrine.'  Again,  according  to' 
Dr.  Salmon,  a  Catholic  '  may  hold  two  opposite  doctriness 
the  one  explicitly,  the  other  implicitly.  ...  In  this  case  it 
is  held,  his  implicit  true  faith  will  save  him,  notwithstanding 
his  explicit  false  faith  '  (page  93).  What  does  Dr.  Salmon 
mean  by  'false  faith'  Faith  come.s  to  us  on  the  authority 
of  God  revealing,  and  surely  He  can  reveal  nothing  false. 
One  of  the  '  opposite  doctrines,'  therefore,  is  only  an  opinion 
aad  the  explicit  rejection  of  a  doctrine  by  any  one,  brings  into 
grave  doubt  the  reality  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  in  which  the 
rejected  one  is  supposed  to  be  implicitly  contained  Cardinal 
Newman  has  put  it  clearly  in  the  extras!}  already  quoted. 
'It  is  in  this  wa.y,'  Dr.  Salmon  says  (that  is  by  holding 
opposite  doctrines),  '  that  the  early  Fathers  are  defended 
when  thsir  language  is  directly  opposed  to  decisions  siace 
mide  by  Rome  '  (page  93).  The  Fathers  named  would  have 
spurned  the  Doctor's  defence  of  them.  He  has  prudently 
abstained  from  giving  any  reference  to  their  words,  but 
neither  of  them  has  used  anywhere  any  words  that  would 
warrant  Dr.  Salmon's  silly  charge  of  'material  herasy,' 
against  them.  Bat  he  shall  hear  more  of  his  reference 
to  them  later  on. 

The  real  aim  of  all  this  wretched,  wearying,  sophistry  is 
to  make  a  show  of  disproving  the  Infallib?lity  of  the  Church, 
or  at  least  of  biinging  that  doctrina  into  doubt.  Dr.  Salmoa 
understood  his  young  theologians  of  Trinity  very  well. 
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With  them  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  discredit  Catbolic 
doctrine.  The  more  grotes:qu3  the  caricature  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  mora  likely  it  was  to  take  with  this  '  audience 
all  one  way  of  thinking,'  and  tbit  the  Doctor's  own  way. 
Thsre  was  no  fear  of  contradiction,  no  risk  cf  inccnvecient 
cross-examination.  All  through  his  lectures  he  is  impressing 
on  the  students,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  argament  for  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Church  is  its  necessity,  and  on  the  other 
band,  that  our  profession  of  faith  is  so  meagre,  that  there 
can  be  no  need  of  an  infallible  guide  to  arrive  at  it,  and  to 
retain  it.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  already  that  J)v  Sdmcn 
misrepresents  both  our  argument  and  our  doctrine.  We 
believe  in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Courch,  because  God  hav 
expressly  reveal-3d  that  docirine  ;  and  we  believe  in  all  the 
Church  teaches,  because  Grod  has  commanded  us  to  believe  it. 
And  this  divine  command  to  hear  the  Church  binds  Dr. 
Salmon  and  his  theologians  quite  as  stringently  as  it  binds  us. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  apprecitvte  the  following 
pretty  specimen  of  his  logic.  '  If  our  readiness  to  believe 
ail  that  God  has  revealed,  without  kno7/ing  it,  is  enough 
for  our  salvation,  there  is  an  end  to  the  pretence  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  thas  God  should 
provide  means  to  make  men  infallibly  know  the  truth.' 
Bat  now,  'if  our  readiness  to  b^ilieve  .  .  .  without  knowing  ' 
is  not  enDugh  for  our  salvation,  what  provisioo  is  Dr.  Salmon 
prepared  to  make  for  us?  We  are  bouad  to  kno.v  as  well 
as  believe  all  that  the  Church  proposes  to  us  -  the  principal 
mysteries,  the  Creed,  the  Sacraments,  the  Commindaients, 
etc.,  and  if,  through  our  own  faalt,  we  are  ignorant  of  these, 
'oar  readiness  to  believe  without  knowing'  can  avail  us 
nothing.  And  Dr.  Salmon  was  not  ignorant  of  oar  obliga- 
tion in  this  matter  when  he  so  misrepresented  it — '  There  is 
an  end,'  he  says,  '  of  the  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  .  .  . 
that  God  should  provide  means  to  make  men  infallibly 
know  the  truth.'  The  pretence  is  all  his  own.  No  Catholic 
ever  maintained  that  '  God  should  provide  mtans  to  make 
men  infallibly  know  the  truth.'  He  has  provided  means  to 
enable  men,  certainly,  to  know  the  truth,  but  He  has  not 
deprived  them  of  their  liberty;  their  wills  are  free,  and 
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therefore,  though  they  can  know  the  truth,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  reject  it.  And  Dr.  Salmon,  not  content  with 
exercising  this  liberty  himself,  is  labouring  to  get  others 
to  follow  his  example,  and  while  doing  so  his  logic  is  as 
unsound  as  his  theology. 

Here,  [he  says],  is  a  specimen  of  what  Eoman  Catholics  call  an 
act  of  faith  :  '  0  my  God,  because  Thou  art  true,  and  hast  revealed 
it,  I  believe  that  Thou  art  One  God  ;  I  believe  that  in  Thy  God- 
head there  are  three  Persons  ;  I  believe  that  Thy  Son  Jesus,  became 
man  and  died  for  us ;  I  believe  that  Thou  wilt  reward  the  good  in 
heaven  and  punish  the  wicked  in  hell  ;  I  believe  all  that  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  ;  and  in  this  belief  I  will  live  and  die.'  In  other 
words,  this  act  of  faith,  is  a  profession  of  explicit  belief  in  the  four 
great  truths  of  faith,  '  and  of  implicit  belief  in  all  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  '  (page  97). 

Now,  Dr.  Salmon  by  extending  his  search  somewhat 
could  have  found  in  Catholic  prayer-books  acts  of  faith  much 
shorter  than  the  one  quoted.  He  could  have  found  the 
following  : — '  0  my  God,  I  believe  in  Thee  ;  I  adore  Thee  ;  I 
hope  in  Thee  ;  I  love  Thee ;  I  am  sorry  for  all  my  sins ;  I 
will  never  offend  Thee  any  more.'  Now  here  is  an  act  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  v\ith  an  act  of  adoration,  an  act  of 
contrition,  and  a  purpose  of  amendment ;  and  all  taken 
together  are  much  shorter  than  the  act  of  faith  submitted 
to  his  theologians  by  Dr.  Salmon.  But  Catholics  in  making 
such  acts,  have  explicitly  before  their  minds  a  great  deal 
more  than  these  words  express.  No  Catholic  regards  such 
acts  as  a  full  and  adequate  profession  of  faith.  Of  this  no 
one  can  be  ignorant  who  has  read  even  the  most  elementary 
Catholic  catechism.  Dr.  Salmon  must  have  known  it,  even 
from  Father  Furuiss.  His  object  in  attributing  to  us  so 
short  a  creed  is,  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  an 
infallible  teacher.  But  he  has  another  object  also  here. 
'Now'  he  says,  '  substitute  the  word  "Bible  "  for  the  word 
"Church,"  and  a  Protestant  is  ready  to  make  the  same 
profession.  He  will  declare  his  belief  in  the  four  truths 
already  enumerated,  and  in  all  that  the  Bible  teaches' 
(pages  97,  98). 

This  special  pleading  of  Dr.  Salmon  breaks  down  at  every 
point.    The  profession  of  faith  given  does  not  satisfy  the 
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obligation  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant.    Each  is  bound 
to  a  great  deal  raore  of  explicit  faith.    The  Catholic  is  bound 
to  know  more,  and  he  can  learn  it  with  the  required  cer- 
tainty from  the  Church.    The  Protestant  is  bound  to  know 
more,  and  he  cannot  learn  it  with  the  required  certainty 
from  the  Bible.    There  can  be  no  faith  explicit  or  im- 
plicit without  a  sufiicient  motive, — that  is  the  authority  of 
God  brought  home  to  the  believer  by  a  competent  witness. 
The  authority  of  God  is  brought  home  to  the  Catholic  by  the 
Church — the  infallible  interpeter  of  God's  revelation.  Her 
teaching  has  never  varied,  she  has  never  contradicted  her- 
self ;  she  teaches  all  her  children  the  same  truths.  The 
Catholic's  faith, both  explicit  and  implicit,  is  fixed  and  definite, 
and  for  both  he  has  the  same  adequate  motive.    But  when 
Dr.  Salmon's  substitution  of  '  Bible'  for  '  Church  '  is  made, 
what  does  the  altered  profession  mean  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Protestant  ?    It  means  that  he  professes  to  believe  all  that 
he  thinks  the  Bible  teaches.    Now,  unless  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Bible  be,  what  the  Protestant  thinks  it  is,  he  does  not 
really  believe  in  God's  revelation  at  all.    If  you  put  on  the 
words  of  anyone  a  sense  different  from  that  person's  own, 
they  are  no  longer  the  person's  words  but  your  own.  And 
this  is  true  of  God's  word,  as  well  as  of  man's  word.  Unless, 
then,  you  put  on  God's  word,  the  true  sense — His  own  sense 
— you  are  not  really  believing  in  God  at  all.    You  are 
believing  yourself  instead.    God  is  not  your  authority  ;  you 
are  your  own  authority.    Now  how  can  a  Protestant  be 
certain   that  the  real  meaning  of  the  Bible   is  what  he 
thinks  it  is,  when  he  finds  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his 
neighbours    contradicting    him,    and    contradicting  one 
another,  as  to  its  meaning  on  the  most  Tital  and  important 
truths  supposed  to  be  contained  in  it  ?    In  England  alone 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  contradictory  creeds,  all 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  same  Bil^le,  by  '  prayerful  men.' 
They  all  profess  to  '  believe  all  that  the  Bible  teaches,'  but 
they  do  not  'make  the  same  profession  of  faith.'    This  is  the 
result  of  the  substitution  of  'Bible'  for  'Church,'  and  it 
is  a  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
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tubstilutior.  Aiiotler  iu^portant  result  of  the  substitution 
of  '  Bible  '  for  '  Church  '  is  the  following  :— 

In  fact  if  it  were  even  true  that  a,  behef  in  Eoman  InfaUibility 
is  necessary  to  salvation  a  Protestant  would  be  safe.  For,  since 
he  believes  implicity  everything  God  has  revealed,  if  God  has 
revealed  Piomau  Infallibility,  he  believe  that  too  (]:ag3  98). 

Dr.  Salaion's  yonr-g  men  must  have  been  startled  by  th-o 
f~naouncement  that  they  were  in  proximate  danger  of 
believing  '  Roman  Infaihbihty '  ;  but  since  in  believing  the 
Bible  they  real'y  Iv.lievc  osly  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are 
not  individually  iufaiiible,  nor  piejudiced  in  favour  of 
FbCman  doctrines,  there  arc  no  good  grounds  for  appro- 
handing  thp^t  awkward  result  of  their  professor's  wonder- 
v\  orking  theory  of  implicii;  faith.    1'he  Doctor  asks, 

If  a  Ivjman  Caihoiic  may  be  saved  vmo  actually  contradicts 
the  teaching  of  his  Church  because  he  did  not  in  intention  oppose 
himself  to  her,  wb;/  may  net  a  Protestant  be  saved  in  like  manner 
who  id  sincerely  and  earnestly  desirous  to  believe  all  that  God 
has  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  who  has  learned  from  the 
Scripture  those  four  great  truths  of  faith  aud  many  others  which 
make  wise  unto  salvation,  even  if  there  be  some  points  on  which 
he  has  wrongly  interpreted  the  teachhig  of  Scripture?  (page  98). 

The  Doctor  rives  his  Piotestant  friend  credit  for  most 
acute  spiritual  intuition  when  he  puts  his  shortcomings  so 
lightly: — '  Even  if  there  be  some  points  on  which  he  has 
wrorgly  interpreted  the  teaming  of  Scripture.'  It  would 
be  much  less  diSic alt  to  count  the  'points,'  on  which  he 
would  have  rightly  interpreted  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
But  the  Doctor's  difficulty  i3  a  phautom.  The  Catholic  may 
be  saved  if  he  believe  with  supernatural  faith,  in  the  truths 
named  by  Dr.  Salmon,  provided  his  ignorance  of  the  other 
truths  of  faith  be  inculpable,  and  provided  also  that  he  be 
free  from  mortal  sin.  x^nd  a  Protestant  may  be  saved  on 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  But  than,  the  Doctor  must  see, 
that  such  a  case  is  most  exceptional,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  Infa.ihbility  is  not  affected  by  it  all.  The  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  are  bound  to  know  and  believe  a  great  deal 
more'],than  Dr.  Sa;lmon  take^  for  granted,  and  the  real 
question,  which  he  cleverly  igncres,  is  whether  the  Catholic 
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is  not  mora  likely  to  get  the  required  knowledge  from  the 
Infallible  Church,  than  the  Protestant  is  to  get  it  from  the 
Bible,  interpreted  by  his  fallible  self  ?  The  Catholic  relies  on 
God's  explicit  repeated  promise  to  guard  His  Church  from 
error  in  her  teaching.  Dr.  Salmon  relies  on  the  spiritual 
intuition  of  the  '  prayerful  man,'  though  Scripture,  tradition, 
experience,  and  common  sense,  contradict  him.  Conflicting 
creeds,  almost  ionumerable.  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
substitution  of  Bible  for  Church  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  and  his  special  pleading  cannot  obscure  that 
notorious  fact. 

Dr.  Salmon  has  a  way  of  disposing  of  Church  authority, 
which  his  students  must  have  regarded  as  decisive.  If  the 
Catholic  theory  be  correct,  then  Dr.  Salmon  maintains  that 
the  Church,  so  far  from  being  a  guide  to  salvation,  is  an 
obstruction,  a  source  of  ruin  to  sculs.  Every  fresh  definition 
nan.'Ov/s  the  Vvay  to  heaven,  and  things  v/ould  have  been 
better  'if  the  Church  had  but  held  her  peace.'  'I  cannot 
help  remarking.'  he  says,  'in  passing,  how  this  theory  ivpre- 
sents  the  Church  not  as  helping  men  on  their  heavenly  v.'ay, 
but  as  making  the  way  of  salvation  more  difficult.  Every 
fresh  interposition  of  her  authority  closes  up  some  way  to 
heaven  which  had  been  open  before '  (page  9-i).  And  he 
illustrates  this  by  toe  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  Papn.1  Infallibility,  which  people  were  free 
to  hold  or  reject  before  the  defiuitioo,  but  which  they  are 
now  bound  to  believe,  'on  peril  of  forfeiting  their  salvation.' 
Now  we  shall  invite  the  Doctor  to  go  back  some  centuries 
in  our  history  in  order  to  test  his  argument.  Let  him  test 
ic  at  the  time  chat  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  lived  on  earth. 
Dr.  Salmon  cannot  deny  that  a  greater  measure  of  explicit 
faith  has  been  necessary  since  our  Lord's  coming  than  was 
required  before.  Therefore,  according  to  the  Doctor's  logic, 
the  way  of  salvation  has  been  only  made  more  difiiculc.  His 
coming  '  closed  up '  a  way  to  heaven  which  had  been  open 
before ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  that  He  had  not 
come  at  all !  The  Kegius  Professor  of  Trinity  is,  no  doubt, 
a  great  man,  but  he  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  conditions 
on  which  souls  are  to  be  saved.    He  must  take  from  God 
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the  terms  of  salvation,  just  as  humbly  as  the  college 
scavenger.  The  Church  is  just  what  her  Divine  Founder 
made  her.  She  is  executing  the  commission  she  received 
from  Him.  Her  mission  is  to  teach  the  truth,  not  to  Dlease 
Dr.  Salmon ;  and  the  Doctor's  picture  of  her  work  and 
office  is  a  caricature,  a  daub. 

ITo  be  continued.^  _  J-  MURPHY. 
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III 

NEAELY  all  the  various  suggestions  put  forward  in 
explanation  of  the  Synoptic  phenomena,  can  be 
recalled  to  the  application  of  one  or  other  of  two  principles  : 
that  the  Evangelists  made  use  of  one  another's  writings,  or 
all  three  drew  upon  some  common  source  antecedent  and 
originally  external  to  the  Gospels.  The  former  principle, 
in  its  various  modi6cations,  we  have  already  considered.^ 
We  were  told  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Gospels,  of 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  how  each  was  used  in  the 
production  and  composition  of  the  others.  But  when  it 
came  to  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  '  inter-use ' 
whether  it  was  epitomatory,  expansive,  or  merely  supple- 
mental we  saw  what  hopeless  confusion  there  was  among 
the  patrons  of  the  system.  Even  upon  so  fundamental  and 
primary  a  question  as  the  priority  of  the  Gospels,-  the  order 
in  which  they  first  saw  the  light,  they  are  not  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement.  And  of  the  six  and  only  possible  com- 
binations of  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels,  there  is  not 
one  which  does  not  still  continue  to  secure  for  itself  the 
patronage  of  a  considerable  section  among  those  who  have 
set  their  faces  against  tradition.  But  even  were  there  the 
unanimity  we  desiderate,  the  '  use  '-hypothesis  should  still 
for  other  reasons  be  far  from  general  acceptance.    It  may  be 

■  I.  E.  Rkcoed,  June,  1901. 

^  By  the  Gospels  in  this  connection  we  understand  the  '  Synoptic'  Gospels-. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  stanrls  on  a  different  footing. 
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there  is  nothing  inimical  in  the  theory  to  the  more  orthdox 
views  of  inspiration,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
reconcile  the  variations  of  the  later  Evangelists  with  the 
inspirational  character  of  the  Gospels  they  made  use  of  or 
borrowed  from.  But  in  its  application  it  refuses  to  grasp 
completely  the  range  and  variety  of  the  difliculties  it  was 
framed  to  solve.  The  material  similarities  it  may  account 
for,  the  coincidences,  too,  in  order  and  arrangement,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measm-e  the  variations  of  both.  But  it  has 
failed  at  least  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  peculiarly 
distributed  and  intermittent  verbal  agreements.  And  for 
this,  were  there  no  other  reason,  since  the  solution  of  a 
problem  is  to  be  sought  at  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty, 
the  theory  should  be  thought  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  second  principle 
which  supposes  our  Evangelists  to  have  all  drawn  upon  a 
common  source  which,  owing  to  different  circumstances,  and 
particular  needs,  embodied  itself  somewhat  variously  in  each. 
But  was  this  source  a  written  or  oral  one  ?  was  it  documen- 
tary or  merely  the  stereotyped  or  settled  tradition  of  early 
apostolic  teaching?  And  here  we  are  met  with  the 
inevitable  two  opinions,  which  furnish  us  with  the  second 
and  third  methods  of  solution — what  are  technically  known 
as  the  Original  Gospel  theory  and  tlie  theory  of  Oral 
Tradition. 

We  shall  treat  of  each  separately  : — 

(2)  THE  ORIGINAL  GOSPEL  HYPOTHESIS 

According  to  those  who  hold  this  theory  the  common 
source  whence  our  Gospels  are  derived  was  a  written 
one,  though  whether  documentary  or  fragmentary,  whether 
one  fairly  long  and  substantial  narrative  served  as  a 
basis,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  fragmentary  records,  all 
are  not  agreed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  dependence 
system  the  principle  involved  has  come  in  for  pretty  free 
and  fanciful  application.  But  however  variously  applied  or 
ingeniously  disguised  the  fundamental  idea  is  always  easily 
discernible,  that  our  Gospels  are  traceable  to  a  common 
written  source  or  sources.    Briefly,  the  first  three  canonical 
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Gospels,  they  say,  are  but  the  expansions,  the  more  fully 
developed  forms  of  an  Original  Gospel  which  existed 
years  before  them,  and  which,  though  now  unhappily 
lost,  managed  to  incorporate  itself  somewhat  variously  in 
each.  The  first  to  put  forward  the  idea  with  anything  like 
distinctness  was  Le  ClercJ  Semler  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Old  Testament  only  too  gladly 
followed.  And  the  same  idea  was  more  or  less  accepted, 
though  not  without  considerable  variation  by  Lessing, 
Niemeyer,  Weber,  Theiss  and  others.^  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Eichhorn  that  the  system  began  to  be 
serioiisly  considered.  His  bold  though  calm  and  imper- 
turbable assumptions  could  not  but  arrest  attention,  and  the 
style  and  manner  of  his  exposition  won  for  it  a  popularity 
hitherto  wanting.  80  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  theory  is 
commonly  identified  with  his  name  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
dubious  honour  of  being,  if  not  the  parent,  the  step-father 
of  a  system  long  since  exploded  and  now  commonly 
rejected.^ 

It  appeared  to  Eichhorn  that  the  features  common  to  all 
three  Gospels,  the  coincidences  both  material  and  verbal, 
could  be  traced  to  a  common  origin,  to  an  Original  Gospel 
or  Document  which  was  the  starting  point  of  all.  The 
Synoptic  narratives,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  but  the  more 
highly-finished  forms  of  that  primitive  proto-evangelium. 
Descended  from  a  common  parent  they  could  not  but  bear 
a  family  likeness  ;  and  hence  their  strong  similarity  in  matter 
and  form,  substance  and  style.  Of  this  original  Document 
or  Gospel  there  were  many  copies.  Even  before  the  time 
of  the  Evangelists  it  had  gone  through  many  '  editions  '  and 
'  recensions.'  And  though  all  these  were  practically  the 
Same  yet  each  had  its  own  peculiarities,  its  own  peculiar 
additions  and  omissions.  The  Evangelists  did  not  use  the 
original  Document ;  nor  were  their  copies  exactly  the  same. 
And  hence  their  dissimilarity.  Substantially  the  same,  yet 
each  different  and  distinct,  such  are  our  Gospels  to-day,  and 


1  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N'.T.,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

Westcott,  Introduction  to  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  203. 
'I  Encijclnpcpdia  Britannica,  art.  Eichhorn. 
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so  also  were  the  Original  Gospel  and  its  various  editions  in 
pre-evangelic  times.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  nothing 
more  natural.  In  all  he  assumed  the  existence  of  five 
documents,  four  altered  copies  or  editions,  besides  the 
original  Document.  But  granted  these  he  could  account  for 
all  the  phenomena.    He  supposed  : — 

(1)  An  original  Aramaic  Go.spel  or  Documeot. 

(2)  A  revised  edition  of  it.  A,  a  copy  of  which  St.  Matthew 
used. 

A  second  edition  of  it,  B,  the  basis  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel. 

(4)  A  new  edition  made  from  A  and  B  termed  C,  which 
was  used  by  St.  Mark. 

(5)  Another  revision,  D,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  where  they  agree  with  one  another,  but  differ  from 
St.  Mark.' 

Both  the  Original  Gospel  and  its  revised  editions  were 
all  written  in  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  ;  and  when  used  by  the  Evangelists  had 
not  as  yet  been  translated  into  Greek.  It  never  occurred  to 
Eichborn  that  were  our  Gospels  independent  translations 
even  of  the  same  work,  they  could  never  be  so  strikingly 
like  as  in  places  they  are.  If  all  the  original  documents 
were  in  Syro-Chaldaic  it  was  all  but  impossible  that  the 
Evangelists  should  agree,  as  they  do  so  frequently,  in  the 
selection  of  strange  and  out  of  the  way  synonyms  and 
archaic  forms  of  expression.-  And  this,  waiving  for  the 
moment  the  historical  aspect  of  the  supposition,  was  its 
weak  point. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty — 
easy  for  here  everything  is  gratuitous — to  destroy  the  mono- 
poly in  Aramaic  manuscripts,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  Greek  documents.  And  this  wits  actually  the  course 
suggested  by  the  Anglican  Bishop,  Dr.  Marsh.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  adequacy 
of    his    predecessor's    theory    by    at    once   raising  the 

*  Spenker't  Commentary,  New  Tetlamtnt .  vol  i  p.  xi. 
Comely,  Introduction,  jvoX.  in.  p.  174. 
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number  of  documents  from  five  to  eight.  He  assumed 
the  existence  of  ^: — 

(1)  An  Aramaic  original  Gospel  designated  n. 

(2)  A  Greek  translation  of  it  n 

(3)  A  new  edition  of  No.  1,  with  lesser  (a)  and  greater 
(A)  additions  :  n  +  a  -f  A. 

(4)  Another  edition  of  it  with  other  lesser  (/?)  and  greater 
(H)  additions  :    +  + 

(5)  A  third  edition  made  from  the  two  preceding  :  x  +  " 
+  ^8  + A  +  B. 

(6)  A  fourth  edition  made  from  No.  3,  but  with 
additions  :  ^  +  a  +  y  +  A  +  T. 

(7)  A  fifth  edition ;  this  time  made  from  No.  4,  and  with 
independent  additions  :  f<  +    +  y  +  B  +  T. 

(8)  An  Aramaic  gnomology  containing  the  precepts, 
sayings,  and  parables  of  our  Lord  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.    It  may  be  designated  z. 

According  to  this  elaborate  genealogy  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  was  made  from  (.-<  +  z  +  a  +  A  +  y  +  F) ; 
St.  Mark's  from  (n-  +  «  +  A  +  /:*  +  B  +  i^) ;  and  St.  Luke's  from 

(.s  +  z+/3+B  +  y  +  r+  I). 

To  this  it  is  added 

That  the  person  who  translated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel  into  Greek,  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with  St. 
Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only  where 
St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  connection  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had 
frequently  recourse  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel. ^ 

But  the  German  professor  was  not  to  be  outdone.  And 
again  Eichhorn  came  forward,  this  time  with  a  scheme  at 
once  more  detailed  and  comprehensive,  and  which,  though 
lacking  the  simplicity  of  his  former  effort,  certainly  put  the 
Anglican  Bishop's  in  the  shade  for  complexity  and  ingenuity. 
Four  recensions  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  original  were  supposed; 
and  these  four  formed  the  basis  of  the  three  canonical  Gospels 
as  we  now  have  them.    The  three  oldest  of  these  recensions 


1  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bihlf,  art.  Q-ospels. 
^  Marsh's  Dissertation,  p.  361, 
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were  A,  B,  and  D.  A  was  enlarged  with  some  of  the  greater 
additions  in  St.  Matthew ;  and  of  it  a  Greek  version  or 
translation  was  soon  made.  JJ  had  besides  other  matters, 
much  of  the  peculiar  additions  in  St.  Luke.  Of  it  there 
was  no  early  Greek  version^  D  was  similarly  enriched  by 
other  additions  from  the  same  Gospel  and  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  very  early  translated  into  Greek.  C  was 
a  new  recension  made  from  A  and  13  ;  but  since  in  the  first 
part  the  sections  of  the  Original  Gospel  together  with  the 
additions  with  which  it  was  enlarged  from  A  and  D  were 
incorrect  in  regard  to  time  and  place ;  and  since  in  the  last 
part  some  of  the  additions  taken  from  D  were  also  mis- 
placed, St.  Matthew  transposed  them  and  brought  them 
into  a  new  connection  with  the  Original  Gospel  by  means 
of  new  transitions-  Thus  arose  the  Hebrew  Gospel  E  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  translator  of  St.  Matthew  made  use  of 
the  Greek  versions  already  existing  of  A  and  D.  The 
recension  C  formed  the  basis  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  though  he 
used  also  the  e.'cisting  version  of  A ;  but  the  additions  which 
C  had  received  from  B  he  must  have  translated  for  himself. 
From  B  and  D  was  made  an  Aramaic  text  which  St.  Luke 
translated.  In  doing  so  he  was  aided  by  the  Greek  version 
of  D,  but  he  must  have  rendered  independently  what  belonged 
to  B.  He  also  translated  several  detached  pieces,  and  these 
besides  many  additions  of  his  own  he  inserted  in  his  Gospel.' 

By  this  time  the  'recensions'  or  'editions'  were  be- 
coming unmanageable  as  was  seen  every  day  in  the  stiff  and 
capricious  use  to  which  they  were  put.  A  reaction  was 
bound  to  set  in  against  such  wholesale  assumptions,  and 
soon  the  primitive  documents  began  to  disappear  and  fade 
away  as  mysteriously  as  a  few  years  before  they  had  been 
called  into  existence.  Ewald'  reduced  the  number  to  three: 
an  original  Greek  Gospel,  a  Hebrew  collection  of  'Oracles,' 
and  a  History  of  St.  Mark.  Gratz  was  still  less  exacting 
and  was  prepared  to  be  thank  I  ul  for  two,  a  Hebrew  original 
and  a  Greek  translation  of  it.    St.  Matthew  used  the  Hebrew 


^  Davidson,  Introduction  to  S.l'.,  vol.  i.  p.  3S4,  eC  set/. 
■  Westcott,  Study  of  the  GonpeU,  pp.  206,  207. 
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document ;  his  Greek  translator  the  Greek  version,  as  did 
also  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Whatever  other  difficulties 
remained,  were,  in  his  opinion,  traceable  to  nodding  scribes 
or  venturesome  copyists,  who  inadvertantly  misplaced  events 
or  deliberately  altered  words  and  phrasmgs  to  bring  them 
more  into  conformity. 

It  was  the  same  reactionary  spirit  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  fragmentary  form  of  the  hypothesis. 
Plitherto,  however  else  they  might  have  differed,  all  had 
agreed  in  the  supposition  of  an  original  and  substantially 
detailed  narrative,  more  or  less  altered  copies  of  v/hich  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  different  Evangelists.  But  for  these 
constantly  recurring  copies  and  every  varying  editions 
Schleirmacher,  the  parent  of  the  nev/  form,  substituted 
an  indefinite  number  of  fragmentary  records.  These  were 
short  narratives  of  distinct  and  separate  events,  memoranda 
of  particular  discourses  or  miracles  or  parables.  They  were 
variously  written  — some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Aramaic, 
and,  best  of  all,  there  was  an  indefinite  number  of  them. 
Different  collections  of  these  fragments  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Evangelists,  who  after  the  manner  of 
compilers  rather  than  authors  pieced  them  together  and  thus 
evolved  their  Gospels.  Writing  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
Schleirmacher  ^  thus  delivers  himself :  — 

When  I  review  the  investigation  which  has  thus  been  carried 
on  step  by  step  and  sum  up  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  though 
several  of  the  ilctails  may  be  uiovo  or  less  lialjle  to  objection,  still 
the  main  position  is  firmly  established  that  Luke  is  neither  an 
independent  writer  nor  has  he  made  a  com}'ilatioii  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  we 
meet  with  too  many  isolated  pieces  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  the  character  of  the  several  parts  is  too  difl'crent  to  admit 
of  either  supposition.  He  is  from  beginning  to  end  no  more  than 
the  compiler  and  arranger  of  documents  which  he  found  in 
existence,  and  which  he  allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his 
hands.  His  merit  in  this  capacity  is  two-fold  :  first  that  of  arrange- 
ment ;  this,  however,  is  the  shghter  of  the  two.  For  as  he  found 
much  already  connected,  not  only  is  the  correctness  of  his  arrange- 
ment dependent  on  his  predecessors,  and  much  may  be  assigned  to 
a  wrong  place  without  fault  of  his,  but  also  the  arrangement  was 


Schlcirinaclier's  L'^iso^  on  iit.  Lukc^  Bishop  ThirhvaU'y  translation,  p,  olo. 
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by  this  rendered  much  easier  than  if  he  had  found  all  the  parts 
separate.  But  the  far  j^rcater  merit  is  this,  that  he  has  admitted 
scarcely  any  pieces  but  what  are  peculiarly  genuine  and  good  ;  for 
this  was  certainly  not  the  effect  of  accident,  but  the  fruit  of  a 
judiciously  instituted  investigation  and  a  well-weighed  choice. 

Schleirmacher  himself  only  ventured  to  apply  hie  theory 
to  the  third  Gospel.  But  evidently  there  was  just  the  same 
reason  for  its  application  to  the  others,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
partake  of  a  more  or  less  common  character.  And  Renan 
was  not  without  seeing  this  ;  for  what  the  German  had 
done  for  St.  Luke's  Gospel  the  versatile  Frenchman  took 
upon  himself  to  do  for  St.  Mark's,  which  he  believed  to 
have  been  the  oldest,  and  the  nucleus  out  of  which  grew  the 
fuller  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke."  St. Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  acted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Renan 
himself,  who  embodied  in  his  works  the  comments  of  the 
German  rationalists,  without  apparently  much  examination, 
and  less  acknowledgment. 

And  here  we  may  note,  in  passing,  the  skilful  ingenuity 
and  insidiousness  of  rationalistic  methods.  The  authority 
of  the  Gospels  is  not  openly  denied,  not  even  seriously  ques- 
tioned—at  least  prima  facie  ;  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
is  skilfully  and  silently  introduced.  The  theological  aspect 
of  the  question  is  blurred  and  obscured,  and  made  to  appear 
as  one  of  mere  historical  value  and  literary  criticism.  In  a 
sense,  though  a  poor  one,  the  genuineness  of  our  Gospels  is 
admitted.  Our  Evangelists  were  not  authors,  but  collectors 
— mere  compilers  of  documents  or  fragments,  about  whose 
origin  and  history,  and,  therefore,  authority,  we  know  very 
little.  Eichhorn's  original  Gospel  had,  indeed,  Apostolic 
sanction,  but  was  composed  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  recensional  manipu- 
lations of  Marsh  and  Gratz.  The  ultimate  authority  of  the 
Gospels  is  shifted  from  the  Apostles,  and  made  to  rest  upon 
pre-Evangelic  writers,  whose  names  tradition  has  not 
thought  fit  to  record.  Instead  of  the  testimonies  of  three 
independent  witnesses  whose  names  are  familiar,  and 
whose  character  for  tiuth,  honesty,  and  candour,  are  easily 

1  Les  Bvangilcs,  p.  177  ;  1877. 
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demonstrable,  the  scene  is  changed  to  a  dim  twilight  and 
shadowy  region,  where  all  is  darkness  and  mist,  and 
everything  unknown  and  unknowable. 

We  need  have  no  fear  in  conceding  that  this  hypothesis 
can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  account  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  coincidences  and  differences  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  suppose  fifty  documents  as  five,  and  no  fnore 
difficulty  in  having  them  in  Aramaic  rather  than  in  Greek,  if 
so  we  prefer.  In  both  cases  there  is  exactly  the  same  and 
only  proof — the  feeble  imaginings  of  theorists.  Difticulties 
are  no  objection  here  ;  rather  they  would  seem  a  speciality. 
There  is  always  in  stock  a  large  and  varied  selection  of 
documents  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  really  no  difficulty  is 
insuperable.  So  far  it  may  have  the  merit  of  adequacy  as 
it  certainly  has  of  adaptability.  But  its  truth  does  not, 
therefore,  become  apparent.  It  may  be  a  possible  solution, 
at  most  a  probable,  but  not  necessarily  the  true  and  correct 
one.  Adequacy  is  not  the  only  test  of  merit,  and  there  are 
other  conditions  to  be  complied  with  before  a  theory  so 
adaptable  and  capable  of  adjustment  can  be  accepted.  The 
question  at  issue  is  practically  the  origin  of  our  Gospels, 
a  purely  historical  matter;  and,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  little  room,  and  less  desire,  for  speculative 
ox  a  priori  reasoning-  We  want  historical  proofs.  Facts 
are  wanted, not  empty  statements  or  theoretic  speculations; 
and  the  theory  which  would  win  for  itself  common  accep- 
tance must  not  merely  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
problem,  but  strike  its  roots  into  the  historical  environment 
of  the  years  which  saw  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

But  so  far  is  this  theory  from  having  any  historical  founda- 
tion that  all  antiquity  would  seem  in  blissful  ignorance  either 
of  Eichhorn's  documents  or  Schleirmacher's  fragments.  The 
Gospels  make  no  mention  of  them,  nor  do  they  show  any 
trace  of  such  a  stiff  and  compilatory  origin.  Incomplete  and 
inexhaustive  they  may  be,  fragmentary  in  a  sense,  if  you 
wish ;  but  running  through  each  and  all  is  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  unity  of  style  entirely  at  variance  with  such  a 
mosaic  origin.    Similar  in  general  tone  and  character  are 
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all  three  ;  yet  each  is  marked  by  its  own  individuality  in 
style  and  composition  and  method  of  narration.  Each  was 
written  for  a  special  purpose,  each  addressed  to  a  particular 
Churcli,  and  each  called  forth  by  distinct  needs  and  cxit:;en- 
cies.'  And  this  individualism  in  style  and  character  and 
purpose  is  in  direct  op[)Osition  and  Hat  contradiction  of  a 
supposition  which  would  lower  them  to  the  level  of  patch- 
work, and  make  them,  as  Sanday  remarks,  the  product  of 
scissors  and  paste.  Even  St.  Luke,  who,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Gospel,  speaks  of  the  sources  upon  which  he  was  depen- 
dent, is  wholly  silent  about  primitive  documents  or  pre- 
Evangelic  writings.  And  Tbeophilus,  whom  he  addresses, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  already  instructed  in  the  truth  ; 
and  not  from  books  or  writings,  but  from  oral  tradition  or 
teaching  (Ko.TrjKiiOij';),-  which  more  than  once  is  hinted  at  as 
the  source  or  fountain  whence  our  Gospels  are  derived.* 

Nor  are  the  fathers  any  more  enlightened  on  the  point. 
The  Apostolic  fatliers,  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  and  living  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  must  have  known, 
or  at  least  have  heard  of  such  writings.  Yet  in  their  works, 
as  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  never  a  word, 
not  even  a  mention,  of  such  veritable  treasures.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  their  successors  in  the  third  and  fourth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Nor  does  anyone,  as  far  as  history 
records,  ever  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  such  productions 
until  we  come  to  the  present  age  of  discovery  and  invention. 
A  passage  from  Epihanius '  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  give 
some  colour  to  the  hypothesis,  where  speaking  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels  he  employs  the  expression  e'^  uutt/s  t»)9  7r>;y.}s 
—  'from  the  same  fountain.'  But,  at  the  very  most,  the 
words  are  ambiguous,  indecisive  ;  and  in  the  context,  if  he 
is  not  speaking  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Gospels  but  of 
their  earthly  source,  bis  words  suit  better  an  oral  than  a 
written  one.''    On  the  contrary,  what  he,  in  harmony  with 

'  LaiiiT,  hil  rod  notion,  Vari  II.  cliap.  ii.  pp.  '213-2^4. 

5  St.  Luke  i.  Acts  xx.  20  ;  xxviii.  ."30, 

*  Haereii,  51,  6. 

«  Speaker')  Commenlanj,  \.  T.,  vol.  i.  p.  li ;  Wcstcott,  Study  nf  ih*  Gmpeh, 
p.  203. 
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the  other  fathers,  does  say  would  seem  at  once  destructive 
of  a  written  origin.  Papias,'  who  lived  not  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  Evangelists,  tells  us  that  St.  Mark  derived  his 
Gospel  from  St.  Peter,  whose  interpreter  he  was.  Irenseus^ 
speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  the  illuminator  of  St.  Luke,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  adduce  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Pantaenus,  and  John  the  Elder,  for  the 
independence  and  authenticity  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.^ 
Historically  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation,  not  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  a  proof  worth  consideration  for  the 
prolific  assumptions  of  Eichhorn  and  his  imitators.  On  the 
contrary,  the  little  that  can  be  gleaned  from  their  writings 
seems  steadily  and  decisively  against  the  theory.  So  much 
so,  that  so  careful  and  guarded  a  critic  as  Professor  Norton 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that  '  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  the  narratives  contained  in  the  first 
three  Gospels  were  such  as  had  been  orally  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  and  that  Matthew  wrote  down  what  he  preached, 
and  Mark  and  Luke  what  they  had  heard,'  * 

And  this  very  silence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  character  and  nature  of  these 
documents.  The  Original  Gospel  must  have  been  a  work 
of  great  authority.  This  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  frequently  copied,  and  finally  made  the  basis  of  the 
canonical  Gospels.  That  it  was  so,  however,  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Eichhorn  and  Marsh.  Eichhorn  says  it  was  a  work 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Apostles  ;  and  Marsh, 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  says  '  it  was  drawn  up  from 
communications  made  by  the  Apostles,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  only  a  work  of  good  authority,  but  a  work  which  was 
thought  worthy  of  furnishing  materials  to  any  of  the 
Apostles  who  had  formed  the  resolution  of  writing  a  more 
complete  history.''  Nor  are  Schleirmacher  and  Kenan  less 
exacting  in  their  demands  as  to  the  reputable  character  of 


1  Norton,  itriiHinciwss  of  llic  Goapeh,  second  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  '271-283. 

2  Eiisebins.  E.H.V.  8." 
Kiiabunbaucr,  St.  Matthew,  Introdnctien. 

*  (fciMiiiciicaa  pf  the  Oo.tpcis,  vol.  i.  p.  'JSO. 

•  Mavdli's  Dissertation,  p.  30o. 
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the  '  odds  and  ends  '  out  of  which  they  would  compose  our 
Gospels.  The  original  work  was  frequently  translated — 
copies  of  it  in  Greek  or  Aramaic  were  in  possession  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  Churches.  It  went  through  many 
editions,  and  must  have  been  extremely  popular.  It 
enjoyed  a  pretty  large  circulation  ;  it  was  highly  thought 
of  by  the  Apostles ;  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  present 
Gospels  ;  and  was  everywhere  received  with  joy  by  the 
early  Christians.  How  is  it  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  a  document  so  important,  so  valuable,  and  so 
widely  spread  and  read?  We  hear  and  read  of  heretical 
corruptions,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion.  Numerous  apocryphal  Gospels  too  have 
lloated  down  to  us,  and  so  have  many  literary  frauds 
aiid  forgeries  of  little  or  no  importance.  Even  our  present 
canonical  Gospels,  which  are  but  fifth-rate,  or  eiglith-rate, 
transcripts  have  managed  to  survive.  But  of  this  Original 
Gospel,  once  the  only  Evangelic  writing,  copies  of  which 
were  in  existence  wherever  Christianity  had  been  preached, 
which  embodied  for  Christians  everything  and  all  things 
they  held  near  and  dear,  there  is  now  not  the  slightest 
trace.  It  has  vanished  quite.  No  such  work  has  been 
preserved,  no  trace  of  such  a  work  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is  not 
mentioned,  or  quoted,  referred  to,  or  made  use  of  in  any 
work  of  antiquity.  It  would  have  been  the  last  work  to 
perish  had  it  ever  existed,  and,  from  its  nature,  the  most 
likely  to  leave  its  impress  behind.  And  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  it,  no  mention  of  it,  no  use  of  it,  makes  it  all 
but  certain  that  no  such  work  ever  existed  outside  tlie 
imaginations  of  men  such  as  Marsh  and  Kenan  and  their 
followers.' 

]^ut  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  constant  editing  and  trans- 
lating a  likely  method  of  procedure  in  the  circumstances  ? 
At  present  it  is  but  too  true  that  of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end,  when  editions  and  revisions  are  appearing 
every  other  day  in  quick  and  rapid  succession.    But  was  it 


'  Ul(-hau.-*cu,  On  the  (Joipelt,  Tol.  i.  p.  ^3. 
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so  in  the  early  centuries  ?  Was  it  so  in  the  circumstances 
which  saw  the  rise  of  our  Gospels  ?  Was  it  so  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ?  Not  at  all.  There  were  not 
the  facilities.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  authors  and 
pu  jlishers,  or  of  printing  presses  and  typewriters  ;  and  even 
if  they  were  it  is  very  uncertain  how  far  their  services  might 
have  been  requisitioned.  The  Jews  were  never  a  remarkably 
literary  people.  They  had  no  profane  literature.  For  them 
their  Scriptures,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  had  been  all  sufficient  and  satisfying,  and  whatever 
intellect  there  was  in  the  country  had  been  always  monopo- 
lised in  their  elucidation  and  interpretation.  And  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  the  Jews,  like  most  people  of  the  time, 
would  have  preferred  to  rely  upon  their  retentive  memories 
than  trust  to  fading  scrolls  or  perishable  manuscipts.  All 
along  from  the  days  of  Moses  the  vowel  sounds  had  been  a 
matter  of  memory  and  oral  tradition,  so  also  had  been  their 
comments  and  interpretations  upon  the  Sacred  Books.  It  was 
not  uatil  many  years  after  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
that  they  took  with  anything  like  frequency  to  writing,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  changed  circumstances,  the  loss  of 
their  independence  and  consequent  dispersion.  From  the 
time  of  Esdras,  whatever  writings  appeared  among  them 
became  known  for  the  most  part  through  Alexandrine  trans- 
lators, and  in  Greek ;  and  the  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  vowel  points,  not  to  speak  of  the  late  origin 
of  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the  Mischna  and  the  Gemera, 
attest  the  same  truth.  At  the  time  of  Christ  as  of  old  the 
motto  amongst  the  Scribes  and  Rabbins  had  been  '  commit 
nothing  to  writing,'  and  when  the  ancient  rule  or  custom 
was  departed  from  it  was  only  slowly  and  with  much 
reluctance. 

And  if  this  were  true  of  the  learned,  of  the  masters  and 
teachers,  it  would  be  still  more  true  of  the  humbler  classes, 
whence,  for  the  most  part,  though  not  exclusively,  the  early 
Christian  converts  were  drawn.  Among  them  the  art  of  writ- 
ing would  necessarily  be  rare.  Tradition,  ever  the  dominant 
factor  amongst  the  learned  and  the  leisured  would  of  necessity 
communicate  itself  to  the  people  and  stamp  out  whatever 
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promptings  there  might  be  to  hterary  effort.  Yet  with 
everything  exactly  the  reverse,^  with  a  nou-Hterary  people 
and  a  people  of  very  little  literary  activity,  with  none  of  the 
facilities  and  less  of  the  needs  of  modern  times,  the  patrons 
of  this  system  would  conjure  up  for  us  a  nation  and  a  people 
as  much  given  to  writing  and  publication  as  a  country  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
printing  press.  No  one  will  accuse  Bleek  *  of  rigidity  and 
rigorism  in  dealing  with  our  Gospels  or  of  bias  and  prejudice 
in  favour  of  those  who  refuse  to  depart  from  tradition,  but 
few  will  find  fault  with  the  truth  of  his  judgment  when  be 
said  that  more  had  been  done  for  this  hypothesis  by  confident 
self-assertion  than  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  adjustability  of  this  system,  that  it 
can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  account  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Synoptic  phenomena.  But  there  will  be  need  of  considerable 
pressure,  and  in  the  strain  it  is  not  always  easy  to  steer  clear 
of  contradictions.^  Of  the  pressure  needed  to  bring  it  into 
touch  with  the  difficulties  it  attempts  to  solve,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  its  extreme  artificiality,  its  jaggedness 
and  angularity  at  almost  every  step.  Where  everything 
was  gratuitous  one  might  have  expected  a  theory  more 
carefully  developed,  less  stiff  and  stilted,  and  at  least 
free  from  inconsistencies.  Yet  the  result  is  a  series 
of  skilful  documentary  manipulations,  so  arbitary  and 
fanciful  as  to  at  once  arouse  suspicion.  On  their  own 
showing  the  Original  Gospel  was  a  document  of  great 
authority.  It  had  been  translated  more  than  once.  Copies 
had  been  made  of  it  apparently  without  end,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  short  years  it  had  passed  through  some 
several  recensions  and  editions.  It  went  wherever  Christianity 
was  preached  and  everywhere  was  apparently  well  received. 
Clearly  it  was  a  work  of  such  a  nature  as  would  be  jealously 
guarded  and  carefully  watched  over.  Yet  it  was  being  con- 
stantly changed  and  altered,  added  to  and  subtracted  from, 


'  Jieseler,  p.  •')9,  et  siq. 

'  Introduction  to  ^V.  T. ,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

»  Olshausen,  Oh  Iht  Gospeli.  vol  i.  p.  33. 
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notwithstanding  its  unique  importance  and  the  interests  of 
which  it  treated.  It  was  of  such  authority  as  everywhere  to 
be  received,  yet  so  defective  as  to  be  changed  by  everyone 
into  whose  hands  it  chanced  to  come.  Either  it  was  highly 
thought  of,  or  had  little  or  no  authority.  If  the  latter,  it 
could  never  have  enjoyed  the  popularity  it  is  credited  with 
much  less  have  been  the  basis  of  our  present  Gospels  ;  if  the 
former,  how  account  for  the  constant  alteration  and  repairing 
it  seemed  ever  undergoing?  Evidently  the  two  assumptions 
are  inconsistent,  incompatible,  and  cannot  possibly  cohere 
together.  Whichever  way  it  turns  the  theory  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  in  any  of  its  arbitrary  forms  lacks  the 
cohesion  necessary  for  acceptance. 

The  circumstances,  too,  which  called  forth  this  mysterious 
document,  its  aims  and  object,  would  seem  strangely  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  that  period.  It  could  not 
have  been,  as  is  sometimes  hinted  at,^  to  furnish  materials  for 
subsequent  and  more  full  and  detailed  narratives.  If  so, 
wliy  translate  it  while  still  in  such  a  crude  and  meagre 
state  ?  and  where  was  the  need  for  hurry  or  anxiety,  when 
th<\  Apostles  were  still  alive  from  whom  more  ample  and 
fuller  information  could  be  had  for  the  asking  ?  And  see,  too, 
in  what  a  strange  mode  of  procedure  the  supposition  would 
involve  the  first  Evangelist.  The  Original  Gospel,  we 
are  told,  had  Apostolic  sanction,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  fragment  of  Apostolic  teaching  whose  matter 
was  therefore  originally  supplied  by  the  Apostles.  Is  it 
likely  that  St.  Matthew,  coming  to  write  his  Gospel,  would 
consult  a  document  much  of  whose  material  he  may  himself 
have  furnished.  The  Hebrew  Evangelist  was  an  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  events  narrated  in  his 
Gospel  of  the  miracles  and  discourses.  Yet  this  theory 
would  make  him  seek  his  facts,  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord, 
from  Jewish  converts,  of  whom  he  himself  may  have  been 
the  father  in  the  faith.  And  the  same  is  true  in  a  much 
similar  sense  of  Bt.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  They  had  the 
Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  and  the  others  to  consult 


^  Marsh's  Dissertation. 
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and  seek  information  from.  It  is  scarcely  probable  tbey 
would  have  contented  tbemselves  with  second-hand  evidence 
when  they  could  so  easily  have  obtained  the  testimonies  of 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  as  the  Apostles  were. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  inconsistencies.  But  enough  has 
been  said,  we  think,  on  a  theory  which  is  now  referred  to 
more  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  cjuestion  of  the 
origin  of  our  Gospels,  rather  than  as  a  form  of  solution 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  formal  refutation. 

Thomas  J.  Butler. 
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DOCUMENTS 

GI.ASaOW  UNIVEBSITT  AND   THE  POPE 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  most  graceful  and 
elegant  Latin  letter  in  which  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  Jubilee  festivities,  expresses  its  thanks 
to  the  Holy  See  for  its  foundation  by  Nicholas  V.,  and 
invites  his  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  honour  its  members 
by  taking  some  share  in  their  celebration.  We  give  also 
the  gracious  reply  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  was  much 
pleased  to  receive  an  address  from  a  body  that  is  almost 
exclusively  Protestant ; — 

POMTIFICI  MAXIMO 
VIRO  SANCTISSIMO,  REVERENDISSIMO,  ERUDITISSIMO 

LEO  XIII. 

UNIVERSITAS  TOTA  GLASGUENSIS  CANCELLARIUS  RECTOR 
PROFOSSORES  GRADUATI  STUDENTES  SALUTEM 

In  multo  nostro  gaudio — ^quippe  mox  ferias  saeculares  celebra- 
turis — illud  potissimum  gratis  animis  recordari  libet  quod  amplam 
hanc  Universitatem,  copiis  omnibus  hodie  ingenii  atque  operum 
instructam,  ab  ipsa  sede  Apostolica  profectam,  et  cum  amantis- 
sima  Pontificis  Maximi  commendatione  institutam,  a  maioribus 
accepimus. 

Devotissimus  enim  ille  Pontifex,  Nicolaus  Quintus,  anno 
incarnationis  Dominicae  millesimo  quadringeutesimo  quinqua- 
gesimo  prime,  summum  suum  in  Scotos  atque  artes  amorem 
praeferens,  luminibus  ipse  omnibus  et  ingenii  et  liberalium 
artium  illustrissimus,  studium  apud  nos  Generale  institui,  et 
doctores  magistvos  studentesque  nostros  libertatibus  omnibus 
quae  in  studio  civitatis  suae  Bononiensis  concessae  fuerant, 
gaudere  atque  uti  voluit. 

Quod  tantuni  beneficium  cum  sicut  pia  filia  raatri  carissimae 
acceptum  referamus,  illud  nos  decere  arbitrabamur,  ut  Sancti- 
tatem  tuara  participem  fore  nostris  gaudiis  speranius,  meritasque 
Sedi  Apostolicae  gi-ates  pro  tanto  merito  proferamus. 

Oramus  igitur  ut  hanc  nostram  felicitatem  auctoritate  tua 
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curaulare  dignuris ;  et  si  per  tempora  hacc  iiiiqua,  pci-  tot  maris 
et  viarura  difficiiltates,  non  poterit  fieri  ut  Beatitudo  tua  adsistat 
feriantibus,  optamus,  saltern  fore  ut  per  aliuui  quenidam  bene- 
volum  tuum  in  nos  aniumm  sigaifices,  ot  Universitatem  banc 
nostram,  ab  erudito  Nicolao  erectam,  a  Jacobo  Scotoruin  Rege 
I'otain,  a  Gulicltno  Episcopo  Glasguensi  curataiu  atque  defensaiu, 
a  niultis  denique  regibus  nostris  multis  auctam  beneliciis,  eruditis- 
simus  ipse,  litterarumque  Latinarum  cultor  elegantissirnus,  pro 
bumanitate  tua  ainpHlicare  velis  atquu  ad  nova  usque  saucula 
commendare. 

Datum  Glasguac,  Idibus  Maiis  MCMI. 

Praefectcs  kt  Vice-Cancellabius. 

v.  c.  herberto  story  rraefecto  et  vice-cancellario  item 
rector!  atquk  audxtorijius  universitatis  studiorujl 
glasguensib  (glasgow) 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

lucundas  scito  Nobis  communes  littcras  vestras  luissc. 
Memoriam  beneliciorum  colere,  multoquc  magis  ferre  prae  so 
palam  ac  libere,  virtus  est  non  humilia  nec  angusta  sentientis 
animi :  atque  istiusmodi  virtutem  libet  quidcm  in  vobis  agnoscere, 
studiorum  optimorum  ingeniique  decora  praeclare  cumulantem. 
Quod  enim  Lyceum  magnum,  ubi  vestra  omnium  desudafc  industria 
debet  Apostolicae  Sedi  origines  suas,  idcirco  sub  solemnia  cius 
saecularia  ad  romanum  Pontiticem  vestra  provolavit  cogitatio 
memor,  atque  ultro  arcessivistis  Nosni'^tipsos  in  lactitiao 
societatem,  tamquam  desidei'aturi  aliquid,  si  voluntatis  Nostrae 
signilicationc  in  hoc  tempore  caruissetis.  liquidcm  gratum 
habemus  facimusque  plurimi  tale  oliiciura  humanitatis  cum 
iudicii  aequitatc  conjunctum.  Memoria  autcm  vctera  repetentes, 
utique  diversamur  apud  vos  animo  per  hos  dies,  reique  tam  utiliter 
a  Nicolao  V.  Pontiticc  maximo  institutau  cogitations  delectamur. 
Quo  quidem  institute  ccrte  maguus  ilie  decessor  Noster  de 
Scotorum  genere  immortaliter  meruit ;  praetcrcaque  et  ipse  in 
aperto  posuit,  romani  pontilicatus  virtutem  in  clcgantiara 
doctrinae,  in  studia  ingenuarum  artium,  quibus  nia.Kime  rcljus 
alitur  bumanitas  gentium,  ad  incrementum  suaptu  natura  intlucru. 
Cetera  istud  maiorum  disciplinarum  nobilc  domicilium  constanter 
tiorere  cupimus  salutariura  ubcrtate  fructuum  ct  gloria  nominis  : 
Deumque  omnipotentem  comprccamur,  ut  doctos  labores  vcstros 

VOL.  X.  i' 
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omnium  genere  ad  veritatem  dirigere,  vosque  universes  perfecta 
Nobiscum  caritate  coniungere  benigne  velit. 

Datum  Eomae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  IX  lunii  Anno  MDCCCCI. 
Pontificatus  Nostri  vicesimo  quarto. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

JUBILEE   VISITS   MADE  PKOCESSIONALLY 

LiMERici,  4  Mali,  1901. 

Eminentissime  Domine, 

Quam  in  singulis  bujus  dioecesis  paroeciis  ruralibus  plerumque 
singulae  tan  turn  ecclesiae  existant,  et  ex  alia  parte  masime  conferat 
ad  augendum  volentiuiii  Jubilaeum  lucrari  numerum  et  ad  pieta- 
tem  fidelium  fovendam  si  visitationes  ecclesiarum  processionaliter 
fiant,  ausim  ab  Eminentia  Tua  exquirere  utruum  mibi  liceat  visita- 
tionum  numerum  reducere  in  favorem  eoruni  qui  ecclesiam  suam 
parochialem,  in  locis  ubi  unica  existat,  hoc  modo  visiteut,  scilicet, 
processionaliter,  duce  parocho,  in  ecclesiam  ingrediantur,  tunc 
egressi  circuitum  ecclesiae,  hymnos  cantando,  vel  preces  effun- 
dendo  per  viam  aliquanto  longiorem  faciaut,  et  sic  deinceps  donee 
quatuor  visitationes  singulis  vicibus  absolutae  fuerint. 

Quod  si  stricte  loquendo  fieri  non  potest,  forsan  Sanctitas  Sua 
pdo  sua  benevolentia,  babita  hujus  regionis  circumstantiarum 
ratione,  illud  tanquam  favorem  specialem  concedere  diguabitur. 

Quae  dum  scribo,  precor  Deum  ut  Eminentiam  Tuam  diu 
sospitem  servet. 

Eminentiae  Tuae 

Humillimus  et  addictissimus  servus  in  Cbristo, 

^  Edvaedus  Thomas, 

Epiacopm  Limcricoisis. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria,  perlectis  expositis,  ad  praemissa  res- 
pondet :  Ubi  una  tantum  ecclesia  potuit  designari  eaque  proces- 
sionaliter sit  visitanda,  non  est  opus  ut  introitu  ct  exitu  pluries 
eadem  die  visitetur. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Sacra  Poenitentiaria  die  30  Maii  1901. 

Gratis. 

D.  Mannajoli,  S.  p.  Canon. 

E.  Cell:,  S.  P.  Substit. 
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THE  CAPUCHINS  AND  THE  HOLT  OFFICE 

K  S.  K.  UNIV.  INQUIblTIONE 

DECERNITUR  I'KIVILEGIUM  GLIM  MINISTKIS  I'HOVINCIALIliUS  ULTlU 
MONTES  ORDINIS  MIN.  CAl'UCf.  CONCHSbUM  PKOCEDENDI  IK 
CAUSIb  AU  b.  OFl'ICIfM  I'KKTINENTIBUS,  NON  AJIl'LIUb  KXIb- 
TERE 

Minister  Generalis  Ordinis  Min.  Cap.,  sub  die  12  Jan.  1900, 
S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitioni  exposuit,  quod  Ordo  Cap.  Decfeto  diei 
3  Julii  1625  a  S.  Sede  obtinuerat  Indultum,  vi  cujus  INIinistris 
Provincialibus  ultra  Montes  concedebatur  facultas  piocedendi 
contra  suos  subditos  in  Causis  ad  5.  Ollicium  spectantibus  in  locis 
ubi  haereses  impune  grassarentur,  ct  Sanctum  OfHcium  Inqui- 
sitionis,  nec  per  Inquisitores,  nec  per  locorum  Ordiuarios 
exercerctur. 

Exhibuit  eidem  S.  Inquisitioni  omnia  documenta  hocce  Indul- 
tum concernentia,  quae  referentur  in  Bullario,  Capuc. 'tom.  I. 
pp.  73,74,  idcst  tcxtum  ejusdem  Indulti,  una  cum  variis  instruc- 
tionibus  et  notis,  quil)us  dcterminatur  modus,  quo  baecce  facultas 
in  praxim  deducenda  est,  et  etiam  citantur  casus,  in  quibus 
Ministri  Provinciales  ultra  Montes  tali  privilegio  usi  sunt. 

Cum  vero  subortum  esset  dubium,  utrum  in  hocce  privilegio 
comprchenderetur  etiam  casus  sollicitationis  ad  turpia  in  Confes- 
sione  etc.,  idem  Minister  Generalis  bac  super  re  authenticum  a 
S.  Officio  imploravit  rcsponsum. 

Porro,  sub  die  29  Januarii  vertentis  anni,  S.  ODicium  super 
expositum  dubium  sequens  dcdit  Decrctum,  quo  negative  respon- 
detur  ad  casum  et  simul  declaratur,  pi'ivilegium  suppositum  non 
amplius  existere. 

dkcri.;tum  s.  officii 
Roma  li  29  Gennajo  1901. 

Con  lettcra  de  12  Gennajo  dell'anno  scorso  la  P.  V.  Ema  nulla 
supposizione  che  sia  tuttora  in  vigore  un  privilegio  accordata  nol 
1625  dalla  Suprema  Congregazionc  del  S.  U.  a  codesto  Ordine 
Religiose  '  ut  in  locis  ubi  baereses  impunc  grassantur  ct  S.  Inqui- 
bitionis  otiicium  nec  per  Jnquisitores  nec  per  locorum  Urdinarius 
exercetur,  contra  proprios  subditos,  in  causis  ad  S.  Ollicium 
spectantibus,  procedere  (Superiores)  possint,'  domandava  sc  tal 
privilc't^'io  si  cslendcsse  ancbo  al  delitto  di  sollocitazione. 

Discuatfa  la  Causa  ucUa  Congregazioue  di  ler.       23  coir.,  gU 
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Erai.  e  Emi.  Signori  Cardd.  Inqri.  Genii  hanno  decretato  :  '  Nega- 
tive, et  privilegium  de  quo  serrao,  non  existere.' 

Tanto  lo  scrivente  ha  il  doveve  di  portare  a  notizia  della  P.  V. 
Ema  e  con  sensi  della  piii  distinta  stinna  ha  I'onore  di  potersi 
raffermare. 

Delia  P.  V.  Ema 

Devmo  servo 
Casimiro  Abcivescovo  di  Lepanto,  Assessore. 

LEXTEE,  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  LEO  XIII.  TO  THE  CARDINAL 
PATKIARCH  OF  LISBON 

EX  ACTIS  LEONIS  XIII.  ET  E  8ECRETAB.  BBEVIUM 

LEO  XIII  HORTATUR  LUSITANOS  UT  RELIGIOSORUM  COETUUM  JUEA 
INCOLUMITATEMQUE  NAVITER  TUEANTUR 

LEO  pp.  XIII. 

DILECTO  FILIO  NOSTRO  JOSEPH  SEBASTIANO  LIT.  bS.  XII  APOBTO- 
LORUM  S.  B.  E.  PRESBYTERO  CARDINALI  NETTO,  PATRIABCHAE 
LISBONEN.,  SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTIONEM 

In  praesenti  rerum  acerhitate,  qua  Eeligiosorum  coetus  etiam 
apud  vos  prcmuntur,  solatium  Nobis  attulerunt  singulare  virtus 
ub  industria,  quibus  ad  eorum  incolumitalem  etiuratueuda  naviter 
incumbis,  in  id  accitis  Episcopis,  atque  annitentibus  saeculari 
clero  et  fidelibus,  ex  omni  Lusitania. 

Quae  et  quanta  sint  profecto,  in  rem  cum  sacram  turn  civilem, 
eorumdem  Institutorum  merita,  domi  forisque  comparata,  non 
est  cur  multis  prosequamur,  quum  ea  non  semel  cnucleavcrimus 
praesertim  vcro  in  Epistola  ad  dilectum  Eilium  Nostrum  Cardi- 
nalem  Archiepiscopum  Parisiensem  data  die  XXIII  postremi 
Decembris. 

Illud  Nobis  potius  cordi  est,  Tibi  ceterisque  impense  gratulari, 
impertiri  laudes,  animum  addere,  concordibus  studiis  vestris 
I'elicem  ominari  cxitum.  Nostra  sane  spcs  in  ipsa  primum  caussae 
bonitate  consistit ;  deinde  vero  in  coniunctione  animorum  arctiori, 
catholicos  inter,  in  iis  provehendis  quae  iusta  et  recta  sunt, 
(juaeque  in  patriae  simul  et  Ecclesiae  cedunt  emolumentum. 

Haec  porro  ut  facilius  vobis  et  prospere  Lusitaniae  eveniant, 
l)enedictionem  Apostolicam  Tibi,  Episcopis  collegis  Tuis,  utriusque 
oi-dinis  clero  et  catholicis  universis  amantissime  impertimus. 

Datum  Eomae,  apud  S.  Petrum,  ipsa  die  Paschatis  MCMI, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  vicesimo  quarto. 

LEO  PP.  XIII.  • 
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the  pauline  privilege 

casus  circa  i'rivitiegium  i'aulinlor 
Beatissimf.  Pater, 

Episcopus  N.  N.  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provolntus,  hinnilliniG  piout 
sequitur  exponii. 

Gulielmns  R.  pvotestans,  promittens  se  catholicam  fidem 
amplexuruni  fore,  hmniliter  petit  nt  sibi  disjh'iisatio  ah  intcrpel- 
lanila  coniiigc  friore  conce.latur,  enin  iu  finom  ut  cum  iSIaria  R. 
catholica  inatrimonium  iu  facie  Ecclesiae  contiaheie  possit. 

Praedictus  Gulielauis  inatrimonium  iniverat  cum  muliero 
protestantica  coram  magistratu  civili.  Nec  ipse  vir,  nec  ipsa 
ixiulier,  uuquam  S.  Baptismum  susceperuut,  ideoque  eorum 
matrimonium  simpliciter  legitiniuin.  Postea,  obtento  divortio 
civili,  se  separarunt,  nec  ullo  modo  constat  ubiuam  terrarum  mulier 
nunc  versefcnr.  Omnes  conatus  earn  invenieudi  i'rustra  suscepti 
Hanc  ob  cansam  dispensatio  ab  interpellatione  eiiixe  rogatur. 

Et  Deus,  etc. 

Fcria  IV,  die  13  Martii  1901 
In  Congregatione  Cienerali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitiouis  coram 
EEmis.  ac  RRmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  InquisitorilMis 
habita,  propositis  praedictis  precil)us,  praeliabitoque  RR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  RR.  Patres  respondendum  mau- 
darunt  : 

'  Curet  Episcopus  conversionem  viri  et,  praevio  baptismate, 
supplicandiim  SSmo.  pro  dispensatione  al)  interpellatione,  qua- 
tenus  ex  processu  saltern  summario  constet  baptisnuim  neque 
viro  neque  mulieri  protestauticae  coUatum  fuisse  et  interpellationem 
vel  impossibilem  vel  inutilem  fore.' 

Sequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  15  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XTJl  a  R.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  babita,  SSmus.  re.^olutionera  EE.  ac  RR.  Patrum 
adprobavit  et  gratiam  concessit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  S'.  /?.  cl  U.  Inquisit.  Noinriiis. 

effects  of  the  paxtmne  privilege 
utrum  vi  privilegii  paulini  infidelis  conveksus  derelin- 
;     querr  possit  priorem  uxorem,  posterioremque  retinere, 

quin  prioi!  intekpelletur,  propter  ferk,  impossibilitatem 
Beatissime  Pater, 

N.  N.  aunos  circiter  sexaginta  natus,  natioue  Maurus  ex 
longinqua  Mauritaniae  Occidentalis  provincia,  olim  mahumetanus, 
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nunc  fidei  catholicae  cathechumenus,  gratiam  Baptismi  postulat ; 
at  Diatiimonio  quondam  in  sua  patria  valide  inito  cum  uxore 
infideli  sectae  Mahumetanoium  ligatus,  novam  uxorem  eiusdem 
sectae  ex  hoc  nunc  a  vigintiquinque  annis  in  nostra  regione 
migratus  duxit,  de  qua  sex  filios  filiasve  adhuc  vivos  habuit,  et 
quam  proinde  derelinquere  illi  durissimum  esset,  nec  sine  scandalo 
quodam  posset. 

Nulla  prorsus  possil)ilitas  illi  remanet  primam  uxorem  in  sua 
patria  relictam,  ibique  alio  viro  nuptam,  adeundi  ad  earn  interpel- 
landam  :  obstacula  plane  insuperabilia  sunt,  quia  pars  infidelis 
degit  in  longinquissimis,  hostilibus  ac  barbaris  provinciis,  ubi 
nuUo  Christiano  ne  aditus  quidem  pateat ;  et  alia  ex  parte  nulla 
adesset  spes  earn  a  suo  secundo  marito  arripiendi  christianamque 
ad  fidem  adducendi. 

Et  Deus,  etc. 

Feria  IV,  die  13  Mnrtii  1901 
In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab 
EEmis.  ac  REmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus 
habita,  propositis  praedictis  precibus,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  respondendum  man- 
darunt : 

'  Modo  ex  processu  saltem  summario  constet  interpellationem 
vel  impossibilem  vel  inutileni  fore,  supplicandum  SSmo.  pro 
petita  dispensatione.' 

Sequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  15  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII,  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Oflicii  habita,  S8mus.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  EE. 
Patrum  adprobavit  et  petitam  gratiam  concessit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  iS'.  B.  ct  U.  Ljiiisit.  Kotorius. 

CONDEMNATION  OF    NEW  DEVOTIONS 

DAMNATU7;     QUILIHET     CULTUS     EEOA     DEVOTIONEM     SIC  DICTAM 
'  iMANUS  I'OTENTIS  '  (mANO  PODEKOSA) 

Beatissimo  Padre, 

II  Vescovo  della  diocesi  di  L.  in  America,  prostrato  ai  piedi 
della  S.  V.  domanda,  uniibnente  se  possa  considerarsi  lecita  una 
carta  divozione  detta  della  Memo  j^odcrbsa.  Essa  consiste  in 
immagini  e  medaglie,  venute  dall'Europa,  che  rappresentano  una 
ptiano  aperta  con  entrovi  una  piaga  ed  avente  sulle'punte  delle  dita 
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le  immagini  del  Bambino  Gesu,  di  Maria  SS.,  di  S.  Gioacchino  e 
di  S.  Anna. 
Che  ecc. 

Fcria  IV,  die  13  Martii  1901 

In  Congi-egatioue  Generali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab 
EEmis.  et  RRmis.  DD.  Caidinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribua 
habita,  propositis  suprascriptis  precibus,  praehabitoque  RR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  EEnii.  ac  RRini.  Patres  respondendum  man- 
darunt  : 

'  Imaginem  praedictam  esse  pvaedamnatam  a  Concilio  Triden- 
tino  ;  et  caret  Episcopus  ut  destruantur  imagines,  numismata  et 
quodcumque  scriptum,  sen  precandi  formula,  ad  dictam  devo- 
tionem  pertinentia.' 

Sequenti  vero  feria  VI  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in  solita 
audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  R.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac 
RR.  Patrum  adp'roi^avit. 

I.  Can.  M.\NCiNi,  S.  B.  et  (J.  Inquisit.  Notarius. 

CONDEMNATION   OF    NEV/  DEVOTIONS 

non  puobatur  n'ov.v  df.votio  dicta  :  '  nova  chux  i.mjracl'r,.a.t.\e 

conceptionis  ' 

Beatissimo  Padre, 

L'Arcivescovo  di  N.  nello  Americho,  prostrate  ai  piedi  della 
S.  v.,  umilmente  espone  che  un  nuovo  articolo  di  divozione  e 
state  ivi  messo  in  commercio  sotto  il  nome  di  Niiova  Croce  della 
Tmmacolata  Concezionc.  E'una  medaglia  in  forma  di  croce,  por- 
tante  la  immagine  non  di  N.  S.  G.  C,  ma  della  Immacolata  da 
una  parte  e  de'  Sacri  Cuori  col  monogramma  della  B.  V.  daU'aitra. 
Chiede  percio  I'oracola  della  S.  V.  se  siffata  divozione  possa  o  pur 
no  approvarsi. 

Che  ecc. 

Feria  IV,  die  13  Marlii  1901 
In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab 
EEmis.  ac  RRmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus 
habita,  propositis  supradictis  precibus,  praehabitoque  RR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto  iidem  EE.  ac  RR.  Patres  respondendum  raan- 
darunt  : 

'  Devotionem  praedictam,  uti  est,  non  o«se  probandum.' 
Sequenti    vero    feria   V'l    eiusdem    mensis   et    amii,  in 
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solita  audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII,  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  resolntionem  EE.  et 
RE.  Patrum  adprobavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini  S.  B.  et  U.  Iiiqnisit.  Notarius. 

certain  powers  of  the  vic ar-geweral 

conceditur  vicariis  gen.  epi.  n.  ut  ipso  absentr  vel  impedito, 
delegare  p03sint  confessaeios  ad  excipiendas  denuncia- 
tiones  sollicitationis 

Beatissime  Patrr, 

Archiepiscopus  N.  N.,  ad  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  provolutus, 
humilitev  quae  sequuntur  exponit  : 

Instructio  B.  C.  Inquisitionis  14  lulii  1753  uegat  Vicariis 
Epfiscopoium  i'acultatem  dele^'andi  confessarium  nt  denuntiationem 
excipiat  sollicitationis  ad  turpia.  lam  vero  saepe  occurrit  vel 
occuiTeve  potest,  ut  Episcopus  nh  nvbe  residentiali  absit,  vel  domi 
aegrotet,  vel  alio  quocumqiie  modo  impediatur,  et  interim  casus 
sit  urgeutior,  ita  ut  coniessarius  qui  delegationem  petit,  nequeat 
eum  adire.  Hac  de  causa  a  Sanctitate  Yestra  humiliter  rogo 
praedictam,  facultatem,  qua  Yicarii  Generales  buius  Arcbidioe- 
ceseos  delegare  possiut  in  casibus  necessariis  simplices  confessarios 
ut  de-mmtiaiiones  excipiant. 

Quod  et  Deus  etc. 

Feria  IV,  die  20  Mm-tii,  1901 

In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis  ab  EEmis. 
ab  EEmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  babita, 
propositis  supvadictis  precibus,  praebabitoque  EE.  DD.  Consul- 
torum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  rescribendum  manda- 
runt : 

'  Supplicandum  SSmo.  juxta  preces.' 

Sequent!  vero  feria  VI,  die  22  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Jjeonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  a  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  petitani  gi  atiam  benigne 
concessit. 

I.  Can.  M.\Nf'iNi,  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisit.  Notarius. 
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POPE  L£0  XIII.  PRAISES  THE  GREGORIAN  CHANT  OF 

SOLESMES 

LEO    XIII    PROBAT    T.AUDATQUE    LABORES    BEN'EDICTINORUiM  CIRCA 
CANTUII    OREGORIANCM,    QURM    OMNEft    LIBEItK    COLERE  I'OS 
SCNT,  ETC. 

LEO  PP.  xrir. 

DII.ECTO  FILIO  RELIGIOSO  ViRO   P.AUF.O   DELATTE   O.  S.   B.  ABBATI 
SOLESMENSI. 

Dilecte  Fili,  saluteni  et  Apostolicam  henedictionem. 
Nos  quideiu  et  novimus  et  alias  laudavimus  positaiu  a  vol)is 
intelligenter  operam  in  scientia  eoium  concentuuin  sacrovum,  de 
quibus  memoriae  est  prodituin,  ad  magnum  Gregorium  referendos 
esse  auctorem. 

Similique  ratione  nou  potest  Nobis  non  piobai  i  vcster  ille  in 
conquirendis  vulgandisque  veteril)us  de  eo  genere  monumentis 
tarn  operopo  tamque  constanter  insumptus  lalior.  Qnornni  labo- 
runi  fiuctns  vai-ios  vidennis  iis  consignatos  voluminibus  nee  sane 
paucis,  quae  Nobis  grato  admoduni  munere  divovsis  temporibus 
misistis,  quaeque  late  iam,  ut  accepimus,  in  luce  atque  oculis 
hominum  versantur,  ac  iimltifariam  quotidiano  recipiuntur  usu. 
Omnino  quidquid  suscipitur  studii  in  bac  illustranda  augendaquo 
ritiium  sanctissimorum  comite  atque  adiutrice  disciplina,  dandum 
laudi  est,  non  solum  propter  ingenium  ot  industriam,  sed  etiam, 
quod  longe  mains,  propter  speratum  divini  cultus  incrementum. 
Siquidem  gregoriana  concentus  prudentissinie  sunt  sapiontis- 
simeque  ad  illuminandum  verborum  sontentias  inventi,  atque 
inest  in  eis,  si  modo  adhibeantur  perite,  magna  vis  et  mirilica 
quaedam  mixta  gr-avitati  suavitas,  quae  facile  illapsa  audientium 
in  auimos  pios  ciere  motus  cogitationesque  salutares  alere  tempes- 
tive  queat.  Quotquot  igitur  sunt,  praesortim  ex  alterutro  ordiun 
Cleri,  qui  se  posse  aliquid  in  hac  vel  scientia  vel  arte  sentiant,  pro 
sua  quemque  facultate  elaborare  omnes  convenit  sollerter  et  libere. 
Salva  quippe  caritate  niutua  et  ea,  quae  debctur  Ecclesiae  obtein- 
peratione  ac  reverentia,  multum  prodesse  multorum  in  eadem  re 
studia  possunt,  ut  vestra  ad  banc  diem. 

Divinorum  munerum  auspiccra,  itemque  paternae  bfnevolentiae 
Nostrae  testem  tibi,  dilecte  tili,  sodaliimsque  tuis  apostolicani 
benedictionem  peramanter  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  XVII  >raii  Anno 
MDCCCGI.  Pontificatus  Nostri  vicesimo  quarto. 

LEO  PP.  XI IL 
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THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  LITANY  OF  LOBETTO.  THE 
PRAYER  TO  ST.  JOSEPH  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
OCTOBER.     THE  PRAYERS  AFTER  MASS 

E  SACRA.  CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM 

BRUNEN 

TRIA  SOLVUNTUR  DUBIA 

Emus.  Dnus.  Pranciscus  Salesius  Bauer,  Episcopus  Brunensis, 
a  Saerorum  Eituum  Congregatione  sequcntium  dubiorum  solu- 
tionem  humiliter  expostulavit ;  nimirum  : 

I.  Utrum  Litaniae  Lauretanae  post  tertium  Agnus  Dei  rite  ac 
recta  absolvi  possint,  addito  statim  versiculo,  responsorio  et  oratione, 
vel  inserto  prius  Christe,  audi  nos,  etc.  prouti  fit  in  Litaniis  Sancto- 
rum, cum  Pater  et  Are  vel  uno  alterove? 

II.  Oratio  ad  S.  loseph,  in  mense  Octobri  ponenda  est  inter 
Eosarium  et  Litanias,  an  post  Litanias  rite  absolutas  ? 

HI.  Quandonam  dicendae  sunt  cum  populo  preces  post  quamvis 
Missam  sine  cantu  praescriptae,  si  S.  Eosarium,  Litaniae  et  oratio 
ad  S.  loseph  non  eodem  cum  Missa  momento  finiunt  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secretarii, 
audito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae  omnibusque  perpensis  respon- 
dendum censuit : 

Ad  I.  Litaniae  Lauretanae  concludendae  sunt  uti  in  Appendice 
Eitualis  Eomani,  omissis  Chride  audi  nos,  etc.  ;  versiculus  autem, 
responsorium  et  oratio  post  dictas  Litanias  mutari  possunt  pro 
temporis  diversitate. 

Ad  II.  Oi  atio  ad  S.  loseph  in  fine  Litaniariim  Lauretanarum 
adiungi  potest,  iuxta  prudens  arbitrium  Episcopi. 

Ad  III.  '  Preces  a  SSmo.  D.  N.  Leone  Papa  XIII  in  fine 
Missae  praescriptae  recitandae  sunt  immediate  expleto  ultimo 
Evangelio,'  ita  ut  aliae  preces  interponi  nequeant,  iuxta  decisionem 
S.  E.  C.  in  una  Basilecn.  N.  3G82,  diei  23  Novembiis  1887;  et  si. 
Missa  absoluta,  Eosarium  a  populo  recitandum  non  sit  finitum, 
Celebrans  dictas  preces  recitet  cum  Ministro  solo. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.    Die  7  Decembris  1900. 
L.  ^  S. 

D.  Card.  Ferk.\ta,  Praef. 

D.  Panici,  Arcliiep.  Laodicen.  Secret. 
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Le  Cardinal  Meignan.  Par  VAhhe  Henri  Boissonnot, 
Son  Secretaire  lutinie.  Paris :  Victor  Lecoffre,  Rne 
Bonaparte,  90. 

To  the  nunibei  of  interesting  biogi-aphies  of  the  great  French 
ecclesiastics  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  now  to  add  that 
of  the  most  learned  naan  of  them  all,  the  late  Cardinal  Meignan. 
The  biographies  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup  by  the  Abbe  Lagrange,  of 
Cardinal  Pie  by  Mgr.  Baunard,  of  'Mgr.  Darboy  i)y  Cardinal 
Foulou,  and  of  Cardinal  Guilbert  by  Mgr.  Pkicard  give  an  out- 
sider a  very  clear  and  nvid  insight  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
Church  in  France.  Tlir  Life  of  Cardinal  Meujiian,  although  written 
by  his  private  secretary,  is  less  of  a  eulogy  than  any  of  the  works 
we  have  mentioned.  It  is  more  descriptive  and  historical.  It 
allows  letters  and  documents  of  unquestioned  authenticity  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  subject 
of  the  biography.  The  result  is  that  he  stands  out,  we  shall  not  say 
gieater  than  any  of  his  ecclesiastical  contemporaries,  but  with  a 
marked  individuality  of  his  own,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
them  by  characteristics  that  give  a  very  special  interest  to  his 
career. 

Every  chapter  in  this  volume  is  really  full  of  interest.  The 
family,  the  vocation,  the  school  and  college  life  of  the  future 
Cardinal  reveal  to  us  an  aspect  of  French  existence  v.ith  which 
tlie  newspapers  do  very  little  to  make  us  familiar.  But,  perhaps, 
for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  same  sort  of  studies  as  the 
Abbe  Meignan  the  two  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are 
those  wliich  deal  with  his  life  at  IMunich  and  at  Berlin.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  different  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  French 
seminary  and  that  of  a  German  iiniversity,  and  when  the  Abbo 
Meignan,  fresh  from  Le  Mans  and  St.  Sulpice,  found  himself  in 
the  capital  of  Buvaria,  he  readily  experienced  the  dilTerence.  It 
was  no  small  advantage  to  him  to  study  the  methods  of  such 
active  and  influential  men  as  Moehler,  Gorres,  Haneberg,  Klee, 
DoUinger,  Philips,  and  Windischman.  He  was  intended  by  his 
bishop  to  teach  philosophy  and  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  master 
the  systems  then  in  vogue  and  their  relations  to  the  Church  and 
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revealed  religion.  The  copious  notes  which  filled  his  '  Cahiers ' 
during  this  year  of  study  served  him  well  in  after  years,  and 
enabled  him  to  cope  with  opponents  who  drew  their  conclusions 
secondhand  from  sources  that  might  well  excite  distrust.  The 
strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Schelliug,  are  noted  with  great  acumen  and  skill  and  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  a  sound  and  capable  mind. 

But  the  advantages  derived  from  the  sojourn  in  Munich  are  if 
anything  surpassed  by  those  of  the  year  spent  in  Berlin.  Here, 
no  doubt,  even  mere  than  in  Munich,  the  faith  of  the  young 
French  priest  ran  serious  risks.  Brought  daily  face  to  face  with 
teaching  of  men  like  Rothe,  Eitchl,  Keil,  Hengstenberg,  Ewald, 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  the  midst  of  anxiety  and  danger. 
But  whenever  the  demon  of  doubt  assailed  him  he  thought  of  his 
happy  home  in  France  and  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy  and 
exegesis  taught  him  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  he  recognised 
their  superiority  over  the  theories  and  contentious  that  seethed 
around  him.  It  was  his  delight  to  witness  with  what  ardour 
the  contending  schools  in  this  atmosphere  of  free  thought 
hastened  to  demolish  one  another,  with  what  unerring  glance  they 
discovered  a  weak  point  in  the  armour  of  their  opponents  and 
proceeded  there  to  effect  a  breach.  Their  exact  and  profound 
erudition  helped  him  to  see  into  the  depths  of  questions  which  in 
other  countries  were  touched  only  on  the  siu-face.  He  left  the 
capital  of  Prussia  not  only  unshaken  in  his  faith  but  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  its  truth,  and  brought  with  him  a  know- 
ledge of  German  rationalistic  methods  that  proved  of  no  small 
utility  to  the  Catholics  of  France  when  Kenan  published  his  Vie 
dp  Jrsiis. 

When  the  Abb^  Meignan  returned  to  France  he  was  induced 
by  Monsignor  Maret  to  settle  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  where  he 
occupied  successively  the  post  of  curate  at  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 
at  St.  Roch,  and  at  St.  Clotilde.  The  time  spent  at  St.  Jacques  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  enaliled  the  young  priest  to  follow 
the  arts'  course  of  the  Soi-bonne,  in  close  proximity  to  which 
he  lived.  At  St.  Roch  his  health  l^roke  down,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  southwards,  first  to  Pisa,  and  then  to  Rome.  His 
impressions  of  the  Roman  schools  and  of  their  attitude  towards 
German  rationalism  ;  his  experiences  with  Passaglia  and 
Perrone  ;  his  theses  for  the  Doctorate  ;  above  all  his  impressions 
of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  Papal  States  as 
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revealed  in  his  letters  to  Monsignor  Maret,  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  perception  and  penetration,  and  when  read  in 
the  light  of  subse.]uent  events  clearly  prove  that  he  saw  a  long 
way  ahead  of  hina. 

On  his  restoration  to  health  the  Abbe  Meignan  becomes  prefect 
of  studies  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Paris  at  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs.  After  the  revolution  of  '18  he  returns  to  parish  work. 
But  it  was  when  Renan  published  his  Hisloirc  dcs  Lanrjucs 
Scmitiquc>i  that  Meignan's  opportunity  offered.  He  seized  it  with 
avidity.  His  Prophetia  ^Icssiaiiujua  placed  him  in  the  forefront 
of  Christian  apologists,  and  gave  him  a  niche  of  honour  in  the 
great  temple  of  French  ecclesiastical  learning. 

The  road  to  honours  was  now  well  open  to  the  gifted  young 
priest.  He  becomes  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonnc,  Vicar-Gcneral 
of  Paj'is,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  linally  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  He  takes  part  in  all  the  gi-cat  movements 
of  his  time  in  Church  and  state.  At  the  Vatican  Council  he  was 
opposed  to  the  delinition  of  Papal  Infallibility.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  feared  the  world  was  not  ready 
for  its  acceptance.  This  being  his  conviction  he  felt  it  not  only 
his  right  but  his  duty  to  oppose  the  definition.  He  was  the  first, 
however,  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  great  act  of  the  Council 
once  it  was  carried  by  the  majority  and  confirmed  b\'  the  Pope. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  such  a  notice  as  this,  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  Cardinal  Meiguan's  life  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler.  All  we  can  say  is  that  he  lived  in  difficult  and  stormy 
times,  and  that  the  calm  but  resolute  tenour  of  his  life  is  well 
depicted  in  these  pages.  Such  works  are  not  sufiiciently  read  in 
these  countries.  The  government  of  the  Church,  carried  out  on 
the  lines  of  the  Concordat,  is  very  different  in  France  from  that 
which  prevails  in  English-speaking  countries.  It*  is  in  works  like 
the  present,  with  the  official  letters  of  nuncios,  of  ministers  of 
state,  and  of  bishops,  that  we  sec  how  it  works  out  in  practice. 

Outside  of  France,  however,  Cardinal  Meignan  will  be  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  a  Biblical  scholar,  as  the  author  of  the  great 
works,  L'Ancicn  Tcstaincnl  dans  scs  Bappoi  ls  avcc  Ic  Somcatt,  ct 
la  Critique  Modcriie,  Lc  Monde  ct  L'Hoiamc  Priniitif,  avlun'Ja 
Bible,  Lcs  Ecaiujiles  ct  la  Critique  dio  XlXwmc  Sicclc.  Tliese 
works  embody  the  substance  of  Cardinal  Meignan's  contributions 
to  literature.  They  represent  the  highest  scholarship  of  the 
Church  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 

J.  F.  U. 
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Intempekaxce  :      Natural      Kemedies,  Spiritual 
Eemedies.    By  Professor  Campbell,   M.D.,  Honoris 
Causa  R.U.I. ,  Fellow  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland,  &c.    London  :  Burns  &  Dates. 
Everything  that  helps  in  the  cause  of  temperance  is  welcome 
and  deserves  support.    These  two  small  pamphlets  of  Professor 
Campbell,  one  on  the  natural  remedies,  and  the  other  on  the 
spiritual  remedies  for  intemperance,  are  full  of  useful  and  appro- 
priate information  regarding  the   evils  with  which  they  deal. 
Dr.  Cruise,  in  his  recently  published  pamphlet,  shows  in  the 
clearest  light  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  heart,  on  the  brain, 
and  on  the  nervous  system.    Dr.  Campbell  shows  how  it  affects 
the  blood,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  impedes  the  general 
machinery  of  the  human  system.    He  also  dwells  upon  its  effect 
upon  the  character,  and  whether  its  results  are  moral  or  material 
injury  he  supplies  the  simple  and  only  remedy  that  is  capable  of 
effecting  a  genuine  cure.    We  cordially  recommend  the  two  little 
pamphlets  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  temperance. 

Faith  and  Folly.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  John 
8.  Vaughan.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  1901. 
Mgr.  Vaughan  treats  in  this  volume  in  the  very  attractive 
manner  and  style  with  which  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Eecord  are 
familiar,  a  great  many  questions  of  practical,  and  some  of  them  of 
actual  and  vital  interest.  The  chapters  on  'Faith  and  Keason,' 
on  'Social  Disturbances;  their  Cause  and  Cure,'  on  'Civil 
Penalties  for  Eeligious  Offences,'  on  '  The  Ethics  of  Animal 
Suffering,'  give  us  in  a  happy  and  popular  style  the  solution  of 
questions  which  exercise  the  minds  of  people  at  the  present  day  to 
no  small  extent.  Of  all  the  essays  on  this  volume  the  one  which 
has,  perhaps,  caused  the  greatest  stir  is  that  on  the  '  Ethics  of 
Animal  Suffering.'  On  this  question  Mgr.  Vaughan  lays  down 
sound  Catholic  principles,  and  applies  them  with  great  felicity. 
This,  however,  has  not  saved  him  from  ignorant  and  stupid 
attacks.  We  have  read  some  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  admitted  into  the  pages  of  so  respectable  an  organ 
as  the  Saturday  lieview,  and  for  illogical  and  offensive  imputations 
we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  them.  The  essay  on 
'  Civil  Penalties  for  Eeligious  Offences'  is  most  valuable  and 
timely.  The  whole  volume  may  safely  be  recommended.  It  will 
be  a  help  to  converts  and  a  guide  to  all  Catholics.  J.  B. 
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Meditations  on  the  Life,  Teaching  and  Passion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  Augustine  Maria  llg,  O.S.F.C. 
Translated  from  the  latest  German  Edition.  Edited  by 
Kichard  F.  Clarke,  hi.-J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers,  1901. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  an  old  hook  of  meditations  by  a 
Capuchin  monk  of  the  eighteenth  century  named  Alphonsus  Von 
Zussmerhansen.  It  was  remodelled  for  modern  use  by  Father  llg 
We  are  not  told  very  definitely  whether  the  late  Father  Clarke,  S.J., 
whose  name  is  attached  to  the  book,  is  himself  the  translator  or 
whether  he  has  merely  edited  somebody  else's  translation.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  be  the  case. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Italian  books  of  devotion  are  not 
particularly  suited  to  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Why  draw  the  line  at  Itahan  books?  The 
same  is  true,  in  its  way,  of  French  hooks  and  of  Spanish  books. 
Here  we  have  a  German  book' and  wc  confess  that  very  many 
passages  in  it  gi'ate  upon  our  senses.  Why  did  not  the  translator 
or  the  editor  expunge  those  passages  which  sound  harshly  in  our 
ears  and  do  for  the  English  version  what  Father  llg  accomplished 
so  successfully  for  German  readers?  We  may  be  told  that  the 
most  repellent  passages  like  the  swallowing  of  the  wondrous  book 
are  mere  reproductions  of  the  Bible.  That  may  be,  hut  the  Bible 
is  the  Bible,  and  things  that  come  in  there  naturally  and 
beautifally  are  very  often  disfigured  and  debased  when  applied 
to  conditions  of  life  entirely  different  from  those  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin. 

J.  B. 

Where  is  the  Church  of  Christ?    By  M.  Van  der 
Hagau,  S.J.    Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alphonsus 
Canon  Van  de  Kydt,  Sociatc  de  S.  Augustin.  Bruges 
Descloe,  De  Browers  it  Co.  1901.    Price,  Ihd. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  little  book,  and  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  controversial ;  but  its  tone  is  so  mild  and  pcrsujisive 
that  it  leads,  but  does  not  seek  to  drive.  It  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  does  not  shirk  the  difhculty  of  any  objection  that  is  urged 
against  the  Chmch. 

The  author,  moreover,  clearly  understands  the  difficulties  of 
Protestants  Ijorn  and  bred  in  error.     He  sympathises  with  thrm 
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in  their  efforts  to  work  out  their  salvation.  He  points  out  to 
them  the  only  road  that  leads  to  it.  The  genial  cordiality  of 
the  little  volnme,  together  with  its  limpid  clearness  of  style  and 
argument  procured  for  it  an  immense  success.  In  Holland  four 
editions  of  it  were  quickly  exhausted.  It  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  now  it  makes  its  appearance  in  English. 
We  wish  it  all  success. 

Twelve  Teios  fok  the  Organ.  By  P.  Piel.  Op.  37. 
Diisseldorf  :  L.  Schwann.    Price,  m.  2,40. 

Three  part  compositions  for  the  organ,  to  be  performed  on 
two  manuals  and  the  pedals,  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  very  highest  class  of  organ  music,  Inasmuch  as  in  this 
arrangement  the  three  parts  can  be  brought  out  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  and  the  contrast  of  colours  obtainable  is  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  effects  of  organ  playing.  The  pi-esent  pieces 
are  melodious  and  in  church-like  style.  They  are  also  of  moderate 
length,  generally  comprising  about  thirty  or  forty  bars,  so  that 
they  can  suitably  be  rendered  at  services. 

H.  B. 

FuuK  Litanies  of  the  B.  V.  M.  For  equal  voices  with 
Organ  or  Harmonium  accompaniment.  By  Fr.  Koencn. 
Op.  59.  Diisseldorf:  L.  Schwann.  Score  and  separate 
Voice  Parts. 

These  Litanies  are  so  arranged  that  three  invocations  are 
combined,  the  response  being  invariably  a  very  simple  melody, 
which  may  either  be  sung  in  unison  by  the  whole  congiegation, 
or,  where  that  is  not  feasible,  in  harmony  by  the  choir.  Three  of 
the  settings  are  in  three  parts,  the  fourth  is  in  four.  They  are,  in 
this  particular  form,  about  the  best  compositions  we  have. 

H.  B. 
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THE  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whether  primitive, 
mediaeval,  or  modern,  is  full  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  principle  :  '  All  revolutions  begin  in  philosophy,' 
admits  of  an  extension  wider  than  that  usually 
given  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  lifted  out  of  the  com- 
paratively contracted  sphere  of  purely  secular  politics,  and 
may  be  applied  to  explain  or  to  estimate  many  of  these 
mighty  movements  which  from  time  to  time  have  rent  the 
unity  and  threatened  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  when  some,  at  least,  of  the  Apostles 
whose  brows  had  been  mitred  with  Pentecostal  flame,  were 
still  preaching  to  Jew  and  r4eutile  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  the  Church  first  encountered  that  most 
dangerous  and  persistent  foe  known  as  Gnosticism.  Gnosti- 
cism was  the  name  given  to  that  method  of  rationalistic 
thought  which  was  the  unifying  principle  of  all  the  widely 
different  attempts  to  supersede  humble  Ijelicf  in  and  faithful 
practice  of  all  our  Saviour's  teaching  by  a  blend  in  which 
the  corrupt  and  perverted  conceptions  of  Christianity  were 
almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the  theosophy  of  India  and  the 
mysticism  of  Alexandria.  Even  though,  because  it  was 
advocated  by  many  a  disloyal  son,  and  because  it  denied 
many  a  particular  dogma,  we  speak  of  these  revolts 
as   Gnostic  heresies;  yet,   primarily,  (iuosticism  was  a 
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philosophy  rather  than  a  theology.  It  was  a  theory  of  know- 
ledge which  entirely  subordinated  faith  (ttio-tls)  to  science 
(yeoo-ts)  and  claimed  universal  assent  by  professing  to 
furnish  a  solution  that  none  could  gainsay  to  the  old,  ever- 
recurring  problems  of  origin  and  of  destiny,  of  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  death.  It  had  as  one  of  its  central  principles 
that  matter  was  eternal  and  in  its  nature  evil.  Imbued 
with  this  gross  philosophical  error  the  Marcionites  forbad 
marriage;  the  Basilidians  taught  transmigration  of  the  soul; 
and  the  Docetae,  ridiculing  our  idea  of  the  Atonement  as  an 
illusion,  held  that  it  was  only  a  phantom  body  that  sweated 
blood  in  the  Garden,  and  that  it  was  a  phantom  that  hung 
on  the  Cross.  In  the  same  category  of  theological  error, 
originating  in  unsound  philosophj'^,  must  be  placed  many  of 
the  controversies  that  agitated  the  Catholic  world  in  the 
middle  ages.  Justly  or  unjustly  the  rise  of  false  opinions  on 
Matter,  Predestination,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
attributed  to  the  Neo-Platonism  introduced  into  the  west  by 
our  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  Scotus  Erigena. 

.    .    .    done  into  Latin  by  that  Scottish  beast, 
Erigena  Joannes. 

With  the  decline  of  scholasticism  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  same  pheiiomenon  repeats  itself;  and  the  new  learning 
of  the  Renaissance  matures  into  the  unholy  fruits  of  the 
Reformation.  Now,  while  all  these  different  forms  of  heresy 
share  in  the  demerits  of  the  particular  system  of  philosophy 
with  which  they  happened  to  be  connected,  either  as 
principles  or  as  conclusions,  they  may  also  have  a  value  as 
independent  propositions.  And  as  independent  propositions, 
should  the  examination  so  suggest,  they  may  be  rejected 
by  reason  of  some  defect  which,  though  inherent  to  the 
particular  proposition,  may  yet  be  quite  accidental  to  the 
general  system  as  such.  Every  such  proposition  is,  of 
course,  doubly  condemned — condemned  for  its  own  sins,  and 
for  tlaese  inherited  from  its  parent  philosophj'.  But  the 
detection  of  its  weakness  is  certainly  not  facilitated  by  this 
method  of  examining  it  as  it  glories  in  all  the  imposing 
but  illusive  strength  of  splendid  isolation.    When  we  see  it 
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co-ordinated  wit))  the  other  propositions  in  the  system  of 
which  it  forms  part ;  when  we  see  it  arranged  with  its 
fellows  in  due  perspective  ;  wlien  we  see  it  clearly  depending 
from  some  first  principle  that  enunciates  a  philosophy  which 
the  Catholic  heart  instinctively  repels,  we  shall  be  m  a  far 
better  position  for  testing  it ;  we  shall  be  more  confident  in 
our  scrutiny  and  more  emphatic  in  our  rejection.  The 
method  of  examining  it  as  an  independent  proposition 
must  bo  supplemented  by  one  more  appropriate  and  more 
thoroughgoing  ;  a  philosophical  error  is  most  etl'ectively 
coped  with  by  a  philosophical  appreciation  of  its  fundamental 
principles. 

If  the  explanation  of  primitive  and  inediicval  heresy  by 
contemporary  philosophy  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  we 
may  expect  to  find  modern  philosophy  influencing  the  rise 
and  development  of  modern  unbelief.  Abnost  since  the 
termination  of  the  doctrinal  warfare  with  Protestantism, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  protecting  her  children 
from  heresies  such  as  Hocinianism,  which  were  merely  the 
last  convulsive  efforts  of  a  slowly  dying  cause,  aiid  from 
heresies  like  Deism,  which  were  little  better  than  the 
fashionable  cult  of  the  moment  and  passed  away  like  any 
other  society  craze,  the  Church  has  been  engaged  with 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  foes  she  has  ever 
encountered.  In  the  course  of  her  history,  over  and  over 
again,  she  has  seen  nearly  every  particular  dogma  impugned 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  basis  of  her  existence,  her 
her  faith  in  a  living  supernatural  passed  unchallenged.  The 
glory  of  this  attempt  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  as  an 
ever-present  active  element  in  the  lives  of  men  l)elongs  to 
the  Agnostics  who  follow  the  lead  of  Hume  in  his  attack  on 
the  philosophical  truth  of  miracles.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  onr  readers  that  a  miracle  is  said  to  be  true  in  a 
three-fold  sense:  it  is  said  to  be  historically  true;  philo- 
sophically true ;  and  logically  true.  The  historical  ti  uth  means 
that  the  fact  purporting  to  be  a  miracle  did  really  occur; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  Kesurrection  is  an  historical  fact. 
The  philosophical  truth,  that  this  historical  fact  is  really  a 
miracle.    The  logical  truth,  that  this  miracle  was  worlci  d  by 
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God  in  order  to  give  His  divine  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
some  doctrine  or  person.    This  latter  being  dependent  on 
the  other  aspects  comes  last  in  order  of  proof  and  of  interest. 
The  evidence  for  the  historical  truth  of  many  of  the  principal 
miracles  to  which   Christianity  is  committed  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  and  searching  criticism.  Times 
without  number  we  have  been  told  that  it  has  been  discredited 
as  a  conspiracy  or  explained  away  as  an  illusion.    But  despite 
he  erudition  and  ability  that  marked  the  conduct  of  a  series 
of  prolonged  assaults,  assaults  which  varied  often  in  method 
but  never  in  intensity  of  purpose  nor  bitterness  of  party 
spirit,  it  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal  and  now 
stands  in  even  greater  relief  and  on  firmer  foundations. 
Even  this  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  the  enemy  who 
now  desert  positions  such  as  the  lateness  of  the  date  of 
composition  of  the  Gospels,  which,  as  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  they  occupied  not  so  long  ago 
with  infinite  bluster  and  fanfarronade.    Chronology,  they 
tell  us,  is  after  all  a  very  minor  outpost,  indeed.    And  while 
some  go  this  way  and  some  go  that  in  their  attempts  to 
decompose  the  aureole  of  miracle  which,  like  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  forever  encircles  our  Saviour's  sacred  head,  all 
repudiate   the  very   notion  of  supernatural  intervention. 
But  even  as  the  world  has  outgrown  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  its  interpreters,  from  Celsus  to  Bruno,  laughed 
away  the  works  and  words  of  our  Lord  as  the  fruit  of  the 
incantations  of  a  forgotten  magic,  so  the  more  astute  of 
contemporary  unbelievers  perceived  that  the  evolution  of 
philosophy  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  supernatural  by  a  method  so 
crude  as  that  of  insolent  and  cynical  denial.  Absolute 
afiirmation  and  absolute  denial  were  both  equally  regarded 
as  bad  form.    They  jarred  upon  the  exclusive  temperament 
of  the  new  philosophy  quite  as  much  as  an  unrestrained, 
boisterous  parvenu,   on   the    haughty  precisians  of  an 
eighteenth-century  salon ;  altogether  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things  they  were  nearly  as  much  out  of  place  as  Caliban 
in  the  fairyland  of  Prospero.     With  the  Psalmist,  whom 
they  would  hurl  from  his  throne  in  the  choir  of  inspired 
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song,  they,  too,  would  place  dogmatic  materialism  under 
anathema,  branding  as  fools  those  who  said  in  their  hearts 
'  there  is  no  God.'  Kobed  for  the  nonce  in  the  mantle  of 
a  specious  humility  they  insidiously  whispered  :  '  We  don't 
know  ;  we  cannot  tell.  Not  lor  worlds  would  wc  dream  of 
denying  Mis  existence  and  His  power  of  inlluencing  human 
affairs  :  but  poor  innocents,  simple  inquirers  as  we  are, 
without  prejudice  or  predilection,  swayed  solely  by  reason, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  admit  cither  one  or  the  other  until 
you  compel  us  to  do  so  by  demonstrating  both.' 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  questions  of  accurate 
definition  of  miracle  and  the  justificacion  we  have  for 
asserting  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  a  law  of  nature, 
or  a  uniform  mode  of  operation,  we  may  follow  St.  Tliumas 
and  say  that  a  miracle  is  an  event  divinely  produced  out- 
side the  accustomed  order  of  nature.  The  objection  to  the 
philosophical  truth  or  cognoscibility  of  miracle  may  be 
formulated  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  We  can  never 
know  for  certain  whether  any  event  is  a  miracle  or  not,  be- 
cause as  we  neither  know  nor  pretend  to  know  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  this  so-called  miracle  may,  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  have  been  produced  by  some  law  of  nature  of 
whose  existence  or  power  we  are  ignorant.  As  Huxley  puts 
it  :— 

'  Nature'  lufciins  noithci'  more  nor  less  ih.m  tliat  wliich  is  :  tlie 
sum  of  phcnoiiiona  pre^Jcrltcd  to  our  c.xpoiicncc :  tiio  totaUty  of 
events  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Every  event  must  l)c  taken 
to  be  a  part  of  nature,  until  pioot  to  tfic  contrary  is  supplied.  And 
such  proof  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible. 

Further  on  he  says  : — 

In  truth,  if  a  dead  man  came  to  life,  the  fact  would  he  evidence, 
not  that  any  law  of  nature  had  been  violated,  Init  that  those  laws, 
even  when  they  express  the  results  of  a  very  long  and  uniform 
experience,  are  necessarily  based  on  incomplete  knowledge,  and 
are  to  be  held  only  on  grounds  of  more  or  less  justifiable 
expectation. 

And  again  : — 

If  a  piece  of  lead  were  to  reinaiu  suspended  by  itself  in  the 
air  the  occuirence  would  be  a  miracle,  in  the  souse  of  a  wonderful 
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event,  indeed  ;  but  no  one  trained  in  the  methods  of  science  would 
imagine  that  any  law  of  nature  was  really  violated  thereby.  He 
would  simply  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
wliicli  so  highly  unexpected  an  occurrence  took  place,  and  thereby 
enlarge  his  experience  and  modify  his  hitherto  unduly  narrow 
conception  of  the  laws  of  nature.' 

The  principle  underlying  this  celebrated  objection  has, 
more  than  any  other,  given  coherence  and  unity  to  the 
movement  against  the  supernatural,  M^hich  is  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  features  of  our  modern  world.  Alike  in 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  dissemination  and  in  the  virulence 
of  its  infection,  this  revolt  against  Christian  ideas  has  few, 
if  any,  parallels  in  the  history  of  thought.  Coming  upon  a 
society  more  or  less  sated  with  materialism,  the  finer  spirits 
of  the  sceptics  of  the  eighteenth  century  responded  to  its 
touch,  and  rejoiced  in  its  infinite  capacity  for  destruction. 
Permeating  the  science  and  philosophy  of  England,  it  v/as 
invested  with  a  new  and  deeper  significance  when  the 
evolutionary  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  were  trans- 
forming and  destroying  the  old  time-worn  ideas  of  genesis 
and  descent.  Not  a  few  educated  Catholics  were  of  opinion 
that  it  must  be  numbered  with  these  sceptical  arguments 
of  which  Hume  said  that  they  produced  no  conviction  and 
admitted  of  no  reply.  On  the  other  hand,  not  merely 
aggressive  puljlicists,  professional  opponents  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  flippant  sciolists  jumping  at  any  pretext  for 
formally  renouncing  the  creed  they  never  practised,  but 
many  a  soul  naturally  Christian,  many  a  lone  student 
imprudently  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  dialectic,  felt  in 
the  decay  of  their  faith  that  it  was  an  instrument  of  incom- 
parable simplicity  and  power.  When  the  idea  of  evolution 
grossly  perverted  or  hopelessly  misunderstood  ;  when 
discovery  after  discovery  in  the  various  fields  of  scientific 
inquiry  appeared  to  exalt  the  power  and  extend  the  area 
of  the  blind,  impersonal,  immutable  forces  of  nature  and 
in  corresponding  ratio  to  depress,  aj^^e,  even  eliminate  the 
influence  of  sovereign  intelligence  and  will ;  when  they 

1  Huxlwy's  Jltiiiic,  diap.  vii.  See  al.-^o  Bhigrnplnml  Hulury  of  FJiilosophy , 
by  G.  H.  Lewes;  UUtonj  of  Modern  Fhiloxophy  in  Friiiic<\  Levy-l'.ruhl ; 
Gramniitr  of  Assent  and  Development  o/'  Christian  Doctrine,  Card .  NuAvman. 
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seemed  to  cut  the  ground  of  faith  froi;a  the  feet  of  luanlcind, 
it  was  then  that  the  mahgnant  initure  of  this  ohjectiou  Jully 
revealed  itself.    '  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left, 
the  locust  hath  eaten ;  and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left, 
the  hruchus  hath  eaten  ;  and  that  which  the  bruchus  hath 
left,  the  mildew  hath  destroyed.'^  It  corroded  whatever  had 
escaped  the  ravaging  iiiaterialism  in  vyfhich  the  literature 
of  the  period  was  steeped.    It  battened,  like  a  loathsome 
parasite,  upon  the  tissues  of  decaying  supernatural  life,  and 
extinguished  whatever  faint,  glimmering  hopes  might  ever 
and  anon  light  up  the  waste  places  of  the  Christless  soul. 
The  residue  of  spiritual  resolution  was  sicklied  o'er  by  the 
paralysing  thought  that  if,  after  all,  there  existed  a  God 
Whose  footstool  was  the  earth  and  Whose  dwelling  was 
in  the  light  of  setting  suns.  He,  too,  was  hemmed  iii  by 
inexorable  material   conditions ;   that   He   was   deaf  to 
entreaty,  insensible  to  pain  ;  and  that  even  if  He  were 
not,  He  could  no  more  hearken  to  the  passionate  prayer 
wrung  from  souls  that  sorrov/  has  made  desolate  than  Baal 
and  Astoroth,  the  dumb  idols  to  whom  of  yoro  rebellious 
Israel  knelt.    It  weakened  where  it  did  not  destroy.  It 
dimmed  the  lustre  and  soiled  the  freshness  of  belief  in 
many  who  never  outwardly  separated  from  the  Church.  Its 
exponents  captured  the  public  by  the  press ;  its  professors 
caught  the  student  in  the  lecture-room.    It  inspired  and 
coloured  the  literature  of  an  epoch :  every  magazine  was 
simply  teeming  with  its  germs,  and  became  a  centre  of 
iufectiou.     Tliough  there  was  essentially  but  one  article 
in  its  Credo,  it  had  amongst  the  reading  public  far  more 
subscribers  than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg ;  and  the  educated  world  rejoiced  and  found 
itself  Agnostic. 

The  plausibility  of  the  objection  that  we  cannot  know 
whether  any  event  is  miraculous  because  it  may  have  been 
produced  by  any  one  of  the  many  natural  laws  of  which 
we  are  confessedly  ignor  lat,  has  been  frankly  admitted  by 
Catholic  theologians.  In  refuting  it  they  have  generally 
examined  it  in  itself,  as  it  is  enunciated  in  an  independent 
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proposition.  As  is  well  kuown,  they  grant  that  we 
cannot  know  all  the  laws  of  nature  i^ositively ;  that  is, 
that  we  have  not  that  definite  precision  of  knowledge 
which  would  enable  us  to  give  chapter  and  verse  before 
the  British  Association  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  well- 
nigh  infinite  number  of  natural  laws.  But  they  deny  that 
such  accuracy  is  required ;  insisting  that  it  is  enough  to 
know  them  negatively ;  that  is,  that  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  they  can  do,  we  know  right  well  what  they  cannot  do. 
But  even  with  regard  to  this  negative  knowledge,  applying 
it  to  a  favourite  example,  can  we  be  truly  said  to  know,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  a  man  by  mere  unaided 
natural  force  cannot  move  a  mountain?  If  so,  what  are 
the  various  stages  of  the  process?  what  is  the  middle  term 
of  our  syllogism ?  Negative  knowledge  is  still  knowledge, 
be  it  ever  so  vague  and  indefinite.  When  we  state  that  we 
have  negative  knowledge,  that  we  know  what  an  agent 
cannot  do,  does  it  not  seem  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  that,  so  far  at 
least,  we  implicitly  assert  that  we  have  positive  knowledge 
and  know  what  it  can  do?  Does  it  not  then  look  like  as  if 
we  were  drawing  the  boundary  line  and,  like  Canute  with 
the  sea,  bidding  the  forces  of  nature  halt  ?  And  as  the 
Jews  of  old  asked  our  Saviour,  the  Agnostic  may  ask  the 
Apologist  :  '  By  what  authority  dost  thou  those  things? ' 

If  we  turn  from  analysing  this  objection  as  it  lies  in  our 
independent  isolated  proposition  and  endeavour  to  trace  it 
to  some  philosophical  system  from  which  its  author  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  may  have  derived  it,  what  do  we 
find?  In  the  first  place,  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
this  distinctively  modern  objection  should  originate  in  the 
philosophy  that  is  distinctively  modern,  did  such  exist. 
Historians  of  philosophy  tell  us  that  by  universal  consent 
Descartes  is  revered  as  the  father  of  modern  philosophy. 
They  are  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  the  stupendous 
fabric  builfc  up  with  such  power  and  erudition  by  the  sages  of 
the  Fatherland.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
was  Descartes'  Discourse  on  Method  that  set  in  motion  the 
stream  of  thought  that  reached  high-water  mark  in  Kant's 
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Criticism.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
destructive  influences  of  the  Kenaissauce  and  the  Reforma- 
tion were  fully  manifest.  Everywhere,  outside  the  Catholic 
schools — the  dry  hones  of  which,  under  the  spirit  of  reform, 
came  together  in  the  fulness  of  a  new  and  glorious  life — 
speculation,  though  active,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unsettled  and  uncertain.  For  many  minds  the  theory  of 
life  and  knowledge  that  had  grown  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Church  had  been  irreparably  shattered,  and  as 
yet  no  adequate  substitute  had  been  provided.  Bereft  of 
explanations  that  could  satisfy,  blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  men  eagerly  longed  for  some  scheme  which 
would  catch  up  and  organise  all  their  manifold  opinions. 

And  so  the  era  of  reconstruction  began.  The  mind  of 
Descartes  was  completely  permeated  by  this  spirit.  In  the 
formation  of  his  character  it  was  more  potent  than  the 
influence  of  the  traditional  philosophy  that  reigned  m  the 
great  Jesuit  college  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  was  educated. 
Though  he  had  there  the  best  masters  in  the  world,  he  left 
school  despising  their  methods,  and  deliberately  set  about 
forgetting  whatever  they  had  taught  him,  excepting  only 
mathematics,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  The 
anarchy  that  tore  the  schools,  the  fundamental  differences 
ol  philosophers,  destroyed  at  once  his  faith  in  their  authority 
and  in  their  ability  to  solve  the  problems  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves.  Looking  over  the  entire  field  of 
knowledge  he  saw  almost  everywhere  at  work  the  canker  of 
scepticism.  As  it  was  in  the  present,  so  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  even  in  the  far  away  days  when  Plato  meditated  on 
immortality  in  the  shades  of  the  Academy,  and  Socrates 
buttonlioled  the  gilded  youth  of  Athens.  In  his  review  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries  of  philosophical  activity  he  saw 
generation  after  generation  chasing  the  same  old  shadows, 
slaying  the  same  old  foes,  and  foUowiog  the  same  impotent 
old  routine.  In  the  face  of  such  results  he  not  unnaturally 
concluded  that  nothing  could  be  gained  l^y  the  old  methods; 
they  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  ;  and  if  no  better 
could  be  discovered,  then,  indeed,  was  philosophy  a  foolish- 
ness.   Could  any  better  be  found  ?    Tliat  was  the  (juestion. 
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We  have  seen  that  at  school  he  was  devoted  to  mathematics, 
and  that  when  on  graduating  be  pitched  to  the  winds  all  the 
riches  of  his  knowledge,  mathematics  was,  like  Pandora's 
gift,  the  only  treasure  he  retained.  Again,  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  philosophy,  he  saw  that  mathematics 
was  the  one  exception  to  the  law  of  uncertainty  that  was 
otherwise  universal.  This  phenomenon  set  him  a-thinking. 
What  distinguished  mathematics  from  every  other  branch 
of  learning  ?  What  gave  mathematical  conclusions  their 
special  simplicity  and  certainty?  AVas  it  not  the  peculiar 
method  employed  by  mathematicians — that  method  of 
deduction  by  v/hich  each  proposition  is  rigorously  denjou- 
strated,  and  by  which  truth  succeeds  truth  in  inevitable 
sequence?  So  reasoned  Descartes,  and  he  determined,  in 
case  he  ever  foui^d  a  base  of  operations,  to  apply  to  the 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  of  philosophy  generally  the 
methods  of  mafcheioatics.  This  base  he  found  in  conscious- 
ness. Doubting  of  all  things,  he  could  not  doubt  his  own 
existence,  because  in  the  very  fact  of  doubting,  existence 
was  revealed  by  consciousness.  Hence  his  celebrated  Cogito 
— '  I  think,  therefore,  I  am.'  Consciousness,  then,  was  the 
starting  point  of  his  philosophy.  Its  answers  to  his  inter- 
rogations were  borne  in  upon  him  with  a  clearnees  and 
power  that  necessitated  assent.  It  thus  became  the  basis 
of  certitude.  No  proposition  could  win  assent  except  it 
shared  niore  or  less  in  the  essential  qualities  that  made  the 
verdict  of  consciousness  irresistible  ;  that  is  to  say,  except 
it  was  either  a  self-evident  proposition  or  one  evidently 
connected  with  such  self-evident  proposition.  Evidence, 
then,  is  the  motto  of  Cartesiauism.  Forgetting  that  the 
proposition  '  Whatever  is  evident  is  true,'  does  not  admit  of 
simple  conversion  to  the  proposition,  '  Whatever  is  true  is 
evident,'  Cartesianism  made  evidence  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth,  and  by  it  alone  determined  what  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected. 

Nothing'  can  be  admitted  in  science  but  what  is  evident,  i.e., 
nothing  l)ut  what  is  so  clear  and  plain  as  to  leave  no  possible 
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doubt ;  or  is  soundly  deduced  from  principles  which  rest  on  such 
evidence.  The  whole  system  of  scliolasticism — metaphysics, 
logic,  physics— thus  stands  irretrievably  condemned  in  tolo.  The 
so-called  moral  sciences,  which  cannot  attain  to  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty comparable  to  that  of  mathematics,  and  which  have  to 
content  themselves  with  more  or  less  strong  probability,  are  like- 
wise rejected  by  the  Cartesian  formula. 

This  fonnula,  consequently,  leads  fco  the  destruction  of 
moral  certitude,  and  admits  only  the  exact  sciences  in  which 
demonstration  is  attainable.  Descartes  wished  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  his  method  to  problems  purely  philosophical ;  and 
expressly  desired  to  exclude  religion  and  politics.  But  the 
human  spirit  would  not  be  denied,  and  insisted  on  testing 
by  the  light  of  evidence  and  the  method  of  mathematics 
the  most  ancient  institutions  and  the  most  sacred  beliefs. 
From  this  method  originated  the  philosophy  which  made  the 
French  Kevolution  possible.  Indeed,  philosophical  activity 
ever  since  has  been  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  in  applying 
to  every  department  of  knowledge  this  method  which  makes 
evidence  the  test  of  truth  and  rejects  everything  ijicapable 
of  empirical  verification.  Such  a  method  is  obviously  incom- 
patible with  sound  Catholic  teaching.  It  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  inadequate ;  it  excludes  some  of  our  most  cherished 
convictions;  and  it  makes  no  provision  for  truths  about 
which  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  whose 
certitude  is  moral,  not  mathematical.  Any  proposition, 
consequently,  which  is  infected  with  the  essential  viciousuess 
of  this  system,  which  involves  the  ap})lication  of  the  mathe- 
matical method  to  questions  in  which  the  subject-matter 
does  not  permit  it,  is  necessarily  condemned,  finding  its 
death  warrant  in  that  time-honoured  principle — Innitititr 
/also  funclamcnto. 

Now,  Hume's  objection  to  the  philosophical  truth  of 
miracles  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  utterly  unjuBtifi- 
able  attempt  to  test  moral  sciences  by  what  are  practically 
mathematical  criteria,  to  apply  the  Cartesian  method  to 
the  evidences  for  Christianity.  During  the  century  following 
the  death  of  Descartes  his  teaching  obtained  great  and 
widespread  influence.  In  France,  partly  because  of  its 
aliinity  with  the  logical  temperament  of  the  nation,  and 
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partly  because  of  its  valae  as  a  destructive  agent  in  the 
war  against  the  Church,  it  won  its  greatest  triumphs  and 
gained  its  chief  adherents  ;  and  so  for  once  a  philosopher 
was  not  without  honour  in  his  own  country.  Such  a 
system,  defiant  of  all  tradition,  enthroned  in  the  high 
places  of  intellectual  power,  inculcated  with  passionate 
energy  and  with  the  very  perfection  of  literary  ability, 
appealing  at  once  to  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  potent 
emotions  of  our  complex  nature,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
throw  an  irresistible  spell  over  students  young  and  sympa- 
thetic. So  when  Hume,  a  mere  boy  of  twenty-three,  and 
already  predisposed,  crossed  over  to  France  to  pursue  his 
philosophical  studies,  it  is  no  wonder,  even  though  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  three  years' stay  at  La  Fleche.the  great 
Jesuit  college  where  Descartes  had  been  educated,  that  he  fell 
a  victim  to  its  fascinations.  Even  if  his  line  of  attack  may 
have  been  proximately  suggested  by  Tillotson's  argument 
against  Tran substantiation,  because  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  over  the  indirect 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  its  essence  his  method  was  one  with  that 
of  Descartes.  Both  required  for  certitude  evidence  that 
necessitated  assent  and  excluded  even  unreasonable  doubt. 
It  was  this  question  of  evidence  that  united  these  two  men 
whose  habits  of  thought  were  entirely  different,  and  became 
the  point  of  contact  and  harmony  between  the  mathematical 
and  'empirical  methods ;  for  of  both  methods  the  note 
is  demonstration.  This  will  become  more  apparent  when 
we  remember  that  the  Essay  on  Miracles  first  appeared  in 
the  Inquiry,  which  was  no  more  than  an  abridgment  for 
popular  use  of  his  first  work,  composed  during  his  early 
years  in  France,  which  was  entitled  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  being  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Experimental 
Method  of  Reasoning  to  Moral  Subjects.  This  sub-title 
comprises  within  itself  the  essential  features  of  Hume's 
philosophy  in  so  far  as  it  affected  evidence,  and  furnishes  a 
clue  that  will  safely  guide  us  through  the  tortuous  labyrinth 
of  his  objection.  This  experimental  method,  the  method 
in  which  the  various  stages  of  the  process  inevitably  follow 
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each  other,  the  method  whose  inexorable  logic  leads  to 
conclusions  so  irresistible  in  their  evidence  as  to  preclude 
even  unreasonable  doubt,  this  is  the  method  which  is  to  test 
the  claims  of  our  Saviour,  and  which,  if  it  find  Ilini  wanting, 
will  unhesitatingly  depose  Him  from  His  throne  in  the 
conscience  of  mankind  and  divide  His  kingdom  between  the 
Materialist  and  the  Agnostic.  There  is  little  necessity  to 
point  out  that  for  the  application  of  this  method  to  Christian 
evidences  or  to  any  of  the  moral  sciences  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  justification.  The  conditions  for  its  exercise  are 
entirely  wanting.  jNIethod  in  every  form  of  inquiry  is 
determined  Viy  subject-matter.  If  subject-matter  permit, 
then  by  all  means  employ  the  experimental  method  and  be 
content  with  no  other.  But  if  subject-matter  will  not 
permit,  then  the  certitude  which  we  seek  must  be  attained 
by  a  method  different  but  more  appropriate. 

Speaking  of  the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  logical 
perfection  of  proof  in  various  subject  matters,  Aristotle  says, 
'  .V  well-educated  man  will  expect  exactness  in  every  class  of 
subject  according  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits ;  for  it  is 
much  the  same  mistake  to  put  up  with  a  mathematician  using 
probabilities,  and  to  reqiiire  demonstration  in  an  orator.' 

And  agani :  — 

I  follow  him  in  holding  that  since  a  Good  Providence  watches 
over  us,  Ih;  blesses  such  means  of  argument  as  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  give  us,  in  the  nuture  of  man  and  of  the  world,  if  wo  use 
them  duly  for  those  ends  for  which  He  has  given  them  ;  and 
that  as  in  mathematics  we  are  justified  by  the  dictate  of  nature 
in  witboldiug  our  assent  from  a  conclusion  of  which  wo  have  not 
yet  a  strict  logical  demonstration,  so  by  a  like  dictate  we  are  not 
justified,  in  the  case  of  concrete  reasoning  and  especially  of 
religious  enquiry,  in  waiting  till  such  logical  demonstration  is 
oui'3,  but  on  the  contrary  are  bound  in  conscience  to  seek  truth 
and  to  look  for  certainty  by  modes  of  proof,  which,  when  reduced 
to  the  shape  of  formal  propositions,  fail  to  satisfy  the  severe 
requisitions  of  science. - 

Now,  the  force  of  the  objection  lies  in  this,  that,  because 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  explicit  knowledge  of  each  and 
every  law  of  nature,  we  can  never  be  certain  that  there  has 


1  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  411. 
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been  a  miracle ;  inasmuch  as  some  law  of  whose  existence 
or  of  whose  power  we  are  ignorant  may  have  been  in  opera- 
tion as  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  event  which  we  are 
pleased  to  attribute  to  a  special  act  of  Almighty  God  and  to 
call  miracle.  According  to  this  teaching,  we  should  have 
such  skill  in  reading  the  book  of  nature  as  to  be  able  to 
catalogue  and  tell  the  contents  of  every  single  law;  we 
should  actually  exhaust  the  entire  list  of  the  infinitely 
possible  but  inadequate  explanations  ;  in  our  analysis  of  the 
supposed  miracle  we  should  eliminate  every  natural  agent 
and  finally  come  to  a  residue  which  is  incapable  of  further 
resolution  and  refuses  to  be  categorised  as  a  new  element, 
and  which,  consequently,  must  be  the  result  of  some  un- 
wonted personal  action  before  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  finger  of  God  is  here.  In  a  word,  to  assert  that  any 
event  is  miraculous  is  unwarranted  and  immoral  unless  we 
can  demonstrate  it ;  unless  we  can  prove  it  in  the  same  way 
and  have  the  same  certitude  about  it  as  we  have  that 
[x  +  ]iY  =  x^-\-1xy  +  i/,  or  that  water  is  produced  by  a  certain 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But  this  is  an 
entirely  illegitimate  proceeding.  It  exacts  a,ltogether  too 
much  proof.  It  requires  for  the  establishment  of  a  mn-acle 
precisely  that  irresistible  evidence  which  in  their  respective 
subject-matters  the  mathematical  and  empirical  methods 
exact  and  supply.  But  these  methods  are  inapplicable  here. 
Tbe  mathematical  method  has  for  its  proper  subject  neces- 
sary truth.  The  experimental  method  sways  its  sceptre  over 
the  united  kingdoms  of  fixed  quantities  and  invariable  laws  : 
realms  whose  constitution  is  determined  :  and  whose  units 
can  neither  make,  nor  modify,  nor  resist  tbe  forces  in  which 
they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  free  agents.  Like  a  Viceroy  whose  authority  ceases 
with  the  coming  of  tbe  King,  it  ceases  to  operate  whenever 
Will  encroaches  upon  the  territory  it  had  hitherto  exclu- 
sively gaverned.  Natural  phenomena  are  undoubtedly  the 
subject-matter  of  the  natural  sciences  :  and  their  method  is 
the  experimental.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with  no  merely 
natural  phenomenon.  The  very  hypothesis  of  miracle  sup- 
poses the  possibility  of  these  invariable  sequences,  which  it 
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is  the  function  of  science  to  demonstrate,  being  interrupted 
by  a  personal  cause.  Humanly  speaking,  in  so  far  as  we 
may  predicate  anything  of  tlie  Infinite,  He  is  free,  His 
special  actions  have  no  more  the  character  of  inevitableness 
than  the  actions  of  men  whom  He  has  created.  His  actions, 
on  account  of  His  infinite  perfections,  have  not  the  lower 
qualities  proper  to  the  agents  subject  to  the  physical 
sciences;  they  are  not  blind,  irresponsible,  determined, 
automatic.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  apply  to  His  actions  the 
experimental  method  must  be  at  once  rejected  as  based  on 
an  entirely  false  principle.  To  test  the  fact  of  revelation  by 
experimental  criteria,  or  to  insist  that  the  works  wrought  in 
the  excess  of  His  love  for  His  children  who  suffer  and  sin 
should  conform  to  the  laws  by  which  lightning  travels  or 
microbes  breed  disease,  is  blasphemous  rather  than  absurd. 

This  experimental  method,  which  Hume  would  have  us 
apply,  while  it  is  invaluable  when  the  question  is  of  the 
purely  phy^ucal  sciences,  becomes  most  fallacious  outside  its 
proper  and  only  sphere.  Outside  that  sphere,  in  the  moral 
sciences,  nobody  dreams  of  employing  it  except  for  impugning 
tlie  credentials  of  Christianity.  If  we  reflect  a  little  on  the 
moral  sciences  through  which,  although  some  of  them  have 
grown  up  only  during  the  nineteenth  century,  so  large  apart 
of  human  knowledge  is  distril)uted  we  shall  find  a  vast  body 
of  principles  generally  admitted  as  certain  and  which,  never- 
tlieless,  cannot  be  verified  by  the  experimental  method.  In 
ethics  and  economics,  in  philology  and  sociology  there  are  a 
number  of  propositions  to  which  we  all,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers,  firmly  assent,  which  would  have  to  be  excluded  were 
this  method  made  universal.  Not  merely  in  the  moral 
sciences  but  even  in  those  immediately  subject  to  the  experi- 
mental method,  demonstration  is  sometimes  far  to  seek. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Agnostics  are  exponents  of  some  form 
or  other  of  evolution.  Now,  it  is  open  to  considerable  doabt, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  any  of  them  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  assert,  could  we  eliminate  the  momentum  derived  from 
certain  prepossessions,  from  certain  little  psuedo-scientific 
superstitions  which  linger  round  the  laboratory  as  incense 
does  round  the  sacristy,  tliat  they  have  the  same  certitude 
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about  it  that  they  have  about  any  particular  demonstrable 
proposition  in  mathematics  or  physics.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  would  state  that  even  the  cumulus 
of  the  proofs  of  evolution,  the  suggestions  of  paleontology,  of 
embryology,  of  homology  of  structure,  of  rudimentary  organs, 
and  of  all  the  rest,  constitute  that  irresistible  evidence,  the 
evidence  that  excludes  even  unreasonable  doubt,  the  evidence 
that  compels  apsent — the  evidence,  in  short,  that  they  de- 
mand for  miracle.  Of  course,  they  may  argue  that  the 
convergence  of  five  or  six  different  lines  of  proof  to  a  point 
antecedently  suggested  by  philosophy  as  at  least  not  improb- 
able and  certainly  not  impossible,  ccJiistitutes  such  evidence. 
Consequently,  owing  to  our  mental  constitution,  we  cannot 
withhold  assent  from  any  proposition  so  fortified,  and  must 
place  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  fundamental  propositions 
of  algebra  or  chemistry.  Unquestionably,  we  should  do  so 
in  any  particular  instance  were  such  the  case.  But  directly 
and  intrinsically  such  proof  is  probability — very  high,  perhaps, 
but  still  remaining  within  the  species  of  probability — and 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  the  higher  grade  of  cer- 
tainty only  by  the  aid  of  reflex  principles. 

Such  is  precisely  the  Catholic  position  with  regard  to 
miracles.  We  maintain  that,  if  not  in  every  individual 
case,  at  least  in  some,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
principal  miracles  to  which  Christianity  is  committed,  we 
have  at  least  that  amoiint  of  proof  which  in  similar  fields  of 
inquiry  can  produce  and  actually  does  produce  assent. 
Taking  into  account,  just  as  would  be  done  were  we 
discussing  theories  of  descent,  every  fact  that  caji  bear 
on  the  subject,  we  maintain  that  there  is  not  indeed  mathe- 
matical nor  metaphysical  evidence,  but  proof  sufficient 
to  make  every  reasonable  man  honestly  and  carefully 
inquiring  certain  that  in  these  events  the  forces  of  nature 
have  been  overcome  by  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
power.  This  will  come  home  to  us  more  strongly  if  we  do 
not  confine  our  attention  to  an  isolated  case,  if  we  cease  to 
consider  it  merely  under  the  aspect  of  an  interruption  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  if,  taking,  as  we  ought  to  take,  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  things,  we  remember  that  the 
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Creator  of  those  secondary  causes,  He,  who  called  them 
into  beiiif^  and  gives  them  whatever  life  and  elHciency  they 
possess,  is  at  the  same  time  om-  Jilteriial  Father  who  must 
have  for  mankind  infinite  pity  and  love.  The  Agnostic  may 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  a  God  in  whom  he  does 
not  believe  as  practically  hogging  the  question.  We  cannot 
hilp  his  protest.  This  aspect  of  our  argument  is  not  the 
survival  of  the  crude  anthropomorphism  of  the  savage,  nor 
the  obtrusion  of  the  silly  cant  of  the  devotee.  The  existence 
of  a  God,  personal,  loving  His  creatures,  enjoying  and  some- 
times exercising  for  tlieir  benefit  the  power  of  modifying 
the  laws  by  which  His  Providence  ordinarily  proceeds,  is 
a  postulate  of  Ixevelatiou  and  its  criteria.  Without  it  we 
cannot  entertain  miracle  even  as  an  hypothesis.  It  is  our 
strongest  and  most  convincing  argument,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  faith.  This  is  a  fuaturt;  of  the  case  entirely 
overlooked  by  our  opponents.  Observing  merely  natural 
phenomena,  eliminating  all  thought  of  a  Power  by  whom 
such  phenomena  are  controlled,  they  conclude  that  there 
is  a  presujnptiou,  amounting  almorst  to  an  antecedent 
certainty,  against  any  departure  from  the  accustomed 
sequences.  AS^ere  there  no  Creator  presiding  over  the  world, 
were  the  world  one  huge  piece  of  mechanism  in  which 
motion  succeeds  motion  with  automatic  precision,  were 
natural  phenomena  but  the  manifestation  of  a  blind,  natural 
force  in  an  eternal  process  of  evolution  ;  then,  undoubtedly 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  probability  against  any 
such  departure.  But  this  conception  is  radically  different 
from  that  which  Christians  entertain.  We  believe  that  in 
the  beginning  God  created  all  things :  that  He  made  man  to 
His  image  and  likeness  :  that  the  firmament  is  His  handi- 
work and  that  His  glory  the  heavens  declare.  By  such  a 
thought  the  antecedent  improbability  of  miracle  is  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  better  to  subvert  the  Catholic  position,  this 
invariability  of  natural  laws,  which  is  the  very  backbone  of 
the  objection,  is  sometimes  held  by  a  happy  inconsistency 
not  to  be  established  at  all.  What  right  have  we  to  assert 
the  existence  of  om-  order  of  nature  V  Because  we  have 
seen  a  few  times  the  sun  rise  and  set  and  the  tide  ebb  and 
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flow,  does  it  follow  that  so  it  always  was  in  the  past  and  so 
it  ever  shall  be  in  the  future  ?  Multiply  the  instances  :  to 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  individual  add  the  accu- 
mulated historical  experiences  of  the  race,  is  not  the 
generalisation  still  wild,  the  induction  still  imperfect  ? 
Insist  on  the  uniformity  of  the  past  and  infer  the  uniformity 
of  the  future.  Is  continuity  a  necessary  inference  ?  Are 
all  our  experiences,  so  many,  yet  how  few,  an  infallible 
guarantee  that  in  that  future,  whose  term  no  man  can  fore- 
see, the  same  antecedents  will  have  the  same  consequents, 
and  that  nature  will  roll  on  for  ever  without  change  or  the 
shadow  of  vicissitude  ? 

Not  one  of  these  events  {c.(j.,  that  all  men  must  die  :  that  fire 

consumes  tow)  is  niore  than  probable  Calling  om  after 

verified  experience  a  '  law  of  nature  '  adds  nothing  to  its  value, 
nor  in  the  slightest  degree  increases  any  probability  that  it  will 
be  verified  again,  which  may  arise  out  of  the  fact  of  its  frequent 
verification.  The  day  fly  has  better  grounds  for  calling  a 
thunderstorm  supernatural,  than  has  man,  with  bis  experience  of 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  duration,  to  say  that  the  most 
astonishing  event  than  can  be  imagined  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
natural  causes.' 

If  there  be  no  order  of  nature,  there  can  bo  no  departure 
from  it  and  consequently  no  miracle.  St.  Thomas,  as  if 
auLicipatinf;  this  objection,  defines  miracle  as  EJfectus  qui 
divinitiis  fit  i^racter  orcUiieni  coiisuctum  naturae.  He  says 
nothing  about  laws  of  nature  and  their  violation,  and 
frames  his  terminology  so  cautiously  that  his  order  of 
nature  need  not  necessarily  mean,  though,  of  course,  it  does 
mean,  more  than  the  invariable  consequences  of  Hume. 
One  of  the  most  ridiculous  aspects  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Church  is  to  sets  scientific  men  impugning  the  order  of 
nature,  in  the  demonstration  of  which  their  lives  are  passed. 
But  they  toll  us  that  the  order  of  nature  is  held  by  them 
merely  provisionally,  and  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
philosophically.  The  scholastics  thought  otherwise.  They 
held  that  essence  was  the  principle  of  activity,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  identical  conditions  essence  would  always 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  fashion;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  note  of  its  action  would  be  uniformity.  Without, 
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therefore,  being  guilty  of  imperfect  iuduction,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  blind  instinct,  the  uniformity  of  nature 
has  been  upheld  by  Catholics  adhering  to  the  principle 
operari  sequitur  esse. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  objection  to  the 
philosophical  truth  of  miracles  is  based  on  a  false  principle — 
the  application  of  the  experimental  method  of  reasoning  to 
moral  subjects.  It  demands  altogether  excessive  evidence 
when  it  requires  that  miracles  should  be  demonstrated  ; 
that  the  arguments  for  the  evidences  of  Christianity  should 
be  as  irresistible  as  the  proofs  of  geometry  or  natural 
Yjhilosophy.  It  owes  its  plausibility,  in  great  parL,  to  the 
fact  that  generally  it  has  been  examined  as  an  independent 
proposition,  detached  from  the  utterly  unsound  system  of 
philosophy  to  which  it  belongs.  It  was  swept  along  by  the 
tide  of  the  great  triumphs  of  this  method  in  the  material 
sciences,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  to  an  apparently 
impregnable  position.  The  experimental  method,  then, 
enjoyed  unquestioned  power  and  claimed  universal  sway. 
It  instituted  a  kind  of  materialistic  Keign  of  Terror.  Men 
were  in  a  perfect  fever  of  unrest,  dreading  that  at  any 
moment  some  new  scientific  audacity  should  rob  them  of 
the  most  cherished  portions  of  their  spiritual  inheritance, 
or  destroy  their  supernatural  life  altogether.  Happily  thib 
despotism  is  passing  away.  The  testimony  of  an  Apostle 
is  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
dictum  of  a  scientist  ;  disputants  on  things  of  the  spirit  are 
no  longer  referred,  as  to  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal,  to 
scientific  discovery  or  to  scientilic  pretensions.  Outside  its 
own  sphere  the  experimental  method  is  losing  its  authority, 
and  Hume's  objection  will  disappear  in  its  train.  In  this 
new  century,  when,  as  events  seem  to  indicate,  there  will  be 
a  higher  value  placed  on  spirituality  than  there  was  in  the  old, 
when  the  test  of  conflicting  religions  will  be  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  human  nature,  their  capacity  for  satisfying  the 
deep,  permanent  needs  of  the  sou),  the  blatant,  self-sullicient 
adherents  of  the  experimental  method,  the  men  who  had  the 
sun  of  science  at  their  backs,  will  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
Gnostic  visionaries  or  Pagans  suckled  in  creeds  outworn. 

Patiuck  is.  Coakley,  u.s.a. 
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NOTRE  DAME  DE  FOURVIERE. 

IN  the  year  1870  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
found  themselves  threatened  with  the  horrord  of  a  siege. 
Tlie  tide  of  war  which  was  then  devastating  some  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  France,  rolled  perilously  near  the  gates 
of  the  ancient  city  ;  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  In  this 
hour  of  mortal  dangei',  the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  v/ho  had  so  often  in  the  past,  extended 
her  gracious  protection  to  them. 

On  the  8th  of  Oclober,  Monsigneur  Ginoulhiac,  kneeling 
at  our  Lady's  altar,  in  the  old  chapel  at  Fourviere,  solemnly 
promised  in  the  name  of  the  priests  and  people  of  Lyons, 
that,  if  through  the  intercession  of  their  great  patroness 
the  terrible  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  was 
averted,  that  they  would  spare  no  effort  to  cause  a  new 
sanctuary  to  be  erected  at  FourviOre,  where  from  time 
immemorial  a  shrine  of  our  Lady  had  existed.  Their  prayer 
was  heard. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1871,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed.  Neither  the  city  nor  diocese  of  Lyons  suffered  the 
slightest  injury  from  the  invaders.  The  miagnificent  basilica 
which  dominates  the  city,  testifies  to  the  power  of  Mary's 
intercession  and  to  her  children's  gratitude. 

The  origin  of  the  shrine  is  completely  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  and  no  date  can  be  accurately  assigned  to  its 
foundation.  One  thing  is  certain  that  from  the  moment 
when  the  dawn  of  Christianity  dispelled  the  darkness  of 
Paganism,  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  has  ever  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Lyons. 

We  read  that  Lyons,  or  Lugdunum,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancients,  was  founded  in  the  year  43,  B.C.,  by  Munatius 
Plancus.  So  rapid  was  its  growth,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Gaul,  and  possessed  a  senate,  magistrates  and  an  athen^um. 
It  was  in  Lugdunum  that  the  four  great  roads,  which 
traversed  Gaul,  met  as  in  a  centre.     In  A.D.  53,  the  city 
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was  destroyed  in  one  night  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Nero,  and  later,  it  was  enlarged  and  greatly  embellished 
by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  In  the  fifth  century  Lyons 
had  already  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
it  rose  to  groat  wealth  and  importance.  To  escape  the 
tj'ranny  of  the  nobility  in  1807,  the  inha,bitants  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  who 
utiited  the  city  to  France. 

The  first  to  sow  the  precious  seed  of  devotion  to  tlie 
Qneen  of  Heaven,  destined  to  produce  such  a  rich  harvest, 
was  St.  Pothin,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Gauls.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  precious  gift  was  bestowed  directly 
by  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  who  received  Mary  as  his  mother 
from  the  dying  Saviour,  for  St.  Poiycarp,  the  successor  to 
St.  John  in  the  diocese  of  Smyrna,  transmitted  it  direct  to 
St.  Pothin. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  heights  whence  the  gods  of  Pagan 
Eorae  seemed  to  dominate  the  two  great  rivers  which  joined 
their  waters  in  the  valley  beneath  that  the  flower  of  devotion 
to  I\[ary  was  first  planted.  The  infant  church,  with  JMary's 
worship,  must  hide  amongst  the  rushes  of  the  marshy  river 
banks.  The  summit  and  slopes  of  the  hill,  from  Saint  Just 
to  Pierre-Scizo  were  covered  by  the  proud  temples  and 
palaces  of  the  Romans,  lifting  their  majestic  heads  to  heaven. 
St.  Pothin  seeking  a  place  whereon  to  erect  the  standard  of 
the  Cross,  passed  over  the  abode  of  human  greatness  and 
grandeur,  and  chose  a  lonely  and  unfrequented  spot.  Just 
before  joining  their  waters,  the  two  convergent  lines  of  the 
Phone  and  Saone  formed  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  hill,  known  at  the  presont  time  by  the  name 
of  La  Croix  Pousse. 

This  was  the  place  chosen  by  St.  Pothin  whereon  to 
found  his  Christian  colony.  Here,  amidst  tlie  fogs  and 
mists  which  enveloped  those  desolate  n:arshes,  the  first 
Christians  of  Lyons  pr.ictised  their  religion  in  lowliness  and 
obscurity.  Yonder,  directly  facing  them,  rose  tlie  eminence 
on  which  the  proud  Roman  city  was  seated  in  regal  beauty. 

The   huuible   followers   of   Christ   crucified   had  the 
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strongbokl  of  Paganism  ever  before  them,  in  its  power  and 
magnificence,  seemingly  indestructible.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  prophetic  instinct  had  guided  St.  Pothin  in 
his  choice.  Before  very  long,  many  causes  v/ere  to  combine 
for  the  removal  of  that  centre  of  life  and  action  which  had 
its  home  upon  the  height.  By  degrees,  as  Christianity 
triumphed,  the  attraction  of  the  Cross  was  to  draw  Lugdunum 
down  into  the  plain,  and  to  gather  round  the  sanctuary 
founded  by  St.  Pothin,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian 
colony,  just  as  the  temples  and  monuments  of  Paganism 
were  grouped  around  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Consequently, 
one  by  one,  the  glories  of  the  Pagan  city  would  depart,  whilst 
on  the  rnins  of  the  forura  INIary's  sanctuary  was  to  arise. 

Thus  once  more  was  Mary  Inimacnlate  to  crush  the 
serpent's  head,  and  from  the  hill  of  Fourviere,  so  long  the 
stronghold  of  Paganism,  the  Queen  of  Purity  watches  over 
the  new  Lyons  nestling  at  her  feet. 

Like  all  the  saints,  and  like  his  beloved  master, 
St.  Polycarp,  in  particular,  St.  Pothin  cherished  the  most 
tender  love  for  our  Lady,  and  he  laboured  unceasingly  to 
enkindle  the  same  ardent  love  and  devotion  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Christians  of  Lugdunum. 

In  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  it  is  stated  that  the  altar 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  by  St.  Pothin  was  the  firsc  raised  in 
her  honour  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  a  Pope  so  renowned  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  who,  moreover,  had  such  abundant  opportunity, 
during  long  residence  in  the  city,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  the  church  of  Lyons. 

The  soil  was  fruitful,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  spread 
rapidly  in  Lugduiumi.  Soon  the  marvellous  progress  of 
Christianity  attracted  notice.  The  Christians,  warned  by 
the  storm  of  persecution  which  had  burst  in  Rome  and 
Smyrna,  in  which  latter  city  St.  Polycarp  bad  suffered 
martyrdom,  held  themselves  in  readiiiess  for  the  moment 
when  they  too  would  be  called  on  to  witness  for  Christ. 

However,  the  Christian  warriors  who  stood  ready  for 
the  combat  were  not  molested.  The  danger  seemed  to  have 
passed  away.    Not  until  177,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
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St.  Polycarp,  did  the  thunderbolt  fall  on  the  Christians  of 
Lyons-  Several  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison.  The 
venerable  shepherd  of  the  flock,  St.  Pothin,  soon  shared 
their  captivity.  They  were  tried  publicly  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  A  short  distance  from  the  forum,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  liill,  rose  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Here,  in  the 
underc^ound  dungeons  of  this  palace,  the  first  martyrs  of 
Lyons  were  imprisoned,  and  here  St.  Pothin,  with  several  of 
his  companions,  succumbed  to  their  cruel  suffering.  At  the 
Hospice  of  Autiquaille  may  be  seen  the  gloomy  dungeon, 
now  converted  into  a  chapel,  iii  which  St.  Pothin,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  after  enduring  unheard  of  torture,  breathed 
forth  his  soul  to  God. 

Tbe  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  ever  fruitful.  The  religion  of 
Christ,  which  was  then  so  persecuted,  has  triumphed  over  her 
enemies.  That  palace,  in  the  erection  of  which  the  Romans 
spared  no  expense,  that  magnificent  abode,  whence  issued 
those  bloody  edicts  against  Christ's  members  :  what  now 
remains  of  all  its  splendour?  A  reservoir  and  a  conduit 
which  leads  from  this  reservoir  to  the  aqueduct :  that  is  all. 
The  palace  of  the  Caesars  has  vanished  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  while  the  dismal  dungeon,  in  which  the  first 
bishop  of  Lyons  expired,  remains  intact.  Tbe  2nd  of  June 
is  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  the  martyr-bishop  received 
his  crown. 

St.  Pothin  was  succeeded  in  the  See  of  Lyons  by 
St.  Irena:»us,  who  faithfully  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
saintly  predecessor,  imitating  him  in  his  love  for  Mary  and 
in  his  ardent  zeal  for  tbe  propagation  of  her  worship. 
Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Pothin,  Irentcus,  too, 
sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood.  During  these  persecutions 
thousands  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  laid  down  their 
lives  for  Christ.  Christian  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  con- 
secrating for  all  time  the  hill  of  Fourviere.  But  the  God 
of  Justice  avenged  the  death  of  His  saints.  The  proud 
Koman  city  was  doomed  to  destruction.  The  gorgeous 
temples  crumbled  into  dust,  and  when  the  last  and  most 
famous  of  all— the  Forum  of  Trajan— lay  prostrate,  the 
Chapel  of  Fourviere  rose  upon  its  ruins. 
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The  little  colony  founded  by  St.  Pothin  grew  and 
prospered  in  the  shadow  of  Mary's  altar,  which  he  ha^d 
consecrated.  The  reoDains  of  this  first  oratory  are  still 
preserved  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in  the  crypt, 
recently  restored,  of  the  church  of  St.  Nizier.  The  pagan 
city,  destroyed  by  the  persecutors  themselves,  was  destined 
to  have  a  new  and  Christian  birth  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  its  pagan  splendour. 
Septimus  Severus  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  after 
which  the  imperial  palace  was  never  rebuilt.  In  357,  and 
again  in  413,  Lyons  was  seized  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Burgundians,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  became  masters 
of  the  city.  In  732  the  Saracens  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  in  840  the  remains  of  the  majestic  porticoes, 
which  had  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  the  destroyers, 
suddenly  fell  to  the  ground. 

We  read  the  following  in  a  portion  still  remaining,  of 
a  manuscript  written  by  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon  :  '  In  that 
year,  the  famous  monument  called  Forum,  veins,  built  by 
Trajan  in  Lugdunum,  fell  in  the  beginning  of  Autumn  after 
having  lasted  seven  hundred  years.'  These  ruins  were  called 
by  the  people  the  old  Forum  or  Foro  vetere,  which  then 
became  Forverium,  Forviel,  and  finally  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  place  became  known  as  Forviere  or  Fonrviere. 

The  chroniclers  of  Lyons  agree  in  fixing  the  ninth 
century  as  the  date  of  the  construction  of  our  Lady's 
Chapel.  Pieces  of  marble  and  stones  belonging  to  the 
Roman  buildings  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  foundations, 
but  this  early  shrine  was  a  very  bumble  effort.  A  very 
small  enclosure,  an  altar  built  into  the  wall  facing  the  East, 
a)id  a  door  openmg  to  the  North,  such  was  the  simple  plan 
of  this  primitive  sanctuary.  But,  although  the  exact  date 
oi  its  origin  is  wrapped  in  obscurit}^  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  shrine  is  of  great  antiquity.  Abundant  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the 
collegiate  church,  written  in  1192. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  was  the  title  under  which 
our  Lady  was  at  first  honoured  on  the  hill  of  Fourviere. 
Some  chaplains  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
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and  vines  were  cultivated  to  defray  the  expenses.  For 
tbree  centuries  the  shrine  remained  humble  and  unpreten- 
tious. Numerous  other  shrines  of  greater  renown  attracted 
the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Lyons,  who  in  their  love  and 
gratitude  multiplied  Mary's  altars  everywhere.  The  most 
celebrated  of  those  were  the  crypt  of  St.  Pothin,  Notre 
Dame  des  Graces  a  I'TIe  Harhe,  and  the  basilica  of  Ainay, 
which  last  can  boast  the  happy  privilege  of  being  the  first 
place  in  Gaul  where  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
honoured. 

But  the  chapel  of  Fourviere  was  destined  to  emerge 
from  its  poverty  and  insignificance.  The  hill  which  the 
I)lood  of  martyrs  had  sanctified  formed  the  first  patrimony 
of  the  arch-diocese  of  Lyons,  it  being  recorded  in  the 
iVrcbives  that  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  in  850,  bestowed  it 
upon  the  Church.  Olivier  de  Chavannes,  Canon  of  the 
Chapter  of  Lyons,  conceived  the  desire  of  enlarging  the 
humble  oratory.  Accordinly,  in  11G8,  we  find  him  begin- 
ning to  build  a  long  nave  which  was  to  be  dedicated  later 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Regarding  this  dedication  there  is  an  old  tradition  which 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Archives  of  the  Chapter. 
When  St.  Thomas  ii  Beclcet  quitted  England  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  tyrannical  Henry,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  of  which  Guichard  was  abbot. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Guichard  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Lyons, 
and  persuaded  the  exiled  archbishop  to  accompany  him 
thither,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Jean 
where  the  Cbapter  had  generously  offered  him  an  asylum. 
The  tradition  relates  that  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop 
Guichard,  and  Olivier  de  Chavannes  were,  one  day,  walking 
together.  The  coiiversation  turned  on  the  building  then  in 
course  of  construction  at  Fourviere.  The  exile  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  liill.  '  Who  will  bo  the  Patron 
of  the  new  Cathedral?'  he  asknd,  turning  to  his  hosts. 
'  Tho  first  martyr  who  ."^heds  his  blood  in  defence  ol'  the 
Church,'  was  the  answer.  Was  it  some  prophetic  instinct 
as  to  the  fate  of  thf.  illustrious  guest  which  induced  this 
answer?  If  so,  its  verification  was  not  long  delayed.  Very 
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shortly,  all  Europe  thrilled  with  horror  to  hear  of  the 
murder  of  the  saintly  archbishop,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  sanctuary.  The  miracles  worked 
at  the  martyr's  tomb ;  the  marvellous  sanctity  of  his  life, 
Henry's  remorse  and  penitence  ;  all  combined  to  hasten  the 
decision  of  the  Church.  In  1173  the  supreme  Pontiff 
declared  Thomas  a  Becket  Blessed. 

Faithful  to  their  promise,  Guichard  and  Olivier  dedicated 
the  nave  which  was  just  finished  to  the  sainted  archbishop. 
Our  Lady  of  Fourviere  was  pleased  to  permit  that  hence- 
forth the  name  of  him  who  from  infancy  had  been  the  object 
of  her  maternal  care,  should  be  associated  with  her  own 
sweet  Name — her  faithful  son  whose  last  words  when  struck 
by  the  assassin's  da.^ger  had  been  '  I  recommend  my  soul 
and  the  cause  of  the  Church  to  God  and  to  Mary.' 

Devotion  to  the  martyr  spread  rapidly.  Ex-voto  offerings 
multiplied,  amongst  the  first  being  one  from  Louis  VII.,  in 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  son  from  a  dangerous  fever 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death. 

Jean  de  Bellesme,  who  succeeded  Archbishop  Guichard, 
completed  the  work  of  the  latter  by  erecting  a  collegiate 
church  at  Fourviere.  The  Provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Jean  was  also  Provost  of  Fourviere.  On  great  festivals, 
the  clergy  of  Fourvifere  were  always  present  at  the  cere- 
monies in  the  cathedral.  In  turn,  the  chapter  ascended  to 
the  sanctuary,  on  the  '29th  December,  to  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

In  an  old  charter  of  1203,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Philip  of  Savoy,  then  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  we  find  niention 
of  inumerable  rich  offerings  to  the  sliriue  at  Fourviere. 
The  devoted  clients  of  Mary,  in  the  fulness  of  their  grati- 
tude for  her  intercession,  laid  upon  her  altar  the  most  costly 
offerings.  Vessels  of  gold  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  rich 
stuffs,  precious  jewels  ;  all  were  brought  to  our  Lady's  feet. 

In  1244,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  sought  refuge  in  Lyons 
from  the  continued  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Frederic. 
For  six  years  the  exiled  Pontiff  found  an  asylum  amongst 
the  faithful  at  Lyons.  It  was  at  the  council  convoked  by 
this  Pope,  during  his  stay  in  the  latter  city,  that  an  octave 
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was  decreed  to  the  Feast  of  onr  Lady's  Nativity.  By  order 
of  the  Pope,  the  feast  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at 
Lyons,  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  Thus  the  inhabi- 
tants can  claim  for  their  ancient  city  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first  place  in  Gaul  where  the  feast  of  Mary's  birth  was 
celebrated,  just  as  it  was  at  the  shrine  of  Ainay,  that  her 
immaculate  conception  was  first  honoured. 

Innocent  IV.,  in  various  Bulls,  repeatedly  acknowledges 
the  generous  hospitality  which  he  received  from  the  people 
of  Lyons,  aiid  he  testified  his  grateful  recognition  of  their 
devoted  loyalty  by  conferring  upon  thorn  inumerable  favours. 

In  1836,  Philippe-le-Bel  formally  confirmed  the  magis- 
trates of  Lyons  in  their  office,  and  bestowed  upon  them 
great  privileges.  Those  olficials,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  tlie  city  and  to  provide  for  its 
defence,  desired  by  public  act  to  acknowledge  our  Lady  as 
their  suzerain,  and  to  render  her  tlieir  homage.  One  of 
the  city  gates  was  at  Fourviere,  and  they  gave  the  keys  of 
this  gate  into  the  bands  of  the  chapter,  only  reserving  the 
right  to  appoint  the  sentinel,  who  from  an  elevated  tower 
kept  vigilant  watch.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  this  sentinel 
to  open  and  close  the  gate  at  Fourviere,  and  he  it  was  who 
sounded  tlie  reveille,  and  rang  the  curfew  for  the  citizens. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  bells  at  St.  Jean 
tolled  twice  ;  then  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  and  of  St.Nizier 
pealed  fourth  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sentry  on  guard  at  Fourviere  blew  a  loud  blast 
on  his  trumpet;  this  was  the  signal  to  all  that  the  city 
was  closed  for  the  night. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Lyons  was  a  prey  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  Fourviere  suffered  considerably  from 
the  efforts  of  the  rival  combatants  to  seize  a  place  of  such 
great  strategical  importance.  The  arrival  of  PopcvClregory  X. 
in  Lyons  at  last  put  a  stop  to  the  struggle.  Tlie  Pope 
ordered  the  citizens  to  pay  seven  thousand  pounds  to  the 
monasteries  of  St.  .John  and  Fourvi''ro,  in  compensation 
for  the  damages  infiicled  during  the  conrtict.  Gregory 
convoked  a  council  in  1274,  at  Lyons,  to  celebrate  the 
reunion  with  the  Greek  Church.  Dining  this  council  the  holy 
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Cardinal  Bonaveiiture  died.  The  sixteenth  century  proved  a 
period  of  mourning  for  the  Church.  Heresy,  led  by  Luther, 
the  apostate  monk,  reared  its  hydra  head  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  France  did  not  escape  the  pestilential  invasion. 
Our  Lady's  city  was  too  near  Geneva,  the  very  centre  of 
religious  dissension,  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  so-called  reformers  displayed  itself  in  its  most 
violent  form  at  Lyons.  In  1551,  sacrilegious  hands  forced 
open  the  tabernacle  in  the  church  at  Fourviere,  and  carried 
off  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  together  with  the  sacred  vessels. 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  abomination  of  desolation 
which  swept  over  Lyons.  In  April,  1562,  the  Comte  de  Sault, 
governor  of  the  city,  either  through  weakness  or  treachery, 
delivered  the  city  into  the  haiicls  of  tbe  reformers.  All  the 
churches  were  pillaged,;  many  of  them  were  utterly 
destroyed,  among  the  number  being  tbe  ancient  basilica 
of  St.  Irenpous.  The  church  at  Fourviere  was  the  first  to  be 
destroyed,  tbe  walls  alone  being  left  standing.  The  church 
of  St.  Just,  which  the  passage  of  a  thousaiid  years  had  left 
uninjured,  was  also  levelled  to  tbe  ground. 

In  15G3,  order  having  been  restored,  the  exiles  returned 
to  their  beloved  sanctuary,  or  rather  to  tbe  hallowed  spot 
where  it  bad  once  stood.  It  was  a  sad  home-coming.  All 
was  ruin  and  desolation.  No  part  of  the  shrine  had  escaped 
the  destroyer's  vengeance.  Even  the  bells  bad  been  melted 
for  the  construction  of  cannons. 

For  ten  years  Fourviere  was  left  destitute  of  church  or 
chapel.  Tbe  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  suffered 
terribly  at  the  despoiler's  hands,  had  no  means  to  help  their 
brethren  at  Fourviere.  By  degrees,  however,  the  church 
was  roofed  ;  the  belfry  restored,  and  the  altar  of  our  Lady 
re-erected.  The  restoration  of  the  sanctuary  caused 
universal  joy.  The  people  flocked  in  daily  increasing  crowds 
to  the  altar  of  tbeir  dear  patroness.  As  many  as  twenty-five 
Masses  were  said  daily  at  the  shrine,  and  the  offerings 
became  more  numerous  and  costly  than  ever.  But  days  of 
terrible  calamity  were  in  store  for  the  people  of  Lyons. 

In  1628,  the  plagae,  which  bad  on  several  previous 
occasions  nearly  decimated  the  city,  re-appeared  with  more 
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appalliug  violenctj  than  ever.  Lii  fil'leen  days  ten  thousand 
people  perished.  The  members  of  the  various  rehgious 
orders  worked  with  the  most  heroic  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  tending  the  dying,  burying  the  dead,  and 
endeavouring  to  calm  the  panic-stricken. 

Meanwhile  the  plague  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  calculated  that  three  hundred  persons  died  in  the  space 
of  an  hour.  Prayers  and  supplications  were  offered 
unceasingly  that  God  might  have  mercy  on  the  stricken 
city.  The  magistrates  deputed  two  friars  to  carry  a  silver 
lamp  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto.  It  was  with  dilliculty  that 
the  religious  accomplished  their  pilgrimage  owing  to  the 
terror  inspired  by  their  presence  everywhere,  on  their 
journey.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  awful  visitation 
ceased.  It  was  calculated  that  thirty-five  thousand  persons 
perished,  including  seventy-two  doctors. 

The  mourning  city  turned  its  tear-dimmed  eyes  to  our 
Lady  of  Fuurvicre.  The  crowds  which  thronged  to  the 
shrine  became  so  great  that  in  1G30  another  door  had  to  be 
made,  which  was  afterwards  walled  up  when  the  chapel  was 
enlarged.  As  late  as  1838,  the  position  of  the  door  was 
plainly  visible,  and  the  inscription  over  the  arch  '  Notre 
Dame  de  Ben  Conseil '  could  be  easily  deciphered. 

In  1643,  Lyons  was  again  visited  by  the  plague.  This 
time  the  outbreak  was  even  more  appalling  in  its  ravages 
than  the  preceding  one.  In  their  dire  extremity  the  people 
turned  once  more  to  our  Lady  of  Fourviere.  The  magistrates 
of  Lyons  resolved  in  council  to  proceed  in  solemn  procession 
to  Fourviere  and  there,  by  public  vow,  consecrate  their  city 
for  ever  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  text  of  this  resolution 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  at  the  Hotel-do- Ville.  The 
solemn  consecration  took  place  on  the  8th  September,  1(313. 
Mary  accepted  the  trust,  the  plague  ceased,  and  never  again 
appeared  in  Lyons. 

A  beautiful  white  marble  statue  of  our  Lady  was  placed 
on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Saone,  bearing  on  the  pedestal 
an  inscription  which  recorded  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Lyons  to  their  great  patroness  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
awful  scourge.    This  statue  was  seriously  damaged  by  an 
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accident,  and  was  taken  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  to  the 
church  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  where  it  is  still  preserved  in  a 
niche  above  the  altar  in  the  rosary  chapel.  Another  statue 
was  erected  on  the  Place  de  Change  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  stone  of  which  it  was  formed  was  too  perishable  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  climate,  and  it  had  to  be  removed. 

In  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  vow  made  in  1643,  the 
magistrates  of  Lyons  went  every  year  to  Fourviere. 
Amongst  other  offerings,  they  invariably  presented  a  gold 
crown  piece,  as  token  of  vassalage.  This  pious  custom  was 
only  discontinued  in  1789,  when  the  first  mutterings  of  the 
awful  storm  of  bloodshed  and  godlessness,  so  soon  to  burst 
over  France,  was  heard. 

Mary  proved  herself  the  faithful  liege-lady  of  her  devoted 
servants.  Since  the  city  was  thus  solemnly  placed  under 
her  protection,  no  contagious  epidemic  has  ravaged  Lyons. 
The  cholera  which  scourged  the  greater  part  of  France, 
stayed  its  course  several  times  almost  at  the  very  gates  of 
our  Lady's  city.  Now,  that  the  civic  authorities  no  longer 
fulfil  their  sacred  obhgations  two  delegates  from  each  of  the 
thirty-six  parishes  of  Lyons,  proceed  to  Fourviere  on  the 
8th  September  annually,  and  kneel  at  our  Lady's  altar, 
while  the  priest  pronounces,  in  their  name,  the  ancient  act 
for  consecration. 

Fourviere  experienced  the  full  force  of  the  revolutionary 
storm.  Sacrilegious  hands  despoiled  the  altars,  and  carried 
off  all  the  rich  offerings  which  for  centuries  had  been  laid  at 
the  shrine  by  the  grateful  clients  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
The  chapel  was  then  closed.  It  seems  a  special  intervention 
of  heaven  that  the  sanctuary  escaped  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  Couthon  and  the  band  of  ruthless  destroyers  who 
left  Lyons  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  chapter  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  imposed  by 
the  impious  legislators,  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  ni  exile. 
M.  Groboz,  vicar  of  Sainte  Croix,  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  leave  Lyons  on  the  30th  August,  1793.  The  good  priest, 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  fold  wherein  were  still  to  be  found 
so  many  faithful  souls,  sought  refuge  on  the  hill  of  Fourviere; 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  several  mouths  in  the 
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house  ol  two  pious  ladies.  JJurin^^  this  lime  he  celebrated 
daily  INIass  and  heard  confessions  ui  the  bare  and  desolate 
sanctuary.  One  morning  two  commissioners  presented 
themselves  at  the  shrine,  their  errand  being  to  make  a  valua- 
tion of  the  sacred  vessels  which  still  remained.  M.  Groboz 
calmly  finished  the  Mass  he  was  just  saying,  when  thus 
disturbed.  The  emissaries  of  the  i\3volution  then  demanded 
the  key  of  the  Tabernacle  that  they  might  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  Sacred  Ciborinm.  Tlie  priest  trembled  with 
horror.  He  refused  to  comply.  No  hand  should  touch  the 
sacred  vessel  until  he  had  first  removed  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
One  of  the  miscreants  swore  a  fearful  oath  that  they  would 
carry  out  their  design  without  giving  the  priest  time  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  sacrilegious 
wretch  would  have  carried  his  threat  into  execution  but  for 
the  mtervention  of  his  Protestant  companion.  M.  Groboz 
was  denounced  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  was 
obliged  to  fly. 

In  spite  of  threats  and  dangers,  dauntless  pilgrims  still 
braved  all  to  kneel  in  prayer  at  the  gates  of  the  deserted 
chapel,  though  by  doing  so  they  ventured  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shrine  was  carefully 
watched  by  infamous  spies. 

During  the  darkest  days  ot  the  reign  of  terror  faithful 
preists  contrived  to  celebrate  Mass  in  secret  in  the  houses 
of  the  faithful,  who  joyfully  opened  their  doors  to  give  them 
shelter.  Thus  did  pastors  and  people  assemble  in  far  more 
danger  of  their  lives  than  were  the  early  Christians  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  more  than  once  both  priests  and  people 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  blood  for  their  faithfulness  to  God. 

The  death  of  Kobespierre  in  1794  caused  a  slight  lull  in 
the  btorm.  The  chapel  of  Fourviere  was  re-opened,  but, 
alas,  only  to  suffer  fresh  profanations.  On  the  11th  July, 
17'.)(j,  it  was  sold  for  i.'2y,UUU  to  a  lady  who  devoted  all  her 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  form  of 
worship.  The  ancient  statute  of  our  Lady  having  dis- 
appeared, another  was  purchased  and  set  up  in  its  place, 
while  two  constitutional  priesls  were  appointed  to  the  care 
of  the  chapel.    Well  might  the  faithful  regret  the  days 
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when  the  chapel  was  closed,  and  the  grass  grew  in  the 
deserted  sanctury.  Far  better  so  than  to  behold  it  in 
sacrilegious  hands,  But  the  love  of  Mary  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Lyons  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  fiercest  persecution. 

In  1799  two  priests,  brothers,  M.M.  Caille,  opened  a 
school  on  their  own  estate,  not  far  from  Fourviere.  The 
drawing-room  of  the  mansion  was  converted  into  a  chapel, 
where  Mary's  faithful  clients  came  to  ofi'er  their  Queen  the 
worship  which  they  were  forbidden  to  offer  at  her  ancient 
shrine.  In  1808  the  Abbe  Fesch,  Archdeacon  of  Ajaccio, 
and  uncle  of  Napoleon,  who  had  been  appointed  first  consul, 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  In  1804  Pope 
Pms  VII.  passed  through  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He 
was  received  most  enthusiastically  by  the  faithful  of  Mary's 
city.  They  seized  the  opportunity  to  plead  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  liege-lady's  chapel,  which  had,  indeed,  been 
rescued  fram  the  hands  of  the  schismatics,  but  which  had 
not  been  yet  re-opened  from  prudential  motives.  Cardinal 
Fesch  and  the  clergy  of  Lyons  were  equally  anxious  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary's  sovereignty  over  the  city.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened.  Money  flowed  in  from  all  sides.  The 
work  of  restoruig  the  shrine  was  at  once  begun.  To  the 
great  joy  of  all,  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  so  long  missing, 
was  found  uninjured  beneath  a  heap  of  ruins.  Some  of 
the  former  caxions  of  Fourviere  testified  to  iU  authenticity. 
During  the  days  of  terror  a  pious  gardener  had  contrived  to 
carry  away  the  sacred  image,  which  he  carefully  concealed, 
thus  saving  it  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  demons 
of  the  Revolution,  and  later  from  the  profanation  of  schis- 
matical  worshippers. 

On  his  return,  in  1805,  from  Paris,  Pius  VII.  halted  a 
second  time  at  Lyons.  At  Cardinal  Fesch's  request,  the 
venerable  Pontiff,  in  person,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
re-opening  the  doors  of  the  church  at  Fourviere,  after  which 
he  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  An  inscrip- 
tion, placed  on  the  principal  door  of  the  church,  recorded 
the  re-opening  of  the  shrine  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
also  the  numerous  indulgences  wherewith  it  was  enriched. 
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This  inscription  is  now  in  the  interior  of  the  new  church. 
Pius  VII.  attributed  his  dehverance  from  captivity,  and 
his  safe  return  to  the  Eternal  City,  to  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  commemorate  these  favours  he 
instituted  the  Feast  of  our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  vs^hich 
is  observed  on  the  24th  May. 

During  the  revolution  of  1830  the  shrine  narrovv^ly 
escaped  destruction  from  the  firing  of  the  insurgents' 
cannon ;  some  parts  of  the  church  being  struck  by  the 
balls,  one  of  which  penetrated  the  wall  just  below  the 
niche  wherein  stood  our  Lady's  statue.  In  addition  to  the 
horrors  of  the  insurrection,  Lyons  was  threatened  with 
another  scourge.  The  dreaded  cholera  morbus  once  more 
invaded  Europe,  and  had  already  attacked  Paris.  The 
second  city  of  France  trembled  before  the  approach  of  the 
dread  destroyer.  Stringent  sanitary  measures  were  adopted, 
and  every  precaution  talven  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
But  it  was  to  the  holy  hill  of  Fourviore  that  the  people 
turned  their  eyes,  imploring  of  their  Sovereign  Lady  that 
help  which  she  had  so  often  accorded  them  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  A  public  novena  was  begun  at  the  altar  of  our 
Lady  of  Fourviere,  at  which  it  was  calculated  ten  thousand 
persons  assisted  daily.  Their  confidence  was  not  in  vain, 
once  more  Mary  spread  the  aegis  of  her  protection  over  her 
loyal  subjects,  and  the  destroying  angel  passed  by,  not  ventur- 
ing to  enter  the  city  shielded  by  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

In  18:').5,  the  pestilence  re-appeared,  ravaging  the  south 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  advancing  as  far  as  Valence. 
Again,  the  people  of  Lyons  poured  forth  their  supplication 
at  the  shrine  of  Fourviere,  and  again  the  destroying  angel 
sheathed  his  sword  at  the  very  gates  of  Mary's  city.  A 
marble  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription,  records  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  : — 

Lyons  to  our  Lady  of  Fourviore  in  gratitude  for  having  been 
preserved  from  the  cholera  in  tlie  years  MDCCGXXXIf  and 
MDCCCXXXIV. 

In  1838,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  accorded  to  the  church  at 
Fourviera  the  same  privileges  as  those  bestowed  by  his 
predecessors  upon  the  holy  house  of  Loretto.    A  great  and 
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glorious  privilege,  and  a  striking  testimony  to  the  venera- 
tion felt  for  the  ancient  shrine  by  the  head  of  the  Church. 
In  1839,  the  Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Heart  of  Mary 
was  established  in  the  church  at  Fourviere,  and  vs^as  affili- 
ated to  that  already  existing  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoire  at  Paris.  In  1839,  during  the  month  of 
November,  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  overflov^ed  their  banks, 
causing  great  devastation  in  Lyons,  many  houses  and 
several  bridges  collapsed,  and  for  days  locomotion  was  only 
possible  in  boats.  There  was  but  one  refuge  in  those  hours 
of  dire  calamity.  The  archbishop,  the  priests,  and  the 
people  ascended  the  hill  of  Fourviere^  and  with  fervent 
prayer  invoked  the  aid  of  their  Queen.  At  the  intercession  of 
Mary,  God's  wrath  was  appeased.  The  angry  floods  rapidly 
subsided,  and  marvellous  to  relate,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  lost  their  lives.  Again,  the  people  of  Lyons  recorded 
their  gratitude  by  a  painting  which  was  placed  in  our 
Lady's  chapel.  In  1848,  the  people  solemnly  renewed  the 
consecration  of  their  city  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

On  the  21st  November,  1848,  Cardinal  de  Bonald,  at  that 
time  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  having  celebrated  Mass  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  at  which  the  Chapter  of  Lyons,  and  an 
enormous  crowd  of  the  faithful  assisted,  read  aloud  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  the  act  consecrating  the  city  to  our  Lady  of 
Fourviere.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom,  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  parishes  attended,  each  offering  a 
gold  piece  and  a  wax  candle.  In  the  evening  a  solemn 
blessing  was  pronounced  on  the  city  from  the  top  of  the 
holy  hill.  This  act  of  consecration  is  repeated  annually 
on  the  8th  September,  and  in  the  evening  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  carried  outside  the  church,  and  raised  in 
solemn  Benediction  over  the  city.  Beneath  an  enormous 
crowd  gathers  on  the  quays,  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  appointed  signal  announces  the  raising  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  all  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration. 

After  twelve  years  absence,  the  cholera  again  appeared 
111  France,  and  tliis  time  a  few  cases  occurred  in  the  military 
hospital.  As  before  the  people  had  recourse  to  Mary,  who 
once  more  came  to  the  assistance  of  her  subjects.  The 
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progress  of  the  plague  was  stayed  and  no  further  cases 
occurred. 

On  the  8th  December,  1852,  the  city  of  Lyons  celebrated 
by  general  illuminations,  on  si  scale  of  grandeur  hitherto 
unprecedented,  the  placing  of  our  Lady's  statue  in  the  new 
tower  which  had  been  built  and  which  dominated  all  the 
buildings  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

In  1870,  danger  and  death  once  more  tlireatened  Lj'ons. 
The  horrors  of  war  were  devastating  the  fair  land  of  France. 
Three  times  had  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  received  orders 
to  march  on  Lyons,  and  three  times  did  the  foe  pause  and 
turn  aside,  as  if  some  invisible  hand  had  stayed  their  march. 
Then  it  was  in  the  hour  of  the  most  imminent  danger, 
that,  as  of  old,  the  archbishop,  the  priests,  and  people 
gathered  round  the  altar  at  Fourviere,  and  there  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  vow  to  erect  a  new  sanctuary  if  the 
Most  Immaculate  Virgin  would  intercede  to  protect  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Lyons  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  gracious  Queen  of  Heaven  accepted  her  children's  vow. 
The  invading  armies  were  stayed  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  once  molested  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The  magnificent  basilica 
which  to-day  dominates  the  city  is  a  glorious  proof  of  how 
nobly  the  people  redeemed  their  vow.  In  all  France  there 
is  no  grander  temple  than  that  raised  by  the  faithful  of 
Lyons  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  testify  to  all  time  their 
gratitude  to  God's  Immaculate  Mother  for  the  protection  so 
signally  accorded  to  their  city. 

There  is  no  shrine  in  France  held  in  higher  veneration 
than  that  of  Fourviere.  From  all  parts  pilgrims  turn  their 
steps  to  this  favoured  spot.  The  side,  the  sorrowful,  weary 
wayfarers  on  the  thorny  high-road  of  life,  fainting  beneath 
their  load  ;  those  who  are  starting  forth  on  an  untried 
career,  filled  with  hope,  all  alike  go  to  lay  their  griefs,  their 
pains,  their  hopes  and  fears,  at  the  feet  of  her  who  is  the 
Sweet  Mother  of  Mercy.  And  Mary  is  pleased  by  the 
wondrous  favours  slie  accords  to  manifest  how  pleasing  to 
her  is  the  homage  which  her  children  render  to  her  at  the 
ancient  shrine  of  b'ourviere.  Leahy. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELIGION 

RELIGION,  says  the  Abbe  de  Broglie,^  professes  to 
answer  the  most  momentous  and  the  most  anxious 
questions  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  answer,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  accepted 
and  cherished  by  the  human  race.  But  your  modern  '  scien- 
tist,' as  he  calls  himself,  has  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
the  human  race.  To  be  sure,  he  says,  the  human  race 
believes  in  religion  ;  but  then  the  human  race  is  wrong. 
All  men  are  fools ;  all  religion  is  a  creed  outworn,  an 
hypothesis  unnecessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  world, 
and  hostile — nay,  fatal — to  all  true  progress.  Yet  this  same 
omniscient  individual  reckoneth  naught  human  as  foreign  to 
him ;  so  he  asks  himself :  What  is  religion,  and  how  is  it 
that  it  has  such  a  hold  upon  human  nature  ?  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  universal  foolishness  ?  How  did  man  ever 
begin  to  believe  in  this  unscientific  superstition  ? 

It  is  clear  that  a  man  who  approaches  the  question  in 
this  frame  of  mind  must  be  hopelessly  astray  in  his  solution 
of  it.  To  start  with,  he  has  no  idea  of  what  religion  really 
is  ;  he  is  utterly  unable  to  realise  what  it  has  been,  what  it 
has  meant  to  all  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  men.  Current 
definitions  of  religion,  current  accounts  of  its  origin,  falsely 
labelled  scientific,  make  this  abundantly  plain  to  anyone ; 
and  one  need  not  know  much  of  the  metaphysical  lunacies 
of  Germany,  or  the  reckless  theorising  of  French  and 
English  materialists,  to  find  it  out.  At  every  turnwe  are 
confronted  with  the  grossest  misunderstandings  and  misre- 
presentations of  obvious  facts  and  principles  ;  and  a  believer 
in  any  form  of  religion  would  fail  to  recognise  his  beliefs 
and  practices  in  the  strange  travesties  that  are  dubbed 
scientific  interpretation  of  them.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
straw  man  valiantly  overthrown  by  his  maker. 
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Tbe  luost  popular  theory  amouf^  Lhose  '  tbinkei's'  is  that 
which  is  icletitified  with  the  names  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
Tylor,  Huxley,  Tiele,  etc.  ;  und  it  may  be  described,  as  the 
Abbe  de  Broglie  describes  it,  uuder  the  title  of  Primitive 
Animism. 

According  to  this  view  primitive  man  must  have  had  a 
rather  primitive  outlook  upon  the  world.  Poor  fellow,  he 
could  know  no  better ;  for  his  simian  relatives  had  no  school 
or  university  to  send  him  to,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  a 
promising  scholar  in  any  case.  Yet  withal  was  he  a  philo- 
sopher, and  his  first  piece  of  philosophy  was  to  look  upon 
all  things  in  nature  as  animated  and  having  life,  like 
himself.  But  what  is  life?  To  this  problem  our  philo- 
sopher Jiext  applied  himself,  with  no  ordinary  zeal  and 
thirst  for  knowledge.  Unlike  his  modern  patrons  he  was 
much  given  to  introspection.  He  observed  that  he  slept 
and  dreamt ;  in  his  slumbers  he  w^ahdered  into  dreamland  ; 
he  made  the  further  brilliant  discovery  that  men  die,  and 
that  dead  men  do  not  breathe  any  more  than  they  tell  tales  ; 
perhaps,  he  saw  a  ghost  or  two,  who  may  have  enlightened 
him  about  the  next  life.  Keasoning  upon  such  data  he 
concluded  that  in  man  there  is  a  something  else  besides  the 
body,  an  alter  ego,  a  spirit,  a  shade,  a  ghost.  But  external 
nature,  too,  is  full  of  life;  therefore,  quoth  he,  it  is  full  of 
spirits  as  well.  This  view  of  the  world  is  called  Animism, 
and,  according  to  Spencer,  Tylor,  etc.,  it  was  the  first  form 
of  religion  ;  and  it  is  found,  according  to  Huxley,  Spencer, 
and  others,  as  the  only  religion  of  the  lowest  savages  of  our 
day.  If  a  wise  man,  a  magician,  a  brave  warrior,  or  a  stout 
hunter  died,  his  ghost  would  hold  a  high  place  among 
ghosts;  such  spirit  would  gain  in  reputation  as  years  went 
by,  they  would  become  as  gods  and  be  worshipped  as  such 
by  the  primitive  savage.  After  a  while  a  hierarchy  grew  up 
among  the  gods,  suggested,  says  Spencer,  by  social  and 
political  distinctions  among  men  ;  and  the  process  would  go 
on,  not  without  infinite  scuflle  and  dust  among  the  gods, 
such  as  we  read  of  in  Greek  mythology,  till,  at  last,  the  best 
god  came  out  on  top  and  gradually  elbowed  out  all  the 
others. 
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This  theory  seems  to  postulate  the  crudest  form  of 
Darwinism  as  its  foundation  ;  and  so  far  it  stands  condemned. 
Still  it  is  not  without  resource ;  for  it  is  urged  that  evolution 
in  some  sense  is  an  established  fact  all  through  nature  and 
human  history  ;  all  things  grow,  improve,  change  for  the 
better.  Therefore,  it  is  contended,  even  if  the  first  man 
were  no  monkey's  son,  his  religion  could  not  have  been 
anything  but  crude  and  primitive.  To  which  it  can  be 
obvioiisly  replied  with  Mr.  Jevons  ^  that  evolution  and 
progress  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Evolution  in  any 
hypothesis  is  the  successive  changing  of  an  organism  so  as 
to  suit  varying  environments.  But  before  you  can  show 
that  the  change  in  the  organism  was  for  the  better  you  must 
show  that  the  surroundings  varied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
demand  such  continual  improvement.  Improvement  in 
relation  to  surroundings  may  be  a  falling  off  from  an 
absolute  standard  of  perfection.  To  apply  this  to  the 
history  of  religion,  it  is  plain  that  a  learned  body  of  theolo- 
gians or  scientists  if  they  sojourned  for  a  while  in  Zululand 
would  have  no  chance  against  the  native  sorcerers  and 
medicinemen;  nor  would  their  views  prove  the  fittest  to 
survive  ia  Zulu  schools  of  thought.  Again,  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  history  that  progress  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word 
has  always  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  the 
progressive  races  are  enormously  outnumbered,  even  in  our 
own  times,  by  the  conservative  and  retrograde.  In  what 
sense,  therefore,  can  positive  science  teach  that  mankind  is 
on  the  whole  improving '?  Is  there  accurate  systematic 
proof  of  such  improvement,  or  is  it  a  mere  assumption  due 
to  the  self-complacency  of  comfortable  scientists  in  their 
snug  parlours,  a  figment  of  the  scientific  imagination  con- 
templating an  unproved  theory  in  another  narrow  department 
of  human  knowledge  ?  How  does  it  appear  that  all  nature 
is  growing  to  perfection  and  will  ever  grow  till  the  scientific 
millenium  is  reached?  What  about  the  final  catastrophe  to 
which  all  nature  is  hastening  inexorably  according  to  the 
teaching  of  an  authoritative  school  of  scientists  ? 
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Again,  it  is  not  true  that  the  growth  of  religion  towards 
perfection  must  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  material  or 
worldly  civilization.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  understand  what 
Agnostic  scientists  mean  at  all  when  they  speak  of  improve- 
ment in  religion.  Eeligion,  according  to  them,  is  an  error,  a 
disease.  Surely  the  progress  of  a  disease  in  its  own  proper 
nature,  with  its  own  natural  tendency,  should  not  be  called 
improvements  in  any  sense.  Surely  the  best  improvement, 
or  rather  the  only  improvement,  is  to  eliminate  it  utterly  from 
the  system  it  preys  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  religion 
be  regarded  as  a  truth,  a  healthy  growth  that  has  its  roots 
deep  in  human  nature,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  its 
progress  will  be  aided  directly  by  any  advances  that  may  be 
made  in  other  departments  of  human  activity.  Macaulay 
said  that  all  the  data  of  natural  religion  were  as  fully  within 
the  grasp  of  the  men  of  Homer's  time  as  of  our  own  ;  hence 
It  would  follow  that  in  old  times  natural  religion  would 
already  have  reached  its  full  perfection,  provided  men  paid 
sufticient  attention  to  it.  How  far  there  cm  be  develop- 
ment in  natural  religion  is  a  further  question;  but  the  only 
clear  examples  of  true  religious  development  are  the  cases 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  which  are  on  a  totally  different 
plane.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out 
another  of  the  question-begging  fallacies  of  which  agnostic 
writers  are  guilty.  To  show  that  religion  is  improved  by 
science  and  by  general  worldly  progress  they  point  to  the 
history  of  modern  Em'ope  ;  whereas  the  truth  is  simply  the 
converse  of  this,  for  Christianity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  thu 
cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  modern  civilization.  Yet 
another  paradox  awaits  the  inquirer  into  those  dim  rei^ions. 
Science,  we  are  told,  of  its  own  nature  tends  to  root  out 
and  destroy  all  religion  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
told  that  civilization,  which  is  the  work  of  science,  is  the 
sole  cause  of  religious  progress  !  The  oracles  of  Exeter 
Hall  will  go  on  proclaiming  that  England  is  wealthy  because 
England  is  Godly  ;  but  people  who  are  not  oracles  will  bear 
in  Djind  the  old  story  about  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

Still  Huxley  would  say,  a  fact  cannot  be  argued  away ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  races  which  arc  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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scale  in  general  culture  have  likewise  the  lowest  forms  of 
rehgion.  To  which  statement  we  reply,  with  Mr,  Andrew 
Lang,^  that  it  is  itself  a  crude  contradiction  of  known  fact. 
The  various  indigenous  tribes  of  Australia,  the  African 
Bushmans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Terra-del-Fuego  are 
admitted  by  all  to  be  in  the  lowest  btate  of  barbarism  ; 
yet  among  these  very  races  some  of  the  highest  and 
purest  religious  notions  can  be  found.  Of  course  these 
savages  are  not  without  a  ridiculous  mythology  any  more 
than  were  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ; 
still  from  this  tangle  of  myth  we  can  disengage  the  genuine 
belief  in  a  primal  eternal  Being,  who  spoke  to  men  in  former 
times  and  gave  them  His  law,  and  is  still  their  Father  and 
Friend,  who  is  the  author  of  all  things  and  the  invisible 
omniscient  guardian  of  morality.  Daromulum  is  the  name 
for  the  Deity  among  the  tribes  of  Australia,  '  He  watches 
the  youths  from  the  sky,  is  prompt  to  punish  by  disease  or 
death  breach  of  His  ordinances.'^  Mr.  Lang  learned  bis 
facts  from  men  who  observed  them  on  the  spot,  like  Palmer 
and  Howitt ;  and  he  concludes  thus  his  review  of  Austrahan 
religions': — 'Many  other  authorities  could  be  adduced  for  the 
religious  .sanction  of  morals  in  Australia.  An  all-knowing 
Being  observes  and  rewards  the  conduct  of  men ;  He  is 
named  with  reverence  if  named  at  all ;  His  abode  is  the 
heavens ;  He  is  the  maker  and  Lord  of  things  ;  His  lessons 
soften  the  heart.'  The  African  Bushmans  have  a  god  Cagu 
of  whom  they  say :  '  Cagn  made  all  things,  and  we  pray  to 
him  thus:  "O  Cagn!  O  Cagn!  are  we  not  thy  children? 
Do  you  not  see  us  hunger?  Give  us  food."'^  In  Terra- 
del-Fuego  they  believe  in  '  a  great  man  who  is  always 
roaming  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  who  is  certain 
of  knowing  every  word  and  every  action,  who  cannot  be 
escaped,  and  who  influences  the  world  according  to  men's 
conduct.' ' 

Modern  savages  are  put  on  a  par  with  primitive  man  ; 
and  the  statement  is  that  as  modern  savages  have  the  lowest 
form  of  religion,  the  same  must  be  true  in  the  case  of  his 


1  Making  of  Rclu/ion.  -  Ihid  ,  p.  193.  '  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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prebistunc  prototype.  Huxley's  assertion  that  the  lowest 
savages  are  practically  without  religion  cannot  stand,  as 
we  have  seen.  On  the  other  hand ,  at  the  very  dawn  of  history, 
we  find  among  all  nations  that  have  a  history,  religious 
notions  as  pure  as  those  we  have  just  been  considering  :  this 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Abbe  de  Broglie  in  reference 
to  India,  China,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Syria,  Phcenica,  Greece, 
and  Kome.^  But  the  anthropologist  view  would  tell 
us  that  such  notions  could  not  have  been  evolved  so 
early. 

One  method  of  eluding  the  force  of  this  argument  is  to 
say  that,  after  all,  we  know  nothing  about  the  condnion  of 
primitive  prehistoric  man  ;  that  even  modern  savages  are 
infinitely  superior  to  him  in  all  things.  But  if  this  con- 
sideration avails  for  one  side  it  also  avails  for  the  other;  if  we 
cannot  argue  from  modern  Australians,  the  anthropologists 
have  as  small  a  right  to  argue  from  the  godless  Zulus.  At 
all  events,  the  clear  lesson  of  known  history  is  decidedly  not 
what  the  anthropologists  represent  it  to  be,  nauiely,  a 
constant  or  even  a  moderately  uniform  growth  from  less 
perfect  to  more  perfect  forms  of  religion.^ 

Herbert  Spencer  would  say  that  tribes,  such  as  the 

/•^Australians,  who  possess  a  comparatively  high  form  of 
religion,  and  are  at  the  same  time  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  general  culture,  must  have  degenerated  from  a 
former  civilization.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof,  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  evidence  of  such  degeneration  ;  but  let 
us  gi'ant  it  and  see  what  is  its  significance  as  against  the 
general  theory  of  its  authors.  Here  we  have  a  tribe  that 
fell  from  a  high  state  of  general  culture  without  leaving  auy 
traces  of  their  former  greatness  ;  and  yet  they  still  clitig  to 
a  high  form  of  religion.  Similarly,  is  it  not  conceivable  that 
primitive  man  had  a  high  form  of  religion  even  though  he 
have  left  no  traces  of  all  round  material  culture? 

Another  answer  is  that  those  low  savages  Vi^ere  evan- 
gelized by  superior  races,  and  so  were  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  native    development.    This,  too,  is  a  mere 


'  Dc  Broglie,  Lt'g^'c,  liC  I'iige  I'ltmouf,  etc.    ^  Ibid. 
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hypothesis  invoked  in  support  of  a  hypothesis.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  for  it.  The  religious  doctrines  in 
question  were  handed  down  in  ancient  hymns,  were  imparted 
to  the  initiated  tribesmen  in  solemn  mysteries  to  which 
strangers  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain  admissiou.^ 
These  savages,  too,  are  shy,  conservative,  fiercely  hostile  to 
all  foreign  influences  ;  and,  above  all,  their  languages  have 
been  unknown  till  our  own  day.  Surely  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  they  were  taught  by  foreigners. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  Animistic  theory  is  this,  that 
it  supposes  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  always  explicitly 
regarded  as  a  spirit.  Man,  it  is  said,  could  never  think  of 
a  Great  Spirit  unless  he  first  have  the  idea  of  spirit  in 
general ;  bat  all  men  regard  God  as  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
Now  this  last  assertion  is  not  true.^  The  Supreme  Being 
is  not  always  regarded  as  a  spirit.  The  Australians  regard 
God  as  a  magnified  human  being  dwelling  beyond  the  stars, 
the  Fuegians  believe  in  the  great  black  man  of  the  woods, 
the  Melauesians  believe  in  beings  who  never  died,  and  who 
are  not  ghosts  in  any  sense,  etc.,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  such  races  also  believe  in  ghosts,  and  indeed  often  pay 
them  a  certain  religious  worship.  On  the  other  hand  they 
insist  that  God  existed  before  death  entered  into  the  world, 
before  there  were  any  ghosts  at  all.  Even  when  the 
Supreme  Beiag  is  regardevl  a?  tlic  ancestor  of  a  tribe,  tlie 
idea  is  much  the  same  as  the  pure  Theistic  notion  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  all  men,  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Thus  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  the  savage 
mind  between  the  idea  of  divinity  and  the  idea  of  '  ghost'  or 
'  spirit.'  With  regard  to  the  process  which  the  savage  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  through  in  the  formation  of  his 
notion  of  spirit,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  after  all  a 
metaphysical  process  of  some  difficulty ;  and  it  may  be 
suggested  that  there  are  other  processes  quite  as  well  within 
the  reach  of  primitive  faculties.  I  refer  to  certain  rudimen- 
tary forms  of  the  argument  from  Design,  First  Cause 
and  Conscience  which,  according  to  theologians,  are  likely 
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to  occur  to  the  average  intelligence.  These  processes  may  or 
may  not  be  valid  ;  but  they  arc  natural  and  simple  and 
in  fact  all  mythologies  and  all  divine  names  contain  them  in 
one  form  or  another.  This  would  be  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  origin  of  religion  ;  but  it  would  represent  Monotheism 
as  primitive  and  also  as  having  a  real  basis  in  reason  and  in 
human  nature  ;  and  neither  representation  \vould  please  the 
agnostic. 

But  the  essential  question  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  :  How 
did  man  get  his  idea  of  God"?  Before  you  can  deify  man  or 
ghost  or  fetish,  you  must  already  have  acquired  this  idea. 
'  Lao-tze  is  god.'  '  Odin  is  god.'  In  those  pi'opositions  the 
predicate  has  to  be  accounted  lor  :  huvv  did  the  knowledge 
of  God  come  to  the  Chinaman  and  the  Teuton?  The 
Animistic  theory  gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question.  Ghosts,  it  is  said,  became  gods,  just  as  men 
became  chiefs  and  kings.  But  there  are  races  who  believe 
in  God  and  have  no  chief  or  king.  The  Australian 
aborigines,  for  example,  carefully  keep  down  all  social  and 
political  distinctions  and  are  thoroughgoing  communists  and 
democrats.  Again  the  notion  of  king,  chief,  warrior,  are  not 
religiou.'j  notions  at  all ;  they  may  help  to  illustrate  and 
developc  such  notions  already  existing,  but  they  cannot 
originate  them.  To  every  nr,m  who  has  ever  had  religioxi 
in  the  true  sense  religion  iias  been  a  serious  solemn  Lhing, 
with  a  deep  and  a  subtle  hold  upon  all  the  fibres  of  bis 
being,  with  a  power  to  inspire,  to  console,  to  terrify.  In  all 
evolution  there  must  be  a  contimium,  a  substratum  that 
underlies  all  change.  Now,  what  is  the  continuum,  what  is 
tlie  comuion  element  between  dread  of  spectres  and 
religion?  What  is  there  in  common  between  the  Zulu 
pandemonium  of  greedy,  hungry,  immoral  hobgoblins  and 
the  wise,  mighty,  kindly  Father  of  the  Australian  tribes  ? 
By  what  conceivable  process  of  development  could  a  ghost 
become  a  god  ?  This  question  is  not  answered  and  cannot 
be  answered  in  the  Animistic  theory.  That  theory  cannot 
account  for  the  central  and  essential  idea  of  all  religion. 
It  derives  no  support  from  the  actual  facts  of  past  or 
contemporary  history.    Its  propounders  fail  to  grasp  the 
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meaning  of  religious  notions,  beliefs,  and  practices.  It  has 
established  no  one  truth  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
old-fashioned  view  that  in  the  beginning  man  was  taught 
of  Grod.  The  burden  of  proof  all  along  the  line  rests 
with  the  i]Ovelty  and  the  novelty  has  proved  unable  to 
sustain  it. 


E  have  ail  heard  of  the  rustic  Englishman  who  came  to 


VY  London  to  see  the  Empire,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  West  End.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  wliat  impressions  he  received  of  Catholicism  as  the 
result  of  his  descent  on  the  great  metropolis  ;  but  the  fact 
that  he  included  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  few  things 
really  worth  seeing  proves  that  in  some  vague  way  he  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Among  the  many  noteworthy  tendencies  manifested 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  perhaps 
no  one  was  more  unexpected  in  its  development,  or  more 
far-reaching  in  its  influence,  than  the  interest  displayed  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not 
ea.sy  to  trace  the  exact  genesis  of  this  feeling.  Naturally  the 
ev;n'-widening  extension  of  the  Faith  in  this  country  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Catholic  churches  and  Catholic 
priests,  monasteries  of  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  have  multi- 
))lied  almost  miraculously  during  the  last  twentj'^  years.  As 
an  innnediate  result  of  this,  old  prejudices  are  shaken  if  not 
wholly  demolished.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  excitement 
caused  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  English  town  by 
the  arrival  in  their  midst  of  a  small  community  of  nuns. 
The  good  people  failed  to  understand  how  the  sisters  could 
dwell  in  anything  but  a  sombre  building  surrounded  by  high 
walls  and  cut  off  in  some  hopeless  way  from  the  outer 
world.  The  idea  of  nuns  walking  about  the  town  in  their 
habit,  and  doing  their  shopping  just  like  Mrs.  Smith  or 
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iMiss  Robinson,  and  equally  alive  to  the.  urgency  of  obtaining 
full  value  for  their  nionej',  literally  dumbfounded  them. 
What,  however,  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  a  few  years  ago,  is 
now  calmly  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world.  Needless  to  add  the  nuns  are  everywhere  received 
with  that  deference  and  respect  which  even  the  humblest 
Englishman,  be  his  faults  what  they  may,  entertains  for 
everything  of  a  religious  character.  Then,  wherever  a 
Catholic  Church  is  established,  even  in  remote  country 
districts,  the  people  like  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening 
.service  and  hear  the  Father  preach.  This  must  help  to 
uproot  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

Another  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind  is  the  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  travel  nowadays, 
especially  on  the  continent,  compared  with  the  number  of 
tourists  that  left  our  shores  annually,  say  fifteen  years  ago. 
Travelling  facilities  have  increased ;  the  cost  of  transit  has 
grown  cheaper ;  the  material  prosperity  of  our  people  has 
gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  money  was  never  more 
plentiful ;  education  is  yearly  spreading  more  and  more, 
with  the  result  that  people  grow  anxious  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  beauties  of  other  lands  of  which  they  have  read 
and  thought  so  much.  It  is  quite  a  usual  thing  now  to  see 
a  long  train  steaming  out  of  Charing  Cross  station  at  9  p.m. 
in  the  summer  months  packed  with  artisans  on  their  way 
to  Switzerland,  or  the  Italian  lake  country,  on  a  nine  days' 
tour  arranged  for  them  by  the  Loudon  Polytechnic.  Once 
on  the  continent  your  Anglican  at  once  feels  the  attraction 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  1  happen  to  know  a  professional 
man,  an  Anulican,  who  takes  his  month's  holiday  every  year 
on  the  continent.  At  home  this  man  would  never  dream 
of  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  Catholic  church.  Such  a 
thing  is  not  even  to  be  thought  of.  AVhat  would  the  vicar, 
and  the  vicar's  wife  say?  Yet  this  man  no  sooner  sets  foot 
on  foreign  soil  than  he  makes  it  a  point  to  attend  as  many 
Catholic  services  and  functions  as  possible.  In  fact  I  may 
say  that  he  knows  the  history  of  every  Cathedral  in  France 
and  (.Termauy,  and  the  peculiar  features,  whether  of  archi- 
tecture or  decoratii)n,  noticealjle  in  each. 
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The  writer  of  fiction  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  new 
and  unexplored  fields  in  which  he  may  exercise  his  fancy  is 
generally  quick  to  notice  any  definite  change  in  the  puhlic 
taste,  and  instantly  sets  about  satisfying  the  latest  fashion- 
able craving.  All  roads,  we  are  told,  lead  to  Eome  ;  and  in 
or  about  Rome,  Roman  doctrine  and  practice,  Catholic 
ideals,  and  types  of  Catholic  character,  have  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  leading  writers  of  fiction  been  centred  for  some 
time  past.  In  France  we  have  men  so  dissimilar  as  Emile 
Zola  and  Huysmans  both  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  same  source.  In  England  the  fascination  of  Rome  is 
felt,  not  merely  by  Catholic  writers  of  the  stamp  of  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  ilobbs),  Dr.  Barry,  and  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford,  but  equally  so  by  writers  of  such  uneven  quality 
as  Robert  Buchanan,  George  Moore,  Marie  Corelli,  and  Hall 
Caine.  I  question  seriously  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  ever 
presented  us  with  a  more  curious  portent  than  George 
Moore  as  the  narrator,  and  to  some  extent  the  apologist,  of 
the  problems  of  convent  life. 

Few  contemporary  writers  of  fiction  have  awakened  a 
deeper  interest  in  their  handiwork  than  that  very  remark- 
a])le  woman,  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  Some  of  her  books,  such 
as  Barahhas  and  The  Sorro^os  of  Satan,  not  to  mention 
Thehna  and  Boy,  have  in  all  probability  been  read  and 
purchased  more  extensively  than  the  combined  works  of  any 
other  three  popular  novelists  of  the  day.  Shop  assistants, 
and  other  people  dowered  with  a  superabundance  of  false 
sentimentality,  barmaids  and  nursery  governesses,  have  long 
since  pinned  their  faith  to  the  products  of  Miss  Corelli's 
genius.  In  fact  the  ordinary  critic  who  reads  her  books 
dispassionately  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her 
undoubted  influence  over  such  a  large  and  varied  clientele. 
Like  most  other  prominent  novelists  Miss  Corelli  has  felt 
the  attraction  of  Rome,  and  in  \\q\:  Master  Christian  she  has 
put  before  the  world  her  views  as  regards  the  Church,  her 
pastors  and  her  ministers,  with  a  vehemence  more  easily 
Hiiagined  than  described.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Corelli 
had  argued  herself  into  the  belief  that  the  disturbances  and 
divisions  witnessed  in  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  last 
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eii^hleen  months  pointed  directly  to  a  revival  of  the  '  No 
Popery '  cry.     Hence  we  find  one  distinguished  critic  of 
her  work  declarino;  himself  as  follows  :  '  The  "  No  Popery  " 
cry  is  rising,  and  the  Master  Christian  will  float  like  a  cork 
on  its  topmost  crest.'     Miis  Corelli  lias  evidently  felt  the 
influence  of  Kome  as  largely  as  most  other  writers,  but  she 
knows  the  feelings  and  the  tastes   of  her  admirers  so 
thoroughly  she  must  have  felt  that  the  easiest  road  to 
popularity  lay  in  the  adoption  and  cultivation  of  a  '  shrewish 
vindictiveness '  as  regards  the  Church  and  her  rulers.  The 
rr^ferences  to  the  persoji  of  the  Holy  Father  display  an  utter 
absence    of  anything  approaching  fine  feeling  or  good 
breeding.      She  so  brings   it    about    tliat   her  heroine 
Angela  paints  a  portrait  of  what  she  regards  as  a  typical 
priest.    The   picture  is  labelled   '  A    Servant   of  Christ 
at   the    Madeleine,  Paris.'     Miss   Corelli    treats   us  to 
the  following  description   of  the  subject  represented : — 
'  Low,  beetling  brows ;  a  sensual,  cruel  mouth,  with  a 
loosely  projecting  under  lip ;   eyes  that  appeared  to  be 
furtively  watching  each  other  across  the  thin  bridge  of 
nose;  %  receding  chin  and  a  narrow  cranium,  combined 
with  an  expression  which  was  hypocritically  humble, yet  sly.' 
This,  Tuind  you,  i:?  not  the  type  of  face  which  obtains  in  the 
case  of  a  single  individual.    We  are  asked  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  face  of  an  entire  class  ;  and,  no  doubt,  two-thirds  of 
Miss  Corelli's  admirers  are  fully  convinced  that  such  is  the 
case.    'There  is  no  question  of  choice  [Angela  is  made 
to  declare].    These  faces  are  ordinary  among  our  priests. 
At  all  the  churches,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  J  have  looked 
for  a  good,  a  noble  face  in  vain,  for  an  even  commonly 
honest  face — in  vain.'  Such  is  Miss  Corelli's  typical  priest. 
The  example  she  sets  before  us  of  archiepiscopal  brutish- 
uess  is  conceived  in  the  same  vein  and  tarred  with  the  s^ine 
sweeping-brush.   She  says  : — '  The  .smooth  countenance,  the 
little  eyes,  comfortably  sunken  in  small  rolls  of  fat ;  the 
smug,  smiling  lips,  the  gross  neck  and  heavy  jaw,  and, 
above  all,  the  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  mock-pious  air  of 
the  man.'    By  such  overdone  specimens  of  caricature  did 
Miss  Corelli  endeavour  to  fan  into  some  semblance  of  flame 
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the  well-nigh  defunct  embers  of  No  Popery  in  this  country. 
The  attempts,  however,  in  this  direction  have  proved  a 
most  ghastly  failure.  The  entire  press  of  the  nation  ridi- 
culed the  book,  which  had  an  enormous  sale  notwithstanding  ; 
so  numerous  are  the  victims  of  hysteria  and  neurosis  in  our 
midst. 

We  can  well  understand  the  action  of  a  hunter  after 
notoriety  of  the  type  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  in  playing  to 
the  Protestant  gallery  in  England  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
of  a  journal  of  the  standing  of  the  Saturday  Beview  when 
it  seeks  to  emulate  her  achievements  in  a  like  direction  ?  Not 
many  weeks  ago  this  paper,  when  reviewing  a  very  charming 
book  by  Dom  J>ede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  entitled  A  Day  in  a 
Clouter,  permitted  itself  to  give  expression  to  the  following 
sweeping  and  unsustainable  charge  against  the  monastic  life 
of  the  present  day  : — '  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
a  degraded  animalism,  not  scandalously  vicious,  but  dully 
gluttonous  and  material,  is  the  atmosphere  of  much  conven- 
tual life  under  modern  conditions.'  Catholic  readers  of  the 
Saturday,  who  look  to  its  pages,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  appre- 
ciation, for  a  large-minded,  equitable  view  of  men  and  books 
and  systems,  must  feel  disgusted  on  reading  such  a  revolting 
statement. 

Among  certain  classes  of  our  people  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is 
almost  as  prime  a  favourite  as  Miss  Marie  Corelli  herself.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  read  many  of  his  works,  although  I 
have  long  been  fulfilled  of  the  desire  to  know  something 
more  of  them.  But  since  1883,  when  he  published  his 
Cobwebs  of  Criticism,  he  has  sent  forth  a  long  list  of  novels, 
rejoicing  in  such  monochromatic  titles  as  the  Bondsman,  the 
Manxman,  the  Scapegoat,  and  the  Christian.  Last  year 
Mr.  Caine  spent  a  long  holiday  in  Rome,  with  the  result 
that  he  came  under  the  spell  of  the  Queen  of  Cities,  and  is  now 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  instalments  of  his  latest  novel,  the 
Eternal  City.  The  scenes  witnessed  in  Rome  during  the  year 
of  Jubilee  are  described  by  Mr.  Caine  with  his  customary 
grace  and  clearness.  Baedeker  has  evidently  been  rarely 
out  of  his  hands,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  amount  of 
information  he  displays  on  a  large  range  of  topics.  But 
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Mr.  Caine  never  allows  himself  to  for^^et  that  bis  readers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  tbe  various  Protestant 
denominations.  Thus,  among  the  pilgrims  who  have  come 
to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  pay  their  liomage  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  he  remarks  upon  their  clerical  guides. 
One  is  '  a  simple  priest,  unkempt,  unshaven,  with  shaggy 
beaver  battered  by  the  rain,  and  heavy  shoes  stained  by  the 
soil.'  Another  cleric  is  described  for  us  as  '  an  old  priest 
with  the  face  of  an  old  woman,  but  helpless  looking  and 
untidy,  because  he  had  no  woman  to  take  care  of  him.' 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Caine  met  with  many  such  priests  in  his 
travels  through  Italy.  What  I  blame  hnn  for  is  his  feverish 
anxiety  to  put  those  types  forward  as  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  priesthood,  not  merely  as  exceptions. 
Again,  in  his  quite  fanciful  description  of  the  great  pro- 
cession from  the  Vatican  to  St.  Peter's  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  century  we  encounter  the  following  passages  : — 

And  this  dear  old  Padro  with  the  mittens  and  rosary  and  tbe 
comfortable  linsey-wolsey  sort  of  face  ? 

That's  Father  Piffcri,  Confessor  to  the  Pontifical  household. 
Ho  knows  all  the  sins  of  the  Pope. 

Next  come  the  representatives  of  the  regular  clergy, 
brown,  white,  and  black,  '  nearly  all  alike,  fat,  imgainly, 
flabby,  puffy  specimens  of  humanity.'  Yet,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  regards  himself  as  an  unbiassed,  dis- 
passionate, narrator  of  all  that  he  has  seen — in  his  fancy. 

The  supreme  tribute  to  the  influence  and  fascination  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  sought,  however,  not  in  the 
handiwork  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  or  Mr.  Hall  Cane,  but  in 
that  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  a  writer  who,  when  the 
history  of  English  fiction  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  will  be  assigned 
a  place  tar  r-^moved  on  an  upward  plane  from  the  great 
majority  of  her  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Ward  writes  as  a 
th  inker  and  a  scholar.  She  is  deadly  in  earnest  ;  too  much 
so,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  shallow  reader  of  ficli-on. 
Lacking  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  she  more  than  com- 
pensates for  this  by  her  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.    She  grips  the  ordmary 
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intelligent  reader  in  her  first  chapter,  and,  willy  nilly, 
carries  him  to  the  end  of  her  story.  In  her  latest  book, 
Eleanor,^  we  probably  see  her  at  her  best.  The  book,  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  lived  and  travelled  in  Italy, 
is  altogether  fascinating.  I  cannot  remember  any  work 
that  gave  me  greater  pleasure  from  the  purely  literary  point 
of  view  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the  year  1900,  if  you 
except  All  E)iglishwoman' s  Love  Letters,  and  All  that  was 
Possible,  two  books  replete  with  even  the  finest  nuance  of 
literary  expression,  and  remarkable  for  a  delicate  play  of 
fancy  which  render  them  irresistible  to  every  man  of  letters. 

Mrs.  Ward  bids  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Italy  of 
our  own  day,  the  Italy  which  has  grown  so  wonderfully 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  whose  people  are  ground 
into  the  earth  by  an  intolerable  burthen  of  taxation,  the 
Italy  which  '  sent  seven  thousand  of  her  children  to 
butchery  in  a  wretched  colony,  because  her  hungry 
politicians  must  have  glory  to  keep  themselves  in  office,' 
the  Italy  which  tolerates  the  imprisonment  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  of  her  people,  and  condones  the  confiscation  of 
his  Temporalities.  To  this  Italy,  of  many  lights  and 
shadows,  Mrs.  Ward  dedicates  her  book. 

To  Italy  the  beloved  and  beautiful, 
Instiuctress  of  our  past. 
Delight  of  our  present. 

Comrade  of  our  future ; — 
The  heart  of  an  Englishwoman 
Offers  this  book. 

As  Browning  has  it,  '  Everyone  soon  or  late  comes 
round  by  Rome.'  The  chief  interest  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book 
is  centred  in  three  characters.  First,  there  is  Edward 
Manisty,  an  English  Liberal  politician  of  high  standing, 
but  who  has  fallen  out  with  the  leaders  of  his  party  on  the 
education  question,  a  sort  of  disappointed  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  in  fact.  Leaving  I^ngland  in  a  fit  of  pique 
Manisty  comes  to  Italy  where  he  interests  himself  in  the 
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deadlock  existing  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Papacy.  The  man's  historical  sense  is  profoundly  touched 
by  the  logical  and  consistent  attitude  of  the  Church  ;  and 
although  an  avowed  agnostic,  he  resolves  to  write  a  book 
which  he  intends  to  be  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  claims 
and  methods  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  composition 
of  this  work  Mauisty  is  assisted  by  his  cousin,  Eleanor 
Burgoyne,  a  widow  of  thirty,  with  a  past  full  of  sadness,  the 
resultant  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  which  ended  in  a  tragedy 
which  involved  the  loss  of  her  only  child,  a  little  boy,  to. 
whom  she  was  passionately  attached.  Eleanor  Burgoyne  is 
a  woman  of  rare  charm  of  manner,  refined  and  dignified, 
and  though  extremely  delicate  still  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty.  '  A  certain  kind  of  grace — very  rare,  and 
very  complex  in  its  origin.' 

The  eyes  [we  read]  were,  indeed,  beautiful  ;  so  was  the  fore- 
head, and  the  hair  of  a  soft  ashy  brown  folded  and  piled  rouiid  it 
in  a  most  skilful  simplicity.  It  was  a  face  of  experience,  a  face 
of  grief ;  timid,  yet  with  many  strange  capacities  and  suggetstions 
both  of  vehemence  and  pride. 

During  the  time  that  Manisty  is  engaged  upon  his  book 
Eleanor  acts  as  his  secretary,  and  to  some  extent  as  his 
adviser  and  encourager.  She  is  not  a  writer,  but  her 
juclgment  of  literary  work  is  sure  and  deliberate.  A  close 
intimacy  has  gradually  sprung  up  between  them  as  the  book 
grew  under  their  hands.  The  woman  seems  to  take  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Things  and  sights  which  possessed  no  interest 
for  her  a  lew  months  ago  are  now  full  of  attraction. 
Manisty's  mind  is  extremely  well  informed.  He  can  con- 
verse eloquently,  sometimes  vehemently,  on  most  subjects, 
The  result  is  that  these  two  from  constant  association 
come  to  regard  one  another  as  something  more  than  cousins. 
The  love,  however,  is  all  on  the  woman's  side.  Jieyond  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  her  valuable  help,  and  a  real  cousinly 
affection  for  Eleanor,  Manisty  has  no  stronger  regard  for 
her.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  manner  towards  her 
may  have  conveyed  more  than  this. 

At  the  date  the  story  opens  Manisty's  book  is  almost 
completed,    lie  looks  forward  with  a  sort  of  exultation  to 
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the  sensation  it  will  cause,  more  especially  amont;  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  En^^land,  all  active 
sympathisers  with  the  makers  of  United  Italy  (so-called). 
He  and  Eleanor  have  been  living  with  his  aunt,  a 
Miss  INIanisty,  a  tunid,  fussy  old  soul,  for  several  months  in 
an  old  villa,  built  high  on  the  ridge  of  the  Alban  Hills. 

Below  it  [we  readj  olive-grounds  and  vineyards,  plough-lands 
and  pine  plantations  sank,  slope  after  slope,  fold  after  fold,  to  the 
Campagna,  and  beyond  the  Gampagna,  along  the  whole  shining 
line  of  the  west,  the  sea  met  the  sunset  ;  while  to  the  north,  a  dim 
and  scattered  whiteness  rising  from  the  plain,  was  Rome. 

Rome  seen  from  the  villa  through  the  midst  of  the 
gathering  storm  clouds,  presented  a  most  imposing 
spectacle. 

Over  Rome  itself  there  was  a  strange  massing  and  curving  of 
the  clouds.  Between  their  blackness  and  the  deep  purple  of  the 
Campagna,  rose  the  city — pale  phantom — upholding  one  great 
dome,  and  one  only,  to  the  view  of  night  and  the  world.  Eound 
and  above  and  behind,  beneath  the  long  Hat  arch  of  the  storm, 
glowed  a  furnace  of  scarlet  light.  The  buildings  of  the  city  were 
faint  specks  within  its  tierce  intensity,  dimly  visible  through  a  sea 
of  lire.  St.  Peter's  alone,  without  visible  foundation  or  support, 
had  consistence,  form,  identity. 

In  this  villa  we  come  face  to  face  with  Manisty  for  the 
first  time.  The  man  repells  one,  notwithstanding  all 
Mrs.  Ward's  attempts  to  make  him  acceptable.  There  is 
much  in  him  of  the  churl,  much  of  the  cad,  much  conceit, 
much  vanity  and  self-complacency.  He  is  described  for  us 
as  being  of  middle  height,  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  with 
an  extraordinarily  handsome  head,  face,  and  shoulders  :  but 
with  a  somewhat  irregular,  stunted  figure.  He  has  black 
hair,  grey  eyes,  and  dark  complexion,  the  nose  is  long,  the 
mouth  energetic.  There  is  a  sense  of  discord  about  the 
whole  man  which,  however,  imparted  '  an  effect  of  power — 
of  personality — of  something  that  claimed  and  held  atten- 
tion.' 

A  visitor  is  coming  to  the  villa  much  to  Manisty's 
disgust.  This  is  Miss  Lucy  Foster,  a  young  Puritan  from 
Boston,  whose  friends  in  that  cultured  city  had  been 
particularly  kind  to  Manisty,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour 
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throash  the  United  States.  The  contrast  between  the 
studied  simplicity  of  Lucy's  style  of  dress,  and  the  rich, 
finished,  elegance  of  Eleanor's,  is  almost  ludicrous  when 
they  first  met.  '  Oh  !  poor  child — poor  child  ! — what  a 
frock  I '  was  Eleanor's  inward  ejaculation.  Manisty  was  to 
take  the  young  American  into  dinner.  '  Good  heavens,  why 
she  is  a  perfect  chess-board,'  he  thought  to  himself,  looking 
askance  at  her  dress,  in  a  sudden  and  passionate  dislike — 
'  one  could  play  draughts  upon  her,  what  has  my  aunt  been 
about.'  If  Manisty  is  disgusted  with  the  first  appearance 
of  jNIiss  Foster,  Eleanor,  with  her  fine  womanly  intuition, 
discovers  the  real  character  of  the  young  American,  and  her 
possibilities  for  loveliness  when  treated  by  the  proper  hands. 
They  become  the  best  of  friends  from  the  first.  After  dinner 
the  Englishwoman  shows  the  young  American  a  charcoal 
sketch  of  the  Holy  Father.  '  Isn't  it  clever.  It  is  by  one 
of  your  compatriots,  an  American  artist  in  Eome.  Isn't  it 
wonderful,  too,  the  way  in  which  it  shows  you,  not  the  Pope 
but  the  Papacy — not  the  man  but  the  Church?'  At 
Manisty's  villa  the  chief  figures  in  Roman  society  are 
wont  to  foregather.  There  are  ambassadors,  cardinals, 
clerics,  members  of  the  Guardia  Nobile.  Their  conversation 
is  a  revelation  to  the  American  girl,  who  is  positively 
scandalized  at  seeing  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  nominally  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  attending  Mass  regularly  in  the  church  at 
^larinata.  '  She  found  herself  living  with  two  people  for 
whom  Catholicism  was  not,  indeed,  a  personal  faith,  but  a 
thing  to  be  passionately  admired  and  praised  like  art,  or 
music,  or  poetry.'  Manisty  grows  more  and  more  interested 
in  her.  The  puritanical  bias  of  her  views  on  Italy  and  the 
Papacy  affords  him  endless  opportunity  for  raillery.  With 
him  and  Eleanor  she  attends  a  grand  function  at  St.  Peter's, 
where  she  sees  Leo  XIII.  for  the  first  time. 

The  white  figure,  high  above  the  crowd,  sw.ays  from  side  to 
side:  the  hand  upraised  givefi  the  Benedicfcion.  l''riigile,  spiritual 
as  is  the  apparition,  the  sunbeam  refinps,  subtilisea,  spiritualises 
it  still  more.  It  hovers  like  a  dream  above  the  vast  multitudes — 
surely  no  living  man  ! — but  thought,  history,  faith,  taking  shape  : 
the  passion  of  many  hearts  revealed. 
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Speaking  of  this  glorious  ceremony  afterwards  to  Lucy, 
Manisty  tells  her  that  the  thing  which  renders  such  func- 
tions so  tremendous  is — 

That  there  is  no  break  between  that  man  and  Peter — or  Linus, 
if  you  like,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  that  the  bones,  if  not  of 
Peter,  at  any  rate  of  men  who  might  have  known  Peter,  are 
there  mingled  with  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  that  he  stands 
there  recognised  by  half  the  civilized  world  as  Peter's  puccessor ; 
that  five  hundred,  a  thousand  years  hence,  the  vast  probaliility  is 
there  will  still  be  a  Pope  in  St.  Peter's  to  hand  on  the  same 
traditions  and  make  the  same  claims. 

Just  about  the  time  Manisty's  book  in  defence  of  the 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  is  ready  for  the  printers,  a  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Vanbrugh  Neal,  comes  to  stay  with  him  in  the  villa 
at  Marinata.  This  man  is  described  for  us  as  a  devout 
Anglican  of  a  delicate  and  scrupulous  type.  Ris  temper 
was  academic,  his  life  solitary  ;  rhetoric  left  him  unmoved, 
and  violence  of  statement  caused  him  to  shiver.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  Manisty  asked  him  for  his  opinion 
of  his  recently  finished  work,  and  Neal  advanced  certain 
critical  objections  which  affected  both  the  facts  and  the 
arguments  of  one  whole  section  of  the  book.  This  man 
had  evidently  gauged  the  inherent  weaknesses  in  Manisty's 
character  correctly.  All  his  egotism  notwithstanding,  he 
was  hopelessly  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  a  few  friends, 
of  whom  Vanbrugh  Neal  was  one.  Together  the  two  men 
debated  the  points  raised  by  Manisty's  visitor — Neal  always 
gentle  and  insinuating;  Manisty  violent,  excited,  obstinate, 
yet  generally  giving  way  with  unexpected  suddenness. 

When  Manisty  denounced  irresponsible  science  and  free 
thought  as  the  enemies  of  the  State,  which  must  live,  and  can 
oidy  live  by  religion  ;  when  ho  asked  with  disdain,  '  What  reason- 
able man  would  nowadays  weigh  the  membership  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  an  opinion  in  geology  or  exegesis?'  when  he 
dwelt  on  the  easiness  of  faith, — which  had  nothing  whatever  to  d:> 
with  knowledge,  and  had,  therefore,  no  quarrel  with  knowledge; 
or  upon  the  incomparable  social  power  of  religion — his  friend 
grew  restive. 

Neal,  however,  was  always  ready  to  shatter  an  exuberance, 
to  check  au  oratorical  flow  by  some  quick  double-edged  word 
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that  would  make  iNIanisty  trip  and  stammer,  and  showed 
how  great  is  the  gulf  between  a  literary  and  a  practical 
Christianity. 

Smarting  under  the  sting  of  his  friend's  arguments. 
iManisLy  hastily  decides  against  publishiug  his  book.  All 
the  labour  and  research  of  months  have  been  spent  in  vain. 
Associating  Eleanor  in  some  vague  way  with  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  behaves  towards  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  in 
her  a  snddeu  tumult  of  passionate  pride  and  misery.  The 
woman  has  given  this  man  her  heart,  and  to  add  to  the 
bitterness  evoked  by  his  coldness,  she  notices  a  growing 
fondness  on  his  part  for  the  xVmericau  girl,  Lucy  Foster, 
Herein  we  have  the  making  of  a  fine  tragedy,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  Mrs.  Ward  employs  each  development  of  the 
situation  with  cleverness  and  freshness.  Someone  has  said 
that  women  love  most  by  whom  they  are  most  tried  ;  and 
Wbittier  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  : — 

Woman  wronged,  can  cherish  hate 
More  deep  and  dark  than  manhood  nvay. 

Certainly  in  the  case  of  Eleanor  there  is  something  vastl}' 
touching  in  the  sincerity  of  her  affection  for  iManisty. 

The  only  portion  of  this  remarkable  book  which  lays 
Airs.  Ward  open  to  the  charge  of  having  taken  Protestant 
pn^judice  into  account  during  its  composition  is  her  exploita- 
tion of  the  pathetic  Father  Benecke.  Manisty  defends  the 
action  of  the  Church  in  his  regard,  although  he  entertains 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  character  of  Benecke  himself. 
The  average  Protestant,  however,  will  read  into  Mrs.  Ward's 
criticism  a  still  further  example  of  the  tyranny  which  the 
Vatican  is  supposed  to  exercise  over  intelligence  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought.  It  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  try  and  explain 
the  position  of  the  Church  as  a  divinely  appointed  teacher  to 
tho.se  who  are  carried  away  by  every  untested  theory  and 
absurd  hypothesis  advanced  by  the  soi-disant  scientists  of 
the  present  day. 

Father  Benecke  is  a  native  of  Southern  Germany,  and  is 
described  as  having  filled  the  chair  of  theology  in  a  uni- 
versity. At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  [)ublished  a  philosophical 
work  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Church. 
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He  is  called  upon  to  renounce  his  views  and  theories,  and 
he  submits  himself  to  the  voice  of  authority.  So  far  so 
good.  A  cardinal,  however,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
informs  him  that  Leo  XIII.  has  been  greatly  troubled  in 
mind  on  his  account,  and  suggests  the  writing  of  a  private, 
filial  letter,  which  be  (the  cardinal)  may  take  to  the  Holy 
Father.  Benecke  at  once  falls  in  with  this  idea  on  condition 
that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  see  his  letter  save  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  cardinal  who  carries  it  to  him. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  condition  is  accepted. 
'  Now,'  says  Benecke  to  Manisty  a  few  days  after,  '  this 
morning,  there  is  my  letter — the  whole  of  it — in  the 
Osservatore  Bomano  !  To-morrow — I  came  to  tell  yow — 
I  will  withdraw  it.  I  withdraw  my  submission.'  Manisty's 
remarks  to  the  priest  are  characteristic.  He  says:  'You 
have  been  abominably  treated — no  doubt  of  that.  But  have 
you  counted  the  cost  ?  Intellectually,  I  am  all  with  you — 
strategically,  all  with  them.  They  can't  give  way  !  the 
smallest  breach  lets  in  the  flood,  and  then,  chaos  ! '  Benecke 
however,  is  obstinate,  with  the  result  that  he  pays  the 
inevitable  penalty.  The  man,  as  put  before  us  by  Mrs. 
Ward,  is  a  marvellously  attractive  character.  To  the  end  she 
makes  him  speak  and  act  as  only  a  priest,  i  had  almost  said 
a  saint,  can  speak  and  act.  But  Mrs.  Ward  does  violence 
to  our  convictions,  to  our  judgment,  when  she  asks  ns  to 
believe  that  a  man  of  Beuecke's  intense  spirituality  (his 
temperament,  says  Mrs.  Ward,  was  that  of  the  ascetic  and 
missionary  religious),  could  ever  have  associated  himself 
with  such  a  contemptible  and  grossly  material  body  as  the 
German  Old  Catholics. 

Meanwhile  Manisty's  infatuation  for  the  American  girl, 
Lucy  Foster,  grows  stronger  daily.  The  deepest  well- 
springs  of  aft'ection  in  the  man's  being  are  brought  into 
action  by  this  girl  as  the  result  of  her  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  Manisty's  mad  sister  who 
has  been  staying  for  a  short  while  under  his  roof.  This 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  vivid  and  powerful  in 
the  whole  book.  Lucy,  on  her  part,  feels  herself  being 
gradually  dominated  by  the  man"s  personalitj'.    She  cannot 
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understand,  much  less  analyse,  her  feelings  in  his  regard. 
Eleanor  grasps  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Slie  is  not  the 
one,  however,  to  submit  to  defeat  without  a  struggle. 
She  may  exclaim  in  all  sincerity  :  Que  vivre  est  difficile, 
1)  man  canir  fatigue  !  but  yet  she  contrives  to  bring  home 
to  Lucy  the  gi-eatness  of  her  love  for  Manisty. 

'  It  is  not  you  [she  explains  to  the  young  American]  but  fate. 
You  have  tak^n  from  me — or  you  are  about  to  take  from  me 
— th(!  last  thing  left  to  me  on  this  earth !  I  have  had  one 
chance  of  happiness,  and  only  one,  in  all  my  life,  till  now,  and  at 
last  1  have  found  another  chance — and  after  seven  weeks  you — 
you— are  dashing  it  from  me  !  ' 

'  Mrs.  Burgoyne,'  Lucy  exclaims,  '  is  it  kind — is  it  bearable — 
that  you  should  say  these  things  to  me  ?  I  have  not  deserved 
them.    What  right  have  you  ?  ' 

'What  right?'  repeated  Eleanor,  in  low  tones — tones  almost 
ot  astonishment.  '  The  right  of  hunger — the  right  of  poverty — 
the  right  of  one  pleading  for  a  last  possession  !  a  last  hope  ! ' 

The  intense  passion  of  the  older  woman  bears  down  the 
younger  who  recognises  now  that  Eleanor  has  been  badly 
treated  by  Manisty,  and  that  by  right  he  is  hers.  What 
troubles  us  here,  however,  is  to  find  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  either  Eleanor's  or  Lucy's  infatuation 
for  iVfanisty.  Eleanor,  notwithstanding  her  love  for 
him,  is  fully  alive  to  his  defects  of  mind  and  character, 
which,  I  presume,  she  was  prepared  to  bear  with.  '  Alack  !  ' 
says  AFrs.  Ward,  '  What  woman  ever  yet  refused  to 
love  a  man  because  he  loved  himself  V'  As  for  Lucy 
there  is  something  utterly  repellant  in  the  notion  of 
a  pretty  young  girl  being  fascinated  by  a  middle-aged 
egotist  of  the  type  of  Manisty.  Mrs.  Ward  evidently 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  the  man's  personality  was 
irresistibly  forcible.  But  this  is  exactly  what  we  never 
do  feel,  not  even  for  a  moment  throughout  her  book.  I'ro- 
bably  the  female  mind  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  we  regard  them.  '  Woman,'  says  an  old 
playwright,  'is  a  microcosm;  and  rightly  to  rule  her  requires 
as  great  talents  as  to  govern  a  state.'  A  high  appreciation 
truly,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  fatuous  dictum  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  '  Woman 
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is  a  creature  without  reason,  who  pokes  the  fire  from  the 
top.' 

Anxious  to  put  themselves  outside  the  range  of  Manisty's 
influence  Eleanor  and  Lucy,  after  much  interchange  of  ideas, 
resolve  to  fly  to  a  remote  part  of  Italy  leaving  no  address 
behind  them.  They  take  up  their  abode  in  a  few  wretched 
rooms  in  a  portion  of  what  had  once  been  a  Carmelite 
Convent  situated  on  Torre  Amiata,  some  miles  beyond 
Orvieto.  It  is  the  hot  season  of  June  and  July,  and  Eleanor, 
always  delicate,  gives  evident  signs  of  approaching  utter 
collapse  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  sustain  her  vitality. 

In  this  part  of  her  book  Mrs.  Wards  treats  her  readers 
to  some  delightful  descriptions  of  Italian  life  and  scenery. 
The  contaclini,  the  carahiniare,  the  padre  parroco,  all  pass 
before  us  in  all  their  native  charm  and  rusticity. 

During  their  stay  at  Torre  Amiata  Eleanor  and  Lucy 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  Guerrini,  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  convincing  characters  in  the  whole  book. 
The  Gontessa  is  the  local  landowner.  Her  only  son  had 
lost  his  life  during  the  disastrous  Italian  campaign  in 
Erythrea.  She  is  now  living  in  the  strictest  seclusion  with 
her  daughter  in  their  palazzo,  trying  to  assuage  her  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  sou  by  ministering  daily  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  in  the  district  round  about.  During  one  of  her  visits 
to  the  Contessa  Eleanor  is  introduced  to  Don  Teodoro,  the 
young  2Mdre  parroco  of  the  village  church.  He  is  described 
as  a  slim,  engaging  figure,  with  a  boyish  charm  and  spon- 
taneity which  seemed  to  be  characteristic. 

Eleanor  watched  him  with  admiration,  noticing  the  subtle 
discernment  of  the  Italian  wliicli  showed  through  all  his 
simpHcity  of  manner.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake,  for  instance, 
that  he  felt  himself  in  a  house  of  mourning.  The  movenients  of 
body  and  voice  were  all  at  first  subdued  and  sympathetic.  Yet 
the  mourning  had  passed  into  a  second  stage,  and  ordinary  topics 
might  now  he  introduced.  Tie  srlided  into  them  with  the  most 
perfect  tact. 

For  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Ward's  extraordinary  cleverness 
and  knowledge  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  various 
parties  in  the  Italy  of  the  present  day,  the  Contessa  and  the 
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parroco  make  excellent  puppets  for  the  display  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  different  sides  of  a  situation  singular 
in  the  annals  of  modern  history.  When  condemning,  during 
the  course  of  conversation,  the  action  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy  for  being  present  at  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  Jew 
named  Mazzoli  in  which  he  pleaded  the  need  of  a  '  new 
religion  '  for  the  people  of  Italy,  the  young  parroco  insists 
that  outside  the  Church  there  can  be  no  true  philosophy. 
Af  this  the  Contessa  laughs  and,  turning  upon  him  a  flashing 
and  formidable  eye,  says  :  — 

'  Let  the  Church  add  a  little  patriotism  to  hor  philosophy, 
Father ;  she  will  lind  it  better  appreciated.' 

Don  Teodoro  straightened  to  tlio  blow.  '  I  am  a  Eoman, 
Hccellcntn — you  also,  hcuhI  !  ' 

'  I  am  an  Italian,  Father — you  also.  But  you  hate  your 
country.' 

Thereupon  the  Priest  adds  : — •'  I  have  notliing  to  do  with  the 
Italy  of  Venti  Settembre.  That  Italy  has  three  marks  of  dis- 
tinction before  Europe — by  which  you  may  know  her.' 

'  And  those  ?  '  said  the  Countess,  calm  aud  challenging. 

.  '  Debt,  Eccellenzn  !  Hunger  !  Crimea  of  blood  !  Sono  il  sua 
primalo — I'linico  ! ' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  the  Countess,  flushing,  '  there  were  none  of  those 
things  in  the  old  Papal  States  '?  Under  the  Bourbons  ?  The 
Austrians  ? ' 

'  Ki:ccUm~(t,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  \'icar  come  bei'ore  the  House 
of  Savoy  !  ' 

'  Kuin  Its,  and  see  what  you  will  gain  !  ' 
'  Ecccllema,  the  Lord  rules.' 

'  Well,  well.  I'reak  the  eggs — that's  easy.  But  whetiier  the 
oraolet  will  bo  as  the  .Te^uit-i  please,  that's  another  alVair.' 

And  so  ends  an  oft  repeated  battle  in  which  each  of  the 
parties  clings  passionately  to  his  own  view. 

The  chief  surprise  in  store  for  the  two  fugitives  at  Torre 
Aniiata  is  the  unexpected  presence  of  Father  Renecke.  He 
is  labouring  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  even  the 
children  in  this  out  of  the  way  Italian  village  fly  from  him 
as-ifhe  were  a  plague.  Eleanor  comes  upon  Inni  lulIici- 
suddenly  in  the  half  ruined  chapel  attaclied  to  the  old 
Carmelite  Convent  in  a  corner  of  which  she  and  Lucy  have 
taken  up  their  abode. 

'  Madame,'  says  Benecke,  '  you  see  a  man  dying  of  hunger 
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and  thirst  !  He  cannot  cheat  himself  with  fine  words.  He 
starves.' 

Eleanor  expresses  surprise,  not  quite  grasping  his  meaning. 

'  For  forty-two  years,'  he  said,  in  a  low,  pathetic  voice,  '  have 
I  received  my  Lord,  day  after  day,  without  a  break  ;  and  now 
they  have  taken  Him  away,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him.' 

The  man  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  desolation.  Eleanor 
realised  his  hunger  of  soul,  as  she  remembers  having  heard 
of  the  nuns  in  some  convent  in  Kome  who  frequently 
became  ill  with  restlessness  on  Good  Fridays,  when  Christ 
was  absent  from  the  tabernacle  in  their  little  chapel. 

The  evident  sincerity  of  the  man  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  character  appeal  more  and  more  strongly  to  Eleanor. 
The  tension  of  mind  under  which  she  has  laboured  so  long, 
united  with  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  Italian  midsummer, 
have  exhausted  from  her  all  her  slender  stock  of  strength 
and  activity.  Feeling  that  her  death  cannot  be  far  distant, 
she  resolves  to  unburthen  her  soul'  to  Benecke,  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  speaks  to  her  as  only  a  saint  could.  In 
fact,  we  never  seem  to  realise,  so  beautiful  and  convincing 
is  Mrs.  Ward's  portrayal  of  the  priestly  character,  that  the 
7nan  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church. 
Eleanor  explains  to  him  the  depth  of  her  passion  for 
Manisty,  and  the  object  she  had  in  view  in  separating  him 
from  Lucy : — 

'  1  had  reason,'  slie  says,  '  to  think  that  life  had  changed  for 
me,  after  many  years  of  unhappiness.  I  gave  my  whole,  whole 
hftart  away.  ...  I  had  done  much  to  deserve  his  kindness  ;  he 
owed  me  a  great  deal.  Not,  I  mean,  for  the  miserable  work  I  had 
done  for  him,  but  for  the  love,  the  thought  by  day  and  night,  that 
I  had  given  him.  There  was,  of  course,  some  one  else,  Father, 
some  one  younger  and  far  more  attractive  than  1.  There  was  no 
affinity  of  nature  and  mind  to  go  upon,  or  I  thought  so.  It 
seemed  to  me  all  done  in  a  moment  hy  a  beautiful  face.  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  bear  it,  could  I  ?  I  resisted  —  successfully.  I 
separated  tliem.  The  girl  who  supplanted  me  was  most  tender, 
dear,  and  good.  Bhe  pitied  me,  and  1  worked  upon  her  pity.  I 
took  her  away  from  my  friend,  and  why  should  1  not?  Why  are 
we  called  on  peipelually  to  give  up,  give  up?  ft  seemed  to  me 
such  a  cruel,  cold,  unhuman  creed.  I  knew  my  own  life  was 
broken-— beyond  mending— but  1  couldn't  bear  the  uukindness ; 
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1  couldu  t  forgive  the  injury  ;  1  couldn't,  couldn't.  I  took  her 
away,  and  my  power  is  still  great  enough,  and  will  always  be 
great  enough,  if  1  choose,  to  part  these  two  from  each  other.' 

'  My  child,'  the  priest  makes  answer,  '  God  has  done  you  a 
great  honour.  There  arc  very  few  of  whom  God  condescends  to 
ask  as  plainly,  as  generously,  as  He  now  asks  of  you.  What 
does  it  matter  whether  God  speaks  to  us  amid  the  thorns  or  the 
Howers?  But  I  do  not  remember  that  lie  ever  spoke  among  the 
tiowers,  but  often,  often,  among  deserts  and  wildernesses.  You 
saji  that  you  liave  renounced  the  expectation  of  happiness.  What, 
thou,  do  you  desire?  Merely  the  pain,  the  humiliation,  of  others. 
But  is  that  an  end  that  any  man  or  woman  may  lawfully  pursue, 
pagan  or  Christian  ?  All  •selfish  desire  is  sin — desire  that  defies 
God  and  wills  the  hurt  of  man.  But  you  will  cast  it  out.  The 
travail  is  already  begun  in  you  that  will  form  the  Christ.' 

'  Father,  creeds  and  dogmas  mean  nothing  to  me  ! '  '  Perhaps,' 
he  said  calmly;  'does  religion  also  mean  nothing  to  you?  Ask 
yourself  whether  in  truth  Christ  means  nothing  to  you — and 
Calvary  nothing?  Why  is  it  that  this  divine  figure  is  enshrined, 
if  not  in  all  oiu*  affections — at  least,  in  all  our  imaginations  ? 
Why  is  it  that  at  the  heart  of  this  modern  world,  with  all  its  love 
of  gold,  its  thirst  for  knowledge,  its  desire  for  pleasure,  there  still 
lives  and  bm'ns  this  strange  madness  of  sacrifice,  this  foolishness 
of  the  Cross  ?  How  has  our  w^orld  of  lust  and  iron  produced  such 
a  thing?  How,  except  as  the  clue  to  the  world's  secret,  is  man  to 
explain  it  to  himself?  Ah  !  my  daughter,  think  what  you  will  of 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Crucified — but  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
Cross.  Trouble  yourself  with  no  creeds— I  speak  this  to  your 
weakness — but  sink  yourself  in  the  story  of  the  Passion  and  its 
work  upon  Idie  world  I  Then  bring  it  to  bear  upon  your  own  case. 
There  is  in  you  a  root  of  evil  mind,  an  angry  desire,  a  cupido 
which  keeps  you  from  God.  Lay  it  down  before  the  Crucified, 
and  rejoice — rejoice  ! — that  you  have  something  to  give  to  your 
God,  before  He  gives  you  Himself.' 

Benecke  is  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
Eleanor  to  faitli,  to  sacrifice,  and  to  God.  He  and  Manisty 
occasionally  correspond,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  asks  the 
Engliihmau  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  hiin. 
His  invitation  finds  Manisty  wearied  after  a  long  and  profit- 
less journey  all  over  Italy  in  quest  of  the  two  ladies  who  are 
quietly  living  at  Torre  Amiata.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to 
come  and  see  Benecke  who  has  made  no  mention  of  the 
near  presence  of  his  long  sought  relative  and  friend.  The 
inevitable  result,  of  course,  is  that  Manisty  discovers  their 
whereabouts ;  and  as  the  book  draws  to  a  close  we  are 
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afforded  a  glimpse  of  Eleanor's  great  act  of  renunciation, 
and  Lucy's  growing  affection  for  Manisty,  a  fact  which  jars 
upon  our  feehngs  most  unpleasantly.  Do  what  we  may  it 
is  still  hard  to  associate  this  clear-eyed  American  girl  with  a 
middle-aged  egotist  of  the  type  of  Manisty.  Mrs.  Ward 
herself  seems  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  situation,  she  says  of 
Lucy : — 

Did  her  love  for  hiin  rest  partly  on  a  secret  sense  of  vocation 
a  profound,  inarticulate,  divining  of  his  vast,  his  illimitable  need 
for  such  a  one  as  she  to  love  him  ? 

Lucy  may,  perhaps,  have  found  her  true  vocation.  But 
from  our  knowledge  of  Manisty's  character  and  disposition, 
his  insufferable  conceit  and  priggishness,  one  can  safely 
harbour  a  misgiving  as  to  its  duration. 

Eleanor,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  will  probably  rank 
among  the  best  of  Mrs.  Ward's  novels.  Like  all  her  work 
it  is  well  and  carefully  written  ;  and  although  most  of  the 
characters  are  not  over-convincing,  and  decidedly  middle- 
aged,  yet  there  are  numerous  other  compensations  for  these 
drawbacks.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  on  the  existing  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  Italy.  AVhen  I  say  this  I 
must  not  be  taken  a?,  generally  endorsing  the  majority  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  conclusions.  Far  from  it.  But  no  matter 
how  widely  we  may  differ  from  her  we  cannot  withhold  a 
feeling  of  genuine  admiration  for  the  pains  she  has  taken  to 
study  a  situation  fraught  with  difficulty  to  the  non-Catholic 
mind.  Again,  the  knowledge  she  displays  of  Italian  character 
is  perfectly  marvellous.  She  seems  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
gives  us  some  delightful  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery. 
Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  hook  she  makes  Manisty  say  : — 

'  It  is  a  marvellous  country,  this  !  What  rivers — what  fertility 
— what  a  climate  !  and  the  industry  of  the  people.  Catch  a  few 
English  farmers  and  set  them  to  do  what  the  Italian  peasant 
does,  year  in  and  year  out,  without  a  murmur  !  Look  at  the  coast 
south  of  Naples.  There  is  not  a  yard  of  it,  scarcely,  that  hasn't 
been  Diadc  by  human  hands.  Look  at  the  hill-towns  ;  and  think 
of  the  human  toil  that  has  gone  to  the  making  and  maintaining 
of  them  since  the  world  began.' 
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Manisty  would  fain  bring  all  secularising  folk,  English 
secularists  included,  to  Italy  to  study  the  results  of  the 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  that  country. 

'  Just  undcrstaud,'  he  says  '  what  it  moans  to  separate  Church 
from  State,  to  dig  a  gulf  between  the  religious  and  the  civil  life. 
Here's  a  country  where  nobody  can  be  at  once  a  patriot  and  a 
good  Christian — where  the  Catholics  don't  vote  for  Parhament, 
and  the  State  Schools  teach  no  religion — where  the  nation  is 
divided  into  two  vast  camps,  iiating  and  thrusting  at  each  other 
with  every  weapon  tliey  can  tear  from  life.' 

Still,  he  insists,  there  are  forces  in  Italy  that  will  re- 
make Church  no  less  than  State  as  the  generations  go 
by.  His  Hnal  judgment  on  the  situation  takes  rather  a 
paradoxical  form.  He  says: — 'The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  Italy  is  Catholic,  because  she  hasn't  faith 
enough  to  make  a  heresy ;  and  anti-clerical,  because  it  is 
her  destiny  to  be  a  nation.' 

In  another  chapter  of  this  deeply  interesting  book 
Mrs.  Ward  makes  a  Madame  Variaui  say,  when  referring  to 
Manisty, — 

'  Most  Enghshmen  have  two  sides  to  their  brain — while  we 
Latins  have  only  one.  Hut  Manisty  is  like  a  Latin — he  has  only 
one.  He  takes  a  whim,  and  then  he  must  cut  and  carve  the 
world  to  it.  But  the  world  is  tough — ct  ca  ne  inarchc  pas  !  We 
can't  go  to  ruin  to  please  him.  Italy  is  not  falling  to  pieces — not 
at  itll.  Italy  will  win  !  Manisty  takes  the  thing  too  tragically. 
He  doesn't  see  the  farce  in  it ;  we  do.  We  Italians  understand 
each  other.  We  are  half-acting  all  the  time.  The  North  will 
never  understand  the  South. 

With  which  declaration  most  thinking  people  will  agree, 
especially  if  they  have  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Italy. 

There  is  one  quality,  the  utter  absence  of  which  must 
render  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Ward's  books  slightly  dis- 
tasteful to  a  number  of  readers,  and  that  is  her  want  of  a 
sense  of  humour,  the  saving  salt  of  which  has  carried  many 
an  indifferent  book  to  success.  Mrs.  Ward  is  probably  too 
serious;  and  as  her  writings  are  usually  given  over  to  the 
discussion  of  grave  social  or  religious  problems,  the  habit 
of  eliminating  anything  of  a  frivolous  or  humorous  nature 
has  become  fixed,  much  to  the  detriment  of  her  novels. 
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There  is,  howevei,  one  spai'k  of  fun  in  Elea)ior  over 
which  even  the.  gravest  must  hold  their  sides.  We  are 
introduced  at  a  garden  party  given  by  the  English 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  to  a  Doctor 
Jensen,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  v^'orld.  The 
paradox  of  the  man's  existence  was  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  his  reputation  as  a  savant.  His  one  consuming  desire 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  '  sad  dog ' — a  terrible  man  with  the 
ladies.  Introduced  to  Eleanor,  he  bowed  low,  smiling 
fatuously,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart.  During  the  course 
of  conversation  be  told  her  how  that  the  other  day  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  Hermitage  Library  at  St.  Petersburg, 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  to  consult  some  rare  booHs 
contained  on  its  shelves.  In  a  work  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  since  he  last  used  it  he  found  a  leaf  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  some  words  in  pencil.  They  were 
'  my  own  darling.' 

'  And  if  I  only  knew  now  vich  darling,'  he  said  to  Eleanor, 
slapping  his  knee    '  Vich  darling  !  ' 

Truly  a  natural  stroke  this,  and  evidently  true  to  life. 

Richard  A.  O'Gobman,  o.s.a. 
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VV  has  not  committed  to  memory  and  recited  daily  some 
form  purporting  to  be  an  Act  of  Contrition  ?  But  what 
percentage  of  them  do,  in  reality,  make  the  act  ?  We  must 
await  the  answer  until  the  day  of  general  revelation.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  whom  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  might  reach,  might  it  not  be  well  to 
consider — 1.  The  importance  of  the  subject  ;  2.  To  see  if 
our  ideas  on  it  are  correct  ;  3.  How  in  practice  it  may  be 
attained"?  We  treat  the  subject  of  Contrition,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  question,  as  to  the  sorrow  necessary  for 
sacramental  absolution. 

I.— 1.  For  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record  no  proof  is 
needed  that  all  are  bound  to  make  an  Act  of  Charity  during 
life  ;  and  for  this,  in  the  case  of  grievous  sin,  an  Act  of 
Contrition  is  required.  That  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  pre- 
cept we  know  from  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  New  Law  we 
infer  the  same  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  He  taught 
them,  saying:  '  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect.'  He  taught  '  the 
multitudes  '  the  obligation  of  being  perfect.  Therefore,  not 
the  Apostles  only,  or  priests  or  religious,  but  the  people 
generally  ;  each  according  to  their  place  in  the  world,  must 
labour  to  perfect  themselves.^  Now  this  perfection  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  charity.  Such  is  the  teaching 
of  St.  Alphonsus,  quoting  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  both 
doctors  of  the  Church.  The  latter  says :  '  Some  make 
perfection  consist  in  austerity,  others  in  prayer  .  .  .'  But 
they  are  all  deceived  ;  Perfection  consists  in  loving  God 
with  our  whole  hearts  '  ;  while  St.  Alphonsus  makes  it  the 
one  thing  necessary,  citing  the  words  of  inspiration : 
'  Charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection.'  To  these  testi- 
monies we  may  add  the  pithy  and  well-known  sentence  of 
St.  Augustine :  '  Love  God,  and  do  what  you  please.' 


'  Matt.  V. 

VOL.  X. 


'Manuing,  Elei  ntil  I'l  ifsl/iooii. 
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2.  We  may  die  suddenly,  without  the  aids  of  sacraments, 
yet  with  time  left  for  the  Act  of  Contrition,  if  only  we  know 
how  to  make  it.  What  this,  with  the  desire  of  confession, 
will  do  for  the  soul,  in  sin  or  grace,  a  child  can  tell. 

3.  The  certainty  of  being  in  the  state  of  grace  admits  some 
fear  of  the  contrary,  and  sometimes  becomes  more  diluted 
still;  and  yet  there  is  no  distinct  obligation  to  confess. 
Torturing  fears  rob  the  soul  of  peace,  particularly  if  sacred 
functions  are  soon  to  be  performed,  which  demand  great 
purity  of  soul.  Who,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  could  over- 
rate the  Act  of  Contrition  ? 

4.  But  if  it  is  to  the  purpose  every  day  and  hour,  much 
more  at  the  last  day  and  hour  of  life.  St.  Alphonsus  holds  it 
to  be  necessary.  '  No  security  can  be  too  great  when  eternity 
is  at  stake.' ^  We  must  be  all  tuiiorists  at  that  hour.  Not 
only  probabilities,  and  of  the  slenderest  kind,  should  be 
counted  with,  but  even  possibilities.  And  possibilities  there 
are  with  reference  to  matter  and  form  of  the  sacraments,  with 
reference  to  minister  and  recipient  alike.  Then,  let  the 
obligation  be  established  or  not,  he  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  somewhat  ra'^h  who  would,  at  such  a  crisis,  slight  the 
teaching  of  our  great  moralist,  saint,  and  doctor  of  the 
Church. 

5.  Nor  is  it  idle  to  suppose  that  many  a  well-instructed 
Catholic  might  do  for  their  Protestant  neighbours,  in  dying, 
a  work  which  to  the  priest  would  be  impossible.  They 
would  not  hear  of  priest  or  confession,  but  will  receive  the 
visits  of  lay  Catholic  neighbours.  Well,  let  one  such 
zoalous  and  otherwise  competent  lay  person,  suppressing 
all  mention  of  priest  and  sacrament,  and  of  everything  that 
might  disturb  the  bona  fides,  suggest  the  motive  of  Contri- 
tioo,  and  help  him  in  making  the  Act,  and  in  eliciting  a 
desire  to  do  all  that  God  wills  in  the  circumstances  ;  and  he 
will  have  performed  an  act  of  most  needful  charity.  Whether, 
having  gained  so  far  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  it  might 
become  a  question  of  conditional  baptism,  we  submit  it  to 
better  judgment. 


Imilafion  of  Chi'ist. 
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II.  Having  considered  the  value  of  contrition,  let  us  now 
see  what  in  reality  it  is.  A.nd  first,  what  it  is  not.  Here 
the  motive  is  everything  ;  and  the  motive,  .it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  is  not  fear  or  hope  or  gratitude.  These  are  good 
and  prepare  the  way  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  nor  all  together, 
constitute  the  motive  of  the  Act.'  The  motive  is  charity  or 
the  amor  Denevolentiae.  By  charity  we  prefer  God  to  all 
His  creatures — things  and  persons — because  by  reason  of 
His  goodness  He  is  lovable  above  all.  And  by  Contrition 
we  turn  away  from  sin  through  the  same  motive.  Charity 
being  first  in  order,  not  of  time — for  there  is  no  such  order — 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  its  requirements  as  a  motive 
to  Contrition. 

The  charity  of  which  there  is  question  is  love  of  God 
above  all  things  for  His  own  infinite  perfections,  and 
regarded  as  a  friend  to  whom  we  wish  well.^  This  is  the 
common  opinion,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  the  opinion  which  advocates  God's  goodness  to 
us  as  a  sufficient  motive  of  charity.  And,  following  the 
line  of  safe  opinions,  we  add  that  not  one  or  more  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  the  motive  sought,  but  all  sunimed 
np  in  the  word  '  Bonitas,'  which  is  the  Gomplexio  omnium 
Attrih. 

The  opinion,  slating  that  a  single  attribute,  v. Justice, 
would  be  a  sufficient  motive  should  be  qualified.  It  would 
not  do  to  say  '  I  love  .  .  .  because  He  is  infinitely  just.' 
The  motive  should  turn  on  the  Divine  Goodness,  'debet 
ferri  in  Deum  ratione  boiii,'  — Divine  justice  showing  Him 
to  be  good  and  amiable  al)ove  all  things.  Yet  even  in  this 
qualified  sense  it  is  but  an  opinion — St.  Alphousus  and 
others  holding  the  contrary.'' 

Does  perfect  cliarity,  then,  exclude  every  tliought  of  self, 
of  punislnnents  and  rewards,  even  of  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  the  '  sovereign  good'? 


*  Sum.  2,  2,  q.  "^4,  a.  2.  Timor  iiitrortiicit  Charitutem,  Fides  Oenerat  Spent, 
tt  Spet  ahitrilolein. 

Maz,,  /»<•  Vert,  inf.,  1229,  etc. 
'  Maz. ,  D*  ferl.  inf.,  n.  1240. 

*  Traet.  6.  n,  4U7. 
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So  thought  Fenelon,  but  the  doctrine  is  condenaned  by 
tbe  Church.  No,  the  love  God  requires  is  a  love  of  friend- 
ship, '  Amicitia,'  ^  the  bond  of  union  being  the  beatific 
vision — Vita  ceterna.^  So  far  then  from  perfect  charity 
shutting  out  hope  for  self,  it  requires  it  even.  To  disregard 
the  promised  gifts  of  a  friend  would  be  destructive  of 
friendship  ;  and  the  great  God  in  His  strong  love  for  us 
condescends  to  be  our  friend.  The  God  we  love  must  be 
our  God,  so  that  if,  per  irnpossihile,  it  were  otherwise — this 
is  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas— charity  would  be  impos- 
sible.^ To  love  God  aright  we  are  then  under  the  happy 
necessity  of  hoping  to  enjoy  Him.  Yet  this  latter  must 
not  enter  into  the  motive  of  our  love.  St.  Bernard  puts  it 
well :  '  Non  sine  praemio  dihgitur  Deus  etsi  absque  praemii 
intuitu  diligeudus  sit.'  We  love  God  for  Himself ;  and  in  this 
love  we  find  our  own  happiness,  which  certainly  He  wishes 
US  to  seek.  It  will  then  easily  be  seen  that  the  perfection 
of  charity  is  to  be  sought  not  in  intensity  of  the  feelings 
or  even  of  the  will,  but  solely  in  the  motive,  a  preferring 
of  God  to  all  His  creatures  and  among  them  to  ourselves. 
Emotional  feelings  which  belong  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
soul  are  somewhat  comforting;  for,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected 
that  the  intensity  of  a  will  turning  from  sin  and  united  to 
God  would  tell  upon  the  senses  and  move  to  tenderness  and 
tears.  Yet  this  is  but  an  accident,  for  there  are  many  by 
nature  austere  and  cold  in  whom  these  tender  feelings  are 
not  easily  engaged,  yet  they  are  men  of  good  will,  strongly 
attached  to  God,  and  faithful  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Nor  are 
the  emotional  feelings  absolutely  reliable  as  proofs  of  super- 
natural, sorrowing  love.  Of  themselves  they  are  natural, 
and  do  not  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  may  in  nowise  afifect 
the  will.-* 

III.  The  Means;  or,  How  to  Attain  to  the  Love  of 


^  '  Qui  manot  in  Caritate  in  Deo  niani  t  et  Deus  in  eo.' — 1  John  iv.  '  \*03 
amici  mei  esti.i.' 

2  Maz.,  Disp.  0,  n.  12')?>,  loffii-ing-  to  the  Sumiiia  1,  2.  q.  Co,  a.  .!>,  etc. 
2,  2.  q.  23,  a.  I. 

^  '  Si  Deus  non  osset  liominis  honum,  non  esset  ei  i-atio  diligendi.'  —2"  2"'^- 
q.  26.  a  l-l.  Tu  such  case  we  .sliould  •  admire  but  not  love  Him  ;  '  words  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  from  yV/e  Luve  of  Ood. 

4  See  Scararo.  On  Chanty,  vol,  iv. 
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Benevolence  and  Perfect  Con tritioii.— The,  work  is  super- 
natural and  therefore  there  is  need  ol'grace.  And  furthermore, 
our  mind  could  not  reach  the  motive  of  charity  so  as  to 
intlueuce  the  will  without  the  infusion  of  the  habit  of 
charity.  '  Charitas  Die  diffusa  est  in  cordibus  nostris  per 
Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  datus  est  nobis.'  '  Thus  quotes 
St.  Tliomas,  and  continues: — 

Deus  seciiiuluui  se  est  maxiinc  cognoscibilis,  non  tamen  a 
nobis  propter  defectum  nostnc  cognitioais,  qum  depciidot  a  rebus 
sensibilibus ;  item  etiam  Deus  iu  se  est  uiaxiine  diligibilis  in  quan- 
tum est  objcctura  bcatitudinis,  scd  hoc  iiiodo  non  est  niaxinie 
diligil)i]is  a  nol)is  propter  inclinationem  aifectiis  nostri  ad  visibilia 
bona.  Unde  patet,  quod  ad  Dcuni  maxime  boo  modo  diligendum 
necesse  est  quod  nostris  cordibus  caritas  infundiitur." 

Grace,  then,  is  necessary,  actual  and  sanctifying;."  And, 
as  grace  is  given  ordinarily  in  answer  to  prayer,  hence  the 
need  of  prayer  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  thus  super- 
naturally  aided  must  be  engaged  in  the  work.  The  under- 
standing has  to  be  convinced  by  a  motive  known  by  faith, 
and  through  the  understanding  the  will  has  to  be  brought 
into  action.  Now,  the  motive  we  have  seen  is  high,  the 
highest  possible,  the  Divine  attributes ;  and  can  we  think 
to  reach  it';*  Charity  is  commanded;  and  all  arc  l)Ound  to 
make  acts  of  charity  frequently  during  life  ;  therefore,  it  is 
at  least  possible.  Nor  can  it  be  very  diflicult  of  attainment, 
since  an  Apostle*  has  said,  'His  commandments  are  not 
heavy.'  Under  the  Old  Law  even  the  commandment  (of 
love)  was  not  far  off,  not  "'  beyond  the  sea  nor  above  in 
heaven  that  one  should  call  it  impossible  or  bard.  But, 
under  the  law  of  love,  charity — its  motive  and  itself — is 
made  easier  still ;  for  a  Divine  Person  has  come  down  from 


'  R'lm.  V. 

2  2»-  2"  q.  24.  a.  2. 
If,  happily,  in  grace  already,  tlic  soul,  by  prayor  and  by  clictinp'  tho  Act, 
c  «n  rcreive  an  inorea.jo ;  if  not  in  graco,  then,  .simultaneousJy  witli  tho  Act  of 
rontrition,  .sanctifying  grace  will  be  infused.  Wc  leave  untouched  the  con- 
troversy a-s  to  whether  sanctifying  grace  and  the  habit  of  charity  are  not  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

*  John  7. 

^'  Deut.  XXX. 
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heaven  to  make  God  visible^  and  palpable  and  lovable.  Let 
us  hear  St.  Cyril  :— 

We  could  not  form  an  idea  of  God,  pure  and  uncreated 
Spirit  as  He  is,  to  worship  Hiin  ;  thei'efore,  did  fie  put  on  our 
tlesh  as  a  garment,  that  we  might  have  an  idea  of  Him,  and 
that  we  might  even  see  and  hear  Him  and  enjoy  His  society.' 

Such,  too,  tlie  thought  placed  beautifully  before  us 
by  the  Church  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Nativity'  in 
the  Preface,  '  Quia  per  Incarnati  Verbi  Mysterium,'  etc. — 
'  Because  by  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnate  Word  a  new 
light  from  Thy  brightness  hath  enlightened  the  eyes  of  our 
mind,  that  whilst  we  know  God  visibly  (in  the  flesh)  we 
may  by  Him  be  drawn  to  the  love  of  things  invisible  (i.e., 
the  Divine  attributes).'  So  it  is,  without  any  great  effort 
of  the  imagination  we  come  to  God  through  the  Man-God ; 
for,  by  the  Incarnation  He  has  bridged  over  the  abyss  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  thought  of  God.  "We  are  certain 
that  He  trod  this  earth  and  blessed  it  with  His  sacred  feet  ; 
that  He  went  in  and  out  amongst  men  ;  that  for  men  He 
suffered  and  He  died  ;  aud  that  He  still  remains  with  us  in 
the  tabernacle. 

Yet,  all  thes(i  facilities  notwithstanding,  the  Act  of  Con- 
trition is  no  easy  matter  for  a  certain  class  of  sinners. 
There  are  tliose  who  '  drink  iniquity  like  water; '  who  take 
no  interest  in  Gud  ;  never  entertain  a  loving  thought  about 
Him,  but  would  seem  to  say  in  defiance  'I  have  sinned  and 
what  evil  hath  befallen  me ' :  for  such  the  difficulty  remains 
and  would  seem  all  but  insuperable.  But  God  wills  the 
salvation  of  every  one  of  His  human  creatures,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances  ;  He  is  a  God  of  mercy  who  loves 
to  pardon  ;  and,  according  to  a  maxim  in  theology,  is  never 
■wanting  in  the  necessities  of  His  creatures.  Here  is  an 
urgent  necessity  :  a  sinner  at  the  point  of  death  and  no 
sacrament  available — let  some  intelligent  lay  person  put 
before  his  mind  the  motive  of  Contrition,  advancing,  or 


1  '  He  tli:it  seeth  Me  seeth  the  Father  also.'  -  John  xiv.  9. 
^  A  Lapide,  0»  St.  Luke.  oh.  ii.  v.  7. 
JhuL 
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rather,  rising  step  by  step,  from  tbe  imperfect  to  the  perfect; 
let  him  pray  with  him  and  for  him,  enj^aging  the  advocacy 
of  the  Kefiige  of  Sinners,  and  trusting  in  the  Precious 
Blood,  and  then  hope  that  Contrition  will  be  forthcoming. 

We  have  said  '  rising  step  by  step.'  Now,  whs.t  are  the 
steps  by  which  not  only  the  obdurate  and  ordinary  sinner 
but  also  the  fervent  Christian  may  come  to  make  the  Act  of 
Contrition  '> 

1.  As  we  have  already  seen,  to  pray  for  the  grace — 
'  Diffusa  est,'  etc.  Grace,  we  may  hope,  will  be  given  to 
expel  sin,  or,  if  happily  grace  abides  already  in  the  soul  it 
will  abide  still  more. 

±  Place  the  motive  before  the  mind  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. But  how?  Go  directly  to  meditate  the  Divine 
Attributes  ?  The  cleverest  theologian  should,  we  fear,  confess 
to  failure ;  and,  in  all  humility,  begin  lower  down.^  Kecall 
the  teaching  of  St.  Cyril,  and  the  Preface  of  the  Nativit}'. 
St.  Thomas  has  written  '  timor  et  spes  ducunt  ad  caritatem 
per  modum  dispositionis.' 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  a  less  perfect  motive,  that  of 
l-'ear ;  the  fear  of  impending  judgment,  terrible,  yet  just ! 
One  nn'ght  recall  a  time  when  he  was  certainly  unprepared 
for  that  dread  ordeal.  Then  let  him  say,  '  What  if  I  died 
then?  What,  should  have  been  my  sentence'::'  Where 
should  be  my  soul  at  this  moment,  and  for  eternity  ? '  Let 
him  weigh  each  word  of  the  sentence  casting  him  away 
from  the  face  of  Jesus  to  the  company  of  devils,  and  say 
'  Who  has  saved  me  from  so  dreadful  a  lot  ?  The  great 
mercy  of  God  !  He  had  but  to  withdraw  His  hand  and  I 
should  instantly  have  fallen  under  the  Eternal  Curse.  Oh, 
what  a  mercy  !  Thanks  be  to  God  !  And  the  Mercy  of 
God  is  God  Himself.' 

Or,  recalling  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal,  he  will  see  that 
same  Divine  Mercy,  which  is  God  Himself,  not  only  sparing 
the  sinner,  but  searching  for  him,  and  rejoicing  when  He 
finds  him.    Then  let  him  think  '  I  am  that  sinner  and 


'  Con.'«i(lcr  the  impei-fectioii  of  our  facuUies  wouiulcJ  by  ^\n,  aiul  our 
tendency  to  thing^<  .sensible.  '  Gofl  [cays  St.  Thoman]  is  mo.tt  lovable  in  liiiiiKolf 
.  .  .  but  not  so  to  us  by  reason  of  the  inclination  ...  to  visible  good  things.' 
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worse  ;  and  God  has  so  dealt  with  me.  Oh,  the  mercy  of 
God,  how  amiable  it  shows  Him  !    How  ^'ood  is  God  !  ' 

Or,  again,  selecting  some  stage  or  stages  of  the  Passion, 
the  Garden  or  the  Pillar,  the  Protorium,  the  Way  to 
Calvary,  or  Calvary  itself;  and,  using  the  questions  recom- 
mended for  meditations  of  this  kind — Who?  What?  How  ? 
Why  ? — let  him  awfvit  the  answer  supplied  by  Faith,  and 
dwell  particularly  on  that  to  the  question  '  V/hy?  '  '  For  us, 
men,  and  for  our  salvation.  Yes,  for  me,  even  me,  poor, 
unworthy,  ungrateful  creature  !  What  love,  what  goodness  ! 
No  one  but  a  God  is  capable  of  such  goodness  !  And 
He  is  God,  One  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
eternity  and  to  eternity,  and  He  has  prepared  a  place  for 
me  in  Heaveii,  and  wishes  me  to  be  united  with  Him,  and 
to  share  His  happiness  for  ever.  All  this  the  Church  teaches 
me,' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  imperfect  conducts  to  the  perfect. 
But  more  easily  still  can  this  be  effected  through  the 
motive  of  gratitude.  We  think  favourably  of  and  admire 
those  who  have  been  good  to  us  in  the  past,  and 
from  whom  we  hope  good  things  in  the  future  ;  and  God 
has  been  both  to  us,  by  action  and  by  promise,  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree ;  so  that,  grace  assisting,  we  pass  easily  from 
the  imperfect  to  the  perfect — to  admire  and  love  Plim  for 
His  own  goodness,  to  love  Him  above  all  things  and  persons, 
which  is  charity.  It  will  then  easily  be  seen  that  the  two 
things — the  pure,  disinterested  love  of  God,  and  the  desire 
of  our  happiness  in  Him — instead  of  being  opposed,  are 
rather  helpful  to  each  other.-' 

But  though  not  taking  as  the  motive  any  one  attribute, 
but  the  '  Complexio  omnium,''  etc.,  i.e.,  Bonitas  Divinia,  it 
would  seem  at  least  much  to  the  purpose  to  bring  out  one 
or  more  before  the  mind  that  would  call  forth  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart— say  His  Self-existence,  Omnipotence, 
as  seen  in  the  visible  world,  the  work  of  His  hands,  His  Mercy 
and  Beauty,  the  thought  of  which  drew  from  St.  Augustine 


'■Loiukbul,  vi;l.  i,  ii.  ^flii  and  fol.  ;  amd  St.  Tlioiiias  2",  2"",  q.  24,  a. 9,  sets 
down,  as  the  liigliosfc  degree  of  charity,  au  ardent  desire  to  be  united  with  God, 
and  jw.s^oss  Ilim  in  Hciiveu. 
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that  soul-stirrijig;  affection — '  Oh,  Beauty,  ever  ancient, 
always  new  :  too  hite  have  I  known  Thee,  too  late  have 
T  loved  Thee  !  What  are  all  earthly  heantios  coDipared 
with  thee.  They  are  but  emanations  from  Thee,  an  un- 
failint;  source,  undiminished,  a  boundless  ocean  of  beauty 
and  all  perfections  !  Thou  art  the  uncreated  goodness,  God 
mij  God,  "  ])eus  cordis  mei,  et  pars  mia  Deus  in  nsternum."  ^ ' 
tShould  any  one,  in  recitinj,'  the  formula  commonly 
employed  for  eliciting  the  Act,  doubt  his  own  sincerity,  fear- 
ing that  his  words  are  but  words,  let  him  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  love  of  creatures  and  the  love  of  God. 
Creatures  fall  under  the  senses  of  the  body,  and  in  the  lovo 
of  them  the  senses  as  well  as  the  will  are  engaged.  'I'be 
emotional  feeling  within,  the  tear  from  the  eye,  and  the 
warm  expressions  of  endearment  are  the  ordinary  accom- 
paniments of  profane  love.  Not  so  the  love  of  God;  we 
ought  indeed  to  love  with  heart  and  soul  and  feelings,  and 
with  our  whole  being  Him  who  is  everything  to  us  ;  yet 
looking  to  essentials,  this  love  is  seated  in  the  will,  and 
one  can  love  strongly  and  well  without  any  tenderness 
or  emotion.  And  let  him  mark  again  the  second  ])art,  '  1 
firmly  purpose,'  etc.  Is  he  determined  never,  through  fear 
of  evils  however  great,  or  hope  of  the  highest  earthly  happi- 
nep.s.  to  turn  his  back  on  that  God,  Ids  God,  whose  goodness 
he  has  been  considering  ;  in  other  words  never  to  offend 
Him  wilfully  by  a  ihortal  sin  ?  This  is  the  t'lst ;  and  if  he 
can  stand  it  he  may  rest  content.  Yet  lie  must  not  apply 
too  sharp  a  test  in  the  form  of  a  particular  evil  which, 
acting  on  the  senses,  might  prove  too  much  for  his  strength 
of  will,  and  cause  it  to  recoil.  Would  it  not  be  tempting 
God  to  weigh  against  His  friendship  the  delivery  from 
torture  or  death,  or  the  enjoyment  of  some  great  and  lasting 
prosperity?  Such  trials  of  love  God  is  not  likely  to  send  or 
permit  to  happen  ;  they  are  imaginary,  and  in  imaginary 
trials  one  must  not  hope  for  special  supernatural  assistance. 
We  have  said  '  never  grievously  to  offend,'  etc-  This  is  enough 
for  the  awicitia  of  charity;  and  he  who  can  say  it  honestly  is  a 


'  I'sulra  Ixxii, 
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true  friend  of  God  ;  and  His  charity  is  perfect  in  kind. 
There  is  a  higher,  it  is  of  those  who  purpose  firmly  against 
venial  sin ;  and  a  higher  still,  of  those  who  purpose  to  live 
BO  united  to  God  as  to  seek  in  all  things  His  good  pleasure.^ 
With  reference  to  the  formula  for  the  Act  of  Charity 
and  Contrition,  we  would,  with  all  deference  and  with 
difiidence  in  our  own  judgment,  remark  that,  in  all  prayer- 
books  and  catechisms,  the  motive  is  not  made  to  precede 
the  Act.    Thus  runs  the  formula — *  My  God  I  love  Thee 

above  all  things,'  then  follows  the  motive  '  because 

Thou  art,'  etc.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  The  motive  is 
set  down  to  influence  the  Act  ;  and  can  this  be  if  the  words 
corresponding  to  it  are  completed  before  any  mention  of  the 
motive  ?  Might  not  this  much  be  said  ?  Either  the  Act 
is  in  every  case  complete  when  the  first  part  of  the  formula 
has  been  recited,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  first  case  it  is  needless 
to  formulate  the  motive ;  in  the  second  case  the  Act  should 
follow,  that  is,  be  repeated.  There  is  a  priority  of  time 
between  motive  and  act,  one  an  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
the  other  of  the  will,  the  former  influencing  and  the  latter 
being  influenced.  If  the  motive  is  to  be  set  down  at  all, 
why,  let  it  have  its  natural  place.  With  a  saint,  whose  mind 
is  ever  occupied  with  the  thought  of  God's  goodness,  the 
motive  is  ever  present,  and  acts  are  elicited  a  thousand 
times  a  day. 

But  with  ordinarily  good  Christians  the  case  is  different ; 
though  disposed  to  love  God,  and  living  habitually  in  His 
grace,  their  mind,  distracted  by  many  occupations,  needs  to 
be  convinced  that  it  may  act  upon  the  will,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  motive  indicated  at  least.  No  need,  for  such 
purpose,  of  any  long  process  ;  a  prayerful  raising  of  the 
soul  with  advertence  to  the  motive  as  found  in  the  formula, 
but  in  its  proper  place,  followed  by  the  Act,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  mention  alone  of  God's  goodness,  and  his  claims 
upon  our  love,  with  the  class  in  question,  intelligent  and 
good,  recalls  the  teaching  of  faith  and  thus  furnishes  the 
motive.  Hence,  we  would  say,  the  importance  of  a  formula 
following  the  natural  order. 


1  Loiukiiul,  vol.  i.  u.  320. 
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For  such  as  need  conversion  through  Contrition  the 
process  should  l)e  more  ehiborate,  as  seen  ah-ead}'.  God  of 
course  could  effect  it  all  in  the  shortest  time ;  but  we  should 
not  expect  miracles  at  His  hands.  Yet  His  mercy  is  like  to 
a  miracle — bearing  with  the  sinner,  inviting,  and  helping  him 
to  return  to  His  embraces.  He  gives  even  to  the  hardened 
sinner,  in  the  extremity  we  arc  contemplating,  all  the  means 
of  a  true  conversion  ;  prayer,  to  which  He  attaches  His 
(Omnipotence — '  Whatsoever  you  shall  ask  .  .  .  He  will 
give  ..."  And  His  Word,  of  which  He  has  said  '  Ace  not 
my  words  as  a  fire  [yes,  able  to  inflame  the  coldest  heart] 
and  as  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  iu  pieces?  Such 
strokes  of  this  hammer  are  heard  in  these  invitations  : — '  If. 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  made  white  as  snow.' 
'  Come  to  me  all  you  that  labour  and  are  burdened  and 
I  will  refresh  you.'  Such  too  the  pitying  remonstrances  : — 
'  Oh  that  they  would  be  wise  and  provide  for  their  last  end.' 
'  Oh  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  you  be  dull  of  heart  ? 
Why  do  you  love  vanity  and  seek  after  lying  ?'  '  Why  will 
you  die.  Oh  house  of  Irsael?'  (Oh  poor  sinner!  die  iu  your 
sins  What  a  power  for  the  conversion  of  the  most 
obdurate  in  the  hands  of  a  zealous  priest,  prayer  and  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Mother  of  Mercy  invoked  helping  in  the 
work  ?  Powerful  meajis  and  motives  these  to  or  towards 
(.'diitritioa,  in  the  absence  of  the  priest  ;  for  they  show 
Divine  Mercy  so  far  above  the  capability  and  even  the 
understanding  of  man.  If  with  such  means  as  these 
available,  the  rock  will  not  be  broken,  the  sinner  will  not  be 
contrite     if  lie  dies  in  sin  it  is  because  he  wills  it  ! 

Now,  kind  reader,  if  so  far  we  are  at  agreement,  il.  is  an 
agreement  as  to  the  premises  ;  and  the  conclusions  will,  we 
hope,  present  less  difficulty.  These  conclusions  will  concern 
ourselves  pei'sonally  ;  then  our  functions  in  the  pulpit ;  and 
lastly  in  the  confessional,  but  particularly  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  dying. 

1.  Ourselves.  — It  is  a  question  of  charity  which  should 


'  Di'iivo  tho  wold  lioiii  i(B  Latiu  ro^jt  cniifcrio,  coiili  ili'iii  ;  and  romjiaiu  tlic 
heart  l>rok(>n  with  sorrow  autl  the  rock  brokeu  with  thi;  hammer,  olc. 
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begin  at  home,  though  it  should  not  end  there ;  a  question 
that  leads,  and  imperatively,  to  introspection.    Our  Lord 
came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth,  and  wishes  that  it  should 
be  enkindled  and  kept  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all.  What 
other  is  this  than  the  five  of  Divine  Love?  should  we  not 
then  seek  some  signs  of  its  indwelling  in  our  souls  ?  We 
shall  not  seek  for  feelings — warm,  or  tender,  or  tearful — 
about  God  ;  but  should  ask,  what  habitually  are  our  thoughts 
and  dispositions  regarding  Him?    Do  v/e  regard  Him  as  our 
Friend  of  friends  whose  interests  we  have  at  heart ;  as  our 
Father  and  the  best  of  fathers  whose  paternal  Heart  we  as 
children  are  afraid  to  sadden  ?    How  are  we  affected  by  the 
outrages  offered  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  Majesty  of  God  ? 
We  know  how  the  Psalmist  was    affected  on  the  like 
occasions: — '  Vidi  praevaricautes  et  tabescebam.'  '  Opprobria 
exprobrantium  tibi  ceciderunt  super  me.'    He  so  espoused 
the  cause  of  God  that  he  felt  those  outrages  and  insults  as 
though  they  were  offered  to  himself.    Again,  what  interest 
do  we  take  in  missionary  enterprise,  by  which  God's  kingdom 
is  extended,  and  His  name  glorified  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven?    The  love  of  God,  we  have  seen,  is  a  fire,  and  zeal 
is  the  flame  thereof ;  if,  then,  our  zeal  is  not  manifested  in 
our  works  or  prayers,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  fire, 
whose  tendency  is  to  break  out,  has  no  place  witliin  us. 
Ht.  Teresa,  in  her  Pater  Noster,  has  said  what  amounts  to 
this  : — We  cannot  be  certain  that  we  love  God  with  the  love 
of  friendship,  because  we  cannot  confer  favours  on  Him, 
whilst  upon  our  neighbour  we  can.    If,  then,  we  are  showing 
marks  of  friendship  to  the  neighbour  for  God,  that  cost  us 
something — and  the  more  the  better — the  thought  is  re- 
assuring, and  would  justify  an  appeal  like  St.  Peter's  to  the 
omniscience  of  our  Lord,  '  Thouknowest  that  I  love  Thee.' 
This  should  be  sufficient  for  one's  peace  of  mind  even  at  the 
dying  hour  ;  and  to  seek  a  greater  certainty  would  be  to 
leave  no  room  for  hope,  which  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
charity.    An  example  confirmatory  of  this  in  the  writer's 
memory  may  be  given  here.    An  ecclesiastic  of  great  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  Dr.  A.  F.,  in  a  dangerous  illness  was  greatly 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  judgment.    But,  added  to  the 
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ordinary  succours  of  religion,  he  had  at  his  bed-side  a  priest 
of  practical  piety  and  good  sense,  who  said  :  '  Now  if  you 
had  the  choosing  of  your  judge,  and  the  whole  world 
to  select  from,  is  there  any  one  you  would  prefer  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.'  He  answered  promptly  in  the  negative 
and  was  comforted.  The  soul  emptied  of  creatures,  a';d 
truthfully  professing  the  love  of  preference,  may  cast  itself 
confidingly  and  peacefully  into  the  arms  of  its  Judge. 
'  Love  God,  and  do  what  you  please.'  ^  '  He  that  loves  God 
with  his  whole  heart  fears  neither  death  nor  punishment, 
nor  judgment  nor  hell ;  because  perfect  love  gives  secure 
access  to  God.'  - 

2.  1)1  the  Pulpit. — Now,  if  charity  is  the  one  thing 
necessary,  it  needs  not  saying  that  it  should  be  often  heard 
»  from  our  pulpits.  If  St.  John  at  Ephesus  kept  on  repeating 
bis  exhortations  on  the  second  precept  of  the  law,  the  first 
should  be  beard  in  season  and  out  of  season,  even  to  the 
point  of  remonstrance.  If  tbe  preacher  is  called  a  man  of 
one  idea,  and  the  objectors  speak  the  truth,  it  is  well ;  for 
this  idea,  got  well  into  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  and  kept 
there,  is  all-sufificient.  But  the  preacher  will  not  do  his  part 
by  eulogising  charity  in  words  of  eloquence  ;  he  must  tell  his 
hearers  what  it  is,  and  the  steps  leading  to  its  attainment. 
But  this  would  be  didactical,  and  the  people  expect  a  S(??7«on. 
The  question  is  about  pastoral  preaching,  and  the  pastoral 
sermon  from  which  the  didactical  element  is  excluded  is  but  as 
the  '  sounding  brass,'  etc.  It  may,  indeed,  please  a  class  of 
hearers  who  in  a  sermon,  as  in  most  other  Lhings,  seek  their 
pleasure  rather  than  their  profit.  ]jut  the  simple  and  the 
right-minded  of  every  class,  who  would  profit,  are  deprived 
of  their  spiritual  food,  with  which  the  Church,  by  her 
councils,  would  supply  them.'"  And  might  not  the  appre- 
hended dryness  of  such  preaching  (teaching  rather)  be 
relieved  by  a  fervid  peroration  of,  say,  five  minutes  in  a 
discourse  of  twenty-five  ? 


'  tit  .\iigUMtine. 

Imiiali'-n  of  C'hriit,  Hook  1.,  cL  25. 
^  Council  (»f  Trent,  scss.  x.xiv.  chap.  1,  continninif  and  iidupliug  to  the  pre- 
sent time  cuuons  under  Paul  III. 
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,  And  if  this  manner  of  teaching  is  the  thing  needed  for 
the  adult  congregation,  mucli  more  for  the  congregation  of 
little  ones,  in  whom  the  Word  is  sure  to  fructify  in  fuller 
measure.  Let  the  answers  to  the  questions :  '  What  is 
charity?'  'Why  should  we  love  God  above  all  things?'  'How 
are  we  to  love?'  etc.,  be  drawn  out  by  the  priest,  as  cate- 
chist,  in  plain,  intelligible  language,  suited  to  their  capacity, 
and  made  interesting  by  examples,  and  God  will  be  better 
known,  and,  therefore,  better  loved — '  Ignoti  nulla  cupido.' 
Things  visible,  the  attractions  of  the  hour,  will,  unfortu- 
nately, often  usurp  the  place  of  God  in  the  souls  of  many  ; 
but,  the  duty  of  instruction  suitably  discharged,  the  super- 
natural will,  in  the  main,  keep  the  ascendant,  and  the  way 
be  prepared  for  turning  to  God  in  love,  and  in  sorrow  for 
offending  him. 

3.  In  the  Confessional,  e/c— Here,  indeed,  is  the  touch- 
stone of  the  zealous  priest.  Having  brought  his  penitent 
to  break  with  sin,  and  with  all  affection  to  it,  and  to  turn  to 
God  in  the  hope  of  pardon,  as  unquestionably  he  is  bound 
to  do,  will  he  stop  there,  content  with  initial  love,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  Contrition  ?  Theologians,  even  the  inost 
liberal,  whose  concern  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  determine 
the  minimum  of  disposition  for  the  Sacraments,  counsel  us 
to  look  higher;  and  if  it  were  for  themselves  a  question 
of  the  last  Sacraments,  we  venture  to  assert  they  would 
apply  the  counsel  to  themselves,  and  reduce  it  into  action. 
It  were,  indeed,  cold  and  perfunctory  to  be  contented 
with  the  beginning  of  love  when  the  further  step  to  love 
itself  can,  as  we  have  seen  already,  be  made  so  easily. 

But,  suppose  it  is  difficult,  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
evaded  by  the  appointed  dispenser  of  God's  graces.  To  gam 
the  love  of  men  our  Lord  shrank  not  from  suffering  and  tbe 
Cross  ;  and  through  His  Apostle  we  are  exhorted  to  love 
God  since  He  first  loved  us.  He  came  to  cast  fire  upon 
this  earth,  and  wishes  it  to  be  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  all — 
no  other  than  the  fire  of  His  love.  To  kindle  up  and  spread 
this  holy  fire  is  a  work  most  pleasing  to  every  good  Catholic, 
but  for  the  priest  it  is  simply  a  duty.  This  is  a  duty 
discharged  in  every  work  of  the  ministry  zealously  performed ; 
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but  particularly  in  the  confessional  ;  and  still  more  parti- 
cularly on  occasion  of  the  last  Sacraments.  The  penitent, 
suppliantly  asking  pardon  through  his  priest,  places  his 
confidence  and  his  soul  in  his  hands.  '  Father,'  he  says,  '  I 
am  a  smner,  help  me,  pray  forme,  save  my  poor  soul  ! '  No 
priest  can  deny  those  helps  without  failing  in  duty  to  God, 
and  to  that  soul  now  given  to  his  hands,  to  do  for  him  all 
that  is  needful.  He  will,  before  concluding  the  process,  help 
his  penitent  to  raise  his  attrition  to  the  rank  of  contrition, 
and  afterwards,  suggesting  briefly  the  motive,  will  make 
with  him  a  fervent  Act  of  Charity  and  Contrition.  In  case 
of  the  last  Sacraments,  he  will  make  provision  for  the 
frequent  repetition  of  these  acts;  and,  even  with  no  other 
object,  will  repeat  his  visits.  The  physician  does  as  much 
for  his  patient  ;  and,  with  an  enemy  awaiting  his  oppor- 
tunity against  that  soul,  it  were  like  a  betrayal  to  dispose  of 
it  at  a  single  visit. 

The  question  here  being  confined  to  the  part  Contrition 
has  in  reconciling  the  sinner,  and  justifying  the  just  still 
more,  we  would  suggest— seeing  the  importance  of  having 
the  motive  ready  at  hand,  and  lest  anything  important 
should  be  omitted — a  prepared  formula  in  outline  for  helping 
penitents.  The  intervals  of  such  outline  would,  in  using  it, 
be  filled  up  by  the  fervour  of  the  moment.  And  not  one 
but  two  or  three  formulas  as  the  case  might  require ;  for 
we  must  gauge  the  capacity  and  education  (spiritual  educa- 
tion) as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  the  subject.  With  some  the 
subsidiary  motive  of  fear  should  be  but  sparingly  employed, 
and  only  as  leading  to  gratitude  for  preservation  from  well- 
merited  punishment.  Most  will  be  touched  by  presenting 
of  the  Crucifi.x  with  accompanymg  explanation,  juxta 
captum ;  while  ultimately  all  should  be  reminded  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  His  claims,  as  a  Divine  Person,  to 
the  best  love  and  deepest  sorrow  of  our  heai  t.  The  subject 
thus  prepared  by  prayer  and  consideration  of  the  motive, 
let  teacher  and  taught  say  conjointly  the  two-fold  act,  and  a 
great  work  is  done. 

But  all  this  is  hard  and  trynig,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
hardened  sinner,  who  for  years  has  been  a  stranger  to  the 
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supernatural,  may  be  called  a  hopeless  task.  Hard  and 
trymg,  yes  ;  but  hopeless,  no.  With  God  all  things  are 
possible;  and  He  wishes  the  salvation  of  that  hardened  soul, 
and  with  that  view  has  now  placed  it  in  your  hands.  Show 
him  how  to  pray  earnestly,  confidently,  perseveringly  ;  pray 
for  him  and  with  him,  and  hope  that  his  su^cient  grace  will 
soon  be  efbcacious ;  and  that,  from  initial  love  and  attrition, 
he  will  rise  to  perfect  love  and  contrition.  The  work  is  hard 
and  trying,  but  the  saving  of  a  single  soul  is  worth  it  all; 
iBuch  more,  and  immensely  more,  the  making  it  a  perfect 
Christian.  Work  for  which  opportunities  are  afforded  a 
hundred  times  a  day  throughout  this  land  of  ours ;  and  at 
which  many  a  zealous  priest  is  day  by  day  '  spending  him- 
self and  being  spent.'  Theirs  is  a  silent  work,  and  un- 
noticed by  the  worldly-minded.  But  if,  instead  of  pointing 
heavenwards  to  men,  and  counselling  resignation  on  earth, 
as  did  our  Holy  Father  lately  to  the  persecuted  religious  in 
France,  they  denounced  the  oppressor  with  no  measured 
words,  and  counselled  unlawful  courses,  their  praise  would 
be  in  the  mouths  of  men.  Now  it  is  in  heaven,  where 
a  crown  is  laid  up  for  them  with  all  who  instruct  many 
unto  justice. 

To  conclude.  We  have  considered  the  important  place 
contrition  should  hold  in  the  daily  life  of  every  Christian. 
Every  Christian  is  bound  to  aspire  to  the  perfection  suited 
to  his  state ;  and  charity  is  perfection  for  all  states.  But 
charity  has  its  degrees — the  lowest  implying  a  sorrow  for  all 
mortal  sin  ;  the  next  a  sorrow  for  sin  of  every  kind  and 
degree.  Seeing  then  that  all  have  sinned,  and  are  sinning, 
he  who  would  aspire  to  perfection  must  aspire  to  contrition 
as  well.  We  have  considered,  too,  some  very  urgent  needs 
for  contrition  as  the  one  solitary  means  of  recovering  grace 
after  mortal  sin.  And,  to  prevent  the  error  of  taking  a 
word  or  formula  for  the  thing  itself,  we  have  considered  its 
nature;  and  have  seen  it  is  a  sorrow  arising  from  the 
thought  of  God's  goodness  not  excluding  for  ourselves  ^^rather 
containing)  the  hope  of  enjoying  Him.  Thus  hope  and 
charity  and  contrition,  and  faith  underlying  all,  work 
together  for  the  good  of  those  who  will  be  saved. 
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Lii^tly,  we  have  considered  the  Means  of  Cuntrition,  first 
prayer,  second  meditation  on  the  less  perfect  motives  lead- 
iac;  up  to  the  supreme  object,  the  love  of  God  for  His  own 
infinite  goodness.  This  love  is  not  seated  in  the  feelings, 
which  are  but  accidents,  but  in  the  will  preferring  God  to 
all  His  creatures,  and  adhering  to  him  at  any  and  at  every 
cost,  and  hating  sin  because  it  offends  Him.  With  nothing 
less  than  this  should  we  be  contented.  Such  a  love,  reduced 
to  an  act,  is  of  Divine  precept,  binding  frequently  through  life 
and  at  the  end  of  life.  Nothing  else  can  content  our  souls, 
created  with  a  longing  for  happiness  to  be  found  in  God 
alone.  Worldlings  will  freely  confess  they  have  not  found 
happiness  in  their  idol ;  the  saints  tell  us  they  got  a  foretaste 
of  it  in  loving  God.  They  poured  forth  their  souls  in  long- 
ings to  enjoy  Him  : — '  What  have  I  in  Heaven  or  on  earth 
but  Thee.'  '  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  !  '  In  such  earnest  longings  they  saw  not  the 
terrors  of  Divine  justice,  and  so  passed  peacefully  on  to  the 
full  enjoyment.  It  was  the  fulfilment  in  them  of  God's 
word: — '  Perfect  charity  casteth  out  fear'  And  if  we  are 
wise  we  will  in  our  measure  be  ever  striving  to  do  likewise. 

K.  F.  L. 
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DOCUMENTS 

BBSOLUTION  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF 
IBEIiAND  ON  THe  INADSaUATE  PUO VISION  FOR  THE 
SPIBITaAL  NEEDS  OF  CATHOLICS  IN  THE  KOYAL 
NAVY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland, 
held  at  Maynooth,  on  '26th  June,  ultimo,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

We  have  frequently  urged  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  Catholic 
sailors  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and,  rfotwithstanding  their  repeated 
promises  to  do  so,  such  adequate  provision  has  not  yet  been 
made.  We  now  deem  it  our  duty  to  advise  Catholic  parents  not 
to  allow  their  cliiklrcu  to  join  His  Majesty's  ships  until  suitable 
arrangeaients  shall  be  made  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Catholic  seamen  in  the  Fleet. 

(Signed), 

»Ja  Michael  Cardinal  Lociue,  Chairvian. 
^  John,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
»5<  Richard  Alphonsus,  Bishop  of   ,  Secrclaries. 
Waterford  and  Lismore, 


PROPER  ERECTION  OF  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS 

CONGNIS    SACEBDOTUM  A  SS.  COEDIE  lESU^ 
DE  MODO  NOVITEK  INTECTO  ERIGENDI  STATIONES  VIAE  CIIUCIS 

Procurator  Generalis  Congnis  Sacerdotum  SS.  a  Cordo  lesu 
huic  Sacrae  Cougni  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae 
exponit  quod  a  plurimis  annis  in  Gallia  mos  invaluerit  erigendi 
stationes  Viae  Crucis  cum  crucibus  ligneis  supra  quas,  in  cou- 
junctione  brachiorum  tabellae  depictae  mysteria  consueta  reprae- 
sentantes  applicantur  ;  ita  ut  tantummodo  extremitates  brachiorum 
crucis  appareant.  Addendum  est  quod  in  ipso  actu  erectionis 
istarum  stationum  Viae  Crucis,  jam  tabellae  cucibus  adhaere- 
bant. 


Iteriim  pi'opouitur  lioccc  docurneiitiuu,  nsuuiiHis  meudis  purg-atum,  et 
iitiii  in  prauL-(;Ji'uti  Faso.  j).  123  ctlituin. 
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Cum  hisce  de  erectionibus  sic  factis  coutroversia  exorta  sit, 
ad  onine  dubium  tollendum  humillimc  quaerit  orator  : 

Num  erectiones  stationum  Viae  Crucis  de  quibus  supra,  validae 
et  licitae  sustineri  valeant  ? 

Sacra  vero  Congregatio  proposito  dubio,  audito  unius  ex 
Consultoribus  veto,  respondendum  mandavit : 

Affii  ntalivc  prout  exponitur  :  Verumtamen,  cum  juxta  decreta 
(30  Jan.  1839 ;  23  Nov.  187b)  Indulgentiac  huius  sacrosancti 
exercitii  crucibus  tantum  sint  adnexac,  S.  C.  vehementer  inculcat 
ut  nihil  innovetur,  sed  anti(jua  et  ubique  recepta  praxis  servetur, 
quae  est  ut  cruces  supra  depictas  tabulas  integre  conspicuac  cmi- 
neant. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secma.  ejusdem  S.  Cognis  die  27  Marfcii, 
1901. 

r\,iw  L.  M.  Card.  Pakocchi. 

L.  .i.S. 

Fkanciscus  Sogako,  Archiep.  Amiduu.,  Sccniis. 

THB  BOSABY  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHABITY 
E  SACKA  CONGBEGATIONE  INDULGENTIAKUM 
DECLAKATUK    FILIAS     A    CAEITATE    UTI    POSSE    AD  KECITANDUM 
-  1  KOSAKIUM  S.  DOMINICI   COKONIS  S.  I5IHGITTAE,   SEX  DECADIBUS 
CONbTANTIliUS 

Be.atissime  Patek, 

Veneziani  Agostino  Procuratore  Generale  ad  interim  della 
Congrcgazione  dolla  Missione  di  S.  Vincenzo  de'  Paoli,  prostrato 
al  bacio  del  S.  P.  espone  quanto  segue  : 

V.  S.  con  Breye  speciale  in  data  del  1  Dicembre,  1892,  si 
degnava  di  accordare  ai  Preti  della  Missione  la  facoltii  di  benedire 
per  le  Figlie  della  Carita  le  corone  coU'applicazione  delle  Indul- 
genzc  del  ySmo.  Rosario,  ed  alle  stesse  Figlie  Carita  il  privilogio 
di  conseguire  queste  indulgenze  anche  quando  per  motivi  di 
carita  non  potessero  recitare  per  intero  il  Rosario  o  lo  dovessero 
interrompere.  Ora  essendo  la  corona  delle  Figile  della  Carita,  per 
tradizione  che  risale  alle  origini  dell'Istituto,  composta  di  sei  decine 
come  quella  di  S.  Brigida,  h  sorto  in  alcuni  Missionarii  il  dubbio  se 
recitando  con  essa  il  Rosario,  ne  conseguano  le  Indulgenze. 

Pertanto  ad  acquietare  gli  spiriti  e  ad  cvitare  I'inconveniente 
di  cambiar  la  corona  tradizionale  I'umile  orators  supplica  istante- 
mente  la  S.  V.  a  voler  dichiarare  che  anche  coU'uso  di  dctta  corona 
Ic  Figlie  della  Carita  possouo  conseguire  le  iudulgeuze  del  Rosario 
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Domenicano,  uniformandosi  esse  nel  recitarlo  alle  regole  seguite 
dai  fedeli  si  in  quanto  all'ordine  ed  alia  meditazione  dei  misteri 
che  in  quanto  al  numero  delle  decadi. 

Ex  Sccrctaria  S.  Conijregaiio?ns 
Tndiilgcnt'm  SS.qae  Eeliq.  pyacpo^itac,  die  8  Mali  1900. 
S.  Congregatio,  atbento  decreto  in  una  Urbis  at  Orbis  sub  die 
29  Februarii  1820,  nec  non  attentis  iis  quae  in  Sylloge  Indulgenti- 
arum  vulgo  Baccolta,  leguntur  (pag.  10,  edit.  1898),  declarat, 
Sorores  in  casu  uti  posse  ad  leoitandum  Eosarium  S.  Dominici, 
coronis  Sanctae  Birgittae  sex  decadibus  constantibus. 

L.  »i»  S.  los.  M.  CosELLi.  Sicbsti. 

POPE  LEO  XIII,  CONGRATULATES  A  FRENCH  DOMINICAN 

LEO    XIII    GRATULATUK    P.    FKOGET    DE    LIBEO    CONSCEIPTO  CIRCA 

INHABITATIONEJM  SPIRITUS  S.  IN  ANIMIS  JUSTIS 
DILBCTO    EILIO    BABTHOLOMAEO    FROGET,    SODALI    DOMINICANO  — 

PICTAVIUM 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

Dilecte  Fill,  salutem  at  Apostolicam  Benedictionem.  De 
ingenii  doctiinaeque  fructibus  quos  Nobis  frequenter  catholico- 
rum  exhibet  pietas,  ii  profecto  solent  multo  accidere  gratiores  qui 
ad  illustranda  docuiiienta  Nostra  utiliter  spectent.  Et  peculiari 
quidem  gratia  dignus  est  liber  quern  abs  te  nuper  accepimus  ;  in 
quo  ex  disciplina  Angelici  Doctoris,  divini  Spiritus  admirabilem  in 
animis  iustis  inhabitationem  dilucida  copia  exposuisti.  Caput 
istud  fidei  catholicae,  sane  praestantissimum  piaeque  consolationis 
abundans  elt'ectu,  litteris  Nos  encyclicis  Dioiimm  illiul  mtmm 
soUertiae  eorum  valde  commendavimus  qui  animis  ad  aeterna 
excolendis  pro  officio  dant  operam.  Aequissimum  nempe  est 
tantarum  rerum  ignorationem  a  populo  christiano  plane  depelli  ; 
atque  adeo  id  enixe  efficiendum  ut  altussimi  donniib  Dei  unde  com- 
plura  manant  et  maxima  beneticia,  omnes  religiose  studeant  et 
noscere  et  diligere  et  implorare.  Cui  assequendo  proposito  iam 
adiumentum  non  tenue  ex  libro  tuo  esse  profectum,  gratulamur 
tibi ;  eoque  deinceps  araplius  profecturum  esse  speramus  libentes 
et  cupimus.  Tuum  porro  obsequium  erga  auctoritatem  Nostrani 
tuumque  in  Nos  more  deditissimi  tilii  animum  collaudantes, 
paternae  benevolentiae  testem  et  munerum  auspicem  divinorum. 
Apostolicam  benedictionem  tibi  peramanter  impertimus. 

Datum  Eomae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  die  XX  Februarii  anno 
MDCCCCI,  Pontilicatus  Nostri  Vicesimo  quarto. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 
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POPE  I.EO  XIII,  AND  HIS  'NOBLE  GUARD' 

SAECULARI  BRCURRENTE  FAUSTITATE  CREATIONIS  NOBILIS  COHORTIS, 
'  GUARDIA  NOBII.E,'  LEO  XIII  COMMEMORATIVUM  MNEMOSYNUM 
INSTITUIT 

DILECTIS  FILIIS  PROTECTORIBUS  NOSTRI  LATERIS 
MERENTIBUS  ET  EMERITIS 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

Dilecti  Filii,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  beneclictionem.  Raecularis 
eventus  fanstitas,  quae  nobileni  cohoiteui  vestram  hisce  diebus 
laetitia  merito  perfundit,  noii  ita  cadit  in  i-ationem  rerum  veatva- 
lum,  nt  Nos  etiam  quodammodo  non  attiugat,  et  ad  incundos 
aninii  sensus  non  commoveat.  Respicientes  enim  Nos  spatium 
pvaeteiiti  teniporis,  et  menioria  repetentes  varia  rerum  eventa, 
(juae  huic  Apostnlicae  Sedi  Deo  volente,  vel  secunda  vel  adversa 
accidonint,  animadvertimus  vestros  in  munere  decessores,  quorum 
non  pauci  erant  vol)iscum  cognatione  et  afliuitate  coniuncti,  in 
assignata  sibi  a  Pontifice  statione  digne  permansisse.  Eninivero 
unde  vigesimo  ineunte  saeculo,  cum  nonnuUi  Quiritium  Optimates 
quo  obsequium  studiumque  suum  diflicillimis  Ecclesiae  tempoi'ibus 
Romano  Pontifici  testarentur,  enixe,  peterent  a  regnante  Deees- 
sore  Nostro  Pio  VII,  ut  se  in  numerum  veterum  excubiarum 
adseiscere  vellet,  et  ille  Pontifex  libeuter  eoi'ura  optatia  obsecun- 
dans  in  locum  praetoriae  Equitum  turmae  eos  nobilesviros  volens 
iubensque  aufliceret,  repente  foeda  ilia  tempestas  coorta  est,  qua 
fortuna  Apostolicae  Sedis,  mox  ad  pristinum  decus  et  aplendoiera 
i-editura,  iacuit  aliquandiu  inclinata  ac  pene  eversa.  Id  temporis, 
ut  memoriae  posterorum  proditum  est,  novi  Equitea,  licet  in 
militia  tyrones,  illustre  dederunt  specimen  fidelitatis  (ft  virtutis  ; 
maluerunt  enim  in  Urbanam  Arcom,  quaai  mancipia,  detrudi, 
quam  ab  observantia  desciacere,  et  fidera  Pontifici  seniel  datam 
violare.  Cuiua  quidera  laudis  nemo  vestrum  est,  dilecti  filii,  qui 
non  sentiat  quodammodo  se  esse  participem,  ideoque  vos  omnes 
saeculai-ia  iatiusmodi  aolemnia,  velut  gonlilitia  sacra,  laeti  facti- 
tatis.  Quae  virtus  et  fides  in  posterioribus  etiam  rebus  gestis  et 
in  rect^ntioribus  Ecclcsiae  acerl)itatibus  et  luctibus  hiculenter  ap- 
paruit,  et  Nos  pro  certo  liabemus  fore  ut  unus((uis(|ue  vestrum,  si 
res  postulet,  eandem  religionem  Nobis  eandeu)  fidem  servet,  ac 
maiores  vestri  praeatiterunt,  et  paris  virtutis  edat  exempla.  Ad 
Nos  quod  attinet,  Decessorum  Nostrorum  supra  dicti  Pii  VII, 
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Leonis  XII,  Gregorii  XVI  et  Pii  IX,  qui  ordinem  vestrum  non 
paucis  auxere  iuribus  et  honoribus,  vestigiis  insistentes,  volumus 
ut  etiam  per  Nos  aliqua  vobis  honorum  fiat  accessio.  Quapropter 
ne  memoria  huius  fausti  eventus,  ut  assolet  in  rebus  humanis,  cito 
intereat,  singular!  mnemosyno  vos  omnes  donandos  censuimus, 
quod  vobis  de  Petri  Cathedra,  de  Nobis  egi-egie  semper  meritis, 
paternam  etiam  benevolentiam  Nostram  cumulate  testetur.  Volu- 
mus igitur  et  Apostolica  Nostra  auctoritate  decernimus,  ut 
proprium  confletur  ex  argento  numisma,  cuius  adversa  pars  Nos- 
tram imaginem  referat  dextrorsum  respicientem,  aversa  duos 
bubeat  oleae  et  quaercus  ramos,  quibus  in  mediis  legatur  titulus 
'  Leo  XIII.  P.  M.  Gustochbus.  Corporis.  Nobilibiis  -  Anno.  C.  - 
Ab.  Eorum.  Cohorte  -  A.  Pio  VII.  Dec.  Suo  -  Gonstitutn.' 
Peculiari  huiusmodi  honoris  insigni,  quod  a  taenia  serica,  alternis 
distincta  lineis  caeruleis  et  rubris,  depsndeat,  decoretur  pectus 
Protectorum  omnium  Nostri  lateris,  et  eorum  nimirum,  qui  hoc 
honorifico  munere  funguntur,  et  eorum,  qui  illo,  dum  sivit  aetas, 
perfuncti  sunt.  Haec  ultro  concedimus  non  obstantibus  con- 
trariis  quil)uscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  sub  Anulo  Piscatoris 
die  XI  Mail  MDCCCCI.  Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  Vicesimo 
quai'to. 

Alois  Card.  Macchi. 

L.  .i.  S. 

DECREE  OF  THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  OF  BITES  ON 
THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  LILIES  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  OF 
PADUA 

E  SACRA   CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM 

RITUS  AC  FORMULA  BRNEDICTIONIS  LILIORUM  IN  HONOREM 
S.  ANTONII  PATAVINI  DIE  13  lUNII  EIUS  FESTO  IMPRRTIENDAE 
IN  RCCLESIIS  ORDINIS  MINORUM  ^ 

'  Sacerdos  indutus  pluviali  albo  vel  sine  casula,  cum  miniatris 
similiter  indutis,  stans  in  cornu  Epistolae  dicit  in  tono  feriali  ' : 
V.  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini. 
E.  Qui  fecit  coelam  et  terram. 
V.  Dominus  vobiscuni. 
R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 


1  Haec  formula  est.  insereuda  in  Appendice  Ritunlis  Minoriim.  Vid  p.  144 
aU^m  foimulain  iuserendam  in  Appeudice  Ritualis  Rojuani.    K.  B. 
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OKEMUS 

Deus,  a  quo  ODine  bonum  sumit  initium  et  semper  ad  potioia 
progrediens  percipit  iuoremeutum  :  concede,  quaesumus,  suppli- 
cantibus  nobis  ;  ut  quod  ad  laudem  nominis  tui  inchoare  aggredi- 
inuv,  aeteruae  tuae  sapieutiae  munere,  perduoatur  ad  terminum. 
Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

'  Hie  celebrans  incensum  ponit  in  thurihulo,  et  Diaconus, 
dicto':  Munda  cor  meum,  '  ac  lieuedictione  accepts,  cantat 
Evangelium '  : 

I  Sequentia  sancti  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum  (Matt.  6  c). 
E.  Gloria  tibi,  Domine. 

In  iUe  tempore  :  Dixit  Jesus  discipulis  suis  :  Nemo  potest 
duobus  dominis  servire  :  aut  enim  unum  odio  habebit,  et  alteium 
diliget ;  aut  unum  sustinebit,  et  alterum  contenniet.  Nou 
potestis  Deo  serArii*e  et  mammonae.  Ideo  dico  vobis,  ne  soUiciti 
sitis  animae  vesti'ae  quid  induamini.  Nonne  anima  plus  est  quam 
esca,  et  corpus  plus  quam  vestimentum  '?  Kespicite  volatilia  coeli, 
quoniam  non  serunt,  neque  metunt,  neque  congi-egant  in  borrea, 
et  Pater  vester  coelestis  pascit  ilia.  Nonne  vos  raagis  plures 
estis  illis  ?  Quis  autem  vestrum,  cogitans,  potest  adjicere  ad 
staturam  suam  cubitum  unum  ?  Et  de  vestimento  quid  solliciti 
estis?  Considerate  lilia  agri,  quomodo  crcscunt;  non  laborant, 
nequenent.  Dico  autem  vobis  quoniam  nec  Salomon  in  omni 
gloria  sua  coopertus  est  sicut  unum  ex  istis.  Ri  autem  foenum 
agi-i,  quod  hodie  est,  et  eras  in  clibanum  mittitur,  Deus  sic  vascit, 
quanto  magis  vos  modicae  fidei  ?  Nolite  ergo  solliciti  ease 
dicentes  :  Quid  manducabimua,  aut  quid  bibemus,  aut  quo  operie- 
mm- ?  Haec  enim  omnia  gentes  inquirunt.  Scit  enim  Pater 
vester,  quia  his  omnibus  indigetis.  Quaerite  ergo  prinmm 
regnum  Dei,  et  justitiam  ejus,  et  haec  omnia  adjicientur  vobis. 

R.  Laus  tibi,  Christe. 

'Pinito  Evangelio,  celebrans  a  Diacono  incensatur  :  deinde 
veiiit  se  ad  altare  in  eodem  cornu  Epistolae,  ac  dicit  in  tono 
feriali '  : 

V.  Justus  germiuabit  sicut  lilium. 

R.  Et  ttorebit  in  aeternum  ante  Dominum. 

V.  Domine,  exaudi  oratiouem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  raeus  ad  te  veniat. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R,  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 
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OREMUS 

Deus,  Creator  efc  Conservator  generis  humani  sanctae  puritatis 
amator,  dator  gratiae  spiritualis  et  largitor  aeternae  salutis, 
benef^^dictione  tua  sancta,  beneji«dic  haec  lilia,  quae  pro  gratiis 
exsolvendis,  in  honorem  sancti  Antonii  Confessoris  tui,  supplices 
hodie  tibi  praesentamus,  et  petimus  benedici.  Infunde  illis,  salu- 
tai-i  sigiuiculo  sanctissimae  tj"  Orucis,  rorem  coelestem.  Tu  benig- 
nissime,  qui  ea  ad  odoris  suavitatem,  depellendasque  infirmitates, 
humano  Usui  tribuisti ;  tali  virtute  reple  et  confirma,  ut  quibus- 
cunique  niorl)is  adbibita,  seu  in  doniibus,  locisque  posita,  vel  cuua 
devotione  portata  fuerint,  intercedeute  eodem  fanmlo  tuo  Antonio, 
fugent  daemones  contineutiam  salutarem  inducant,  languores 
avertant,  tibique  servientibus  pacem,  et  gi'atiam  concilient.  Per 
Cbristum  Dominuni  nostrum, 

E.  Amen. 

'  Posito  incenso  in  thuribulo,  Saeerdos  aspergit  lilia  dicens  ' : 
Asperges  me,  '  sine  psalmo,  et  tburificat  ter,  nihil  dicens  ;  postea 
descendit  ad  infimum  gradum  altaris,  et  singulis  genutlexis,  can- 
tores  intonant  Kesponsorium  '  : 

Si  quaeris  miracula, 
Mors,  error,  calamitas. 
Daemon,  lepra  fugiunt, 
Aegri  surgunt  saui. 

Ceiunt  mare,  vincula, 
Membra  resque  perditas 
Petunt  et  accipiunt 
Juveues  et  cani. 

Pereunt  pericula, 
Cessat  et  necessitas  : 
Narrjot  hi  qui  sentiunt, 
Die  mt  Paduani. 

Uedunt  mare,  vincula, 
Membra  resque  perditas 
Petunt  et  accipiunt 
Juvenes  et  cani. 
Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  sancto. 
Cedunt  mare,  vincula, 
Membra  resque  perditas 
Petunt  et  accipiunt 
Juveues  et  cani. 
Y.  Ura  pro  Nobis,  beate  Antoni. 
p.  Ut  digni  efficiamur  promissionibus  Christi. 
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Subveniiafc  plebi  tuae,  quaesumus,  Domini,  praeclari  Confes- 
soris  tui  beati  Autonii  devota  et  iugis  deprocatio  :  quae  in  pi-aesenti 
nos  tua  gratia  dignos  efficiat,  et  in  futuro  gaudia  mereatur  aeterna. 
Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

'  Fit  distributio  liliorum  iuxta  morem  ;  ea  finita,  Sacerdos  lavat 
manus  el  linteo  abstergit,  etc.  Caeremonia  finitur  cum  benedic- 
tione,  quam  Sacerdos  populo  impertitur  cnm  reliquia  S.  Antonii.' 

OIIDINIS  SriNORUM 

Rmus.  Pater  Fr.  Petrus  al)  Arce  Papae,  Procurator  Generalis 
Ordinis  ^finoi-um,  Sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  Leoni  Papae  XTII 
humilliino  exposnit,  in  qnibnsdam  sui  Ordinis  Provinciis  pinm 
iamdudum  invaluisse  morem,  ut  quotannis,  idilius  Tuniis,  qua  die 
sancti  Antonii  Patavini  solemnitas  agitur,  lilia  in  ipsiusmet  hono- 
rem  benedicenda  oiTerantur.  Nostra  hac  aetate,  cum  eiusdem 
sancti  Confessoris  cultus  feliciter  increverit,  praesei'tim  per  effnsae 
illius  erga  pauperes  charitatis  imitationem,  tam  pius  eiusmodi 
usus  de  liliis  benedicendis  magis  in  dies  adaugetur.  Quo  vero 
ad  earn  benedictionern  impertiendam  in  cunctis,  nh'i  libuerit, 
ecclesiis  ad  I'^ranciscalem  Minorum  Ordinem  ubique  lerrarum 
pertinentibus  unifoi'mitas  hal^eatur,  idem  Emus,  j^ater  supremae 
.\po3tolicae  Sedis  approbationi  ritus  vigentis  ac  formulae  schema 
demississimc  subiicit :  quibus  die  festo  R.  .\nionii  legitime  Fratres 
Minores  in  suis  ecclesiis  deinceps  utantur. 

Jtaque  exhibitum  benedictionis  ritum  ac  formulam,  cum  Emus, 
et  Rmus.  Dnus.  Cardinalis  Vincentius  Vannutelli  relator  in  Ordi- 
nario  Racrorum  Rituum  Coetu,  ad  Vaticanum  subsignata  die  coadu- 
nato,  ad  iuris  tramitem  proposuerit ;  Emi.  et  Rmi.  Patres  Bacris 
tuendis  Ritibus  praepositi,  omnibus  mature  perpensis,  auditoque 
R.  P.  D.  loanne  Baptista  Lugari,  S.  Fidel  Promotore,  rescriben- 
dum  censnerunt :  '  Pro  gi-atia  et  ad  Emum.  Ponentum  cum  Pro- 
motore Fidei.'    Die  o  Februarii  1901. 

Deraum  hisce  omnibus  Sanctissimo  Domino  Nostro  Leoni 
Papae  XTII  per  infrascriptum  Cardinalem  Sacrorum  Rituum  Con- 
gregationi  Praefeclum  relatis  ;  Sanctitas  Sua  sententiam  Sacri 
eiusdem  Consilii  ratam  liabens,  ritum,  ac  formulam  beiiedicendi 
lilia  in  honorem  S,  Antonii  Patavini,  prout  huic  praeiacent 
Decreto,  beuigne  approbare  dignata  est  indulsitque,  ut  eiusmodj 
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formulam,  Eituali  Ordinis  Minorum  inserendam,  Fratres  in 
posterum  adhibere  valeant  in  liliorum  benedictione,  quotannis  die 
festo  eiusdem  sancti  Gonfessoris  impertienda.  Contrariis  non 
obstantibus  quibuscumque. 

Die  2G,  iisdem  mense  et  anno. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 
^  D.  Panici,  Arcbiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

The  Catholic  Creed.    By  Very  Rev.  J.  Procter,  S.T.L. 
Second  Edition,  revised.   Art  v.*v:  Book  Co..  Price,  S.t.  Cnl. 

To  the  high  praise  which  on  all  hands  greeted  the  first  edition 
of  Father  Proctor's  well-reasoned  and  well-written  hook,  and  to 
the  words  of  warm  commendation  with  which  its  many  raeritR 
were  appraised  when  noticed  in  the  I.E.  Ercoud  twelve  months  ago, 
we  shall  add  nothing  by  way  of  criticism,  but,  by  way  of  favour 
for  a  work  that  sets  forth  in  simple  eloquence  and  persuasiveness 
the  beauty  of  Clu'istian  dogma,  we  would  Ijespeak  lor  the  new 
revised  edition  an  ampler  measure  of  Catholic  support  and  a 
readier  circulation  than  even  was  accorded  it  on  its  first 
appearance. 

Mary  Ward  :  A  Foundress  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Mother  M.  Salome.    Burns  &  Gates.    Price,  5,s. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  we  think,  that  one  of  the  most 
pi  essing  needs  of  the  Catholics  of  these  countries  is  a  healthy  and 
interesting  literature  as  specific  against  the  frivolous,  and  but  too 
often,  vile  and  dangerous  productions,  which  are  daily  issuing 
from  a  corrupt  press.  Mother  Salome  is  cognisant  of  the  fact, 
and  besides  honouring  her  country-woman,  has  done  her  part  to 
meet  the  diiliculty.  And,  in  our  opinion,  she  has  done  it  well. 
Beginning  at  the  cradle,  she  traces  the  fortunes  of  that  long  and 
active  life  in  an  unpretentious  but  attractive  manner,  and  the 
side-lights  thrown  on  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  that  critical 
period,  show  us  that  there  were  in  England  people  who  had 
the  faith,  and  who  were  prepared,  in  testimony  thereto,  to 
relinquish  all  man  holds  most  dear.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
we  should  expect  a  life  like  this  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter 
for  which  the  ordinary  reader  would  have  no  relish,  but  the 
authoress  has  exercised  her  tact  in  excluding  everything  of  a 
technical  character,  especially  where  canon  law  or  theology  should 
play  an  active  part.  We,  therefore,  fully  adopt  the  criticism  of 
the  Bishop  of  Newport  who  says,  in  his  introduction  : — '  I  cannot 
imagine   any   story    more    interesting,  more   touching,  more 
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stimulating,  to  Catholic  girls  of  the  present  day  than  that  which  is 
told  in  these  pages  of  the  noble  way  in  which  a  daughter  of 
England's  .old  faith  and  ancient  blood  rose  to  meet  the  storm  and 
danger  of  her  times,  and,  whilst  giving  her  whole  heart  to  God, 
dedicated  her  life  to  her  faith  and  her  country.' 

P.  V.  H. 

Life  of  the  Very  Rev.  Felix  de  Andreis,  CM.  First 
Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  the 
United  States.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  edifying  biographj'  of  one 
of  the  Catholic  pioneers  of  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  compiled  from  sketches  written  by  Mgr.  Eosati,  the  first 
bishop  of  St.  Louis,  the  colleague  and  successor  of  Father  de 
Andreis.  It  is  clear  that  the  sketch  is  either  a  translation  of  the 
Italian  notes  of  Mgr.  Rosati  by  someone  who  has  not  a  command 
of  first  class  English  nor  the  gift  of  adapting  Italian  ways  of 
saying  things  to  ours,  or  else  that  Mgr.  Rosati's  sketches  were 
written  in  English  before  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
language.  The  defects  of  style  are  well  compensated  for  by  the 
interesting  and  edifying  contents  of  the  book. 

E:xposiTioN  OF  Christian  Doctrine.  By  a  Seminary 
Professor.  Part  III. — Worship.  Philadelphia:  .1.  J. 
M'Vey.  $2.25. 

Whether  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  forbids  it,  or  whatever 
else  may  be  the  source  of  the  defect,  one  will  not  find  amongst 
recent  publications,  many  exjjoses  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that  are 
at  once  well-knit  and  comprehensive,  that  fairly  exhaust  the 
theme  and  yet  be  of  sustained  interest  throughout.  They  seem, 
inevital)ly,  to  group  themselves  either  as  eloquent  apologies  or  as 
what  are  but  transfigured  catalogues  of  dogmas,  with  but  a  meagre 
number  in  the  intervening  stages.  Books  will  appear,  the  materials 
fused  into  a  connected  whole,  organised  and  thoughtful,  stamped 
with  the  personality  of  the  author  ;  works  to  satisfy  from  the 
harmony  of  the  parts  and  of  the  diction,  yet  sure  to  leave  a 
vague  unsatisfied  feeling  of  want  of  definition  of  clearly  marked 
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individualized  treatment.  Or  they  will  come  forth  a  sort  of  magni- 
fied guide  book,  mere  lists  of  propositions,  rigorously  classified  and 
sub-divided,  clear  indeed  and  soUd  in  their  teachings,  sympathetic 
in  their  spirit,  but  smacking  in  tbeii"  English  dress  of  the  dreariness 
of  the  musty  tomes  whence  they  seem  to  have  been  straightway 
transferred.  The  book  under  review  belongs  to  the  latter  class, 
but  is  of  a  type  superior  to  its  fellows.  There  is  not  that  weariness 
of  spirit  waiting  on  its  perusal.  It  is  the  third  and  last  part  of  a 
course  of  religious  instruction  prepared  for  the  use  of,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  De  la  Salle  Brothers.  Meaning  by  worship 
'  the  sum  of  those  means  by  which  wc  are  to  honour  God  and 
sanctif}-  ourselves,'  it  treats,  for  800  well-printed  pages,  by  way  of 
(juestion  and  answer,  of  Grace,  Prayer,  Sacraments  and  the  Liturgy. 
The  doctrine  therein  set  out  is  abundant,  solid,  and  accurate  ;  the 
positions  as  a  rule  clearly  mapped  out  and  qualified,  expressed  in 
precise  terms  in  English  of  much  purity,  and  the  whole  is  leavened 
by  a  high  Catholic  spirit  of  deference  to  authority  and  of  reverence. 
The  setting  of  the  parts  is  well-planned.  Summaries  and  skilful 
analyses  at  the  ends  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  chapters  while  giving 
them  a  unity  and  a  system.  Some  defects  there  are  amidst  much 
good  work ;  mere  negative  blemishes  that  seem  but  the  necessary 
limits  of  an  attempt  to  traverse  at  an  even,  plodding  pace  so  vast 
a  field.  Some  minor  details  are  excessively  developed,  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  root-doctrines,  \vith  a  certain  loss  of  proportion 
and  a  possible  misleading  of  those  who  are  unskilled  in  Theology, 
and  who  may  measure  the  certainty  and  importance  of  a  dogma 
by  the  volume  of  treatment  accorded  it.  It  seems  also  a  waste 
of  labour,  and  a  snare  for  the  unwary,  to  bring  in  the  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  that  in  many  matters  theologians  have  devised 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  alone,  seeing  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  author  has  wisely  shunned  the  battle-ground  of  domestic 
controversy.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  absolute  form  in 
which  a  few  sentences  picked  out  at  random,  are  worded.  '  The 
end  of  all  the  commandments  of  God  is  to  preserve  sanctifying 
grace,'  p.  lU  ;  '  Is  the  true  faith  requisite  for  the  valid  reception 
of  the  Sacraments?  No,  except  for  penance,'  p.  177;  'The 
interpretive  intention  is  sufficient  for  the  valid  reception  of  the 
holy  Eucharist,'  p.  176  ;  '  Why  is  sufficient  grace  so  called  ? 
....  is  so  called  because  it  does  not  realise  the  effect  in  view  of 
which  it  is  given,'  p.  23.  Notwithstanding  these  minor  matters, 
the  work  well  deserves  the  words  of  praise  of  the  iiishop  of 
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Maurinne :  '  The  catechist  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  contained  in  this  course  of  religious  instruction  will 
give  lessons  that  are  sound  and  fruitful ;  his  words  will  he  that 
seed,  which  falls  on  good  ground  and  produces  fruit  a  hundred- 
fold.' Priests,  also,  who  may  like  a  well-Englished  version  of 
the  theological  dictates  of  their  college  days,  would  find  the 
■work  useful. 

The  Scale  of  Perfection.  Written  by  Walter  Hilton. 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Mediaeval 
England.  By  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Dalgairns,  of  the  Oratory. 
A  New  Edition.    London  :  Art  and  Book  Company. 

The  pahLhhc)'^  of  this  edition  of  the  Scale  of  Perfection  have 
not  much  to  boast  of  beyond  the  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  the 
printing  of  the  volume.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  edition  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  previous  one.  It  seems  to  be  purely  and 
simply  a  financial  venture.  It  would,  however,  in  om-  opinion, 
prove  a  more  successful  venture  if  the  publishers  had  asked 
someone  to  edit  the  work — to  give  us  some  fuller  account  of 
Hilton  himself  than  that  which  is  to  be  got  in  the  essay  of 
Father  Dalgairns,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  and  modify  tlie 
coarseness  of  what  we  may  almost  call  the  translation  from  the 
original. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  pi-edilections,  even  in  matters  of 
devotion,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned.  The 
substance  is  the  same  for  all  Catholics.  Canon  Hilton's  work 
seems  to  us  particularly  suited  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
written  ;  but,  unlike  the  Iiuitation  and  the  Introduction,  to  a 
Devout  Life,  it  docs  not  contain  the  note  of  universal  suitability. 
It  appeals  to  the  best  instincts  of  the  English  nature  in  language 
sometimes  remarkably  beautiful,  at  other  times,  as  it  would 
appear  to  us,  not  quite  so  happy.  As  a  spiritual  work,  how- 
ever, it  has,  with  Father  Augustine  Baker's  Saneta  Sophia,  its 
recognised  place  in  the  history  of  Ascetic  Theology.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  still  available,  although  we  think  that  modern 
Catholics  will  prefer  to  meditate  in  books  of  more  recent  origin. 

J.  B. 
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The  Life  of  Mother  Maey  Baptist  Kussell,  Sister  of 
Mercy.  By  her  Brother,  the  Rev.  M.  Russell,  S.J. 
New  York  :    The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  Press,  1901. 

A  VEKY  gifted  member  of  a  highly-gifted  and  distinguished 
family  is  presented  to  us  in  these  pages.  The  glorious  faith  that 
has  been,  as  it  were,  the  guiding  star  of  the  Kussell  family  in 
these  countries,  would  have  been  imperfect  if  it  had  not  sent  some 
of  its  members  to  those  regions  in  which  earnest  and  energetic 
labourers  are  so  much  needed.  The  country  that  sends  out  mis- 
sionaries is  doubly  rewarded ;  the  family  that  sends  them  out  is 
specially  bles^d.  Bonnm  est  sui  diffusicum,  and  the  best  proof 
of  a  deep  and  ardent  faith  is  the  desire  to  spread  it  and  strengthen 
it  in  lands  where  it  is  either  unknown  or  not  yet  flourishing  in  the 
vineyard. 

Mother  Maiy  Baptist  Eussell  was  a  strong  and  noble  character. 
When  once  the  sphere  of  her  activity  was  marked  out  and  recog- 
nized she  cast  no  '  longing  lingering  look  behind,'  but  pursued 
her  way  steadily  and  persistently  until  she  had  filled  up  a  lifetime 
of  good  and  great  works.  The  narrative  of  Mother  Baptist's  life 
is  simply  and  imali'ectedly  told,  and  the  many  sidehghts  the  little 
work  lets  in  on  the  aims  and  achievements  of  several  of  her 
relatives  are  full  of  interest.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Russell 
stock  may  prosper,  and  that  the  new  generations  may  be  worthy 
of  the  old  ones.    We  could  wish  them  nothing  better. 

J.  F.  n. 

Hymnus  '  PanCtE  lingua,'  XII.  modulis  diversis  vocibus 
aequalibus  concinendus  comitante  Orpjano  (ad  libitum) 
addito  Hymno  Hti  Thomac  Aquinatis  '  Adoro  te.' 
Aiictore  P.  Griesbacher.  Opus  42.  Ratisboi),  1900, 
Coppenrath.    Score  and  two  separate  Voice  Parts. 

Twelve  settings  of  the  Hymn' '  Patujc  liiujiia  '  and  one  of  the 
'  Adore  te,'  all  for  equal  voices.  Of  the  twelve  settings  of  the 
Paiiijc  iiiujiia  two  are  for  one  part,  and  two  for  two  parts  with 
organ  ;  three  are  for  three  parts,  four  for  four  parts,  and  one  for 
live  parts  with  organ  ad  lib.  The  five  part  composition  may  also 
be  rendered  in  three  parts.  The  Adoro  te  is  for  three  parts,  with 
a  fourth  part  (Alto  II.)  and  organ  ad  lib.    We  havs  no  hesitation 
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in  describing  all  the  compositions  as  model  settings,  and  hope 
that  they  ^vill  be  frequently  performed  by  choirs  of  nuns  and 
similarly  constituted  choirs. 

H.  B. 

Plain  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Browne.  SecoDd 
Edition.  London :  E.  and  T.  Washboume,  18,  Paternoster- 
row, 

A  USEFUL  collection  of  sermons  on  the  '  Fundamental  Truths 
of  the  Catholic  Church,'  a  setting  forth  of  thought  and  doctrine 
very  direct,  simple,  practical,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words 
of  Sacred  Scripture.    This  is  the  praise  of  the  volume. 

J.  W.  M. 

MlSSA  IN  HONOREM  S.  Benedicti,  ad  duas  voces  aequales 
concinendo  organo.  Composuit  Herc-Kerle.  Eatisbon, 
1900.    Coppenrath.    Score  and  separate  Voice  Parts. 

A  two-part  Mass  of  orthodox  style.  The  melodies  are  natural 
and  healthy.  Contrapuntal  devices  are  used  moderately.  We 
should  not  consider  the  composition  as  a  work  of  the  very  highest 
merit.    But  as  it  is  fairly  easy,  it  can  be  well  recommended. 


H.  B. 


VALUE  IN  MORAL  THEOLOGY  AND  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 


r  a  ^  HE  price  of  a  thing  is  the  expression  in  money  of  its 
I  value.  But  what  is  value '?  What  is  it  that  makes 
I  a  pair  of  boots  sell  for  sixteen  shillings  in  a  certain 
place  on  a  fixed  day  ?    The   question  is  one  of 

primary  importance  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy. 

Jevons '  quotes  with  approval  the  following  words  of  Mill : — 

Almost  every  speculation  respecting  the  economical  interests 
of  a  society  thus  consticuted,  implies  some  theory  of  value ;  the 
smallest  error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all 
our  other  conclusions  ;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else. 

The  theory  of  value  is  picturesquely  said  by  a  foreign 
writer  to  be  the  dragon  which  guards  the  entrance  to 
economic  science ;  while  another  declares  that  he  who 
understands  value,  understands  half  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
science  of  Economics."  If  the  notion  of  value  is  funda- 
mental in  Economics,  it  is  of  great  importance,  to  say  the 
least,  in  Moral  Theology,  and  particularly  in  questions  con- 
cerning justice  and  contracts.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
inquire  what  economists  have  to  say  on  a  subject  which 
specially  belongs  to  their  province,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  received  doctrines  of  Moral  Theology.  According  to 
a  recent  writer,  economists  have   shown  the  teaching  of 

'  Tli'drij  of  Politl-al  f.eoiiomi/,  p.  80 

^  C.  Autoine,  S.J.,  Economic  Sociale,  p.  I'l'i. 

FOURTH  SERIES,  VOL,  X.— SEPTEMBER,  1901.  N 
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theologians  on  the  point  to  be  chimerical  and  absurd  :  and 
as  I  propose  to  make  the  words  of  this  writer  the  basis  of 
my  remarks,  I  will  quote  him  at  length  : — 

In  modern  times  the  form  of  economic  doctrine  has  been 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  much  discussed  by  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  physical  and  mathematical 
problems,  and  who  brought  their  habitual  methods  of  reasoning 
to  bear  on  the  phenomena  of  supply  and  demand.  In  a  similar 
fashion  the  economic  doctrine  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
Christendom  was  affected,  as  far  as  its  form  was  concerned,  by 
the  engrossing  studies  of  the  time  ;  economic  problems  were  dis- 
cussed by  men  who  were  habituated  to  the  methods  of  metaphysics. 
In  accordance  with  current  modes  of  thought,  they  tried  to  deter- 
mine an  ideal  standard  which  should  be  realised  in  particular 
transactions,  and  sought  for  a  definite  conception  of  a  '  just  price  ; ' 
the  practical  inquiries  then  resolved  themselves  into  means  for 
discovering  the  just  price  of  each  particular  thing.  From  the 
modern  point  of  view  this  whole  quest  was  chimerical :  prices  are 
always  fluctuating,  and  must,  from  their  very  nature,  fluctuate. 
According  to  the  '  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  tiine  '  there  will  be 
great  differences  in  the  quantities  available,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
relative  values  of  wheat,  cloth,  coal  and  commodities  of  every 
sort.  We  know,  too,  that  the  commodity  used  for  money  must 
vary  in  value  from  time  to  time,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must 
be  continual  fluctuations  not  only  in  values  but  in  prices  as  well. 
The  attempt  to  determine  an  ideal  price  implies  that  there  can 
and  ought  to  be  stability  in  relative  values,  and  stability  in  the 
measure  of  values,  which  is  absurd. 

The  mediaeval  doctrine  and  its  application  rested  upon  another 
assumption,  which  we  have  outlined.  Value  is  not  a  qualit}' 
which  inheres  in  an  object,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  same  worth 
for  everybody  ;  it  arises  from  the  personal  preferences  and  needs 
of  different  people,  some  of  whom  desire  a  given  thing  more  and 
some  less,  some  of  whom  want  to  use  it  in  one  way  and  some  in 
a,nother.  Value  is  not  objective — intrinsic  in  the  object — but  sub- 
jective, varying,  with  the  desires  and  intentions  of  the  possessors 
or  would-be  possessors  ;  and  because  it  is  thus  subjective,  there 
cannot  be  a  definite  ideal  value,  which  every  article  ought  to  possess, 
and  still  less  a  just  price  as  the  measure  of  that  ideal  value.' 

According  to  Dr.  Cunningham,  therefore,  the  mediseval 
theory  of  a  just  price  for  everything,  and  the  mediasval  concept 
of  value  have  been  shown  to  be  absurd  and  untenable  by 
modern  economic  science.    The  schoolmen  of  the  middle 


1  Dr.  Cunningham,  Western  CiviUzation  in  its  Economic  Aspects,  1900  p.  78. 
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ages,  habituated  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  looked  upon 
value  as  a  quality  intrinsic  to  the  thing  itself.  To  them  it 
was  something  objective,  definite,  stable,  and  fixed ;  and  so 
the  measure  of  value,  or  price,  was  something  stable  and 
fixed  also. 

On  the  contrary,  the  doctrines  of  modern  economic 
science  have  been  formulated  by  men  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  These  men 
have  brought  their  strictly  scientific  methods  to  bear  on  the 
economic  problems  of  supply  and  demand.  They  have 
taught  us  that  the  mediajval  quest  after  a  just  price  for  com- 
modities was  as  chimerical  as  the  quest  after  the  San  Grail 
Taught  by  them  we  now  know  that  prices  are  not  stable 
and  fixed,  but  are  always  fluctuating,  and  must  of  their  very 
nature  fluctuate.  The  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time  will 
affect  the  quantities  of  the  available  commodities,  and  so 
will  affect  the  relative  values.  We  now  know  that  money 
itself,  the  measure  of  value,  is  subject  to  the  same  economic 
laws  as  other  commodities,  and  that  it  fluctuates  in  value  as 
they  do.  So  that  the  attempt  of  the  schoolmen  to  arrive 
at  a  just  price  for  each  particular  thing  involved  the  two 
absurdities  of  supposing  that  there  can  be  stability  in 
relative  values,  and  stability  in  the  value  of  money. 

Let  us  see  what  the  schoolmen  really  did  teach  about 
the  just  price  of  commodities.  It  is  easy  to  state  some 
absurd  theory,  ascribe  it  to  the  metaphysical  scholastics  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  proceed  to  demonstrate  its 
absurdity.  It  is  a  more  scientific  method  of  procedure  first, 
as  the  scholastics  were  fond  of  doing,  to  make  sure  of  the 
fact — Prima,  qucKritur  ntriim  sit. 

Molina,  one  of  the  great  doctors  on  justice,  will  tell  us 
what  the  common  teaching  of  the  schoolmen  concerning  the 
just  price  of  commodities  really  was.  Almost  any  other  of  a 
score  of  scholastic  theologians  would  serve  our  purpose 
equally  well,  and  I  shall  refer  to  one  or  two  others  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  but  in  the  main  I  propose  to  follow 
Molina.  The  difference  between  the  date  at  which  he  lived 
and  the  thirteenth  century,  which  Dr.  Cunningham  has 
specially  in  view,  need  not  trouble  us,  for  there  was  no 
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change  of  doctrine  in  the  raeantime ;  Molina's  teaching  is 
merely  that  of  St.  Thonias  somewhat  amplified. 

This  scholastic  doctor  then  is  careful  in  the  first  place  to 
say  what  the  just  price  is  not  derived  from.  It  is  not,  he 
says,  to  be  measured  by  the  excellence  of  things  according 
to  their  own  nature  and  intrinsic  qualities,  but  according  as 
they  serve  man's  use  and  benefit.  A  mouse  considered  in  its 
own  nature  is  a  more  excellent  thing  than  corn,  but  mice  are 
worthless,  while  corn,  which  serves  man's  necessities,  has  its 
price. 

However,  he  proceeds,  the  price  of  a  thing  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  its  usefulness  for  supplying  man's  necessities, 
but  it  depends  a  very  great  deal  upon  the  estimation  which 
men  commonly  choose  to  have  of  it  with  reference  to  its  use. 
Thus  the  just  price  of  a  gem,  which  is  for  ornament  only,  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  wine,  meat, 
cloth,  and  horses.  And  among  the  Japanese  a  piece  of  rusty 
iron  or  cracked  pottery  is  of  immense  value  on  accounb  of  its 
antiquity  ;  while  among  us  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  And 
mere  ornaments  of  coloured  glass  have  a  far  higher  price 
among  the  Ethiopians  than  gold,  which  they  exchange  for 
them.  Now  all  this  is  brought  about  solely  by  the  common 
estimation  in  which  things  are  held  in  the  place  where  they 
are  exchanged,  so  that  such  traffickingis  not  to  be  condemned, 
though  the  want  of  culture  and  the  manners  of  such  peoples 
are  sometimes  laughable. 

So  that  the  just  price  of  a  thing  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  common  estimation  of  men  in  any  place ;  and 
when  without  fraud  or  any  unfair  dealing,  a  commodity  is 
commonly  sold  at  a  certain  price  in  any  place,  that  may  be 
considered  the  just  price,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  which 
cause  prices  to  vary  remain  unchanged.  The  Koman  Civil 
Law  ^  and  the  common  opinion  of  doctors  agree  on  this 
point. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  adds  Molina,  that  a  great 
many  circumstances  alter  the  prices  of  commodities.  Thus 
scarcity  makes  the  just  price  rise,  while  plenty  makes  it  fall; 


'  I>.  Pre/in  rerum,  Dig.  ad  legem  F;ileidiain. 
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the  p;reater  nuiuber  of  competing  buyers  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  or  their  eagerness  to  buy,  makes  prices  rise,  on 
the  other  hand  the  fewness  of  buyers  makes  them  fall ;  the 
greater  demand  at  one  time  than  at  another,  while  the 
supply  remains  constant,  as  of  horses  in  time  of  war,  makes 
prices  rise.  The  scarcity  of  money  in  any  place  makes  the 
price  of  other  things  fall,  while  abundance  of  money  makes 
the  price  of  other  commodities  rise.  For  the  less  the  supply 
of  money  in  any  place  the  greater  its  value,  and  thus  many 
more  other  goods  are  bought  with  the  same  sum.  The 
manner  of  sale,  too,  alters  the  price,  as  we  see  in  sale  by 
auction,  or  when  a  man  is  anxious  to  find  buyers  and  seeks 
them,  or  in  sale  by  retail.^ 

The  just  price  which  we  have  been  considering  was 
called  by  some  theologians,  following  Aristotle,  the  natural 
price  ;  not,  as  Molina  is  careful  to  explain,  because  it  did  not 
depend  largely  on  men's  estimation,  nor  because  it  was  not 
very  inconstant  and  changeable,  but  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  legal  price,  which  was  settled  for  some  commodities  by 
law.  Inasmuch  as  the  natural,  or  vulgar  price  as  it  was 
also  called,  depended  upon  men's  estimation,  wants,  and 
desires,  which  are  very  various,  it  could  not  be  a  quantity 
exactly  determinate  and  precisely  defined,  it  necessarily 
admitted  of  a  certain  latitude  ;  and  so  theologians  distin- 
guished the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the  middle  price,  and 
taught  that  justice  would  be  done  if  the  seller  kept  within 
those  limits. - 

All  this,  even  ia  the  light  of  modern  economic  doctrines, 
seems  eminently  practical  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
common  sense  ;  I  fail  to  detect  in  it  anything  that  savours 
of  the  '  metaphysical,'  if  that  term  is  intended  by  Dr. 
Cunningham  to  mean  unreal  and  unpractical.  The  whole 
point  of  the  teaching  of  the  theologians  lies  in  this,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  com- 
modities, in  v/hicb  F^nolish  law  and  English  juries  agree 
v/ith  them,   and  that  it  is  matter  of  justice  to  keep  to 


*  Molina,  Dv  JiistUia,  tract  ii.,  disp.  348. 
'  Ibid.  disp.  347. 
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it  in  contracts.  The  scholastics  certainly  knew  as  well  as 
the  modern  economist  that  prices  are  always  fluctuating ; 
they  knew  that  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time  has  great 
influence  on  the  relative  values  of  commodities  of  every 
kind  ;  they  knew  of  what  is  now  called  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ;  they  even  knew  that  money  is  exposed  to 
constant  variations  in  value,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
look  for  stability  either  in  relative  values,  or  in  the  mp^sure 
of  values.  In  fact  they  knew  all  that  Dr.  Cunningham  has 
taken  for  granted  that  they  did  not  know. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  quite  clear  also, 
in  spite  of  what  Dr.  Cunningham  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
scholastics  knew  tha^t  '  value  is  not  a  quality  which  inheres 
in  an  object,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  same  worth  for  every- 
body.' Molina  expressly  states  that  it  arises  from  the 
preferences  and  needs  of  different  people,  with  their  different 
desires  and  wants.  As  we  shall  pr-esently  see  they  unani- 
mously denied  that  the  seller  can  charge  for  any  special 
individual  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  the  buyer  from 
the  bargain ;  thus  clearly  supposing  that  social  and  individual 
value  were  two  very  different  things.  However,  a  difference 
between  the  scholastic  doctrine  on  value  and  modern 
theories  is  touched  upon,  when  Dr.  Cunningham  proceeds 
to  say  : — 

Value  is  not  objective — intrinsic  in  the  object — but  subjective, 
varying  with  the  desires  and  intentions  of  the  possessors  or 
would-be  possessors  ;  and  because  it  is  thus  subjective,  there 
cannot  be  a  definite  ideal  value,  which  every  article  ought  to 
possess,  and  still  less  a  just  price  as  the  measure  of  that  ideal 
value. 

According  to  modern  theories  then,  value— exchange 
value  is  meant — ismerely  subjective,  varying  with  the  desires 
and  intentions  of  the  possessors  or  would-be  possessors  of 
a  commodity  ;  and  so  there  is  no  definite  value  v/hich  a 
thing  possesses,  aiid  no  just  price,  for  a  just  price  is  merely 
the  just  measure,  the  proper  equivalent  of  value.  A  man 
may  sell  a  horse  for  what  he  can  get,  he  may  exact  whatever 
interest  the  borrower  will  give  him  for  a  loan,  he  may  pay 
his  workmen  as  little  as  necessity  forces  them  to  take  for  a 
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day's  wage.    There  is  no  just  price  for  commodities,  justice 
is  not  ■  violated   by  however  uaconsciouaWe   a  bargain. 
Certainly  these  are  conclusions  of  great  importance,  and  if 
they  had  been  proved  to  be  true,  we  should  have  to  modify 
some  of  the  rules  of  Moral  Theology.    Catholic  theologians 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  their  successors  of  to-day,  are 
unanimous  in  teaching  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just 
price  for  commodities,  that  justice  can  be  violated  by 
charging  too  much  for  what  is  sold,  and  that  individual 
wants  and  tastes  do  not  finally  settle  the  just  price.    '  The 
estimation  of  one  or  two,'  says  Lugo,^  'does  not  suffice  to 
raise  the  price,  but  the  common  estimation  is  required.' 
This  doctrine  is  common  to  all  theologians,  and  most  are 
content  to  quote  in  proof  cf  it  the  Roman  Civil  Law  :  '  The 
prices  of  things  are  not  settled  by  the  tastes  or  utihty  of 
individuals,  but  by  those  of  the  generality  of  people.'^  The 
great  authority  of  the  llomau  Law,  that  ever-living  monu- 
ment of  written  reason,  was  of  itself  considered  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question  ;  but  some  went  further  in  their 
inquiries  as  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  just  price. 
Scotus  taught  that-to  estimate  the  just  price  of  his  merchan- 
dise the  merchant  should  reckon  up  all  the  expenses  which 
he  has  incurred  in  buying,  transporting,  housing  his  goods, 
then  add  to  them  something  for  his  labour  and  trouble,  and 
something  else  to  compensate  for  the  risks  he  has  run  : 
what  corresponds  more  or  less  to  all  these  items,  will  be  the 
just  price,  he  says.^ 

In  modern  phrase  the  costs  of  production  were  the 
measure  of  value,  according  to  Scotus.  This  opinion  was 
commonly  rejected  by  other  theologians,  who  pointed  out 
that  if  this  were  so,  the  nier(;hant  who  bad  lost  a  portion  of 
his  goods  might  raise  the  price  ol'  the  rest  to  compensate 
himself;  which  could  not  be  admitted,  for  the  price  of  goods 
is  not  measured  by  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  seller,  but  by  the 
common  estimation  concerning  thoir  value  in  the  place 
where  they  are  sold,  consideration  being  given  to  all  the 


1  De  Jiislitia,  xxvi.,  u.  12. 

^  L.  Frelia  reriim,  6'i  Dig.  ad  legem  FalciJiam. 

•''  Molina,  disp.  -iiS. 
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circumstances  ;  besides  Bes  perit  domino,  and  it  was  not 
fair  that  the  public  should  bear  the  private  losses  of  the 
merchant. 

The  common  estimation  then  is  the  cause  of  value  and 
the  measure  of  value,  according  to  the  scholastics ;  and  if 
the  formula  be  understood  as  they  understood  it,  there 
seems  no  objection  why  '  the  common  estimation '  should 
not  still  be  used  as  a  correct  term  for  the  cause  and  the 
measure  of  what  economists  call  market  prices.  For 
certainly  the  market  price  of  an  article,  whatever  it  may 
ultimately  depend  upon,  is  settled  proximately  by  the 
common  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  article  in  the  parti- 
cular market,  at  the  time  in  question.  Some  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  Economics  state  this  doctrine  in 
terms  as  precise  as  those  used  by  the  scholastics.  Thus 
Mr.  J.  A  Hobson^  says  : — 

Now,  just  in  proportion  as  exchange  or  market-value  enters 
and  displaces  use-value,  so  does  social  determination  of  value 
displace  individual  determination.  While  value  in  use  is  strictly 
personal,  value  in  exchange  is  distinctively  social.  A  market, 
however  crudely  formed,  is  a  social  institution  ;  the  value  of  our 
farmer's  produce  is  partly  determined  by  the  personal  labour  he 
has  put  into  them,  but  partly  by  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
others,  and  not  even  by  the  needs  and  capacities  of  any  definite 
individual,  but  l^y  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  capacities  expressed 
socially  through  the  instrument  of  a  market  price,  which  is  a 
highly  elaborate  result  of  bargaining,  and  does  not  represent  the 
needs  or  the  capacity  of  any  single  purchaser. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  difference  of  view  betvv'een 
theologians  and  economists  appears  prominently  and  prac- 
tically only  with  regard  to  non-market  prices.  The 
theologian  teaches  that  justice  requires  that  there  should 
be  an  equivalence  of  social  value  between  the  price  and  the 
thing  bought;  (I  say  '  social  value,'  because,  of  course,  each 
party  to  a  contract  hopes  to  gain  in  individual  value  in  use, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  exchange ;)  that  the  just 
price  is  settled  by  the  common  estimation  of  the  value 
of  an  article ;  that  value  is  partly  objective,  inasmuch  as  it 


'  The  Social  rroblem,  1901,  p.  144. 
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supposes  usefuluess,  ca])acity  to  be  esteemed  and  desired, 
in  the  object,  partly  subjective,  not,  indeed,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  but 
with  reference  to  the  common  estimate  of  people  at  the 
particular  time  and  place.  However,  theologians  commonly 
allow  the  seller  to  charge  for  any  special  private  loss  of  any 
sort  which  he  may  suffer  from  parting  with  his  property,  the 
pretium  affecti  onis  as  it  is  called ;  and  so  to  this  extent  they 
concede  that  subjective  and  private  wants  and  desires  may 
be  allowed  to  influence  the  terms  of  the  contract.  What 
they  agree  in  rejecting  is  the  view  that  the  seller  may  exact 
a  higher  price  on  account  of  some  private  necessity  of  the 
buyer,  for  then  he  might  sell  dearer  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich,  or  on  account  of  some  special  advantage  accruing  to 
the  buyer  from  his  purchase,  for  then  he  would  sell  what 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  sin  against  justice.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  economist  considers  that  the 
value  of  an  article  and  its  price  are  settled  by  the  consent  ot' 
the  parties  to  a  Imrgain ;  no  man  would  give  100  per  cent, 
interest  for  mon^^y  unless  it  were  worth  his  v/hile  ;  the  loan, 
therefore,  is  worth  that  price  to  him,  and  the  lender  does 
him  no  injustice  in  taking  it. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  true  if  both  parties  to  the 
contract  were  equally  intelligent,  free,  and  independent ; 
a  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  give  what  he  likes  of  his  own 
for  any  commodity;  if  he  gives  a  sovereign  for  a  cup  of  tea 
at  a  bazaar,  held  for  a  charitable  purpose,  nobody  will  have 
anything  but  praise  for  his  generosity.  But  usually  when 
an  unconscionable  bargain  is  struck  the  parties  arc  not' on 
equal  terms. 

If  a  man  promises  100  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  when  the 
current  rate  of  interest  on  money  is  H  per  cent.,  or  if  a 
labourer  undertakes  to  work  i'or  riixpcnce  a  day,  when  the 
common  rate  of  wage.-;  is  sixpence  an  hour,  hard  necessity 
alone,  or  perhaps  ignorance,  will  have  been  the  cause  of  hie 
consent  to  fiucli  unfair  terms.  In  such  cases  theology 
teaches  that  he  who  exacts  such  hard  terms  commits  a  sin 


*  St,  Thomas  II,  ii.  q.  77,  a.  1. 
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against  justice,  and  is  bound  to  restitution  ;  but  tbe  theory 
of  value,  on  which  this  theological  doctrine  rests,  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Cunningham,  an  '  assumption  which  we 
have  outlived.' 

The  difference  between  theological  and  economic  doc- 
trines on  this  point  may  partially  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  difference  of  standpoint  assumed  by  theologians  and 
economists  respectively.  Theologians  consider  the  ques- 
tion from  an  ethical  pomt  of  view,  they  condemn  whatever 
the  Christian  code  of  morals  condemns  ;  on  the  other  hand 
many  economists  at  least  treat  the  phenomena  of  political 
economy  as  they  treat  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
sciences.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  science,  studied  and  reasoned  upon  with  the  help  of 
mathematics  as  if  it  were  as  necessary  and  determinate  as  a 
law  of  astronomy  ;  most  economists  abstract  from  questions 
of  morality.    Thus  Jevons  wrote  : — 

I  conceive  thai  such  a  transaction  must  be  settled  upon  other 
than  economical  grounds.  The  disposition  and  force  of  character 
of  the  parties,  their  comparative  persistency,  their  adroitness  and 
experience  in  business,  or  it  may  be  a  feeling  of  justice  or  of  kind- 
liness really  influences  the  decision.  These  are  motives  altogether 
extraneous  to  a  theory  of  economy.' 

Perhaps  Dr.  Cunningham  belongs  to  this  class  of 
economists,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  disagree  with  the 
theologians  if  he  treated  the  matter  from  their  point  of 
view,  for  he  writes  : — 

We  feel  that  it  is  unfair  for  the  economically  strong  to  wring 
all  he  can  out  of  the  economically  weak,  or  to  trade  on  terms  in 
which  '  common  estimation  '  is  notoriously  set  aside.  We  have 
given  up  as  impracticable  many  of  the  old  attempts  to  put  down 
hard  bargains  with  a  high  hand  :  but  modern  moral  feeling  does 
not  sensibly  differ  from  that  of  mediaeval  times  in  the  desire,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  any  dealers  who  are 
able  to  enrich  themselves  through  the  necessities  or  the  ignorance 
of  others,  and  to  gain  at  their  expense.  If  we  tried  to  find  a  test 
by  which  to  discriminate  hard  bargains  we  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  adopt  the  mediieval  phrase  and  say  that  hardship 
arises  when  a  bargain  is  made  without  reference  to  '  common 
estimation.'  - 


'  The  Tlmry  of  Political  Econoinij,  p.  124.       ^  Western  Civilization,  p.  80. 
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This  is  admirable,  but  we  hardly  sec  how  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  other  passages  of  the  same  author,  In 
other  passages  he  seems  to  condemn  the  theological  doctrine 
not  only  as  out  of  place  in  economics,  but  as  false  in  itself. 
He  thus  seems  to  agree  with  many  other  writers,  the  earliest 
of  whom  is  said  to  be  Ilobbes,  who  rejected  the  hitherto 
received  doctrine  on  commutative  justice,  and  substituted 
an  invention  of  his  own.  '  Tlie  value  of  all  things  con- 
tracted for.'  he  says,  '  is  measured  by  the  appetite  of  the 
contractors:  and  therefore  the  just  value  is  that  which  they 
be  contented  to  give.'' 

This  assertion  Hobbes  did  not  attempt  to  prove,  nor  has 
it  been  proved  by  any  of  his  followers.  The  argument 
drawn  from  marginal  values  is  no  proof  that  the  subjective 
and  individual  theory  of  value  is  in  accordance  with  truth 
and  justice  ;  it  merely  formulates  the  fact  that  as  a  rule 
people  will  exchange  commodities  as  long  as  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  do  so. 

P^conomists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of 
value,  although  all  confess  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  difficulty ;  some  hold  that  it  is  purely  subjective, 
depending  upon  the  desires  of  each  individual ;  others,  that 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  private  utility  ;  others,  that  it  is 
social  utihty ;  others,  that  it  is  the  relation  between  two 
services  exchanged  ;  others,  that  the  value  of  a  commodity 
is  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  so  forth.  None  of  these 
theories  is  commonly  accepted,  and  none  of  them  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  doctrine  that  common  estimation 
is  the  cause  and  measure  of  value.  The  merely  subjective 
theory,  which  seems  to  be  most  in  vogue,  fails  to  furnish 
any  reasonable  gi'ound  for  condemning  transactions  which 
all,  pcononii.sts  included,  admit  to  be  wrong.  It  even  fur- 
nishes some  sort  of  justification  for  the  iniquities  of  the 
swindler,  the  insurer,  and  the  sweater.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  this  article  with  the  concise  argument  l)y 
which,  in  his  Encyclical  on   the  Condition  of  Labour, 


'  HoUbts,  UJ  Man,  p.  137. 
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Leo  XIIL  proves  its  falseness  as  applied  to  the  price  of 
labour. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  [says  the  Holy  Father]  of  very 
great  importance,  and  one  on  which,  if  extremes  are  to  be  avoided, 
right  ideas  are  absolutely  necessary.  Wages,  we  are  told,  are 
fixed  by  free  consent,  and,  therefore,  the  employer,  when  he  pays 
what  was  agreed  upon,  has  done  his  part,  and  is  not  called  upon 
for  anything  further.  The  only  way,  it  is  said,  in  which  injustice 
could  happen  would  be  if  the  master  refused  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  wages,  or  the  workman  would  not  complete  the  work 
undertaken  

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  a 
fair-minded  man,  for  there  are  important  considerations  which 
it  leaves  out  of  view  altogether.  To  labour  is  to  exert  oneself  for 
the  sake  of  pi'ocuring  what  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  most  of  all  for  self-preservation.  In  the  sivcat  of  thy  hrow 
thoio  shalt  eat  bread.  Therefore  a  man's  labour  has  two  notes 
or  characters.  First  of  all,  it  is  -personal ;  for  the  exertion  of 
individual  power  belongs  to  the  individual  who  puts  it  forth,  em- 
ploying this  power  for  that  personal  profit  for  which  it  was  given.  j 
Secondly,  man's  labour  is  necessary  ;  for  without  the  results  of  ' 
labour  a  man  cannot  live,  and  self-conservation  is  a  law  of  Nature 
which  it  is  wrong  to  disobey.  Now,  if  we  were  to  consider 
labour  merely  so  far  as  it  is  personal,  doubtless  it  would  be 
within  the  workman's  right  to  acoapt  any  rate  of  wages  what- 
ever ;  for  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  Irce  to  work  or  not,  so 
he  is  free  to  accept  a  small  remuneration  or  even  none  at  all. 
But  this  is  a  mere  abstract  supposition  ;  the  labour  of  the  I 
working  man  is  not  only  his  personal  attribute,  but  it  is  necessary,  ' 
and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  The  preservation  of  life  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  each  and  all,  and  to  fail  therein  is  a  crime.  It 
follows  that  each  one  has  a  right  to  procure  what  is  required 
in  order  to  live,  and  the  poor  can  procure  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
work  and  wages. 

lict  it  be  granted,  then,  that,  as  a  rule,  workman  and  employer 
should  make  free  agreements,  and  in  particular  should  freely 
agree  as  to  wages,  nevertheless  tbere  is  a  dictate  of  Nature  more 
imperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bargain  between  man  and 
man,  that  tbe  remuneration  must  be  enough  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort.  Jf  through  necessity,  or 
fea)'  of  a  worse  evil,  tlie  workman  accepts  harder  conditions 
))ocause  an  employer  or  a  contractor  will  give  him  no  better,  he  is 
the  victim  of  force  and  injustice. 


T.  Slater,  s.j. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ETHICS  TO  RELIGION 
ESPITE  the  fact,  so  unequivocally  disclosed  by  recent 


JL/    ethnological    investigations,   that    Keligion  arose, 
historically,  quite  independently  of  morality,  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  connection  between  them  has  alvv'ays 
remained  a  precarious  one,  it  nevertheless  but  seldom  occurs 
to  anyone  nowadays  (and  least  of  all,  I  imagine,  to  a 
Catholic),  to  reflect  on  the  distinction  between  the  two,  or 
to  consider  their  relation  to  one  another.    I  am  not,  of 
course,  oblivious  of  the  distinction,   common  enough  in 
Catholic  schools,  between  Ethics  and  Moral  Theology  ;  but, 
as  will  appear  more  fully  in   a  moment,  this  distinction 
hardly  corresponds  to  the  one  I  have  in  mind  just  now,  and 
to  the  elucidation  of  which  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted. 
There  are  doubtless  many  reasons  for  the  current  con- 
fusion of  ideas — if  that  be  not  too  strong  a  phrase — on  the 
subject,  and  of  these  two  occur  to  me  as  specially  prominent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  complete  interpenetration  of  moral 
and  rehgious  ideas  in  our  modern  Catholic  system  seems 
largely  responsible  for  the  confusion  to  which  I  am  referring. 
The  morality  of  a  Catholic  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  religion, 
and  the  natural  ethical  impulses  are  for  him  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  dictates  of  a  divine  Lawgiver,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  conceive  of  a  morality  which 
should  rest  upon  any  other  basis  than   that  of  a  divine 
ordinance.    Nor  is  this  confusion   of  altogether  modern 
growth.    We  find  it  in  the  classical  moralists  of  the  Church, 
who  always  appear  incapable  of  deciding  whether  man  ought 
to  be  moral  because  morality  is  natural  to  him,  or  because 
it  is  God's  will  that  he  should.    While,  as  moral  philo- 
sophers, they  accept  to  a  man  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
that  happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim,  and  feel  that 
the  notions  of  duty  and  obedience  are  foreign  to  purely 
ethical  enquiries,  at  the  same  time,  as  theologians,  they 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  find   a  place  for  these 
very  notions  in  their  ethical  system,  with  the  result  that 
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Scholastic  Ethics  presents  at  its  inception  an  indissoluble 
contradiction. 

A  second  source  of  the  prevailing  confusion  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  the  influence  of  Kant's  ethics  on  all  subsequent 
speculation  concerning  moral  problems.  Kant,  as  we  all 
know,  made  morality  to  consist  in  submission  to  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative  of  Duty,  and  further  reckoned  the  so-called 
'  moral  '  argument  as  the  sole  valid  demonstration — the 
word  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  present  purposes — of  the 
existence  of  the  divine  Being,  without  whom  morality  is 
inexplicable.  For  him,  therefore,  as  for  most  of  those 
who  came  after  him,  the  connection  between  morality 
andreligion  is  the  closest  imaginable.  Indeed,  if  duty  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  element  in  all  morality,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  morality  thereupon  becomes  a  mere 
department  of  Religion,  since  the  notion  of  duty  necessarily 
implies  that  of  a  supreme  authoritative  Lawgiver,  and  is 
meaningless  apart  from  the  admitted  existence  of  such  a 
transcendent  Moral  Governor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  I  am 
not  here  engaged  in  criticising  the  idea  of  duty,  nor  am  I,  of 
course,  in  the  least  disposed  to  question  its  validity  or 
importance.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  duty  is  a 
religious,  and  not  an  ethical,  idea,  and  that  its  importation 
into  the  domain  of  pure  Ethics  rests  on  a  mistake,  and  can 
only  be  productive  of  confusion  of  thought.  In  doing  this  I 
shall  have  gone  as  far  as  I  believe  to  be  necessary  in  clearing 
up  the  relation  between  Ethics  and  Eeligion.  I  should  add 
that  the  views  here  put  forward  must  be  taken  as  provisional, 
since,  naturally,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  I  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  solving  the  problem  raised  by  the  title 
of  my  paper.  In  setting  down  the  results  of  some  thinking 
on  the  subject,  my  chief  aim  is  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions  on  an  important,  though  seemingly  neglected 
topic,  which,  as  I  hope,  some  of  my  readers  may  be  induced 
to  take  up  for  themselves  and  work  out  with  greater  fulness 
of  detail  and  more  fruitful  results  than  I  could  presume  to 
attempt. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  fix  upon  the 
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precise  sense  in  which  the  words  ethics  and  religion  are  to 
1)6  employed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussions.  By 
Ethics  I  understand  the  science,  or  better,  the  study  of 
uiorulity,  and  by  morality  1  mean  a  right  way  of  living. 
Keligion  it  is  more  ditlicult  to  define  in  a  single  phrase,  but 
no  substantial  objection  can,  I  imagine,  be  laken  to  the 
description  of  it  as  the  cultivation  or  worship  of  a  supra- 
mundane  power,  with  its  attendant  incidents  of  obligation 
and  restriction.'  The  question  then  is  :  What  is  the  rela- 
tion between  Morality  and  Religion  as  thus  defined'?  I 
think  it  is  best  to  commence  by  taking  note  of  a  remark- 
able and  indeed  fundamental  difference  between  ancient  and 
modt-rn  systems  of  Ethics.  This  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
hat,  whereas  the  idea  of  duty  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
important  element  in  most  modern  ethical  systems,  some- 
times even  entering  into  the  very  definition  of  Ethics,  no 
corresponding  notion  can  be  discovered  in  the  moral  philoso- 
phies of  Greece  and  Rome.  Many  post-Kantian  writers  in 
particular  give  prominence  to  the  idea  of  duty  in  their 
definition  of  ethical  science,  and  to  such  a  degree  has  the 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  involved  in  this  procedure  in- 
fiuonced  modern  thought  that  scarcely  anyone  nowadays 
dreams  of  an  Ethic  which  does  not  mark  out  clear  and 
definite  lines  of  conduct,  and  formulate  commands  which  it 
seeks  to  enforce  by  the  enumeration  of  various  pains  and 
penalities,  attaching  to  disol)edience  thereto.  In  short,  the 
notion  most  emphatically  proclaimed  by  the  general  body 
of  moralists  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  duty  or  obligation, 
.lust  the  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  moralists  of  antiquity. 
Neither  in  (ireek  nor  in  Tjatin  is  there  any  word  which 
exactly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  modern  conception 
of  duty.  The  ethical  ideal  was  never,  in  fact,  conceived 
by  the  ancients  under  the  form  of  a  law  or  commandment 
at  all. 

I  am  aware  that  expressions  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  negative  this  assertion. 
Most  of  us,  for  example,  have  heard  of  the  Socratic  lo/tot 
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aypa4>oi,  innate  or  '  unwritten '  laws.  But  one  need  be  no 
great  Grecian  to  know  that  the  word  i-o/ios,  as  thus  em- 
ployed, bears  its  ordinary  signification  of  custom  or  settled 
institution.  Similarly  Aristotle,  in  his  ethical  writings,  makes 
occasional  use  of  the  phrases  Sd  and  Seov,  but  always  in  a 
passing  and  cursory  way,  never  pausing  to  analyse  the  under- 
lying conception,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
present  to  his  mind  in  any  explicit  or  developed  form.  The 
modern  notion  of  an  ethical  or  categorical  imperative — 
concerning  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the 
sequel — is  altogether  wanting  in  ancient  ethics.  Ethical 
precepts  are  expressed  by  Greek  and  Eoman  moralists 
alike  in  the  form  of  a  hypothetical  imperative,  or,  at 
most,  of  an  '  optative.'  The  moralist  of  antiquity  offers 
counsels  to  his  disciples ;  he  never  imposes  commands. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
older  thinkers  always  kept  to  the  purely  rational  or 
human  point  of  view,  or,  in  other  words,  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  conception  of  Ethics  as  a  plnlosopMc 
science.  They  never  imported  into  ethical  considerations 
ideas  derived  from  Eeligion  and  Theology,  and  so  their 
systems  are  wholly  free  from  the  initial  confusion  which 
so  often  mars  the  work  of  their  successors.  To  my 
thinking,  they  were  entirely  right  in  their  procedure,  and 
if  I  must  speak  my  whole  mind,  I  believe  that  in  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  to  be  found  the  basis  and 
substance  of  the  only  completely  consistent  and  satisfactory 
body  of  ethical  doctrine,  just  as  his  logical  treatises  contains 
the  basis  of  every  subsequent  logic,  or  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  the  foundations  of  all  future  geometry.  Such  is  the 
thesis  which  I  set  out  to  establish;  the  remainder  of  my 
paper  shall  be  devoted  to  its  substantiation. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  apparently  radical 
opposition  between  this  view  of  Ethics  as  a  science  intrinsi- 
cally independent  of  religious  doctrines  and  that  generally 
held  by  educated  Catholics  at  the  present  day.  I  think, 
however,  that  when  proper  explanations  have  been  made, 
the  opposition  in  question  in  large  measure  disappears,  or 
becomes  at  most  a  matter  of  method,  though,  no  doubt, 
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none  the  less  important  ou  that  account.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  notion  of  the  ethical  end, 
or  end  of  human  action,  and  with  the  fact  of  the  general 
agreement  among  moralists  that  this  end  is  to  be  found 
in  happiness,  though,  to  be  sure,  in  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  notion  of  happiness  the  widest  possible 
differences  have  prevailed.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  best  and  most  generally  satisfactory  conception  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  ethical  science  may  be  reached 
through  the  consideration  of  a  typical  doctrine  of  ethical 
eudaemonism,  such  as  we  meet  with,  for  example,  in 
the  pages  of  Aristotle.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  discuss 
at  all  adequately  in  this  place  the  content  of  the  notion 
'  happiness  '  or  '  well-being,'  or  to  determine  in  what  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  mankind  consists.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
essential  to  my  purpose  to  do  so.  I  will,  therefore,  assume 
at  once  that  the  doctrine  of  eudaemonism  is  well  founded, 
and  that  happiness  of  some  sort  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
distinctly  human  activity.  I  contend  that  on  this  assumption 
a  complete  and  coherent  system  of  Ethics  may  be  worked 
out,  and  having  established  this  point,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider  more  closely  the  relation  between  Ethics  (as  thus 
conceived)  and  Relignon. 

Ethics,  then,  starts  with  the  idea  of  an  end,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  concepts  with  which  the  moralist 
operates  will  consequently  be  that  of '  right '  or  '  reasonable' 
action.  By  right  or  reasonable,  as  applied  to  human  actions, 
he  will  understand  that  quality  of  such  actions  which 
renders  them  conducive  to,  in  harmony  with,  or,  at  least, 
not  opposed  to,  the  ultimate  end.  The  main  business  of 
practical  Ethics  will  be  to  discover,  by  means  of  an  analysis 
of  the  notions  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  ethical  science, 
what  acts  are  or  are  not  right  or  reasonable.  Viewed  in  their 
relation  to  the  ultimate  end,  all  reasonable  actions  will,  of 
course,  ultimately  be  in  a  sort  '  felicific ' — if  I  may  use 
this  convenient  neolognsra — in  fact,  it  is  precisely  because 
they  tend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  produce  happiness 
that  they  are  declared  to  be  reasonable.  To  determine 
what  particular  actions  are  right  or  wrong  it  will,  of 
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course,  be  a  matter  of  grave  difficulty,  except  in  the  simplest 
cases.    Doubtless  to  say  that  those  actions  are  right  which 
are  conducive  to  the  moral  life  of  individuals  is  a  statement 
which  tampers  with  no  facts,  and  involves  no  hypotheses. 
Still  it  is  clearly  of  little  value  as  a  practical  guide,  and  a 
logician  might,  perhaps,  bring  other  serious  charges  against 
it.    But  let  that  pass.    My  present  concern  is  not  with  the 
ethical  standard — the  opos  rw  /^ea-orv/TOJi/,  as  Aristotle  calls 
it — but  rather  with  the  bare  notions  of  ethical  right  and 
wrong  themselves.    Now,  the  essential  problem  of  Ethics 
is,  in  my  view,  which  is  also,  I  suppose,  in  essence  the  view 
of  Aristotle,  the  problem  of  happiness.    I  will  not  go  the 
length  of  interpreting  happiness,  as  does  that  great  man,  to 
mean  exclusively  the  happiness  attainable  in  this  life,  though  I 
incline  to  believe  that  the  partisans  of  an  altogether  trans- 
cendent morality  have  much  to  learn  from  a  study  of  the 
Nicliomachean  Ethics.    Certainly  we  can  only  determine  the 
ends  at  which  it  is  reasonable  for  men  to  aim  by  studying 
human  nature  in  the  concrete  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  to  develop.    The  main  point,  however,  is 
that  if  it  be  the  function  of  Ethics  to  teach  men  how  to  realise 
the  sovereign  good  (which  we  have  agreed  to  place  in  happiness 
of  some  kind),  then  there  is  no  room  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  command  or  obligation.   The  true  ethical  category 
is  the  right  (=  the  reasonable),  not  the  ought  (=  the  obliga- 
tory).   To  tell  a  man  that  he  'ought'  to  cultivate  such 
habits  of  action  as  will  lead  to  his  eventual  well-being  is  to 
use  language  that,  from  the  ethical  standpoint,  has  no  real 
meaning.    Prove  to  him,  if  you  will,  that  some  actions  are 
right,  i.e.,  are  such  as  would  naturally  commend  themselves 
to  the  good  man,  but  leave  him  to  perform  them  or  not  as  be 
pleases,  or  you  desert  the  region  of  Ethics  altogether.  The 
moralist,  as  I  said  before  and  cannot  too  often  repeat,  must 
proceed, if  he  is  to  remain  true  to  his  mission,  by  way  of  counsel 
and  example,  by  pointing  to  an  ideal  in  whom  the  attributes 
of  the  'good  '  man  are  visibly  expressed.  The  right,  for  him, 
is  the  reasonable,  or  what  makes  for  a  good  way  of  living ; 
and  the  wrong  is  the  unreasonable,  that  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ends  at  which  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
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individual,  regard  being  had  to  bis  position  atid  circum- 
stances, to  aim.  To  give  a  new  turn  to  a  well-worn  phrase, 
we  may  say  quite  literally  that  '  sweet  reasonableness '  is  the 
true  note  of  ethical  action.  A  similar  thought  was  probably 
in  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  when  he  asserted  that 
while  the  theologian  regards  sin  as  an  offence  against  God, 
the  moral  philosopher  sees  in  it  merely  a  violation  of  right 
reason.'  Virtue  is  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  the  highest 
good,  and  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Ethics  is  that  life,  in 
the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  term,  is  itself  good,  itself 
the  end,  itself  the  good  for  man.  Those  acts  or  means  a.re 
likewise  good  which  conduce  to  this  end.  In  particular, 
those  actions  are  good  which  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
of  which  the  individual  character  or  single  man  forms  a  part. 
Here  a  question  obviously  suggests  itself  to  the  practical 
moralist.  It  may  be  asked,  in  effect — and  I  believe  the 
question  takes  us  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter — Why  is 
good  action  to  be  pursued  and  evil  action  avoided  ?  The 
answer  is  in  reality  simple  enough,  though,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  it  is  an  answer  which  affords  none  too  great 
assistance  in  the  stress  and  tui-moil  of  conorete  moral  life. 
It  is  an  answer  which  requires  to  be  supplemented  before  it 
can  well  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  with  perfect 
safety.  In  a  sense,  the  moralist  has  no  complete  answer  to 
the  question  as  thus  formulated,  and  he  is  apt  to  appear  at  a 
loss  when  closely  pressed  to  give  a  reply.  He  stands  in  a 
position  almost  identical  with  that  of  an  artist  who  should 
be  questioned  as  to  why  he  ought  to  aim  at  the  highest  of 
which  he  is  capable  in  his  art.  To  those  who  have  no  love 
or  appreciation  for  art,  no  satisfactory  reply  could,  perhaps, 
be  given  ;  and  so,  speaking,  of  course,  from  the  strictly  ethical 
standpoint,  no  complete  answer  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, Why  ought  I  be  moral?  There  is  really  no  '  ought' 
about  ihe  matter  if  the  notion  of  oughtness  be  taken  to 
involve  that  of  any  external  constraint.  I  '  ought  '  to  be 
moral  because  morality  is  reasonable,  and  as  such  commends 
itself  to  my  rational  nature.    I  suppose  if  we  all  of  us  could 
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see  the  facts  with  sufficient  clearness  in  their  relations  to 
one  another,  if  we  could  trace  out  the  consequences  of  our 
^onduct,  or  rather  if  we  could  see  in  a  moment's  intuition 
all  the  consequences  which  a  particular  couse  of  action 
involves,  I  suppose,  I  say,  that  if  this  ideal  state  of  affairfs 
existed  upon   the  earth,  immorality  would  become  im- 
possible.   In  this  sense  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  virtue 
is  knowledge,  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
truth.    In  the  dry  light  of  reason,  immoral  action  stands  self- 
condemned,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  definition.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  the  only  reason  for  its  avoidance  which  the  moralist  can 
.  give.    If  life  be  the  good,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  embrace 
such  courses  of  action  as  make  for  a  right  way  of  living, 
and  to  shun  their  opposites  as  unreasonable.     But  if  the 
moralist  be  further  questioned  as  to  why  reasonable  action 
is  alone  to  be  pursued,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  answer, 
'  If  you  wish  to  act  unreasonably,  remember  you  can  only 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  doing  violence  to  your  own  nature  as 
man  ;  but  of  course  if  you  are  such  a  fool  as  to  be  unaffected 
by  this  consequence,  and  if  the  "  good  for  man  "  has  really 
no  attractions  for  you,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.'    Moral  philosophy  determines  the  nature  of  man's 
sovereign  good,  but  it  has  no  means  of  compelling  the  vulgar 
to  strive  after  its  realisation.     This  is  what  I  mean  by 
saying  that  Ethics  has  no  completely  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  query  referred  to  above.     The  moralist  sketches  an 
ideal  which  he  puts  before  mankind,  leaving  them  to  con- 
form their  lives  to  it  or  not  as  they  themselves  think  fit. 
He  has  no  sanctions  to  propose  as  attaching  to  deviation 
from  this  ideal ;  at  most  he  can  but  declare  that  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  is  itself  ethically  good-    It  may  occur  here 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  that  all  this  amounts  to  saying  that 
morality  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that  a  preference  for  immoral 
conduct  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  to  be  condemned  than 
a  preference  for  bad  art.    But  the  cases  are  not  really  parallel. 
The  ethical  end  imposes  itself  upon  our  reason  in  a  manner 
that  admits  of  no  denial.    We  cannot  refuse  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  human  well-being,  whether  in  this  or  in  a  future 
life,  is  itself  a  good,  and  that  the  means  thereto  are  worthy 
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objects  of  moral  choice.    We  do  not  ourselves  propose  the 
end  for  our  own  peculiar  satisfaction.    It  is  given  us  in  the 
luiture  of  things,  and  its  recognition  is  incumbent  upon  all 
who  take  account  of  the  facts.    That  reason  is  the  highest 
pare  of  man,  and  that  its  dictates  arc  pre-eminently  worthy 
of  our  obedience,  is  itself  a  fact  that  brooks  no  contradiction. 
The  business  of  Ethics,  and  its  functions  as  a  science,  is 
just  to  make  explicit  this  fact,  and  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  it.     The  moral  philosopher  is 
concerned  to  map  out  the  course  of  right  action — evepyeia 
KiiTa  -njf  iTo<l>lav.    No  doubt  this   itself  is,  in  Aristotle's 
phrase,  a  laree  order,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  work 
of  the  highest  practical  importance.     But  the  moralist 
has  no  way  of  enforcing  the  maxims  which  he  proposes 
to  our  acceptance  in  the  name  of  right  reason.    There  is  a 
place  in  an  ethical  system  for  the  notions  of  fault  and  error, 
but  none  for  that  of  '  sin,'  in  the  precise  and  definite  sense 
of  the  infraction  of  a  (divine)  law  imposed  from  without.  It 
follows  that  the  hortatory  function  of  the  moralist  is  limited 
in  the  extreme.    He  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  concerned  with  the 
notions  of  merit  and  demerit.    Even  freedom  and  responsi- 
l)ility  are  terms  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.    For  all 
these  notions  are  only  intelligible  when  explicitly  referred 
to  a  Law  emanating  from  a  transcendent  authority,  and  the 
notion  of  such  a  Law  is  a  notion  foreign  to  the  ethical 
sphere,  having  in  fact  been  imported  into  it,  mistakenly,  as 
T  think,  from  the  sphere  of  Eeligion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  discussion.  The 
characteristic  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Ethics 
lies,  as  pointed  out  above,  in  the  recognition  by  the  moderns 
of  the  idea  of  divine  lav/  as  all  important  in  the  domain  of 
morals.  It  might  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  suggested 
antithesis  between 'ancient  and  modern  ethical  thought  does 
not  hold  good  universally,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  ends  I  have  in  view,  and  more  convenient  than  that 
between  Christian  and  pagan  Ethics,  which  I  had  in  mind  at 
the  beginning.  For  one  thing,  I  have  no  desire  to  appeal  to 
theological  prejudice  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  more- 
over, while  it  is  incontrovertible  that  the  event  of  Christianity 
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definitely  established  and  gave  currency  to  the  idea  of  a  code 
of  Ethics  based  upon  divine  commandments,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  such  a  notion  may  be  found,  in  a  more  or 
less  explicit  form,  in  very  ancient  times,  and  that  it  is 
present,  at  least  in  germ,  in  all  primitive  religioiis,  including 
even  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  face  of  this  opposition  of 
ethical  thought,  two  courses  are  open  to  us.  We  may,  to 
begin  with,  assert — and  this  is  what  is  commonly  done — 
that  ancient  systems  of  Ethics  are  one  and  all  maimed, 
inchoate,  imperfect,  and  in  particular  altogether  inferior  to 
our  own,  which  rests  upon  notions  derived  from  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition.  Or  again,  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  off-hand  denunciation  of  ancient  Ethics  does  not  itself 
result  from  a  confusion  between  the  philosophical  and  the 
religious  or  theological  points  of  view. 

For  myself  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  latter 
alternative.  I  will  never  consent  to  deny  the  name  of 
moralist  to  those  high-souled  men  of  antiquity,  from 
Socrates  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  substantial  a  part  of  our  boasted  modern  culture.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  none  the  less  genuine  moralists  because 
they  never  entertained  the  conception  of  duty,  and  had  no 
word  in  their  rich  ethical  vocabulary  to  express  it.  The 
case  is  different  with  regard  to  Eeligion.  To  it  the  notions 
of  Law  and  Obligation  are  essential — an  integral  part  of  its 
content.  In  the  earliest  types  of  religious  thought,  as  in 
the  latest  and  most  developed,  we  meet  with  the  concept  of 
a  Divine  AVill,  conceived  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
of  a  human  legislator  or  even  a  despot,  in  which  all  moral 
precepts  have  their  roots,  and  from  which  they  derive  their 
constraining  force.  I  am  not  disputing  the  identity  in 
point  of  content  of  the  ethical  and  religious  codes.  On 
the  contrary,  such  identity,  in  the  main,  forms  part 
of  my  own  case,  as  the  reader  will*  discover  before 
the  close,  should  his  patience  hold  out  so  long.  The 
religious  notions  do  not  contradict,  but  supplement,  the 
ethical.  In  truth,  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of 
religion  that  ethical  precepts  acquire  a  divine  sanction  and 
mandate ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say|that,  were  it  not 
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for  the  help  of  the  theologian,  the  moralist's  counsels  would 
remain  for  ever  ineflective  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
One  great  function  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Churches 
in  all  ages  has,  in  fact,  been  the  supply  of  extra-mundane 
motives  stimulating  men  to  the  performance  of  duty.  And 
nobody,  of  course,  doubts  that  a  large  proportion  (if  not 
the  whole)  of  what  the  Churches  deemed  'duty'  was  also 
advocated  by  the  moralists  as  '  right '  in  their  acceptation  of 
the  term.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  preacher  and  the  moralist 
make  common  cause.  They  both  aim  at  making  men  better 
and  happier  than  they  are,  and  they  are  both  substantially 
at  one  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  happiness.  But 
only  confusion  can  result  from  their  attempt  to  usurp  one 
another's  functions.  Now,  that  duty  and  the  ideas  connected 
therewith  are  formally  and  essentially  religious,  as  distin- 
guished from  ethical,  ideas  is  apparent,  I  take  it,  the  moment 
we  reflect  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Religion,  and  especially  of  revealed  Religion,  that  a  principle 
of  duty  can  be  clearly  understood  and  defined.  The  bare 
notion  of  obligation  resting  upon  us  as  persons  presupposes 
an  Infinite  Person,  from  whom  we  derive  our  being  and  all 
we  possess,  and  who,  in  consequence,  has  a  right  of  com- 
manding us  and  disposing  of  us  as  he  pleases.  Without 
the  establishment  of  quasi-contractial  relations  between 
Creator  and  creature  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  '  duty  ' 
possible.  Conscience,  as  ordinarily  understood,  points  to  a 
moral  lawgiver  above  and  beyond  ourselves.  It  is  i7i  2(s, 
but  not  of  us  ;  it  reveals,  but  does  not  enact,  the  law.  And 
if  we  look  to  the  so-called  sanctions  of  morality,  the  religious 
character  of  the  notions  which  pass  current  as  ethical  in  the 
ordinary  text  books  of  Moral  Science  is  still  more  luminously 
evident.  In  short,  the  positive  morality  of  Christian 
countries  of  to-day  is  so  much  a  purely  religious  affair  that, 
were  the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  existence  suddenly  blasted, 
it  would  inevitably  disappear.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
xclusive  character  of  such  a  view  as  this,  which  must,  T 
suppose,  be  patent  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  out 
the  matter  for  themselves,  and  the  predominance  of  %vhich 
is  particularly  regrettable  just  now  when  the  continuous 
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spread  of  agnosticism  tends  to  render  the  recognition  of  a 
non-religious  ethic  every  day  of  more  importance.  But  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  many  of  our  so-called 
ethical  principles  are  really  religious  principles  at  bottom. 
Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Natural  Law — a  concept 
which  looms  large  in  our  Catholic  handbooks  of  Ethics, 
and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the  chief  part  of  their 
contents  is  frequently  devoted.  The  notion  of  a  Natural 
Law  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  serious  criticism  from 
more  than  one  side,  but  here  I  am  only  concerned  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  which  finds  its  true  place 
not  in  a  system  of  Ethics  but  in  a  system  of  Natural 
Theology.  It  imparts  relations  between  God  and  man 
which  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
completely  rounded  and  coherent  body  of  ethical  philosophy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Beligion  to 
impose  binding  obligations  upon  those  who  give  it  their 
ftdhererbce.  To  my  mind,  the  key  to  the  true  relationship 
between  Ethics  and  Eeligion  lies  just  in  this  fact.  What 
the  moralist  conceives  of  as  the  right,  Ileligion  enforces  as 
the  law.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  possible  as  a  complete  system  of  Ethics  constructed 
dogmatically  in  advance.  "Ea-//ei'  erepyeui.,  said  Aristotle 
long  ago.  And  so  it  is  only  by  looking  to  concrete  human 
experiences,  by  viewing  real  men  in  their  various  complex 
relations,  individual,  social,  political,  and  most  of  all  by 
living  for  ourselves  the  moral  life,  that  we  can  determine 
the  final  truth  in  Ethics,  or  can  reach  the  full  and  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  good  for  man.  '  In  other  words,' 
as  a  distinguished  philosopher  has  expressed  it,  '  there 
can  be  no  final  truth  in  Ethics  any  more  than  iu 
Physics,  until  the  last  man  has  bad  his  experience  anrl 
said  his  saj'.' ' 

Still,  none  but  a  pessimist  will  deny  that  the  contents 
of  the  ethical  and  the  religious  consciousness  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
the  moralist  when  he  utters  his  guesses  as  to  the  true  nature 
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of  the  good  life  may  be,  after  all,  like  the  children  of  whom 

the  poet  tells  us. 

Pious  l)eyoiul  the  intention  of  their  thought, 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  their  will. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  duty  is,  from 
the  rational  or  philosophical  standpoint,  utterly  inexplicable. 
The  breakdown  of  Kant's  Ethics  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
this  fact.  The  most  salient  defect  in  his  moral  system  is 
unquestionably  his  failure  to  account  for  the  idea  of  duty. 
In  order  to  maintain  his  position,  he  would  have  had  to 
shew  that  this  eminently  respectable  notion  did  not  come 
into  existence  through  the  action  of  psychological  laws  ; 
and  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  and 
independent  category  of  reason,  he  would  have  had  to  prove 
at  least  that  it  had  never  been  transferred  by  association 
from  the  religious  sphere.  The  criticism  which  Schopenhauer 
passes  upon  the  famous  '  categoncal  imperative  '  is  abun- 
dantly justified,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  result  of  Kant's  Protestant 
upbringing,  and  was  in  reality  inspired  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  attempt  to  found  goodness  upon  duty,  to  make 
morality  submission  to  an  absolute  commandment,  the  result 
of  a  law  'shot  out  of  a  pistol'  somewhere  in  the  supra-mundane 
n-gions,  necessarily  involves  a  vir-tpov  TrpoTepov,  for  surely  it 
can  never  be  good  to  obey  a  law  qw'i  law.  The  moral  value 
of  obedience  consists  in  the  fact  that  what  is  commended  is 
in  itself  good,  and  that  to  pursue  the  good  is  the  part  of  a 
moral  man.  This  is  true  even  of  obedience  to  the  Natural 
Law.  It  is  good  to  obey  Grod's  will  because  God's  will  is 
in  itself  good.  The  ethical  category  is  primary  and  funda- 
mental, and  in  this  sense  it  maybe  said  that  all  true  Keligion 
has  its  roots  in  ethical  ground.  No  one,  I  think,  has  indi- 
cated the  relation  between  Ethics  and  lioligion  more  clearly 
or  more  correctly  than  Spinoza.  He  distinguishes  between 
the  ethics  of  obedience  and  philosophical  Ethics.  There  is  no 
opposition  between  the  two;  on  the  contrary,  the  ethics 
of  obedience  which  bases  all  the  rules  of  human  conduct 
upon  a  Divine  command  is  precisely  the  e.Kpre.s.sion  of  the 
true  rational  I'^thic,  though  in  a  form  capable  of  being 
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apprehended  by  the  multitude  and  easily  pictuvable  in 
imagination.  Philosophy  and  Theology  must  be  kept 
distinct  and  separate  from  one  another.  They  are  comple- 
mentary but  co-ordinate,  each  mistress  in  her  own  sphere, 
and  no  good  result  can  come  from  their  confusion. 

The  result  of  our  discussion  is  now  manifest.  I  have 
tried  to  shew  that  it  is  only  by  accident,  through  a  natural 
confusion  of  ideas,  that  we  are  inclined  nowdays  to  regaid 
the  current  view  of  Ethics  as  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
obligation  as  the  classical  and  traditional,  as  well  as  the 
only  satisfactory,  form  of  the  science.  Ethics  must  be 
completely  separated  from  Theology,  must  be  brought  down 
from  heaven  and  given  its  true  place  on  earth  among  men. 
Ethics  must  hand  over  to  Keligion  the  concepts  she  has 
borrowed,  and  of  which  she  has  made  an  illegitimate  use, 
and  Religion  on  her  side  must  recognise  the  independence 
and  relative  autonomy  of  Ethics.  There  is  no  cause  for 
disagreement  between  the  two,  for  while  their  principles  are 
different,  they  endeavour  to  reach  results  subtantially  the 
same.  Ethics  must  beware  of  minimising  the  real  value 
and  practical  importance  of  the  religious  concepts  of  law,  of 
duty,  of  reward  and  punishment.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
there  are  two  moral  codes  existing  side  by  side  and  having 
equal  claims  on  our  respect  and  admiration.  It  is  the 
points  of  view  rather  than  the  results  which  are  different. 
The  moralist  considers  the  principles  of  human  conduct  in 
and  foj  themselves  and  with  quite  other  objects  from  those  of 
the  theologian.  He  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the  sovereign  good 
for  man  as  the  goal  of  his  researches  and  regards  human 
actions  solely  as  related  to  that  end.  The  theologian,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  concerned  to  induce  mankind  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  compelled 
to  make  use  of  appeals  to  our  love,  our  fear,  and  indeed  to  call 
into  activity  every  one  of  those  .springs  of  action  upon  which 
the  moral  life  is  dependent  for  its  realisation  with  the 
vast  majority  of  us.  Had  our  wills  never  felt  the  fleshly 
screen,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  cold  unimpassioned  exhor- 
tations of  the  moralist  might  have  sufficed  to  win  men  to 
goodness,  which,  as  we  know,  is  in  the  long  run  identical 
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with  happiness.  Poor  weak  humanity,  however,  stands  in 
need  of  motivts  more  powerful  than  the  gentle  allurements 
of  reasonableness,  '  sweet '  indeed,  but  often  powerless  amid 
the  clash  and  conflict  of  uncontrollable  impulses.  Hence 
Ueli«;ion  steps  in  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  good  life,  and  those 
whom  it  cannot  win  over  by  a  love  that  ranks  among  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  moral  sentiments,  it  cows  by  fear  into 
submission  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  To  follow  right 
for  righteousness'  sake  were. indeed  true  wisdom,  but  it  is 
the  wisdom  rather  of  angels  lhan  of  men.  Yet  after  all,  this 
need  not  greatly  concern  us,  for  in  the  knowledge  that  in 
acquiescing  in  God's  own  good  pleasure  we  are  at  the  same 
time  working  out  our  own  end  as  men,  we  have  the  ground 
of  a  synthesis  between  Ethics  and  Keligion  which,  while 
enjoining  their  mutual  distinction,  harmonises  their  ends 
by  merging  them  ki  a  unity  higher  than  either. 


W.  Vesey  Hague,  m.a. 
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THE  MORAL  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 

IGNOKANCE  is  the  source  of  many  evils.  An  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  our  holy  faith 
has  wrought  fearful  havoc  amongst  the  youth  of  our 
progressive  age,  entangling  them  in  the  network  of  the 
sophistical  theories  of  modern  scepticism,  causing  them 
first  to  doubt,  then  to  question,  and  finally  to  deny  the 
truths  of  religion — whose  fundamental  principles  they  have 
never  learned.  Ignorance  of  those  essential  truths,  which 
by  the  moral  law  all  Christians  are  bound  to  know  and 
believe,  has  been  tbe  cause  of  the  eternal  rnin  of  many. 

Afifirmamus  [says  Pope  Benedict  XIV.]  magnam  eorum 
partem  qui  aeternis  suppliciis  damnantur,  earn  calarnitatem  per- 
petuo  subire  ob  ignorantiam  mysteriorum  Fidei  quae  scire  et 
credere  necessario  debent :  multi  enim  laborant  ignorantia  crassa 
articulorum  Fidei  quos  explicite  scire  et  credere  tenentur  aeque 
ac  Sacramentorum. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  either  of  these  extremes  of 
religious  ignorance,  although  the  subject  I  mean  to  treat  of 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  them.  That  subject  is  the 
deficiency  of  adequate  moral  training  in  the  child,  by  which 
false  ideas  and  erroneous  consciences  are  formed  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  allowed  to  remain,  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  sweet  and  easy  advancement  in  holiness  which  it 
should  be  our  object  to  promote.  Of  this  deficiency  then, 
its  causes  and  its  lamentable  consequences,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  speak,  and  afterwards  I  shall  suggest  what  I 
think  to  be  the  most  useful  means  whereby  a  truer  percep- 
tion of  the  moral  principles  of  our  faith  maybe  engendered 
in  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  child. 

I.  That  children,  to  a  large  extent  in  some  places,  to 
some  degree  at  least  in  almost  all  places,  are  ignorant  as  to 
all  the  true  nature  of  sin,  its  gravity,  its  specific  diiJerence, 
priests  who  have  had  any  considerable  experience  in  hear- 
ing their  confessions  must  admit.    Take,  for  instance,  tbe 
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precept  of  prayer.  Many  theolo.Ljiiuis  hold  that  this  would 
not  be  mortally  violated  except  by  neglecting  it  for  a  whole 
year.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  one  does  not  commit  a  grievous  sin 
by  abstaining  from  prayer  for  about  a  month  ;  and  this, 
even  though  not  one  pious  affection,  one  single  act  of 
religious  worship,  internal  or  external,  was  offered  up  during 
that  space  of  time,  which  is  almost  an  inconceivable 
hypothesis,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  child.  Practically 
then,  for  even  a  very  ordiiiary  Christian,  the  possibility  of 
mortal  sin  is  excluded  as  to  the  fulfilmeut  of  the  precept  of 
prayer ;  and  who  shall  determine  when  precisely  even  a 
Venial  fault  is  committed  ?  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  what 
do  children  think  of  this?  '  How  many  children,'  says 
Father  Cros,  in  his  excellent  treatise.  The  Confessor  after 
God's  Own  Heart,  '  pupils  of  small  seminaries  and  ecclesi- 
astical colleges,  accuse  themselves  as  of  mortal  sins  of  having 
ill-performed  or  neglected  morning  or  night  prayers  for  a 
few,  or  even  one  day.'  The  necessity  of  prayer  may  be 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  ;  the  beauty  of 
prayer — the  union  of  onr  souls  with  our  Heavenly  Father — 
may  be  constantly  proposed  to  the  child ;  the  efficacy  of 
persevering,  fervent  prayer  may  be  proved  and  illustrated ; 
all  this  is  right,  all  this  is  indispensable  ;  but  when  a  child 
counts  himself  guilty  of  mortal  sin  if  he  neglect  his  morning 
and  night  prayers  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  fortni-ght,  then 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  his  moral  training. 

Rarely  do  we  meet  with  little  boys  and  girls  who  have 
sulVicient  intelligence  to  gauge  the  degree  of  gravity  to  which 
their  sins  reach.  With  what  a  halting  voice  for  instance, 
are  we  told  sometimes  that  they  have  cursed  !  It  has  cost 
them  no  small  effort  to  summon  up  courage  to  make  the 
declaration.  Their  minds  bad  been  constantly  filled  with  a 
horror  of  this  wicked  habit ;  they  bad  been  strictly  warned 
to  shun  those  companions  who  were  addicted  to  it,  and  so 
they  are  sure,  oh,  always  sure,  that  this  anyhow  is  a  grievous 
sin.  And  if,  through  cruel-to-be-kind  curiosity,  we  ask 
them  to  repeat  for  us  the  '  curses '  they  have  uttered,  we 
often  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  a  serious  countenance.  And, 
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oh,  what  joy  the  children  feel,  when  we  m  mercy  tell  them, 
if  wfe  do,  of  the  small  offence,  if  any,  against  God  which 
their  '  curses '  usually  contain.  And  so  v/ith  many  other 
of  their  common  faults  ;  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  for 
example,  talking  and  laughing  in  the  cha.pel,  being  wilfully 
distracted  and  inattentive  at  Holy  Mass.  For  children  to 
accuse  themselves  of  these  things  is  all  right ;  for  children 
to  be  imbued  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  disrespect  towards 
Jesus  Christ  of  which  they  are  guilty  by  voluntary  acts 
of  irreverence  is  most  desirable ;  but  to  be  persuaded 
that  thereby  they  are  committing  mortal  sin  is  a  sad 
mistake  and  shows  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  their  moral 
training. 

II.  Now,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  causes  of  this  deficiency.  These,  I  think,  may  be 
reduced  to  three.  The  first  is  a  negative  one,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  child's  own  intellect  and  untrained  mind.  The 
second  is  in  the  early  impressions  of  the  child,  whereby  in 
its  home  and  in  school  it  is  imbued  with  a  hatred  of  all 
kinds  of  wrong-doing  without  any  discrimination  as  to 
degree  of  gravity.  The  third  cause  arises  from  imperfect 
catechizing  by  those  who  do  not  understand  aright  the 
true  nature  of  their  all-important  office,  or  are  otherwise 
incompetent. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  cause  little  need  be  said. 
As  we  have  seen,  children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  form 
the  most  mistaken  ideas  regarding  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  sin.  As  a  rule  they  are  thoughtless  and  giddy,  incapable 
of  serious  reflection,  utterly  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
is  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  they  are  to  turn.  '  They 
resemble,'  as  a  Protestant  divine  beautifully  puts  it,  '  those 
pliant  tendrils  which  are  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  any^ 
object  whatever;  to  cling,  to  twine  themselves  in  close 
embrace  around  some  1)roken  branch  that  lies  rotting  on 
the  earth,  as  around  the  tree  on  whose  strong  and  stately 
stem  they  might  chmb  to  the  skies.' ^ 

They  have  little  or  no  judgment,  their  reasoning  powers 
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are  very  limited.  This  is  true  of  them  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  it  is  especially  true  in  matters  of  conscience 
and  morality.  Here  they  are  completely  at  sea,  hopelessly 
incompetent  to  distinguish  between  small  and  great,  between 
counsel  and  precept,  and  oftentimes,  between  right  and 
wTOng,  And  hence,  with  a  confused  notion  of  the  malice 
of  every  species  of  wrong-doing,  when  confession  day  comes 
around,  they  will,  with  unhappy  hearts,  examine  their 
consciences  on  every  thing  they  can  possibly  think  of, 
make  all  kinds  of  impracticable  resolutions  for  the  future, 
tell  their  '  sins,'  and,  after  confession — all  their  trouble 
over — go  back  to  their  childish  life  the  very  same  as 
ever. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  of  the  child's  erroneous  con- 
ceptions are  the  early  impressions"  of  sin  received  from  its 
parents  and  teachers. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  sins,  whether  of  commission  or 
omission  are  spoken  of  to  the  little  ones,  the  strongest 
language  is  used.  With  regard  to  some  special  faults, 
parents  and  teachers  must  necessanly  be  very  severe,  they 
must  never  make  light  of  them  or  pass  them  over,  if  they 
would  prevent  in  time  the  formation  of  pernicious  habits 
which  eventually  might  develop  into  grievous  crimes. 
The  child  is  told  how  God  is  always  looking  at  us,  and  how 
angry  He  is  when  we  do  anything  that  displeases  Him.  He 
is  scolded,  oftentimes  punished  with  severity,  when  he  is 
known  to  have  transgressed — but  no  discrimination  is 
taught  him  as  to  the  degree  of  gravity  his  offences  contain  : 
the  malice  of  evil-douig  is  being  ever  impressed  upon  him, 
but  he  knows  of  no  distinction  between  small  and  great. 
What  wonder  then  that  the  conception  of  sin  in  the  child's 
mind  regarding  his  common  faults  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  finally  he  becomes  convinced  that  many — if 
not  all — of  .liis  defects  are  grievous  offences.  (Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  assert 
that  parents  are  ciilpably  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of 
their  children's  moral  training ;  still  less  do  I  wish  to 
censure  or  discourage  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  parents 
and  teachers  to  inspire  the  child  with  a  horror  of  sin,  and  a 
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love  of  virtue — except,  perhaps,  when  their  over  zeal  leads 
them  to  undue  severity.  My  object  is  solely  to  state  what 
I  think  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  untrained  mind  of  the 
child  is  apt  to  deduce  erroneous  conclusions  from  their 
persistent,  well-intentioned  admonitions  in  matters  of  moral 
precept.) 

Let  me  give  one  example.  Most  children  are  severely 
chastised  by  their  parents  and  teachers  for  the  vice  of  lying. 
In  the  school,  the  child  who  is  found  guilty  of  this  vice  is 
publicly  punished  and  humiliated,  held  up  as  almost  the 
worst  example  of  youthful  perversity,  and  solemnly  warned 
to  be  sure  to  tell  the  priest  of  their  falsehood  the  next  time 
they  go  to  confession.  Unfortunately,  in  dealing  with 
children's  faults,  this  is  a  common  practice  amongst  certain 
classes  of  teachers,  and  one  greatly  to  be  condemned.  And 
so,  terribly  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  this  offence,  it 
naturally  concludes,  if  left  to  its  own  unaided  powers  of 
discrimination,  that  it  must  surely  be  one  of  the  '  big  '  sins. 

Under  this  second  cause  of  the  child's  deficiency  in 
right  moral  perception,  I  may  naention  also  the  extensive 
and  misleading  catalogue  of  sins,  to  be  found  in  many 
prayer-books,  especially  the  older  ones,  on  which  the 
examination  of  conscience  is  to  be  made.  Here  small  and 
great,  necessary  and  useful,  counsel  and  precept  are  placed 
before  the  child's  untrained  mind  in  one  miscellaneous 
compendium  of  offences.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  relic  of 
Jansenistic  practice ;  everyone  can  see  what  a  prolific 
source  it  is  of  error  and  confusion. 

(3.)  The  third  cause  of  the  child's  ignorance  is  imperfect 
catechizing  by  those  who  are  not  suited  for  nor  sufticiently 
interested  in  this  important  duty.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  be  an  efficient  catechist.  There  are  few  who  understand 
aright— I  am  speaking  prmcipallij  of  lay-teachers — the  true 
nature  of  catechetical  instruction.  Many,  unfortunately, 
seem  to  think  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  children, 
and  that  it  makes  very  little  inatter  whether  the  doctrine 
they  expound  for  them  be  sound  and  exact  or  the  reverse. 
They  do  not  understand  that  by  their  carelessness  and  want 
of  precision  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  and  doubt 
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and  soiufctimes  even  of  positive  unbelief  in  the  child's  miud; 
for  children  unhesitatingly  take  whatever  the  catechist  tells 
them  on  the  authority  of  his  word. 

The  catechist  [says  Father  Potter  in  his  aduiirable  work,  The 
Pastor  cuid  his  People],  who  does  not  possess  sufficieDt  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  these  duties  [i.e.,  of  successful  cate- 
chising) as  he  ought,  will  be  certain  to  go  lamentably  astray  in  the 
matter  of  his  teaching.  ]3e  will  teach  heresy  without  knowing  it. 
At  one  time  he  will  put  upon  his  people  oliyations  ichich  Lrod  and 
Hi.'i  Church  never  imposed  upon  thcnt.  At  another  he  will  teach 
them  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  gravest  laws.  Thus,  his 
inexact  teaching ;  his  false  decisions,  at  one  time  too  lax,  and  at 
another  too  severe,  will  in  all  probability  be  the  cause  of  innumer- 
able sins  in  his  Hock,  si)ice  it  is  Ihits  that  false  consciences  are 
formed. 

Of  course  it  is  evident  that  if  the  catechist  himself  haa 
confused  notions  concerning  the  truths  and  precepts  of 
religion,  or  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he 
cannot  fail  to  instil  erroneous  ideas  in  his  pupils'  minds. 
But  even  though  he  be  well  versed  in  moral  science,  it  often 
happens  through  his  want  of  tact,  his  lack  of  interest  in  his 
work,  his  deficiency  in  zeal  or  his  inadequate  conception  of 
the  sublimity  of  his  office,  that  he  will  make  haphazard 
statements  eminently  calculated  to  produce  wrong  impreo- 
bions  in  the  untrained  minds  of  his  young  hearers. 

These  souls  [says  Mgr.  Dupanloup]  are  young  plants,  tender 
dowers,  often  beaten  down  to  earth  by  killing  blasts  and  withered 
before  then  time.  Well,  to  revive  them,  to  lift  their  heads  again 
towards  heaven,  you,  in  the  catechism,  pour  upon  them  the  pure 
water  of  doctrine,  the  sweet  dew  of  gi'ace  ;  and  with  what  charm- 
ing eagerness  they  drink  it !  and  how  quickly  and  how  entirely 
they  arc  penetrated  by  it !  .  .  .  Ah !  but  you  must  thoroughly 
understa-od  not  thick,  miiddij  water  must  you  pour  upon  them, 
but  pare,  fresh  springincj  ivatcr,  the  water  of  the  living  word. 

Unfortunately—  as  who  better  than  we  priests  know  ? — 
It  is  too  often  muddy  water  which  is  poured  into  the  thirsty 
mind  of  the  child  by  the  unskilled  teacher.  Perhaps  his 
own  mind  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  ;  perhaps  he  uses  language 
more  unintelligible  than  the  words  of  the  text  he  would 
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explain.  Clear,  .limpid  sfcreioas  of  trae,  pare  doctrine  are 
not  poured  upon  the  thirsty  weakly  souls  of  the  little  ones, 
and  so,  false  and  mistaken  notions  are  instilled  into  their 
minds ;  or  at  least,  they  are  left  in  their  own  uncertain, 
childish  views  and  convictions. 

III.  So  much  for  the  sources  of  deficiency  in  adequate 
moral  training  of  the  young.  We  now  come  to  consider  its 
undesirable  consequences. 

The  child  in  whose  mind  erroneous  opinions  are  formed 
and  allowed  to  remain,  will  grow  up  either  in  thorough 
ignorance  of  true,  sound  principles,  or,  at  least,  with  that 
deplorable  confusion  of  ideas  from  which  doubtful  con- 
sciences— the  copious  sources  of  sin  and  misery — generally 
result.  '  What  the  boy  does  not  learn,  the  man  does  not 
know.' 

We  have  all  experienced  the  strong  force  of  early  impres- 
sions and  convictions.  An  idea  takes  possession  of  our 
mind;  imperceptibly  it  grows  stronger  and  stronger  upon 
us,  and  in  time  it  becomes  a  settled  conviction,  almost  as 
strong  as  faith.  We  had  not  sufficient  judgment  to  analyze 
it  when  we  were  children ;  we  never  think  of  analyzing  it 
when  we  grow  older  :  we  have  taken  it  on  faith,  and  it  has 
become  part  of  our  faith.  And  when,  sometimes  by  accident, 
we  come  to  see  the  error  and  absurdity  of  it  we  are  amazed, 
and,  perhaps,  rather  ashamed  of  our  stupidity.  I  remember 
once  a  student,  an  advanced  student  in  theology,  telling  me 
of  the  revelation  it  was  to  him,  when  one  day  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  companion  his  mind  became  suddenly  illumed 
to  the  fact  that  to  break  the  pledge  was  not  a  grievous  sin  ! 
And  every  confessor  knows,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
rude  and  uneducated,  bow  commonly  this  same  erroneous 
notion  regarding  the  '  pledge '  prevails,  and  how  many 
mortal  sins,  through  this  fatal  ignorance,  are  committed. 
Surely  this  is  a  terrible  effect  of  inadequate  moral  training. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  false  notions  concerning  the  '  sin ' 
of  breaking  the  pledge  is  equally  true,  unfortunately,  in  many 
other  matters — in  the  matter  of  deferring,  lor  instance,  the 
penance  received  at  confession  ;  of  neglecting  daily  prayers; 
of  letting  fall  from  their  lips — even  unintentionally — some 
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curse  or  indecent  word.  Adults,  especially  the  ignorant  and 
uncultivated,  remain  perfect  children  in  matters  of  moral 
knowledge;  the  false  notions  they  imhibe  in  childhood,  if 
not  eradicted,  become  for  them  certain  convictions,  and 
acting  upon  these,  they  are  responsible  for  the  guilt  and 
sia  into  which,  through  their  erroneous  conscience,  they  are 
drawn.  And  it  is  an  extremely  difhciilt  matter,  at  least 
amongst  the  class  of  persons  I  allude  to,  to  obliterate  these 
early  impressions.  'If  false  and  fatal  maxims,'  says  Bossuet, 
'  are  once  permitted  to  enter  the  children's  minds,  the  tyranny 
of  habit  becomes  so  invincible  in  them  that  there  is  no 
remedy  which  can  cure  the  evil.  To  prevent  it  becoming 
incurable  it  must  be  anticipated  ' 

Or,  again,  even  if  a  thoroughly  false  conscience  in  many 
matters  be  not  always  the  outcome  of  deficiency  in  moral 
training,  there  generally  results  at  least  a  doubtful  con- 
science, a  chaotic  uncertainty.  "When  children's  school 
days  are  over,  when  they  no  longer  attend  the  catechism 
class,  if  in  their  early  years  they  are  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  true,  unvarnished  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  every  just 
criterion  by  which  to  form — to  some  degree  at  least — a 
sound  judgment  and  a  certain  conscience  ;  then  it  commonly 
happens  that  they  grow  up  to  manhood  with  the  same  rash 
and  confused  opinions.  '  If  teaching  be  inexact,'  says  Father 
Potter,  'and  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  the  catechist  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  unbelief  which  will  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  its  unwholesome  and  poisonous  fruit  in 
due  season.'  And  this  is  equally  true  when  the  defective 
training  proceeds  from  the  other  causes.  Their  religous 
education  is  over.  They  hear  sermons,  of  course,  some- 
times- But  sermons  are  not  calculated  or  intended  to 
instruct  in  the  elementary  notions  of  moral  knowledge,  and 
so  far  from  getting  light  in  this  respect  from  these  vigorous 
denunciations  of  evil  and  eulogies  of  virtue,  thoy  are  often 
only  the  more  embarrassed  and  lead  astray.  And  so  they 
go  on  in  their,  at  least,  partial  ignorance,  beating  the  air 
with  clouded  and  doubtful  minds.    They  deliberately  expose 
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themselves  to  the  danger  of  committing  sin ;  they  have  a 
kind  of  idea  that  such  a  thing  is  wrong,  maybe  very  wrong, 
but  they  are  not  sure;  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  away 
the  doubt,  to  form  for  themselves  a  safe  and  certain  con- 
science— with  undecided  mind  they  commit  the  act.  They 
will  come  to  confession  then,  and  they  will  ask  us  have  they, 
by  doing  so  and  so,  fallen  into  sin  ?  as  if  objective  and 
subjective  were  synonymous  I  What  misery  and  evil  then 
result  from  this  deplorable  state  of  uncertainty,  this  blunted 
form  of  conscience — all  the  effect  of  deficient  moral  training 
— everyone  for  himself  can  plainly  see. 

Another  consequence  of  this  deficiency  is  the  paralyzing 
effect  it  has  upon  that  sweet,  generous,  and  easy  piety  which 
makes  the  practice  of  religion  so  attractive,  especially  to 
children.  It  causes  their  lives,  which  are  generally  so 
innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  might  and  should  be  a 
free  and  loving  service  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  to  be 
oftentimes  miserable  and  unhappy.  With  false  and  mis- 
taken ideas  of  sin  in  their  minds,  it  is  generally  with  a 
servile  fear  they  strive  to  observe  the  law  of  God,  and  their 
obedience  is  not  a  willing  one.  They  know  not  the  beauty 
of  virtue ;  piety  is  robbed  of  its  charm.  If  children 
understood  that  by  their  little  defects  they  were  not  at  all 
separated  from  the  love  of  God,  not  at  all  become  objects  of 
His  hatred,  deserving  of  terrible  chastisements  from  a 
severe  judge  ;  but  yet  that  they  were  indeed  grieving  the 
tender  heart  of  a  pitying  Father,  Who  knows  and  com- 
passionates their  human  frailty,  Who  is  full  of  love  and 
kindness  and  mercy  ;  how  much  more  generous,  happy  and 
enamoured  of  goodness  would  they  be  !  On  the  contrary, 
how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  be  attracted  to  piety  and 
holiness,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  many  of  their  common 
faults  are  grievous  sins,  by  which  they  lose  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  God  and  become  objects  of  loathing  in  the 
sight  of  Heav«n.  They  fail  into  those  faults  frequently, 
however  they  may  regard  them ;  and  deeming  themselves 
then  defiled  by  mortal  guilt,  their  hearts  become  sad 
and  unhappy,  they  get  discouraged,  they  think  it  all  too 
hard,  they  think  it  almost  impossible  to  persevere,  and 
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oftentimes  they  give  up  trying.  This  may  not  be  true  in 
many  cases,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some,  especially 
when  children  have  delicate  or  scrupulous  consciences,  and 
when  they  are  endeavouring,  as  best  they  may,  to  lead  good 
Christian  lives.  IIow  much  more  conducive  to  holiness  it 
would  be  if  they  knew  the  simple  truth.  Falling  then  into 
their  slight  transgressions,  they  would  not  be  cast  down. 
Tfiey  would  know  that  they  could  easily  cause  the  light 
cloud  that  rose  up  between  them  and  God's  perfect  love  to 
disappear,  by  a  little  act  of  contrition,  a  little  sorrowful 
prayer.  They  would  know  how  to  be  always  beginning 
again,  as  all  of  us  must  do.  They  would  serve  God  with  joy 
and  filial  devotion;  their  lives  would  be  more  innocent  and 
happy,  and  they  would  thereby  strengthen  their  souls  for 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  maturer  age. 

A  child  [as  the  author  of  Mural  Trainimj  beautifully  puts  it] 
must  take  all  things  on  faith,  and  if  what  he  has  been  taught  in 
childhood  lookii  all  the  brightor  and  truer  tlie  older  he  gi"0\vf.,  his 
character  is  founded  and  built  on  faith,  for  it  has  streugtliened 
with  his  strength,  and  grown  with  his  growth,  giving  him  a 
simple  upright  soul,  a  strong  clear  intellect,  and  a  brave  trusting 
heart. 

IV.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  means  (as  far  as  regards 
the  priest)  by  which  the  deficiency  in  the  child's  moral 
training  may  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  prevented  or 
remedied. 

These  means  are  :  first,  catechising  by  the  priest 
himself,  and  secondly,  a  special  attention  to  children's 
confessions. 

Catechetical  teaching  comprises  three  things :  the 
recitation  of  the  words  of  the  catechi&ra,  the  explanation 
and  instruction,  and,  above  all,  the  moulding  of  the  young 
soul  into  habits  of  virtue.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  dwell  at  lenr^th  upon  all  three. 
I  shall  take  up  only  that  part  of  the  work  which  may  be 
effectively  directed  to  the  infusion  of  sound  moral  knowledge 
into  the  child's  mind. 

(1.)  The  priest  himself  should  teach  the  catechism.  '  Ad 
rectorea  animarum  spectat  per  seipsos  pascere  gregis  sui 
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agnos,'  say  the  fathers  of  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore.-' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  importance  which 
should  be'  attached  to  this  sublime  duty.  The  children,  as 
St.  Augustine  says,  are  the  priest's  '  gerinen  pium,  examen 
novellum,  fios  honoris  et  fructus  laboris,  gaudium  et  corona.' 
It  is  enough  to  remember  that  we  priests  are  the  fellow- 
workers  and  ministers  of  Him,  Whose  divine  hands  were  laid 
with  such  infinite  tenderness  on  the  heads  of  the  little  ones 
Who  is  never  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  loving,  as  when  He 
takes  them  to  His  heart  and  speaks  to  us  of  their  interests. 
'  The  priest,'  Bishop  Moriarity  maintains,  '  who  would 
neglect  every  other  instruction,  and  teach  the  catechism  to 
the  children  of  his  parish,  would  have  done  a  great  deal. 
The  priest  who  would  discharge  every  other  duty  and 
neglect  this,  would  have  done  nothmg '  Lay-teachers,  even 
religious,  although  excellent  assistants  in  the  work  of 
catechizing,  are  not  fully  competent  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  They  are  not  theologians.  They 
cannot  be  dogmatic  in  their  teaching.  The  priest  alone,  by 
reason  of  his  training,  is  qualified  to  explain  and  interpret 
axithoritatively  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  he 
alone  is  capable  of  implanting  in  the  child's  mind  those 
clear,  true  notions  which  will  enable  it  to  form  a  fairly 
correct  judgment  in  matters  of  morality.  The  Third 
Council  of  Baltimore  lays  this  down  expressly: — '  Praecep- 
tores  sacerdotali  charactere  non  insigniti,  sive  religiosi  sive 
laici,  magno  equidem  sunt  adjumento  in  juvenum  institu- 
tione,  at  munus  verbum  Dei  doceudi  sibi  proprium  non 
habent.' 

With  regard  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  teaching  the 
words  of  the  catechism,  Dr.  Stang  makes  the  following 
suggestiou  : — '  AVe  would  advise  young  prie.sts  to  teach 
catechism  syntheticall}',  and  not  to  use  the  analytica.1  form ; 
liot  making  the  children  first  learn  the  lesson  verhaiivi  and 
then  explaining,  but  first  explaining  it  and  then  looking  for 
answers.'  In  the  case  of  advanced  pupils,  and  when  the 
lessons  are  frequent  and  short,  this  method  seems  to  be 
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preferable.  For  when  a  portion  is  first  carefully  explained, 
and  the  children  required  to  commit  the  words  to  memory 
for  Che  next  class-day,  they  will  do  so  with  a  far  greater 
degree  of  interest  and  intelligence.  They  will  also  remember 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  what  they  learn  much  more 
•  easily  thin  if  they  had  first  committed  the  answers  to 
memory  and  were  afterwards  instructed  on  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  A  few  words  from  the  catechist  will  bring  back 
and  permanently  fix  in  their  minds  the  explanation  they 
have  heard. 

For  the  catechetical  instruction  to  be  effectual  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  confused  and  erroneous  ideas, 
it  must  be  clear  and  solid.  It  should  also  be  made  as 
interesting  as  possible. 

(a.)  It  must  be  clear.  Quiutilian's  precept  is  mobt 
appropriate  :  '  Non  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  non 
intelligere  non  possit,  curandum.'  The  children  should  not 
only  be  able  to  understand,  but  we  must  so  adapt  our 
explanations  to  their  capacity  that  it  be  impossible  for  them 
not  to  understand.  To  effect  this,  the  instruction  should 
be  well  divided,  simple,  and  short.  First,  it  should  be  well 
divided.  The  children  must  be  told  exactly  what  is  going 
to  be  explained  to  them,  the  divisions  of  the  subject  and  its 
connection  with  the  last  instruction.  This  will  attract  their 
attention  and  give  them  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  they 
are  about  to  hear.  Without  it  the  instruction  will  be  weari- 
some and  confusing,  the  children  will  be  unable  to  follow  it, 
and  they  will  understand  but  little  of  what  is  said  to  them. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  clearly  announce  the  subject-matter 
and  points  of  our  sermons  and  instructions  to  grown  people 
even,  how  much  more  indispensably  so  is  it  not  in  the  case 
of  the  young  and  untrained?  Secondly,  the  instruction 
must  be  simple.  There  must  be  no  exaggeration,  nothing 
forced  or  contradictory,  no  subtle  reasoning. 

The  teacher's  language  [says  Father  Lambing  in  his  Sunday 
School  Teachers'  'Manual]  should,  to  be  perfect,  combine  the 
simpUcifcy  of  the  child  with  the  accuracy  of  the  linished  scholar. 
It  should  be  his  constant  study  to  simplify  his  language  as  far  as 
possible,  never  employing  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
famihar  to  the  least  talented  member  of  his  class, 
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The  catechist  should  become  a  child  amongst  children. 
He  must  put  himself  in  their  place,  descend  to  their  level, 
adapt  his  mode  of  speech  to  theirs,  and  patiently  repeat  over 
anl  over  again  what  he  says  to  them.  Otherwise  his  instruc- 
tion'?, so  far  from  enlightening  the  feeble  intellect  of  the 
child,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  but  a  source  of  confusion 
and  error.  '  Non  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  non 
intelligere  non^'possit,  curandum.'  In  the  third  place,  for 
the  instruction  to  be  clear,  it  must  necessarily  be  short  and 
concise. 

Children  [says  Pleury]  cannot  take  in  several  ideas  at  once, 
nor  understand  their  relation  one  with  another :  they  do  not 
speak  continuously  for  long,  and  their  sentences  are  short.  In 
speaking  to  them  we  ought  to  imitate  them,  speak  in  short 
sentences,  and  be  brief  and  exact. 

Their  minds  are  compared  to  vases  with  narrow  necks, 
into  which,  if  we  pour  a  liquid  too  abundantly,  but  little,  if 
any,  will  enter;  but  if  we  gently  pour  it,  drop  by  drop,  with 
time  and  patience  all  of  it  goes  in,  and  nothing  is  lost.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  child.  The  great  maxim  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  was,  To  say  little,  and  to  say  that  little  very  well. 
If  the  instruction  be  long  the  children  will  become  weary 
and  distracted.  By  nature  they  are  restless,  unable  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  anything  except  for  a  short 
time,  and  by  burdening  their  memory  we  often  only  break 
it  down  altogether. 

(h.)  Catechetical  instruction  must  be  solid  and  exact.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  deplorable  results  of  incorrect  teaching 
when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  child's  ignorance,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said.  The  catechism  is  an 
explanation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  this  alone  should  safe- 
guard it  from  that  disrespect  which  inexactness  or  disregard 
for  truth  in  its  teaching  implies.  Let  the  catechist  denounce 
evil  as  strongly  as  he  will ;  let  him  endeavour,  by  every 
means  his  piety  may  suggest,  to  instil  a  hatred  of  vice  and  a 
love  of  virtue  into  the  child's  mind;  but  at  the  same  time 
let  him  take  all  possible  care  not  to  create  a  false  conscience 
in  his  impressionable  young  hearers.  That  would  be  a 
lamentable  result  of  his  efforts.    Consequently  he  should 
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not  hesitate  to  let  them  know  the  truth ;  he  should  clearly 
instruct  the  children  on  the  degree  of  gravity  that  accom- 
panies the  sins  and  delects  against  which  ho  inveighs.  The 
truth  is  the  best.  There  are  sufficiet  motives  to  urge  against 
vice,  and  by  which  to  induce  a  love  of  virtue  without  having 
recourse  to  exaggeration  or  '  salutary  ignorance.'  And  if  in 
individual  cases  the  enlightened  sin  the  most,  the  fault  is 
their  own,  the  principle  is  not  thereby  affected. 

(<;.)  Finally  instruction  i^hould  be  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive. Children  are  most  effectively  taught  through  their 
natural  desire  of  being  pleased.  '  If  the  catechism,'  says 
Fenelon,  'be  taught  in  a  dry,  cold,  uninteresting  style, 
naturally  enough  the  children  will  pay  little  attention  to  it. 
They  will  be  carried  away  by  a  thousand  distractions.'  The 
teacher  should  study  how  to  vary  the  questions  as  much  as 
possible,  to  break  the-u  up  and  dwell  on  their  different 
part.s,  asking  the  children  from  time  to  time  have  they 
understood  him  so  far.  He  should  never  put  them  a  ques- 
tion which  would  be  beyond  their  capacity ;  and  when  a 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult  one  turns  up,  he  should, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  insinuate  the  answer.  In  this 
way  a  lively  interest  will  be  created  amongst  the  young 
learners,  they  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  out  that 
they  are  able  to  understand  things  so  well  and  give  intelli- 
gent answers,  a  healthy  emulation  will  be  excited  amongst 
them,  they  will  give  their  utmost  attention,  and  the  lesson 
will  be  got  through  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Examples, 
illustrations,  and  stories  should  be  largely  made  use  of.  A 
good  story  is  the  most  potent  factor  of  all  in  making  the 
instruction  attractive.  It  helps  the  child,  too,  to  understand 
the  truths  that  are  taught,  it  impresses  them  firmly  on  his 
mind,  and  fixes  them  in  his  memory  as  nothing  else 
can.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  recommends  the  catechist  to  pro- 
pose little  cases  of  consciences  from  time  to  time,  give 
wrong  solutions  on  purpose,  and  get  hiins(!lf  corrected  by 
the  children.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  practice  would 
make  his  instruction  very  pleasant  for  them,  and  help  much 
to  develop  their  reasoning  powers. 

C  'techetical  instruction  is  a  difficult  work-  Instruction 
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in  any  shape  or  form,  to  whatsoever  class  of  listeners,  is  not 
easy.  '  To  make  defiuitious,'  says  Pere  Lacordaire,  '  is  the 
most  difticult  of  all  mental  exercises.'  And  the  making  of 
clear  definitions  enters  largely  into  the  work  of  instructing. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  when  it  is  with  children  we  are 
dealing.  Hence  the  necessity  for  careful  preparation;  for, 
though  it  is  certain  that  instruction,  when  it  is  clear  and 
simple,  will  do  much  to  brighten  the  dullest  intellect,  it  is 
only  when  we  hnoio  thoroughly  and  prepare  diligently  what 
we  teach  that  we  can  be  clear  or  simple.  The  catechist 
who  does  not  study  and  carefully  prepare  beforehand  what 
he  is  going  to  say  will  not  be  successful.  He  will  be  neither 
clear,  brief,  nor  exact;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  obscure, 
prone  to  useless  and  wearisome  repetitions,  and  often 
incorrect  in  his  teaching.  He  will  not  know  how  to  '  break 
the  bread  for  the  little  ones  ' — the  bread  of  knowledge,  which 
should  be  meted  out  to  them  in  tiny  morsels,  easily  taken 
and  retained,  just  as  the  mother  dove  crushes  the  grain  of 
corn  before  giving  it  to  her  young.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans 
does  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  he  spent  sometimes  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  a  whole  week,  of  continuous  work  in 
preparation  for  certain  difficult  instructions.  He  maintains 
that  four  or  five  hours,  at  least,  are  to  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  for  he  well  knew  that  without  due  preparation  the 
instruction  '  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  vague,  wordy,  and 
wearisome.' 

(2.)  In  the  second  plac«,  the  priest  can  do  much  to  prevent 
the  formation  and  growth  of  erroneous  ideas  by  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  child's  confession.  As  before,  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak  of  this  in  all  its  details,  but  shall  confine 
myself  to  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

And  first  let  us  see  what  the  confessor  should  avoid. 
He  should  avoid  two  things  :  severity  and  irascibility  in  the 
first  place,  and  dwelling  overmuch  on  slight  defects  in  the 
second.  With  no  class  of  penitents  should  harshness  be 
used  in  the  confessional ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  especial 
care  must  be  taken,  lest  by  an  impatient  or  angry  word  their 
sensitive  minds  be  overawed  and  their  mouths  closed. 
'Cum  pueris,'  says  Sf.  Alphonsus,  'adhibere  debet  confessariue 
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omnem  caritatem  et  modos  suaviores  quantum  fieri  potest.'  ^ 
And  St.  Francis  of  Sales: — 

T  am  not  callous  enough  to  treat  my  dear  children  severely. 
Had  there  hoen  anything  hstter  than  kindness,  Jesus  Christ  would 
have  told  us  so  ;  and  yet  He  only  gives  us  two  lessons  to  learn  of 
Him,  meekness  and  humility  of  heart.  Let  him  who  is  enamoured 
of  severity  begone  fi"om  me,  for  I  will  have  none  of  it. 

The  confessor  who  treats  his  child-penitent  with  severity, 
instead  of  guiding  the  young  soul  in  the  path  of  truth  and 
holiness,  will  inevitably  lead  him  sadly  astray.  Besides 
causing  him  to  regard  the  sacrament  of  mercy  as  an  ordeal 
from  which  he  shrinks  in  fear,  he  will  also  oftentimes  be 
instrumental  in  fostering  in  the  child's  impressionable  mind 
the  growth  or  continuance  of  those  erroneous  notions  which 
it  should  be  his  object  to  eradicate.  In  the  second  place, 
the  confessor  should  not  dwell  too  much  on  small  trans- 
gressions and  imperfections.  To  do  so  would  be  productive 
of  results  similar,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  those  just 
mentioned.  If  the  child  has  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  the 
confessor  should,  of  course,  animadvert  strongly  upon  this. 
If  he  accuse  himself  of  venial  sins  only,  he  may  be  seriously 
admonished  with  regard  to  the  more  dangerous  and  wilfully 
committed.  But  on  his  numerous  trifling  defects,  the 
confessor,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  manifestation  of  venial 
faults  is  by  no  means  requisite,  should  not  too  closely  or 
lengthily  cross-examine.  If  this  be  not  observed  the  child 
will  only  be  confused  and  made  unhappy,  harassed  with 
scruples,  and  his  attention  withdrawn  from  correcting  his 
more  serious  offences. 

Having  hinted  at  these  defects,  let  us  now  see  how  the 
confessor  should  act  in  order  to  promote  the  formation  of 
sound  moral  perceptions  in  his  young  penitents. 

To  obtain  candid  and  satisfactory  as  well  as  short  con- 
fessions, it  is  most  advisable  to  make  use  of  prudent 
interrogation.  (In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  children 
are  much  more  easily  induced  to  tell  certain  kinds  of  sins 
in  their  first  confessions  than  afterwards.  By  judicious 
interrogation  we  can  get  them  then  to  disclose  everything. 
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But  if  there  be  some  matters  which  they  find  it  hard  to 
mention,  and  are  not  helped  out  of  the  difficulty,  it  often 
happens  that  in  their  subsequent  confessions,  no  matter 
how  they  be  questioned,  they  will  not  be  able  to  overcome 
their  repugnance  to  manifest  their  concealed  sins.  It  is 
especially  desirable,  therefore,  in  the  first  confessions  of  the 
child,  that  a  careful  interrogation  be  employed.)  Many 
children  do  not  know  how  to  tell  their  sins  ;  they  have  not 
been  properly  instructed  on  the  matter,  and  left  to  themselves 
they  form  the  strangest  notions.  Some  will  tell  us  abso- 
lutely nothing ;  others  will  accuse  themselves  of  almost  all 
the  sins  they  find  in  the  prayer-book.  Some  are  so  sensitive 
and  nervous  that  they  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  con- 
fess certain  faults  ;  others  so  rude  or  ingenuous  that  they 
will  rush  on  to  undesirable  manifestation  of  details  before 
we  can  stop  them-  The  remedy  for  all  th's  is  prudent 
interrogation.  From  clear  questions  put  to  them  they  will 
learn  best  how  to  examine  their  consciences  and  to  accuse 
themselves  with  accuracy,  candour  and  modesty.  They  will 
be  taught  practically  how  to  make  their  confessions.  We 
know,  too,  that  most  children  like  to  be  interrogated ;  it 
takes  the  burden  off  their  shoulders  ;  they  are  far  and  awaj^ 
more  satisfied  than  if  left  to  themselves,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  prepared.  To  bring  about  these  happy 
results  is  surely  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  time  and 
trouble  it  may  cost  the  confessor. 

With  regard  to  the  matters  on  which  they  are  to  be 
questioned,  these,  as  I  insinuated  above,  should  not  be 
trivial.  The  interrogation  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  on 
serious  offences.  St.  Alphonsus^  finds  fault  with  confessors 
who  go  into  too  much  detail  with  the  child. 

Let  them  ask  him  [says  the  holy  Doctor] — -Ist.  Whether  he  has 
concealed  any  sin  in  a  former  confession.  2nd.  Whether  he 
has  blasphemed  iigainst  God  and  His  saints.  3rd.  Whether  he  has 
neglected  to  assist  at  Mass  on  Sundays  or  holidays  of  obligation. 
4th.  Whether  he  has  struck  his  parents,  disobeyed  thein.  spoken 
injuriously  of,  or  uttered  imprecations  against  them.  5th.  Whether 
he  has  been  immodest.   6th.  Whether  he  has  injured  his  neighbour. 
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or  stolen  anything  from  him.  7th.  Whether  he  has  spoken 
uncharitably  of  anyone.  8th.  Whether  he  has  eaten  meat  on  the 
forbidden  days  ;  satisfied  the  paschal  duty. 

How  different  is  this  exameii  from  those  found  in  the 
prayer-books  to  which  I  referred  above  ?  Of  course 
St.  Alphonsus  does  not  mean  that  this  list  is  to  be  always 
strictly  adhered  to.  He  wrote  for  priests,  and  knew  that 
they  would  use  their  judgment.  Hence  he  omits  to  speak 
of  the  number  of  times  the  sins  have  been  committed. 
But  the  saint  clearly  sbows  that  superfluous  questioning  is 
to  be  avoided,  and  that  the  confessor's  attention  should  be 
chiefly  directed  to  the  more  grave  faults  of  the  child.  By 
judicious  interrogation  of  tliis  kind  he  will  inspire  his  young 
penitents  with  a  horror  of  mortal  sin  and  a  fear  of  anything 
calculated  to  lead  on  to  it  ;  he  will  prevent  the  formation  or 
growth  of  erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  gravity  of  their 
sins,  create  in  them  a  safe  and  certain  conscience,  and 
teach  them  to  use  their  reasoning  powers  with  dis- 
crimination. 

Moreover  the  confessor  should  abstain  from  interrogating 
the  child  on  the  manner  in  which  certain  sins  are  committed. 
It  is  certain  that  '  circumstantiae  aggravantes  intra  eamdem 
speciem  '  per  se  need  not  be  manifested.  In  dealing  with 
children,  especially  in  delicate  matters,  tliis  is  of  fullest 
application.  Even  though  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
explain  matters,  they  should  be  gently  admonished  not  to 
do  so  and  made  to  understand  that  it  is  unnecessary.  This 
may  afterwards  save  them  from  anxious  doubts  and  scruples 
and  even  from  sacrilegious  silence ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  with  regard  to  certain  sins  that  the  circumstauces 
are  of  much  more  difficult  revelation  than  the  sin  itself. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  suggestion  I  have  to 
make.  The  confessor  should,  not  merely  by  using  these 
negative  means,  but  also  by  positive  instruction,  enlighten 
the  child's  mind  with  regard  to  the  gravity  of  his  offences. 
It  he  believes  that  his  penitent  is  persuaded  that  such  or 
such  a  venial  fault  is  a  grievous  sin  (and  he  can  form  a  fairly 
correct  judgment  on  the  matter  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  child  confesses  it,  the  degree  of  intelligence  it  is  gifted 
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with,  etc.),  he  should  at  once  remove  the  false  impression. 
Even  though  he  only  suspects  such  to  be  the  case  he  ought 
to  let  the  child  know  the  strict  truth.  What  is  more,  I  will 
even  say,  that  in  some  cases  he  would  do  well  to  find  out 
from  the  child  itself  its  conception  of  gravity  regarding  its 
common  faults,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  correct  it.  It  may 
be  objected  that  all  this  v/ould  make  children's  confessions 
too  difficult  and  onerous  for  the  confessor  himself.  I  admit 
it  is  troublesome  ;  but  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  a  work  of  the  most 
tender  charity  to  the  little  ones,  and  one,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  is  very  dear  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus — the  children's  own 
Friend.  Moreover,  when  the  child  is  a  regular  penitent  of 
ours,  the  work  once  done  is  done  for  always ;  the  joy  he  feels 
from  the  happy  revelation  is  too  great  to  allow  him  to  forget 
what  he  has  learned.  When  the  child  knows  the  truth, 
we  can  then  speak  on  certain  sins  as  strongly  as  we  wish 
without  danger  of  misconception ;  as  I  said  before,  there 
are  sufficiently  strong  motives  to  advance  without  leaving 
him  in  doubt  or  ignorance.  Finally,  it  should  be  the  priest's 
aim  to  make  goodness  and  piety  attractive  to  the  child  by 
putting  before  him  motives  of  love  and  gratitude  rather 
than  of  fear  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  vice.  His  mind 
is  very  impressionable,  his  heart  is  very  pure ;  and  the 
present  fear  of  displeasing  and  being  ungrateful  to  his 
loving  Eedeemer  is  much  more  potent  to  fill  his  soul  with  a 
dislike  for  sin  that  any  consideration  of  future  far-off 
punishments  could  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
deficiency  of  adequate  moral  perception  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  the  causes  that  produce  it,  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences that  result  from  it,  and  I  have  suggested  some 
means  whereby  it  may  be  prevented  or  remedied.  It  will 
be  admitted,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  I  have  said,  though  perha.ps  in  some  things  all  will 
not  entirely  agree  with  me.  Individuals  may  devote  time 
and  attention  to  the  matter,  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  open  discussion  and  express  considera- 
tion. To  make  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  more  bright  and 
holy  and  happy  has  been  my  motive,  and  there  are  none  so 
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fitted  to  do  this  as  those  for  whom  those  thoughts  are 
written  down — the  earthly  ministers  of  Him  who  has 
said : — '  Qui  susceperit  unum  parvulum  talem  in  nomine 
meo,  me  suscipit.' 

K,  E.  FiTZHENKY,  M.SS.,  D.Pb. 


DR.  SALMON'S  'INFALLIBILITY' 

IV. 

THEEE  is  no  denying  that  Dr.  Sahnon  has  shown  very 
considerable  cleverness  in  his  attack  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  it  is  cleverness  very  sadly  misapplied.  And  as 
he  is  very  far  from  being  the  most  formidable  of  her  assailants, 
he  cannot  expect  to  succeed  where  even  the  gates  of  hell  are 
foredoomed  to  fail.  His  charge  against  the  Church  of  new 
doctrines  and  new  articles  of  faith,  of  change  in  doctrine, 
is,  to  the  unthinking,  or  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
think  wrongly,  the  most  grave  th^t  could  be  made.  And  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  groundless,  and  can  be  made  only 
by  one  who  does  not  know,  or  who  knowingly  misrepresents 
the  office  and  character  of  the  Church.  AVith  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  new  doctrines  are  a 
simple  impossibility .  She  received  from  her  Divine  Founder 
the  entire,  full,  complete  deposit  of  faith.  She  has  held  it 
full  and  complete  from  the  beginning ;  and  she  shall  hold  it 
unimpaired  till  the  end  of  time.  As  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins 
says:  'She  loses  nothing  that  is  hers  ;  she  adopts  nothing 
that  is  not  hers.'  AVhat  Dr.  Salmon  calls  a  'new  doctiine  ' 
is  simply  a  statement  of  some  truth  that  has  been  in  her 
keeping  from  the  beginning ;  and  in  taking  that  statement 
from  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  in  teachijig  it  to  her  children, 
the  Church  is  protected  from  error  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  'Going  therefore  teach  all  nations  .  .  . 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you,  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.'  '  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost 
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whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,  He  will  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind  whatsoever  I 
shall  have  said  to  you.'  Here,  then,  is  the  Church's  warrant 
to  teach.  Her  premises  are  God's  own  revelation,  infallibly 
true,  fixed  and  definite  from  the  first ;  and  in  her  process  of 
interpreting  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  her  guide,  and  owing  to 
His  guidance  she  cannot  betray  her  trust :  she  can  neither 
mistake  the  extent  of  her  commission,  nor  the  meaning  of 
any  portion  of  it.  And  when  therefore,  under  such  guidance, 
she  declares,  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  contained  in  the 
deposit  of  faith,  is  part  of  it,  her  declaration  must  be  true, 
and  therefore  the  doctrine  is  not  new,  but  as  old  as  the 
Christian  Eevelation. 

This  follows  directly  and  immediately  from  the  InfalLi- 
hility  of  the  Church:  and  the  Catholic  who  accepts  that 
doctrine,  accepts  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  knows  that 
in  believing  what  the  Church  teaches,  he  is  believing  what  our 
Lord  revealed  to  His  Apostles,  and  what  they  committed  to 
the  Church  from  which  he  now  accepts  it.  And  he  not 
only  accepts  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  he  is 
prepared,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  he  accepts 
what  she  now  teaches,  to  accept  also  whatever  she  may  in 
the  future  make  known  to  him.  Any  increase  of  religious 
knowledge  imparted  to  him  by  the  Church  is  welcome  to 
the  Catholic,  its  truth  and  its  antiquity  are  to  him  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  He  knows  that  it  is  part  of  that  body  of 
truth  which  he  had  already  accepted  unr'^servedly,  and  in  its 
entirety — that  it  is  a  fuller  meaning  of  some  truth  which  he 
had  already  belived — that  it  now  comes  uO  him  on  the  same 
authority  on  which  all  his  faith  rests ;  and  by  reason  of  that 
additional  light  and  knowlege  he  accepts  now  explicitly 
what  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  believed.  This  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  a  Catholic  is  a  Catholic,  that  he  really 
believes  what  he  professes  to  believe  ;  and  for  such  a  person 
new  doctrines  in  the  sense  imputed  by  Dr.  Salmon  are  im- 
possible. By  new  doctrines  Dr.  Salmon  means  doctrines  that 
were  not  revealed  at  all—  false  doctrines — and  he  gives  as 
instances  the  Immaculate  Go7iception  &nd  Papal  Infallibility, 
But  Catholics  know  that  the  Church  defines  nothing  that 
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was  not  in  her  keeping  from  the  beginning — nothing  new — 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  definition  is  to  the  Catholic  a  proof 
that  these  doctrines  formed  apart  of  the  original  revelation; 
and  later  on  Dr.  Salmon  shall  be  supplied  with  evidence  of 
the  unmistakable  traces  of  these  doctrines  in  Catholic 
tradition. 

The  mental  attitude  of  Catholics  Dr.  Salmon  does  not 
realise  at  all,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  makes  such  silly 
charges  against  us.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
saying  hard  things  of  the  Oxford  converts  for  their  unpar- 
donable sin  of  abandoning  Protestaatism  in  order  to  save 
their  souls     He  says  of  them  : — 

Perhaps  those  who  then  submitted  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
scarcely  realised  all  that  was  meant  in  their  profession  of  faith  in 
their  new  guide.  They  may  have  thought  it  meant  no  more  than 
belief  that  everything  the  Church  of  Eome  then  taught  was 
infallibly  true.  Events  soon  taught  them  that  it  meant  besides 
that  they  must  believe  everything  that  that  Church  might  after- 
wards teach,  and  her  subsequent  teaching  put  so  great  a  strain 
on  the  faith  of  the  new  converts  that  in  a  few  cases  it  was  more 
than  it  could  bear.    (Page  19.) 

And  later  on  (page  62)  he  gives  Mr.  Capes  as  an 
instance  of  one  who  found  the  strain  too  great,  though, 
according  to  Dr.  Salmon's  own  version  of  the  case,  Mr.  Capes 
left  the  Catholic  Church  because  he  refused  to  accept  a 
doctrine  which  the  Church  taught  at  the  very  time  he  joined 
her.  Now,  if  any  of  the  converts  alluded  to  came  into  the 
Church  in  the  state  of  mind  described  by  Dr.  Salmon,  they 
really  were  not  Catholics  at  all.  They  had  not  accepted 
that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Catholic  system 
— the  authority  of  the  teaching  Church,  which  involves 
belief  in  anything  the  Church  may  teach  in  the  future  as  well 
as  acceptance  of  what  she  actually  teaches.  And  converts 
coming  into  the  Church  are  well  aware  of  this,  for  it  is  fully 
explained  to  them.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  blindfold 
those  who  come  to  join  her,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Salmon's 
confident  hypothesis.  It  is  not  to  make  up  numbers  that 
she  receives  converts.  They  must  be  instructed  before  they 
are  received,  and  no  priest  could,  without  sin,  knowingly 
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receive  into  the  Church  one  so  ill-instructed  as  Dr.  Salmon 

supposes  some  of  the  converts  to  have  heeu. 

Dr.  Salmon  says  of  Mr.  Mallock  that  '  he  criticised  other 

people's  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  so  freely,  that  it  v^as  hard  to 

know  what  he  believed  or  did  not  believe  himself  (page  60). 

These  words  are  strictly  appUcable  to  Dr.  Salmon  himself. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  vague  references  to  what  'a 
prayer-full  man,'  may  find  in  the  Bible,  he  gives  no  clue  to 
his  own  creed.  He  boasts  of  '  the  strength  of  his  conviction 
of  the  baselessness  of  the  case  made  by  the  Komish  advo- 
cates '  (page  14) ;  he  is  quite  sure  that  all  distinctive  Catholic 
doctrines  form  '  no  part  of  primitive  Christianity.'  But 
this  is  all  negative,  and  all  through  his  Lectures  his  teaching 
is  of  the  same  sort  Thus  he  tells  us  what  he  does  not 
believe ;  but  as  to  what  he  does  believe,  we  are  left  totally 
in  the  dark.  But  such  is  his  idea  of  faith,  that  it  really  does 
not  matter  much,  whether  the  articles  of  his  creed  be  few 
or  many,  for  his  faith  is  purely  human.  It  is  not  the  argu- 
ment of  things  unseen  ;  not  the  testimony '  greater  than  that 
of  man;'  not  an  assent  in  nothing  wavering;  not  therefore 
the  root  and  foundation  of  justification,  but  a  merely  human 
faith,  probable,  hesitating,  doubtful,  with  no  higher  certainty 
than  mere  unaided  human  reason  can  give  it.  Dr.  Salmon 
believes  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  (if  he  believes  them  at 
all)  on  exactly  the  same  grounds,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
certainty,  as  he  believes  in  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  give  him  the  same  certainty  as 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.    His  own  words  are : — 

That  Jesus  Christ  lived  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago  ; 
that  He  died,  rose  again,  and  taught  such  and  such  doctrines,  are 
things  proved  by  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  that  hy  which  we 
iuiow  that  Augustus  was  Ei)iperor  of  Rome,  and  that  there  is 
such  a  country  as  China.  Whether  or  not  He  founded  a  Church ; 
whether  He  bestowed  the  gift  of  infalUbiHtj^  on  it,  and  whether 
He  fixed  the  seat  of  that  infallihility  at  Rome,  are  things  to  be 
proved,  if  proved  at  all,  by  arguments  which  a  logician  would 
class  as  probable.  (Page  63.)  .  .  .  We  are  certain,  for  instance, 
tliat  there  was  such  a  man  as  Julius  Caesar.  We  maj'  call 
ourselves  certain  about  the  principal  events  of  liis  life  ;  but  when 
you  go  into  details,  and  inquire,  for  instance,  what  knowledge  he 
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had  of  Cataliiie's  conspiracy,  you  soon  come  to  questions,  to  which 
you  can  only  give  probable,  or  douljtful  answers,  and  it  is  just  the 
same  as  to  the  facts  of  Christianity.  (Page  71.) 

And  for  all  this  he  had  prepared  his  hearers  by  teliiug 
them  (page  48)  that  '  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  belief 
must  in  the  end  rest  on  an  act  of  our  own  judgment,  and 
can  never  attain  any  higher  certainty  than  whatever  that 
may  be  able  to  give  us  '  (page  48).  These  sentiments  are 
again  and  again  repeated  in  Dr.  Salmon's  Lectures  ;  and  in 
them  we  have  the  key  to  the  nature  and  value  of  his  faith, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  his  declamation  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  devotes  a  great  part  of  his  Third 
Lecture  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  rather  he  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  private  judgment  (page  48).  And  here 
again  he  transcribes  almost  word  for  word,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  Whately's  Cautions  for  the  Times.  All 
through  the  lecture  he  is  confounding  ^^-i-ya^e  judgment  with 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason,  and  he  so  represents 
Catholics  as  if  they  condemned  all  exercise  of  reason  with 
reference  to  the  truths  of  faith.  Now,  Dr.  Salmon  must  be 
well  aware  that  private  judgment  has  a  well-recognised 
meaning  in  theological  controversy.  It  means  the  opinion 
of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  external  authority  ;  it  means 
the  right  of  tlie  individual  to  determine  for  himself,  and  quite 
independently  of  all  external  control,  what  he  is  to  believe 
or  not  to  believe.  'But  private  judgvient  is  not  a  synonym 
for  reason,  and  in  condemning  it  in  its  controversial  sense. 
Catholics  do  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
legitimate  use  of  reason.  Let  us  use  our  reason  by  all  means. 
St.  Paul  reminds  us  of  that  duty.  But  in  establishing  Plis 
Church,  and  commissioning  her  to  teach  the  nations,  our 
Lord  Himself  condemned  private  judgment  in  its  contro- 
versial sense,  and  the  Catholic  Church  only  repeats  that 
condemnation.  We  must  use  our  reason.  A  fool  cannot 
make  an  act  of  faith.  And  this  is  really  all  that  Dr.  Salmon's 
declamation  comes  to. 

But  in  his  zeal  to  make  a  case  against  us  the  Doctor 
shows  that  he  has  himself  no  divine  supernatural  faith  at  all. 
'  Our  belief,'  he  says,  '  viust  in  the  end  rest  on  an  act  of  our 
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own  judgment,  and  can  never  attain  any  higher  certainty 
than  whatever  that  may  be  able  to  give  us  '  (page  48). 
This  statement  is  completely  subversive  of  faith  ;  it  is  an 
enunciation  of  rationalism,  pure  and  simple.  If  Dr.  Salmon's 
belief  is  to  rest  ultimately  on  his  own  judgment,  then  bis 
faith  is  human,  and  Huxley,  whose  judgment  was  at  least  as 
reliable  as  Dr.  Salmon's,  had  as  good  grounds  for  rejecting 
the  Bible  as  Dr.  Salmon  has  for  accepting  it.  It  is  well 
that  be  has  stated  so  clearly  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism — a  principle  which  robs  faith  of  its  super- 
natural character,  and  which  has  given  to  Protestant  countries 
as  many  creeds  as  there  are  individual?.  If  each  one's  faith 
is  to  rest  ultimatel}'  on  each  one's  judgment,  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  at  the  harmony  and  unity  that  are  a  note  of 
what  Dr.  Salmon  calls  his  Church.  Pope's  lines  are  strictlj' 
-true  of  it : —  • 

'Tis  with  our  judgm'ents,  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Salmon  is  contemplating 
that  faith  without  which  '  it  is  impossible  to  please  G-od  ' 
— supernatural,  divine  faith — but  he  is  completely  astray  as 
to  its  motive  and  nature.  Supernatural  divine  faith  does 
not  rest  ultimately  '  on  an  act  of  our  own  judgment,'  but  on 
the  authority  of  God  revealing  the  truth  w^e  are  to  believe. 
We  believe  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  not 
because  *  an  act  of  our  own  judgment '  shows  them  to  be 
true,  but  because  God  has  revealed  them.  Dr.  Salmon 
confounds  the  motive  of  faith  with  the  motkies  of  credibility. 
For  an  act  of  faith  we  require  a  revelation  and  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  revelation.  The  motives  of  credibility  are  those 
reasons  which  satisfy  us  that  the  revelation  is  from  God — 
that  God  has  spoken.  They  are  those  which  establish  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  faith  generally — miracles, 
prophecies,  the  wonderful  propagation  and  preservation  of 
the  faith,  its  salutary  effect  on  mankind,  etc.  All  these 
supply  us  with  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for  the  exercise 
of  our  reason,  and  within  that  field  Catholics  do  exercise 
their  reason,  and  according  to  their  circumstances  they  are 
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bound  to  do  so.  I'hebe  motives  of  credibility  lead  us  to 
believe  that  a  revelation  has  been  made  ;  they  are  a  pre- 
liminary to  faith,  but  they  are  not  the  motive  of  faith,  or 
any  part  of  that  motive.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  act  of 
faith  at  all.  Because  of  them  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  revelation,  but  the  revelation  itself  we  believe  on  the 
authority  of  God  Whose  word  it  is.  And  belief  resting  on 
auy  motive  inferior  to  this  would  not  be  divine  faith  at  all, 
and  could  not  be  the  means  of  saving  our  souls.  Dr.  Salmon 
tells  his  students  that  faith  is  the  outcome  of  their  own 
judgment  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  all  profound 
thinkers),  but  St.  Paul  tells  them  :  'By  grace  jcax  are 
saved,  through  faith,  and  this  not  of  ourselves,  for  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.' '  And  the  same  saint  said  to  the  Thessaloniaus  : 
'  When  you  had  received  of  us,  the  word  of  the  hearing  of 
God,  you  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is 
indeed)  the  word  of  God,  AVho  worlcetli  in  you  that  have 
believed.' '  According  to  St.  Paul  there  is  in  faith  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  owe  to  our  own  talents  or  judgments, 
but  which  is  God's  gift  directly.  And  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    It  says  : — 

But  that  faith  which  is  the  l)eginning  of  man's  salvation,  the 
Catholic  Church  professes  to  be  a  supernatural  virtuq,  whereby 
enlightened,  and  aided  by  God's  grace,  we  believe  those  tiling;? 
which  He  has  I'evealod  to  be  true,  not  because  of  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  them,  known  from  the  natural  light  of  reason,  but 
because  of  the  authority  of  God  revealing  them. 

And  the  Council  pronounces  an  anathema  against  those 
who  hold,  as  Dr.  Salmon  does,  that  for  divine  faith  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  revelation  should  be  believed  on  the  autho- 
rity of  God  revealing.  With  this  superi  aturol  divine  faith 
illuininatini;  and  (^U-vating  the  r-,oul,  what  a  sad  contrast  is 
presented  by  Dr.  Salmon's  bald  rationalism — '  the  act  of  his 
own  judgment.'  And  the  saddest  feature  of  the  contrast  is  the 
spiritual  blight  and  rnin  which  Dr.  Salmon's  theory  involves. 
Supernatural  faith  is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  the  Doctor's 
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faith  is  not  supernatural.  It  is  purely  human,  and  can  have 
no  more  influence  in  saving  souls  than  ths  latest  theory 
on  electricity.  And  as  Dr.  Salmon's  faith  is  purely  human, 
he  is  quite  logical  (though  quite  wrong),  in  saying  that  it 
can  attain  to  no  higher  certainty  than  reason  can  give  it ; 
and  that  his  belief  in  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching  comes  to 
him  in  the  same  way  as  his  belief  in  the  career  of  Augustus 
Ca3sar — that  it  is  merely  a  hesitating,  doubting,  assent,  at 
best  only  a  probability.  The  Doctor  professes  a  profound 
knowledge  of,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with.  Scripture  ; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than  the 
Scriptural  condemnation  of  his  theory  of  faith.  In  texts 
almost  innumerable  faitli  is  spoken  of,  not  as  the  doubting, 
hesitating,  probable  opinion  that  he  describes  it,  but  as  an 
assent  to  God's  word  full,  firm,  and  unhesitating.  '  If  you 
shall  have  ftiith,  aad  doubt  not,'  said  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,'  where  He  clearly  describes  doubt  as  incompatible 
with  faith.  '  Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  7}iost 
certainly  that  God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this 
same  Jesus  whom  you  have  crucified.'  "  '  For  I  am  certain 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come  .  .  . 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.''  'For  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.'r  'Ask  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering,'  says  St.  James?  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  then,  than  that  faith,  according  to  Scripture,  is  a 
firm,  unhesitating,  unwavering,  assent  to  God's  word. 
Those  who  hesitate  are  described  as  having  '  little  faith  '  or 
no  faith.  Faith  and  doubt  are  regarded  as  incompatible. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Vatican  Council,  in  the  3rd  chapter  De  Fide,  tells 
us  that  we  are  bound  to  give  to  God's  revelation  'the 
full  obedience  of  our  intellects  and  of  our  wills.'  And  it 
further  asserts  that  'our  faith  rests  on  the  most  firm  of  all 
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loundatiotis  ' — the  authority  of  God  brought  home  to  us  by 
His  Church.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Salmon  told  his  students 
that  '  our  behef  must  in  the  end  rest  on  an  act  of  our  own 
judgment,'  and  can  have  no  higher  authority,  he  is  con- 
tradicting the  express  language  of  Scripture  as  well  as  the 
express  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  he  is  leading 
his  students  astray  on  the  most  vitally  important  of  all 
subjects — the  nature  of  saving  faith.  It  is  clear  that  he 
has  no  real  conception  of  any  supernatural  element  in  faith  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  seeks  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  such,  or  that  Catholics  can  have  any  certainty  in 
matters  of  faith  above  what  unaided  reason  can  give. 

I  mean  [he  says]  to  say  something  about  the  theory  of  the 
supernatural  gift  of  faith  as  laid  down  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
merely  remarking  now  tliat  the  theory  of  a  supernatural  endow- 
ment superseding  in  matters  of  religion  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reasonijig,  an  endowment  to  question  which  involves  deadly  peril, 
deters  Roman  Catholics  from  all  straightforward  seeking  for 
truth.    (Pages  62,  63.) 

And  what  he  has  to  say  is  this  : — '  They  are  not  naturally 
infallible,  but  God  has  made  them  so.  It  is  by  a  super- 
natural gift  of  faith  that  they  accept  the  Church's  teaching, 
and  have  a  divinely  inspired  certainty  that  they  are  in  the 
right'  (page  81;.  And  he  quotes  the  Vatican  Council  in 
proof  of  his  statement,  though  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  Council  that  would  give  him  the  slightest  countenance. 
We  do  not  claim  any  gift,  supernatural  or  otherwise, 
'superseding  in  matters  of  religion  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reasoning.'  These  laws  we  nespect  and  adhere  to  with  far. 
more  consistency  and  persistency  than  Dr.  Salmon  shows 
in  his  own  conduct.  If  misquotation  and  misrepresentation 
be  in  accordance  with  '  the  ordinary  laws  of  reasoning,' 
then  Dr.  Salmon  is  a  profound  logician  !  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  infallible,  either  naturally,  or  supernaturally  ;  we  do 
not  claim  '  a  divinely  inspired  certainty  that  we  are  in  the 
right,'  and  the  Vatican  Council  give  )io  grounds  whatever 
for  those  ridiculous  statements.  We  have  in  the  Church  an 
infallible  guide,  and  as  long  as  we  follow  her  guidance  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  our  faith.  But  we  are  not  infallible,  for 
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through  our  own  fault  we  may  cease  to  follow  the  Church's 
guidance,  and  thus  may  fall  away,  and  lose  the  faith.  As 
long  as  we  are  loyal  cbildren  of  the  Church  we  are  certain 
of  the  truth  of  our  faith,  but  that  certainty  does  not  come 
to  us  by  inspiration.  We  do  not  then  make  the  claims 
attributed  to  us  by  Dr.  Salmon.  But  we  do  claim  with  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  hold  as  of  faith,  that  we  cannot  make 
a  salutary  act  of  faith  without  actual  grace  enlightening 
our  intellects  to  see  the  truth  and  incHning  our  wills  to 
embrace  it.  And  this  claim  of  ours  is  not  new,  as 
Dr.  Salmon  ought  to  know.  Our  Lord  Himself  says  : — '  No 
man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  Me, 
draw  him.''  '  By  grace  you  are  saved  through  faith,  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  for  it  is  a  gift  of  God.'^  Actual  grace  is 
necessary  for  all  those  acts  that  prepare  us  for  justification, 
and  especially  necessary  for  the  more  arduous  and  difficult 
acts  which  are  opposed  to  our  own  passions  a.nd  prejudices, 
and  Dr.  Salmon  must  be  very  oblivious  of  early  Church 
history  if  he  venture  to  doubt  this.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  fathers  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  against  Semi- 
Pelagianism  would  supply  him  with  abundant  proofs  of  the 
necessity  of  illuminating  and  helping  grace,  and  would 
show  him  also  that  only  heretics  questioned  that  necessity,- 
The  Second  Council  of  Orange  (a.d.  529)  in  its  seventh 
canon  says : — 

If  anyone  asserts  that  by  our  natural  powers  we  shall 
determine  or  embrace  any  good  thing  that  pertains  to  eternal  life, 
or  that  we  shall  assent,  as  we  ought,  to  the  salutary  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  without  the  illumination  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  gives  to  all  sweetness  in  assenting  and  in  believing 
the  truth,  that  person  is  deceived  by  the  heretical  spirit,  and  does 
not  understand  the  voice  of  God  saying  in  the  Gospel  '  without 
Me  you  can  do  nothiu'-',  (John  xv.  5),  o:.;  that  of  the  Apostle,  '  not 
that  WQ  arc  able  to  think  an^'thing  of  ourselves,  as  from  ourselves, 
but  all  our  sufliciency  is  from  Goil '  ['i  Gov.  iii.  5). 

The  sentiment  reprobated  in  such  forcible  langua^je  in 
this  canon  is  exactly  Dr.  Salmon's,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  when  he  ridiculed  the  statement  of  the  Vatican  Council 
as  false  and  new,  that  that  statenront  was  taken  word  for 
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word  from  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orange  just  men- 
tioned. If  the  Doctor  had  given  some  time  and  thought  to 
the  study  of  the  important  and  diflicult  subject  on  which  ho 
lectured  so  glibly,  he  would  not  have  made  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  levity  and  of  his  ignorance  by  ridiculing  as  false 
and  nevv  a  doctrine  which  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  revealed 
most  explicitly,  and  which  His  Church  has  held  and  taught 
ever  since  her  found  ition.  Cardinal  Newm -in,  so  frequently 
misquoted  by  Dr.  Salmon,  pats  this  matter,  with  his  wonted 
force  and  clearness,  as  follows  : — 

Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  a  mere  act  of  our  own,  which 
we  are  free  to  exert  when  we  will.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  an 
exercise  of  reason  though  it  follows  upon  it.  I  may  feel  the  force 
of  the  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church  I  may  see 
that  I  oiight  to  believe,  and  yet  I  may  be  unable  to  believe.  . 
Faith  is  not  a  mere  conviction  in  reason ;  it  is  a  firm  assent ;  it  is 
a  clear  certainty,  greater  than  any  other  certainty,  and  this 
is  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  it  alone.  As 
then  men  may  be  convinced,  and  not  act  according  to  their  con- 
viction, so  they  may  be  convinced,  and  not.believe  according  to  their 
conviction.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  the  arguments  foi  religion  do  not 
compel  anyone  to  believe,  just  as  arguments  for  good  conduct  do  not 
compel  anyone  to  obey.  Obedience  is  the  consequence  of  willing 
to  obey,  and  faith  is  the  consequence  oE  willing  to  believe.  We 
may  see  what  is  right,  whether  in  matters  of  faith  or  obedience,  of 
ourselves,  bat  we  cannot  will  what  is  right  without  the  grace  of 
God.i 

Instead  of  reading  such  extracts  for  his  students, 
Dr.  ;:jj,lmon  falls  back  on  '  an  act  of  his  own  judgment,' 
and  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  After  his  disserta- 
tion on  private  judgment  he  proceeds  as  follows,  feeling 
apparently  that  the  Catholic  Church  must  go  down  before 
bis  assault : — 

We  have  the  choice  whether  we  shall  exercise  our  private 
judgment  in  one  act  or  in  a  gi'eat  many  ;  but  exercise  It  in  one 
way  or  another  we  must.  We  may  apply  our  private  judgment 
separately  to  the  different  questions  in  controversy — purgatory, 
transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  and  so  forth — and  come 
to  our  own  conclusions  on  each,  or  we  may  apply  our  private 
judgment  to  the  oucstiou  whether  the  Cluu-ch  of  Kome  is  infal- 
lible, etc.  (Page  43.)  ...  It  is  certain  enough  .that  what  God 
revealed  is  true  ;  but,  if  it  is  not  certain  that  He  has  revealed  the 
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infallibility  of  the  Roman  Church,  then  we  cannot  have  certain 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  or  of  anything  that  is 
founded  on  it.    (Pages  63,  64.) 

Here  again  the  Doctor  is  illogical  and  misleading.  He 
will  have  to  determine  whether  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
infallible  and  indefectible  also  ;  and  since  this  is  certain  and 
has  been  proved,  he  will  then  have  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  determing  which  of  the  existing  bodies  is  that  Chicrch  of 
Christ.  It  must,  at  all  events,  profess  the  doctrine  of  infal- 
libility, for  that  doctrine  is  revealed  and  true;  but  since 
only  one  of  the  competitors  holds  that  doctrine,  it  follows 
that,  if  the  Church  of  Christ  be  existing  on  earth  at  all,  it 
must  be  that  one  which  Dr.  Salmon  calls  the  Church  of 
Kome.  This  is  the  logical  way  for  Dr  Salmon  to  use  his 
reason,  and  it  will  lead  to  conclusions  very  different  from 
those  of  his  lectures.  It  is  a  wide  field,  and  a  legitimate 
one,  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  But  to  apply  it 
'  separately  to  pur-^atory,  transubstantiation,  and  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  '  is  to. abuse  it.  Only  the  Church  can  speak 
with  authority  on  such  questions.  These  are  doctrines  that 
cannot  be  proved  as  it  is  proved  that  Augustus  was  Emperor 
of  Rome  or  that  there  is  such  a  country  as  China  ;'  and 
faith  founded  on  such  arguments  will  avail  very  little  for 
Dr.  Salmon  in  the  day  of  his  need.  It  was  not  faith  founded 
on  such  arguments  that  gave  St.  Paul  the  certainty  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  ^  it  was  not  such 
faith  that  enabled  St.  Stephen  to  '  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  '  ;  ^  it 
was  not  such  faith  that  sustained  St.  Laurence  on  the  grid- 
iron, or  that  ever  enabled  anyone  to  '  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow '  our  Divine  Lord.  Such  faith  as  Dr.  Salmon  contem- 
plates can  bring  no  real  consolation  in  this  life,  and  can 
inspire  no  hope  for  the  life  to  come.  Resting  on  an  act  of 
his  own  judgment,  like  his  belief  in  the  exploits  of  Ctesar  or 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  it  does  not  go  outside  the  sphere  of 
mere  reason ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  seems  to  know 
nothing  of  the  elevating,  assuring,  sustaining  character  of 
divine  faith,  and  nothing  of  the  effect  of  grace  on  the  soul. 
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Grace  and  llie  supenialural  are  to  Dr.  Haliiion  uiun'.elligible 
terms.  He  cannot  enter  into  the  views  of  Catholics  regard- 
ing them  ;  he  cannot  understand  the  certainty,  the  peace  of 
soul,  the  '  sweetness  in  believing,'  which  the  gift  of  faith 
brings  to  Catholics.  All  this  he  caricatures,  though  he 
cannot  comprehend  it.  l^y  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of 
young  men  not  overburthened  with  knowledge,  he  may 
secure  an  audience  in  his  class-room  and  the  character  of 
champion  of  Protestantism,  but  he  should  not  forget  that 
these  young  men  have  souls  to  save,  and  that  it  is  only 
divine  faith  can  save  them.  His  references  to  '  the  prayerful 
man  '  and  to  the  Bible  as  a  safeguard  against  Romanism  are 
vague  platitudes.  The  private  jtidgvient  which  he  extols 
used  to  be  the  Protestant  substitute  for  Pope  and  Church  ; 
but 'modern  criticism'  has  killed  it,  and  all  Dr.  Salmon's 
art  cannot  bring  it  back  to  life.  For  the  advocates  of  the 
Bible,  interpreted  by  private  judgment,  the  vital  question 
iwio  is  :  How  much  of  the  Bible  is  left  for  private  judgment 
to  interpret  ?  And  if  Dr.  Salmon  had  given  his  attention 
to  this  question,  his  time  would  have  been  more  usefully  as 
well  as  more  charitably  spent  than  it  is  in  bearing  false 
witness  against  us. 

Dr.  Salmon  was  able  to  give  his  students  the  welcome 
assurance  that  Catholics  were  so  sbatterfd  by  the  logic  of  con- 
troversialists of  his  own  cla.ss  and  calibre  that  new  methods 
of  defence  had  been  recently  resorted  to,  but,  of  course,  with 
no  prospect  of  success.  The  new  defences  are  Newman's 
Theory  of  Development,  and  the  theory  contained  in  his 
Grammar  of  Assent.  Tliese  were,  he  told  them,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  but  have 
failed  to  do  so.  In  his  First  Lecture  Dr.  Salmon  warned  his 
students  not  to  identify  the  statements  of  particular  divines 
with  the  official  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  he 
is  doing  jnst  that  hiaiself  all  through  his  Lectures.  The 
works  namod  are  rppresented  by  him  as  if  they  were  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  system,  essential  to  its  existence. 
That  he  should  have  introduced  them  into  his  argument  at  all, 
shows  how  confidently  he  relied  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  his  audience.    For  surely  Cardinal  Newman  is  not  the 
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Catholic  Church,  and  the  Church  has  not  adopted  the  works 
named,  nor  given  any  official  sanction  to  either  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  she  is  in  no  sense  whatever  responsible  for  them, 
and  whether  the  theories  and  arj^uments  of  the  works  named 
be  sound  or  unsound,  the  Church  is  in  no  way  concerned. 
The  Grammar  of  Assent  is,  as  the  very  name  implies, 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  mental  process  by  which  men 
arrive  at  their  beHefs.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  has  just 
as  much  interest  for  Protestants  as  for  Catholics.  Only  one 
section  of  the  fifth  chapter  has  any  special  interest  for 
Catholics,  and  even  that  section  is  merely  explanatory, 
showing  how  the  philosophical  principles  laid  down  in  the 
previous  chapter  may  be  applied  to  dogmatic  truths.  The 
late  Cardinal  C alien  said  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  that  it 
was  'a  hard  nut  to  crack,'  and  Dr.  Salmon  does  not  seem 
to  have  seriously  attempted  the  operation.  And  after  all 
bis  declamation  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  Catholics  are  in 
no  sense  concerned  with  the  book.    He  says  :  — 

When  Newman's  book  first  came  out  one  could  constantly  see 
traces  of  its  influences  in  Eoman  Catholic  articles  in  magazines 
and  reviews.  Now  it  seems  to  have  dropped  very  much  out 
of  sight,  and  the  highest  Roman  Catliolic  authorities  lay  quite 
a  different  basis  for  their  faith.    (Page  78.) 

The  basis  of  Catholic  faith  has  been  laid  down  not  by 
'  Eoman  Catholic  authorities,'  but  by  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself,  and  considered,  as  an  attempt  to  use  the  Grammar 
of  Assent,  as  a  weapon  against  that  faith,  the  net  result  of 
Dr.  Salmon's  long  lecture  is — nothing.  Let  us  see  how  he 
succeeds  with  the  Essay  on  Development. 

It  is,  he  says,  a  theory  devised  to  cover  our  retreat  before 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Protestant  logic.  '  The  Romish 
champions,  beaten  out  of  the  open  field,  have  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  fortress  of  infallibility'  (page  46).  But  while 
retreating  'the  first  strategic  movement  towards  the  rear 
was  the  doctrine  of  development,  which  has  seriously  modi- 
fied the  old  theory  of  tradition'  (page  31).  It  must  be  owing 
to  his  propensity  to  misrepresent  that  be  substitutes  the 
absurd  expression  '  doctrine  of  development '  for  Newman's 
own  words  '  development  of  doctrine ' ;  but  he  distinctly 
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states  that  it  was  an  invention  to  meet  a  difficulty.  '  The 
starting  of  this  theory,'  he  says,  'exhibits  plainly  the  total 
rout  which  the  champions  of  the  Eomish  Church  experienced 
in  the  battle  they  cattemptcd  to  fight  on  the  field  of  history 
...  it  is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  enable  men  beaten  off 
the  platform  of  history  to  hang  on  to  it  by  the  eyelids.' 
Though  this  extract  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  theory 
was  not  previously  heard  of  be  says,  lower  down,  that  the 
theory  was  not  new,  for  it  was  maintained  by  Mochler  and 
Perrone,  and  even  a  century  earlier  than  their  time. 

But  Newman's  book  had  the  effect  of  making  it  popular  to  an 
extent  it  had  never  been  before,  and  of  causing  its  general  adoption 
by  Romish  advocates,  who  are  now  content  to  exchange  tradition, 
which  their  predecessoi-s  had  made  the  basis  of  their  system,  for 
this  new  foundation  of  development.  (Page  31.)  .  .  .  When 
Newman's  book  appeared  I  looked  with  much  curiosity  to  see 
whether  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  which  he  was  joining  himself 
would  accept  the  defence  made  by  their  new  convert,  the  book 
having  been  written  before  he  had  joined  them  ...  it  seemed  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  old  traditional  theory  of  the  advocates 
of  Rome.'   (Page  33.) 

Later  on  he  says :  '  This  theory  of  development,  so 
fashionahle  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  dropped  into  the 
background'  (page  41).  And  later  on  still,  in  his  Seventh 
Lecture,  he  says  the  theory  '  has  now  become  fashionable ' 
(pige  113).  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  extraordinary 
theory,  or  the  data  given  by  Dr.  Salmon?  It  is  a  new 
theory,  and  an  old  one,  accepted  by  us  and  discarded ;  vital 
to  us,  and  useless  to  us,  and  all,  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  this  inimitable  logician  !  Leaving  to  his  juvenile  contro- 
versialists the  task  of  assimilating  this  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, it  is  quite  sufficient  to  remind  the  Kegius  Professor 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  no  sense  whatever  responsible 
for  the  Essay  on  Development.  It  was  written,  as  Dr.  Salmon 
himself  states,  before  its  author  became  a  Catholic ;  and  if 
the  Doctor  had  looked  at  the  preface  of  the  Essay  he  would 
have  seen  the  following  :  '  His  (the  author's)  first  act  on 
his  conversion  was  to  offer  his  work  for  revision  to  the 
proper  authorities  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  written  and  partly  printed  before  he  was  a 
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Catholic '  (Pref.  p.  x).  This  showshow  little  the  Catholic  Church 
is  concerned  with  the  theory  or  with  the  arguments  of  the 
Essay  ;  and  how  grossly  unfair,  even  to  his  own  students,  is 
the  mass  of  misrepresentation  piled  up  by  Dr.  Salmon,  on  the 
false  assumption  that  the  Church  is  concerned  with  it.  The 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself.  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  on  the  first  Pentecost  is  an 
instance  of  it,  and  so  too  are  the  proofs  and  explanations  of 
doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
early  councils  and  early  fathers,  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  pro- 
pounded it  as  a  formal  theory.  So  far  from  supplanting 
tradition  and  the  fathers,  as  Dr.  Salmon  says  it  does,  it  is  an 
explanation  of  both  ;  and  if  there  be  anything  peculiar  in 
Newman's  theory,  he  is  himself  responsible  as  his  own  words 
testify.  If  Dr.  Salmon  had  given  as  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  earnest  search  for  truth,  as  he  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  calumnies  on  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  himself,  and  for  his 
students  also. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  Development,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  value  of  any  interesting  discovery  which 
Dr.  Salmon  has  made  in  the  history  of  the  theory.  He 
says  :  '  But  more  than  a  century  before  Dr.  Newman's  time 
the  theory  of  Development  had  played  its  part  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  only  then  it  was  the  Protestant 
combatant  who  brought  that  theory  forward,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  who  repudiated  it '  (page  35).  The  allusion  is  to  the 
controversy  between  Bossuet  and  the  Calvinist  Jurieu,  and 
Dr.  Salmon  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  theses  of  his  [Bossuet's]  book  called  the  Hi:itory  of  the 
Variations  of  Lite  Protcslaiit  Churches,  was  that'  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  Church  is  always  the  same,  whereas  Protestants  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  with  themselves.  IBousset  was 
replied  to  by  a  Calvinist  minister  named  Jurieu.  The  line  Jurieu 
took  was  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  tlie  true  is 
always  the  same.  He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  development  in 
its  full  extent,  asserting  that  the  truth  of  God  was  only  known  by 
instalments  Qjrtr  j^arcelles),  that  the  theology  of  the  fathers  was 
imperfect  and  fluctuating,  and  that  Christian  theology  has  been 
constantly  going  on  towards  perfection.  I^e  illustrated  his  theory 
by  examples  of  important  doctrines,  concerning  which  he  alleged 
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the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  to  have  been  defective  or 
uncertain,  of  which  it  is  enough  here  to  quote  that  he  dechircd  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  though  of  the  last  importance,  and 
essential  to  Christianity,  renuiinod  as  every  one  knows  undeveloped 
(in/ornie)  down  t^)  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  and  even  down  to  that 
of  Constantinople.    (Pages  35,  36.) 

And  Dr.  Salmon  adds  that  even  '  the  Jesuit  Petavius 
had  .  .  .  made  very  similar  assertions  concerning  the 
immaturity  of  the  teaching  of  the  early  fathers'  (page  86). 
And  his  conclusion  is  this  :  '  It  seems  then  a  very  serious 
matter  if  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Koman  Church  have 
now  to  own  that  in  the  main  point  at  issue  between  Bossuet 
and  Jurieu,  the  Calviuist  minister  was  in  the  right,  and 
their  own  champion  in  the  wrong  '  (page  37).  According  to 
Dr.  Salmon  then  Bossuet  repudiated  the  development  of 
doctrine  in  the  sense  in  which  Catholics  now  admit  it,  while 
Jurieu  maintained  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  we  now 
hold  it ;  and  moreover  the  leirned  Jesuit  Petavius  agreed 
with  Jurieu.  Neither  of  these  statements  has  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  Dr.  Salmon  says  he  has  taken  from 
Bossuet's  Premier  Avertissement  aux  Protestans.  They  are 
not  taken  from  the  Premier  Avertissejnent  for  they  are  not 
contained  in  it  ;  on  the  contrary  it  supplies  conclusive 
evidence  to  contradict  each  of  these  statements.  Bossuet 
addressing  Protestants  in  the  third  section  of  the  Avertisse- 
ment says  :  '  What  your  minister  regards  as  intolerable  is, 
that  I  should  dare  to  state  that  the  faith  does  not  change 
in  the  true  Church,  and  that  the  truth  coming  from  God 
was  perfect  from  the  first.'  Now  Bossuet  immediately 
explains  what  he  means  by  this  statement,  for  he  immedi- 
ately quotes  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  in  confirmation  of  it  :  — 

The  Church  of  Christ,  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  truths 
committed  to  her  care,  never  changes  anything  in  them  ;  she 
takes  nothing  away;  she  adds  nothing;  she  rejects  nothing 
necessary  ;  she  takes  up  nothing  superfluous,  ller  wliole  care  is 
to  explain  those  truths  that  were  originally  committed  to  her,  to 
coniiim  those  that  have  been  sufFicicntly  explained,  to  guard 
those  that  have  been  defined  and  confirmed,  and  to  transmit  to 
posterity  in  writings  those  things  that  slic  received  from  the 
fathers  by  tradition.  (Sec.  4.) 

And  having  thus  defined  bis  own  teaching  Bossuet 
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lays  down,  in  Sec.  5,  that  his  proposition  which  the 
minister  thought  so  strange  is  exactly  that  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  and  he  adds :  '  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
that  father  to  establish  the  same  truth  which  I  have  laid 
down  as  a  foundation,  buit  he  even  establishes  it  by  the 
very  same  principle,  }iamely,  that  the  truth  coming  from 
God  was  perfect  from  the  first '  (Sec.  5)  ;  and  he  then 
quotes  St.  Vincent  as  saying  :  — 

I  cannot  sufticiently  express  my  surprise,  how  roan  are  so 
proud,  so  blind,  so  impious,  so  carried  away  by  error,  that  not 
content  with  the  rule  of  faith,  once  given  to  the  faithful,  and 
handed  down  from  those  who  went  before,  they  are  every  day 
looking  for  novelties,  and  are  daily  seeking  to  add,  to  change,  or 
take  away  something  from  religion,  as  if  it  was  not  a  heavenly 
truth,  which  once  revealed  is  sufficient,  but  only  a  human  institu- 
tion, which  can  only  come  to  perfection  by  continual  changing,  or 
more  correctly,  by  every  day  finding  out  some  defect  (Sec.  5.) 

And  still  quoting  St.  Vincent,  Bossuet  adds  : — 

But  in  order  the  better  to  understand  the  sentiments  of 
St.  Vincent  we  must  look  at  his  proof.  And  the  proof  of  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  doctrine  is  St.  Paul's  exhortation 
to  Timothy  :  '  Oh,  Timothy,  guard  the  deposit  '  ;  that  is,  as  he 
explains  it,  not  what  you  have  yourself  discovered,  but  what  has 
been  entrusted  to  you,  what  you  have  received  from  others,  and 
not  at  all  what  you  might  have  invented  yourself.    (Sec.  5.) 

From  Bossuet's  own  words,  therefore,  in  the  Avertisne- 
ment,  relied  on  by  Dr.  Salmon,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  bis 
teaching  as  to  the  unchangeable  character  of  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  explanation  of  doctrines  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  teaching  Church,  is  the  same  as  Catholic 
theologians  have  always  held  and  taught.  It  is  the  teaching 
given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy,  inculcated  by 
St.  Vincent  in  the  beautiful  language  already  quoted  from 
him,  and  reiterated  in  St.  Vincent's  own  words  in  the  acts 
of  theVatican  Council.  Dr.  Salmon  professes  to  have  read 
the  Avertissement,  and  he  gives  in  his  own  book  the  acts  of 
the  Vatican,  and  he  does  not  see  how  they  agree  in  this 
matter. 

All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 
The  character  given  of  Jurieu  by  his  co-religionist  and 
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conleaiporary  Bayle,  would  uot  lead  one  to  attach  much 
importance  to  his  views  on  theology,  or  indeed  on  any  other 
subject.  His  views  on  Developvient  Dr.  Salmon  professes  to 
have  taken  from  Bossuet's  Avertissement,  and  Dr.  Salmon's 
contention  is,  that  our  theory  now  was  Jurieu's  theory  then, 
and  that  it  seems  a  very  serious  matter  if  '  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  Koman  Cbiu'ch  have  now  to  own  .... 
that  the  Calvinist  minister  was  in  the  right,  and  their  own 
champion  in  the  wrong  '  (page  87).  Now,  when  we  refer  to 
the  Avertissement,  from  which  Dr.  Salmon  has  taken  his 
information,  we  find  Jurieu's  theory  of  Development  de- 
scribed by  Bossuet  as  follows  :  '  It  may  be  alleged  that  the 
changes  were  only  verbal  in  the  terms,  and  that  in  reality 
the  Church's  belief  was  always  the  same.    But  this  is 
not  true  ...  for  the  way  in  which  we  have  seen  that 
the  ancients  speak  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
of  His  inequality  with  the  Father,  convey  impressions  very 
false  and  very  different  from  ours.'  (Sec.  6.)    Again  from 
Sec  8  we  learn  that  according  to  Jurieu  the  early  Christians 
did  not  believe  that  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
eternal,  and  consequently  did  not  believe  that  the  Trinity 
was  from  eternity.   Again  in  Sec.  9  we  are  told  that  accord- 
ing to  Jurieu  the  early  Christians  did  not  believe  that  God 
was  immutable.    In  Sec.  10  we  are  told  that  according  to 
Jurieu  the  first  Christians  believed  that  the  Divine  Persons 
were  not  equal,  and  from  Sec.  13  we  learn  that,  according 
to  Jurieu,  the  early  Christians  did  not  know  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation.    It  is  needless  to  quote  any  further  the 
blasphemies  of  this  man.   It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  Jurieu  really  held  these  blasphemies,  though  Bossuet 
convicts  him  out  of  his  owia  mouth.    Such  at  all  events 
is  the  theory  of  Jurieu  from  the  very  text  which  Dr.  Salmon 
professes  to  have  quoted.    According  to  Jurieu  the  early 
Christians  were  not  only  ignorant  of  true  doctrines,  but 
they  held  for  at  least  three  centuries  doctrines  that  were 
blasphemous,  and  subversive  of  all  true  faith,  and  that  from 
this  mass  of  blasphemous   error   truth   gradually  [par 
parcelles)  came  forth.    And  with  this  text  and  proof  before 
hira  Dr.  Salmon  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  students  that 
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Jurieu's  position  then  was  the  Catholic  position  now,  and 
that  '  in  Newman's  Essay  on  Development  everything  that 
had  been  said  by  Jurieu  and  by  Petavius  ...  is  said  again, 
and  said  more  strongly  '  (page  37). 

And  what  has  Petavius  done  that  he  should  be  classed 
with  such  a  person  as  Jurieu  V    Surely  his  character  as  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  the  great  Jesuit  Order,  should  have  made  even 
Dr.  Salmon  hesitate  to  link  him  with  such  an  ignorant 
fanatic.    But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  charge 
against  Petavius  is  that  the  very  text  on  which  the  charge  is 
grounded  proves  it  to  be  utterly  and  entirely  false — is  simply 
a  formal  refutation  of  the  charge.    Again  Dr.  Salmon  takes 
his  information  from  the  Avertissement,  and  the  only  refer- 
ence to  Petavius  is  in  Sec.  28,  in  which  Bossuet  undertakes 
to  prove  'that  the  passage  of  Petavius  quoted  by  Jurieu, 
states  the  direct  contradiction  of  what  that  minister  attributes 
to  him.'    And  Bossuet  proves  his  assertion  conclusively  from 
the  text  of  Petavius.  There  was  question  only  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  Bossuet  shows  that  according  to  Petavius 
all  the  fathers  agree  as  to  the  mystery,  though  they  some- 
times differ  as  to  the  manner  of  explaining  certain  things 
connected  with  it.    In  the  less  important  matters  some  few, 
very  few,  have  erred.    Some  have  spoken  inaccurately  but 
the  great  multitude  of  the  fathers  have  been  as  accurate 
in  their  language  as  they  were  orthodox  in  their  faith.  This, 
according  to  Bossuet,  is  the  teaching  of  Petavius,  and  anyone 
who  consults  Petavius  himself  will  find  Bossuet's  statement 
quite  correct.   The  text  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  Petavius'  works,  c.  1,  n.  10  and  12  of 
Zachary's  edition,  Venice,  1757.     Now,  though  Petavius 
directly  contradicts  Jurieu,  Dr.  Salmon  declares  that  they 
agree,  and  by  some  clever  mental  process  he  finds  that 
Newman  agrees  with  both.    In  proof  of  this  he  says  that 
'  Newman   begins  by   owning   the   unserviceableness  of 
St.  Vincent's  maxim  "  quod  semper  "  '  (page  87).  Dr.  Salmon 
himself  has  made  the  same  admission  at  page  270.   He  adds 
that  Newman  '  confesses  that  is  impossible  by  means  of 
this  maxim  (unless  indeed  a  very  forced  interpretation  be 
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put  on  it)  to  establir3h  the  articles  of  Pope  Pius'  creed  .  .  . 
impossible  to  show  that  these  articles  are  any  part  of  the 
faith  of  the  Early  Church"  (page  37).  Dr.  Salmon  is  here  fully 
availing  himself  of  his  '  advantage  in  addressing  an  audience 
all  one  way  of  thinking,'  and  thus  ho  h  lead  again  to 
attribute  to  Newman  a  statement  that  has  no  foundation  in 
his  text.  Newman  says  nothing  of  what  is  attributed  to  him 
liere.  In  speaking  of  St.  Vincent's  maxim,  Newman  says 
that  an  unfair  interpretation  is  put  on  the  maxim  by 
Protestants  in  order  to  make  a  case  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  for  this  unfair  interpretation  Protestants 
themselves  suffer. 

It  admits  [Newman  says]  of  being  interpreted  in  one  of  two 
way3  :  if  it  be  narrowed  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the 
Catholicity  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius,  it  becomes  also  an  objection 
to  the  Athanasian  ;  and  if  it  be  relaxed  to  admit  the  doctrines 
retained  by  the  English  Church,  it  no  longer  excludes  certain 
doctrines  of  Kome  which  that  Church  denies.  It  cannot  at  once 
condemn  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bernard,  and  defend  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Gregory  Naziauzen.' 

And  Newman  adds  :•- 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  I  impugn  the  oi'thodoxy 
of  the  early  divines,  or  the  cogency  of  their  testimony  among  fair 
inquirers  :  but  I  am  trying  them  by  that  unfair  interpretation  of 
Viucentius  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  him  available 
against  the  Church  of  Kome.'* 

This  is  Cardinal  Newman's  real  view  as  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  very  different  from  the  view  attributed 
to  him  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  case  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  And  it  is  for  this  same  object  that 
l-Jossuet  and  Jurieu  and  Petavius  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
to  make  them  available  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
attempt,  however,  is  a  miserable  failure.  In  fact,  no  one 
can  read  the  Avertissement,  and  read  Dr.  Salmon's  para- 
phrase of  it,  without  feeling — well,  that  the  Doctor  is  a 
very  imaginative  person,  that  he  has  a  rather  clever  way  of 
manipulating  his  authorities,  that  he  is  a  sort  of  mesraeriscr 
who  can  make  his  media  say  precisely  what  he  wants  them 
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to  say.  His  aim  is,  he  says,  not  victory,  but  truth  :  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  way  of 
telling  the  truth.  His  manner  of  carrying  on  the  '  Con- 
troversy with  Rome  '  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  time 
honoured  traditions  of  Trinity  College ;  and  the  College  is, 
indeed,  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  regius 
professor  who  has  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology, 
and  such  a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth. 

ITo  b4  continued.]  J  •  MURPHY. 


THE  TRIALS    OF  SOME   IRISH  MISSIONARIES 

III. 

THE  facts  contained  in  the  present  paper  are  similar  to 
those  already  submitted  to  the  reader  in  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  I.  E.  Record  of  May  and  June,  1899. 
They  throw  a  still  clearer  light  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
Ireland  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  illustrate  certain  general 
assertions  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself 
in  my  narrative  of  the  Irish  Discalced  Carmelites.  A. 
series  of  MS.  notes  on  various  Chapters  General  of  the 
Order, ^  written  principally  in  Italian,  furnish  these  facts, 
most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  collected  by  one  of  the 
Irish  fathers  before  the  year  1650,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
the  compilation  of  a  history  of  'St.  Patrick's  Pro^nnce.'  If 
we  had  nothing  else  to  be  grateful  for,  the  notes  now  at 
our  disposal  add  a  number  of  new  names  to  the  sadly  in- 
complete obituary  of  those  Irish  missionaries,  whose  further 
trials  are,  however,  of  quite  an  absorbing  interest. 

The  name  of  Father  Paul-Simon  has  frequently  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Teresian 
Carmelites  in  Ireland.  We  are  told  that  his  great  solici- 
tude for  the  success  of  the  Irish  mission  was  due  to  the 


^  For  thfi  traiisciipfc  of  whick  I  am  indebted  to  Father  Alphonsus,  O.D.C., 
Ypres,  and  to  tlie  Rev.  Benedict  Zimmerman,  O.D  C,  London. 
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spirit  of  fervent  zeal  which  he  had  noticed  among  the  young 
students  from  this  country  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  college  of  the  Order  at  Louvain.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  these  future  missioners  was  Brother  Matthew  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  native  of  the  County  Galway, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Challoner  and  Catherine  Ward.  He  had 
been  professed  at  Brussels  on  the  10th  of  December,  1617  ; 
but  just  as  he  was  giving  evidence  of  very  great  talents  it 
was  discovered  that  he  suffered  from  an  infirmity  which 
would  prevent  his  ordination  eventually.  And  the  grievous 
trial  of  his  life,  borne  v/ith  exemplary  sweetness  and 
patience,  was  to  see  his  eager  young  companions  leave  for 
their  native  land,  where  they  should  be  daily  exposed  to 
perils,  privations, and  hardships  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth. 
Brother  Matthew  died  at  Louvain  on  the  17th  of  December, 
16.37,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  too  humble,  of 
course,  so  much  as  to  dream  that  after  several  centuries 
Ireland  would  proudly  number  him  among  her  zealous 
missionaries. 

The  need  of  financial  resources  was  the  principal  hindrance 
to  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  plan  which  Father 
Paul-Simon  had  proposed  to  the  Superiors-General  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  mission.  But  when  he  explained  all 
that  he  had  heard  in  Belgium  concerning  the  charity  and 
devotedness  of  the  faithful  of  Ireland,  and.  above  all,  their 
pitiful  longing  for  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  other 
difficulties  did  not  appear  insurmountable  ;  and  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  transport  of  joy  with  which  Fathers 
Edward  of  the  Kings,  and  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus,  received 
the  glad  tidings  of  their  having  been  choseiifor  those  arduous 
duties  likely  to  entail  the  sacrifice  of  their  very  lives.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year 
1625,  that  they  reached  the  city  of  Dublin.  Little  had  either 
of  them  thought,  when  visiting  the  various  Carmelite 
monasteries  which  afforded  thera  welcome  hospitality  on 
their  tedious  journey,  throujjh  Flanders,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  these  houses  should  no  longer  exist,  while  the 
mission  which  they  themselves  were  about  to  inaugurate  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  should  have  developed  into  a  most 
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flourishing  Province  of  their  Order.  Theymay  have  seen  and 
admired  the  picture  of  '  St.  Teresa  in  Prayer,'  which  Eubens 
had  recently  painted  for  one  of  the  Carmelite  churches,  and 
w^hich,  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Antwerp,  cannot 
fail  to  remind  those  interested  in  the  history  of  '  Carmel  in 
Ireland '  of  what  the  Irish  Teresian  friars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  willing  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  the  Faith. 

We   find  that  a  Decree  of  the  General  Chapter  of 
1626  provided  for  the  foundation      a  college  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  education  of  both  Irish  and  English  subjects. 
This  house  was  to  have  been  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Father- General  himself.    However,  the  extraordinary 
success  already  attending  the  efforts  of  Fathers  Edward  and  I 
Paul,  showed  that  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  \ 
project  might  be  deferred  pending  further  developments.  For  I 
in  this  same  Chapter  it  transpired  that  the  two  religious  had  i 
actually  opened  a  little  friary  and  chapel  in  Dublin,  and  now  j 
sought  permission  to  enlarge  the  buildings,  having  received  I 
every  encouragement  from  the  Catholic  citizens,  and  not 
being  yet  molested  in  any  way  by  the  authorities.  Not  alone 
were  the  fathers  of  the  Chapter  delighted  to  grant  all  the 
requests  which  had  been  made  ;  but  decided,  moreover,  on 
sending  Father  Columbanus  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Father  Patrick  of  St.  James,  and  Brother  Fortunatus  of 
St.  Anne— a  studeut  who  had  completed  his  theological 
course,  but  was  yet  too  young  for  ordination— to  assist  in 
the  good  work  thus  happily  begun.    Difficult  as  it  was  to 
communicate  with  Rome  in  those  da3's,  the  Irish  fathers 
kept  their  Superiors-General  well  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  mission ;  and  later  on  a  formal  account  of  the  mode  1 
of  life  led  by  that  first  little  community  of  Discalced 
Carmelites  ni  Ireland  was  forwarded  for  the  approval  and 
blessing  of  tliose  who  had  the  welfare  of  their  brethren  in 
this  remote  coaniry  very  dearly  at  heart.    Part  of  this 
edifying  documsnt  is  still  extant ;  and  somewhat  lengthy  ! 
allusion  to  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

Tbe  chief  object  of  Fathers  Edward  and  Paul  in  coming 
to  Dublin  was  merely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  toleration 
supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  Catholics  under  King  Charles  I. ; 
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their  most  sanguine  hope  being  to  rent  a  small  house  in 
the  city  where  they  could  say  Mass  and  recite  the  Divine 
Office  before  engaging  in  their  missionary  duties  among  the 
people.  But  no  sooner  had  their  arrival  become  known,  than 
the  faithful  took  it  for  granted  that  they  might  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  room  used  by  the  friars  as  an  oratory. 
This  led  m  a  very  short  time  to  the  necessity  of  making 
that  petition  to  the  General  Chapter.  Having  celebrated 
the  Sacred  Mysteries  each  morning,  and  fulfilled  their 
obligations  in  choir,  the  fathers  attended  for  hours  at 
a  time  in  the  confessional,  and  frequently  preached  during 
the  week  as  well  as  on  Sundays  and  festivals;  in  fact,  when- 
ever a  favourable  opportunity  offered  to  instruct  and  edify 
the  people.  ]3oth  Father  Edward  and  Father  Paul  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  special  talent  for  moving  their  audience  to 
remorse  and  fervour,  the  latter  priest  often  selecting  as  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  the  Truths  of  Religion,  which  he 
explained  briefly  and  convincingly,  and  in  such  wise  that 
the  faithful  might  see  for  themselves  how  easily  the  absurd 
errors  of  that  age  could  be  forcibly  refuted.  Moreover,  a 
pious  meditation — usually  from  the  works  of  Lewis  De 
Granada ' — was  read  for  a  number  of  people  who  visited 
the  little  church  every  day  at  noon,  desiring  to  spend  sojne 
time  in  mental  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament-  So 
much  profit  was  derived  from  this  excellent  practice  that 
the  fathers  are  said  to  have  positively  worked  wonders  in 
the  spiritual  way,  keeping  always  to  the  solid  principles  of 
mysticism  laid  down  in  the  v/ritings  of  St.  Teresa,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  Venerable  John  of  Jesus  Mary.  As 
for  their  own  advancement  in  virtue,  the  religious  observed 
the  rigid  rule  of  their  Order  just  as  fervently  as  if  they  had 
no  missionary  lal)ours  on  hand,  knowing  this  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  arriving  ultimately  at  perfection. 

It  was  not  long  until  that  humble  retreat  became  a 
favourite  place  of  devotion  in  Dublin,  being  known  among 
the  Catholics  as  the  Chapel  of  '  Our  Lady,  the  Vanquisher 
of  all  Heresy,'  because  of  the  great  zeal  of  the  friars  in 


'  \\  Lose  admirable  treatise,  entitled Memorml  of  a  Chrintian  Life,  was 
edited,  in  Euglidh,  by  Father  L'Estrange,  O.D.C.,  early  in  the  last  century. 
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proving  the  brown  scapular  to  be  a  special  shield  given  to 
protect  the  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  time  of  danger. 
We  are  told  that  many  pious  young  men — sons  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  citizens — applied  for  admission  to  the  austere 
Order  of  Carmel ;  but  just  then  there  was  very  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  sending  postulants  abroad  for  their 
noviceship  and  education.  Still,  in  some  instances,  Fathers 
Edward  and  Paul  did  assume  the  risk  even  as  early  as  the 
year  1626 ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  two  of  those  fervent 
aspirants  became  most  successful  missionaries  in  Ireland, 
and  were  well  known  as  Father  Angelus  of  St.  Teresa 
and  Father  Joseph  of  St.  Mary, 

The  fame  of  this  poor  friary  in  Cook-street  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  leading  Protestants  of 
Dublin,  who,  visiting  the  place  through  curiosity,  stood 
amazed  at  what  they  saw,  and  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
mortified  lives  of  the  religious,  evidence  of  which  appeared 
on  every  side.  Among  their  more  distinguished  visitors,  the 
friars  received  the  Viceroy  himself,  who  was  equally  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  Fathers  Edward  and 
Paul ;  and  on  another  occasion  his  secretary — Calisorth  (?) 
— called  unexpectedly  when  passing  near  the  monastery, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  religious  to  the 
refectory.  Of  course  the  favour  was  most  willingly  granted, 
and  so  profoundly  edified  and  touched  was  that  gentleman 
by  his  strange  experience — the  reading  happened  to  be  on 
the  General  Judgment — that  he  was  unable  to  speak  when 
leaving.  He  generously  contributed  to  the  fund  for  improve- 
ments in  the  church  and  friary,  and  sometime  afterwards  he 
sent  a  present  of  fine  fish  to  the  fathers  in  acknowledgment, 
he  said,  of  their  goodness  to  him  on  the  day  he  had  the 
privilege  of  being  their  guest.  The  Castle  officials  were  not 
always  so  kindly  disposed  to  the  Carmelites  of  Cook-street, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  explained.^ 

In  the  same  narrative  mention  is  made  of  the  fervour  of 
the  novices  received  into  the  Order  at  Dublin.  Not  alone 
were  they  most  diligent  in  the  Regular  Observance,  and 
devoted  to  prayer  and  mortification — exercising  themselves 


1  Carmcl  in  Ireland ,  p.  4D. 
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unceasingly  in  the  presence  of  God  and  holy  Obedience — 
but,  from  the  very  beginning,  were  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  missionary  duties 
they  might  happily  be  called  upon  (as  some  of  them  actually 
were)  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  Faith.  The  first  of 
all — as  we  learn  from  another  source — to  take  the  brown 
habit  of  Carrael  in  his  native  land  was  a  young  man  known 
in  religion  a-s  Brother  James  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
He  was  member  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Irish  family,  his 
parents  being  exemplary  Catholics  and  extremely  careful  in 
the  education  of  their  son,  whose  after-career  so  fully  repaid 
their  anxious  love.  Owing  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
risk  of  sending  postulants  abroad,  the  Discalced  Carmelites 
of  Dublin  obtained  permission  to  profess  their  own  subjects 
as  early  as  the  year  1627,  the  date  of  Brother  James's 
canonical  reception.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  age.  During  his  noviceship  he  gave  much  edification 
to  the  other  members  of  the  community,  by  this  time  quite 
numerous  ;  and,  as  a  student,  soon  proved  that  he  was 
gifted  with  extraordinary  abilities.  He  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  Irish  Province  almost  immediately  after 
his  ordination,  and  taught  with  great  success  until  he  was 
driven  into  exile  by  the  Puritans.  But  his  renown  had 
already  extended  to  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  teach  both  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  the 
coll'^ge  of  tbe  Order  at  Malta.  Later  on  he  was  called  to 
Kome  to  train  the  students  at  S.  Maria  dell  a  Vittoria  in  the 
art  of  Polemics  :  a  position  deemed  of  gravest  responsibility 
at  the  time  ;  but  for  which  Father  James  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  well  qualified  in  every  respect.  He  died 
there  in  the  year  1G48  to  the  great  regret  of  the  entire 
Order ;  more  especially,  of  course,  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
brethren  on  the  Irish  mission. 

From  the  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter,  held  during  the 
month  of  May,  1629,  we  learn  that  the  newly-elected 
Superior-General,  Father  Ferdinand  of  St  Mary,  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  those  under  his 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland.  Their  zeal  had  produced  much  fruit 
by  this  time,  not  only  among  the  faithful  of  Dublin,  but 
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throughout  the  entire  countrj^  The  various  requests  made 
to  this  Chapter  by  the  Irish  fathers  were  readily  granted  ; 
amongst  other  things,  Father  Edward  of  the  Kings  was 
most  anxious  for  the  foundation  of  another  house,  wherein 
those  who  had  been  recently  professed  could  be  educated 
for  the  priesthood.  There  were  now  twenty-five  members 
in  the  community  at  Dublin,  and  all  the  exercises  of  the 
strict  Observance — such  as  rising  at  midnight  for  the 
recital  of  the  Divine  Office — were  carried  out  most  fervently, 
the  rehgiousnot  availing  themselves  of  the  usual  missionary 
dispensations.  Particular  mention  was  made  of  their  zeal 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  the 
younger  friars  eagerly  waiting  to  emulate  the  edifying 
example  of  Fathers  Edward  and  Paul.  But  as  very  few  of 
them  were  yet  priests,  and  since  the  labours  of  the  mission 
continued  to  increase,  when  the  General  Chapter  next 
assembled  (a.d.,  1632),  it  was  decided  to  send  the  Irish 
fathers  some  further  assistance  *  to  combat  error ' — par- 
ticularly as  Father  Edward  of  the  Kings  had  in  the 
meantime  died — by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  services  of 
a  young  religious  who  had  just  completed  his  studies  in 
Belgium.  This  was  Father  Malachy  of  Jesus,  whose  career 
was  very  eventful  and  of  great  profit  to  the  Irish  Church. 

Father  Malachy  was  a  native  of  the  county  Louth,  and 
was  only  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  A.D.,  1641.  He  had  been  educated  in  Flanders, 
because  of  the  persecution  against  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1622  became  a  Discalced  Carmelite,  Pious  and 
studious,  he  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  both  as  a  novice 
and  as  a  collegian,  and  on  coming  to  Dublin  he  made 
many  converts,  one  of  whom  was  the  Protestant  Dean  of 
Kildare — the  then  President  of  Trinity  College — a  man  of 
very  great  personal  influence  in  Ireland.  Naturally  this 
excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  heretics  ;  so  that  we 
are  not  surprised  on  finding  Father  Malachy's  name 
in  a  list  of  Irish  exiles,  about  which  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak.  Banishment  proved  martyrdom  in  his 
case,  so  terrible  were  the  hardships  the  out-lawed  friars  had 
to  endure  before  they  were  driven  from  the  country. 
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A  touching  incident  occurred  at  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  year  1635,  which  gives  a  still  further  insight  into  some 
of  the  minor  trials  our  missionaries  were  called  upon  to  bear. 
Two  fathers  from  Ireland  had  undertaken  the  long  and 
dangerous  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to  assist  at  that  Chapter 
as  representatives  of  their  province.  They  were  Father 
Antony  of  St.  Mary,  the  Vicar-Provincial,  and  Father 
Onufrius  of  St.  Angelus,^  who  acted  as  Procurator  of  the 
mission.  Their  presence  there  implied  not  only  the  desire 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Irish  communities  in  every 
way,  but  chiefly  to  testify  to  their  filial  obedience  to  the 
Superior-General  of  the  Order.  Father  Onuphrius,  who 
was  born  at  St.  Omer  in  the  year  1600,  had  held  responsible 
positions  in  various  monasteries  in  Belgium  and  France,  and 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Irish  mission  for  a 
very  long  time,  seemed  most  fitted  for  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  as  he  had  recently  concluded  the  canonical  visita- 
tion in  Ireland.  However,  on  presenting  their  '  letters 
patent  '  to  the  Chapter  (a  formality  most  strictly  insisted 
upon  by  the  Constitutions),  it  was  found  that  the  other  Irish 
fathers  had  omitted  to  sign  these  important  documents 
for  their  representatives  ;  and,  consequently,  neither  Father 
Antony  nor  Father  Onuphrius  could  assist  at  the  various 
sessions,  for  the  Superiors-General  were  unable  to  remedy 
the  omission,  although  all  knew  that  it  happened  through 
inadvertence.  Even  an  effort  was  made  to  admit  at  least 
one  of  the  fathers  in  virtue  of  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation (Propaganda),  a.d.  1668,  which  required  one  or  two 
religious  from  each  mission  to  attend  the  General  Chapter 
every  six  years.  But  both  Father  Antony  and  Father 
Onuphrius  earnestly  requested  that  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
Order  should  not  be  delayed  on  their  account  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  write  of  the  result :  the  several  petitions  of  the 
Irisli  fathers  were  granted  unanimously,  and  special  reference 
was  made  to  the  edifying  submission  and  humility  of  their 
Vicar-Provincial  and  of  the  Procurator  of  the  mission.  The 
foundation  of  the   new   friaries  was  formally  confirmed, 


*  luteudcJ  for  '  Father  Onuphi'iud  of  St.  James,'  evidently. 
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Father  Onuphrius  himself,  who  appears  to  have  been 
affiliated  to  the  Irish  Province  for  the  time  being,  was 
elected  first  prior  of  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Monastery  at 
Athboy.  Father  Fortunatus  of  St.  Anne  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  house  recently  established  at  Kinsale,  pending 
the  election  of  a  prior  and  sub-prior  (as  the  Constitutions 
prescribe)  after  the  community  had  been  duly  formed  there. 
All  that  had  been  already  done  regarding  the  novitiate  in 
Dublin  and  the  college  at  Drogheda  was  likewise  cordially 
approved  of  by  this  Chapter  ;  and  as  two  young  priests — 
Father  Cyril  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Father  Christopher  of 
St.  Matthew — had  lately  finished  their  studies  in  Kome,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  send  them  back  to  Ireland  imme- 
diately, where  they  would  be  of  so  much  assistance,  seeing 
how  fervent  their  lives  bad  been  during  their  college  course. 
The  Irish  fathers  were  deeply  grateful  for  this  and  for  the 
many  other  favours  which  they  had  received  ;  but,  above 
all,  for  the  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  Province 
thus  manifested  by  their  Superiors-General. 

Father  Onuphrius  again  represented  the  Teresian  Carmel- 
ites of  Ireland  in  the  General  Chapter  of  1638.  Marvellous 
as  had  been  the  progress  of  the  mission  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  we  learn  that  the  religious  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  suspense,  so  uncertain  was  the  toleration  shown 
to  Irish  Eoman  Catholics.  Hence,  although  the  petition 
forwarded  by  the  Teresian  Carmelites,  for  the  canonical 
erection  of  the  monasteries  of  their  Order  in  this  country 
into  a  province,  was  readily  granted,  the  Chapter  suggested 
that  the  Decree  should  not  be  executed  until  such  time  as  the 
attitude  of  the  King's  enemies  had  become  less  threatening ; 
their  power  at  that  particular  time  being  very  great.  Still 
the  Irish  fathers,  being  allowed  to  act  on  their  own  discretion 
in  this  matter,  did  not  hesitate  to  elect  their  first  Provincial 
and  his  assistants,  now  formally  placing  the  new  province 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Patrick.  As  the  English  mission 
was  then  in  urgent  need  of  priests,  the  General  —Father  Philip 
of  St.  James — decided  on  sending  Father  John  Baptist  of 
Carmel  (anEnglishman  who  had  becomeaDiscalced Carmelite 
in  Ireland)  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  faithful 
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there  ;  and  from  the  year  1639,  the  Catholics  of  Warwick- 
shire and  Somerset,  especially,  derived  great  profit  from  the 
zeal  of  this  religious,  who  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
career  was  called  upon  to  suffer  much  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  next  General  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  held  in  the 
year  1641,  at  which  the  recently  elected  Irish  Provincial, 
Father  Patrick  of  St.  James,  and  his  companions,  Fathers 
Malachy  of  Jesus  and  Simon  of  St.  Teresa,  assisted  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Teresian  Carmelites  of  Ireland.  The  Decree 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  St.  Patrick's  Province  was 
now  confirmed ;  nevertheless.  Father  Patrick  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  novitiate  for  Irish  subjects  opened 
somewhere  on  the  Continent ;  so  that  thenceforth  the  young 
religious  might  be  professed  in  security.  Such  was  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  that  a  persecution  seemed 
daily  imminent ;  and  for  this  reason  the  noatter  before  the 
Chapter  was  considered  all  the  more  pressing ;  although 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Irish 
Fathers  themselves  felt  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
project  so  frequently  proposed  would  admit  of  no  alternative. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  La  Eochelle 
would  suit  this  purpose  admirably,  in  the  almost  certain 
event  of  its  being  restored  to  the  Order  by  King  Louis  XIII. 
— to  the  joy  of  that  monarch's  Catholic  subjects,  if  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Huguenot  rebels.  Father  Patrick's  request 
was  ably  supported  by  the  Superior  of  the  newly-established 
Province  of  Aquitaine,  who  said  that  deliberation  could 
hardly  be  necessary  on  what  concerned  so  intimately  the 
salvation  of  many  souls  ;  and  which  must  needs  redound 
greatly  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  rather  a  privilege  for 
them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  any  way 
in  a  work  so  holy,  for  which  their  brethren  in  Ireland  were 
prepared  not  only  to  strive  zealously,  but  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  The  petition  was  granted  most  willingly; 
but  when  the  Irish  fathers  should  secure  possession  of  that 
monastery  at  La  liochelle,  it  was  to  serve  both  as  a  Novitiate 
and  a  House  of  Studies,  with  a  community  not  exceeding 
forty  professed  religious. 

The  fathers  assembled  in  the  General  Chapter  of  1641 
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were,  moreover,  much  edified  by  the  success  of  the  members 
of  the  Order  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  many  diffi- 
culties and  trials  attending  their  missionary  labours.  A 
thrilling  narrative  of  what  he  himself  had  witnessed  while  at 
Ardee  was  furnished  by  Father  Columbanus  of  St.  Michael. 
He  had  been  sent  thither,  when  only  a  deacon,  to  accompany 
Father  Victor  of  St.  Michael,  whom  Father  Simon,  the 
Vicar-Provincial,  had  directed  to  prepare  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Carmelite  monastery  there  for  a  community  of  the 
Teresian  faiars,  (ad.  1639).  Father  Victor  was  still  a 
student  in  Kome  in  the  year  1634 ;  and  to  Father  Columbanus 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  St.  Patrick's  Province  which,  at 
present,  are  happily  extant.  Neither  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  success  of  the  Irish  Discalced  Carmelites  at  this  epoch 
confined  to  the  Order  solely.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Sacred  Congregation  signified  approval  of  their  zeal  by 
granting  them  various  favours,  particularly  the  privilege  of 
founding  monasteries  even  when  the  ordinances  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
religious  in  each  community,  could  not  be  observed.  This 
important  concession  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1641.  On  the  18th  of  May  that 
same  year  another  Decree,  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Discalced 
Carmehtes,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Cardinal  Baberini, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  whose  most 
special  consideration  these  religious  were  commended  lest 
they  should  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sacred  ministry.  It  appears  that  the  Teresian  friars 
met  with  much  trouble  the  preceding  year  (a.d.  1640)  while 
establishing  their  claim  to  certain  monasteries,  a  matter  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  again  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative.  However,  their  own  trials  could  not 
hinder  them,  apparently,  offering  a  practical  proof  of 
sympathy  to  their  brethren  then  struggling  on  the  English 
mission.  Father  Joseph  of  St.  Mary  (Kev.  Nicholas  Rider), 
born  in  Dubhn,  of  English  parents,  about  the  year  1600, 


1  Writteu  '  Mii  luiel  of  St.  Victor  '  in  another  docnment. 
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was  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of  the  Irish 
Province ;  still,  from   a  reference  made  in   the  General 
Chapter  of  1641,  we  find  that  Father  Patrick  of  St.  James 
gladly  sent  him  over  to  the  aid  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites 
in  England,  an  action  highly  approved  of  by  the  Superiors- 
General,  who  could  well  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
sacrifice  w'hich  the  Irish  religious  had  thus  made.  The 
hopes  placed  in  Father  Joseph's  spirit  of  missionary  zeal 
were  more  than  realized  before  the  close  of  his  long  and 
eventful  career  in  the  year  1G82.    Besides  the  fervent  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  he  taught  a 
number  of  young  men  the  classics,  and  prepared  them  to 
study  for  the  priesthood  on  the  Continent,  where  most  of 
them  were  afterwards  ordained.    He  himself  accompanied 
George  Halley  to  the  novitiate  in  Dublin,  waiting  to  see 
him  clothed  in  the  brown  habit  and  receive  what  proved  for 
him  the  auspicious  name  of  Angelus  in  religion,  and  which 
is  now  included  in  the  list  of  our  Irish  confessors  of  the 
Faith. 

IV. 

A  General  Chapter  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  was 
held  in  Eome  in  the  year  1644.   Father  John  of  the  Mother 
of  God — -the  Irish  Provincial,  mentioned  as  a  most  dis- 
tinguished jnissionary — was  present,  and  had  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  members  of  the 
Order  in  Ireland.    The  fathers  of  the  Chapter  might  have 
expected  some  such   narrative,  for  Father   Innocent  of 
St.  Vincent,  appointed  to  make  the  general  visitation  there, 
and  also  in  England,  in  1642,  had  already  furnished  evidence 
of  the  appalling  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  both  countries, 
and  of  the  trials  of  the  priests  who,  at  every  hazard,  perse- 
vered in  affording  them  the  strengthening  consolations  of 
their  Faith,    It  was  only  in  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  Father  Innocent  himself  could  meet  the 
Teresian  friars  of  the  English  mission,  few  in  number,  but 
full  of  zeal.    On  that  occasion  he  believed  the  duty  of  his 
office  to  consist  in  merely  encouraging  the  religious  and 
exhorting  them  to  still  greater  constancy,  which  he  clearly 
foresaw  must  soon  needs  be  heroic  to   meet  more  cruel 
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phases  of  the  persecution  already  perhaps  at  hand.  The 
Eoman  Catholics  were  everywhere  detested  by  the  heretics, 
who  regarded  them  as  traitors,  and  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. He  was  told  that  the  most  trying  grievance  which 
the  faithful  had  to  complain  of  regarded  the  many  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  educating  their  children.  As  for 
the  clergy  they  administered  the  Sacraments  in  constant 
danger  of  their  lives  ;  and  could  only  venture  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  during  the  night,  always  fearful  lest  they 
should  be .  discovered  in  the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  to 
receive  them  being  a  felony  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Still, 
Father  Innocent  assures  us,  that  he  found  the  persecution 
raging  even  more  fiercely  in  Ireland,  where  several  of  the 
Discalced  Carmelites  had  been  recently  slain  ;  others  were 
then  in  prison ;  many  had  been  forced  into  exile ;  the 
remainder  being  dispersed  throughout  the  country — to  the 
very  great  profit  of  the  suffering  people,  who  were  wonder- 
fully encouraged  by  seeing  those  confessors  fearlessly  waging 
an  unremitting  war  against  the  errors  of  their  persecutors. 
In  fact  by  the  year  1643  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Irish 
Province  had  been  seized  and  plundered  by  the  heretics ; 
however,  a  few  friaries  were  subsequently  recovered  by  the 
religious,  as  already  explained. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chapter,  Father  John  of  the 
Mother  of  God  briefly  stated  the  facts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  three  Teresian  friars  whom  the  Puritans  had  put  to 
death  ;  and  he  promised  to  forward  to  Eome,  as  soon  as 
possible,  an  official  document  containing  such  formal 
evidence  as  might  be  used  in  the  eventual  beatification  of 
these  confessors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  document 
was  actually  sent  from  Ireland  ;  but,  unhappily,  it  seems  to 
have  been  either  lost  on  the  way,  or  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  did  not  then  realise  its  importance. 
"Were  it  now  forthcoming,  much  might  be  done  towards 
having  the  names  of  Father  Thomas  Aquinas,  Brother 
Angelus,  and  Brother  Peter  raised  to  our  Altars.  The  recent 
beatification  of  two  Discalced  Carmelites  who  were  martyred 
in  Sumatra  about  the  same  time — the  Blessed  Denis  of  the 
Nativity  and  Eedemptus  of  the  Cross — gives  us  reason  to 
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hope  that  the  cause  of  their  Irish  brethren  will  yet  reach  a 
like  happy  issue.  And  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  we  are 
referred  for  the  authentic  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
three  Irish  confessors  to  the  narrative  of  Father  Philip  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  ;  a  contemporary  writer  of  great  authority, 
to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Blessed  Denis  of  the  Nativity  and 
Redemptus  of  the  Cross. 

Father  John  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  himself  a  victim 
of  the  Puritan  fury,  as  we  learn  from  a  list  of  the  names  of 
Discalced  Carmelites  banished  from  Ireland  in  the  year 
1(541.    His  companions  in  exile  were  Fathers  Columbanus  of 
St.  Michael,  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus,  Fortunatus  of  St.  Anne, 
and  Paul  Simon  of  Jesus  Mary.    They  found  a  refuge  and 
hospitality  in  the  various  monasteries   of  the  Order  in 
Flanders.      But    Fathers  Angelus-Joseph,   Lawrence  of 
St.  Thomas,  John  of  the  Cross,  Edward  of  the  Kings  (a 
namesake  of  the  first  President  of  the  Irish  mission) ;  a 
choir-brother  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  a  lay  brother, 
called  Stephen,  and  another  priest  named  Angelus,  sought 
an  asylum  in  France.    Fathers  Laurence,  Nicholas,  and 
Cyril  escaped  to  Lombardy ;  Fathers  Thomas   of  Jesus, 
Patrick  of  St.  James,  Bernard,  and  Malachy  to  Malta; 
Father  Patrick  to  Cologne,  and  Father  Angelus  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to   Piedmont.     Some   of  these  religious — Father 
Malachy  of  Jesus,  among  others — as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
long  survive  the  hardships  they  had  been  exposed  to  pre- 
ceding their  exile ;  but  most  of  them  succeeded  in  returning 
to  Ireland  very  soon.    It  is  easy  to  understand  what  dangers 
must  have  been  encountered  by  Father  John  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  General  Chapter  of 
1644.     He  was  shipwrecked  on  his  way  home,  and  lost 
whatever  he  had  with   him,  amongst   other  things,  the 
Honoraria  for  a  number  of  Masses  which  were  to  have  been 
said  by  the  Teresian  missionaries  in  Ireland.  But  when  the 
matter  had  been  represented  to  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
it  was   declared   that   all  obligations  should  be  fulfilled 
by  certain   anniversary  Masses,   as   this   was  the  only 
means  in  the  power  of  the  religious — owing  to  their  own 

VOL.  X.  B 
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circumstances  and  to  the  state  of  the  country— to  satisfy  so 
urgent  a  claim  of  justice. 

It  is  a  remarkable   coincidence   that   the   very  next 
reference  to  the  Irish  Province  in  the  notes  before  us  con- 
cerns the  great  interest  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Fermo — 
Monsignor  John  Baptist  Einuccini -~  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Discalced  Carmelites  of  Ireland    during  his  memorable 
mission  to  this  country  as  Papal  Nuncio.    Father  John  of 
the  Mother  of  God  was  the  religious  represented  by  certain 
writers  as  being  bitterly  hostile  to  Einuccini  at  the  very 
time  that  prelate  was  exercising  his  influence  in  Eome  in 
favour  of  the  members  of  St.  Patrick's  Province.    And  this, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by 
ourselves  when  dealing  with  the  question  at  length  in 
another  place.^     In  an  important   document,  written  in 
Kilkenny  on  the  16th  of  January,  1646,  the  Nuncio  confirms 
the  Teresian  community  at  Loughrea  in  possession  of  the 
old  Carmelite  abbey  there,  Father  James  Brisbane,"  one  of 
the  Definitors  Provincial,  being  their  representative.  The 
zeal  of  those  religious  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  highest  praise, 
the  Catholic  population  of  Loughrea — then  about  fourteen 
hundred  as  the  Nuncio  had  been  informed — deriving  the 
greatest  spiritual  benefit  from  the  fervour  of  the  friars  in  the 
exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry.    Various  cogent  reasons  are 
given  for  the  cause  having  been  decided  on  behalf  of  the 
Teresian  Carmelites ;  aud  this  had  been  done  in  virtue  of 
Einuccini's  authority  as  Papal  Nuncio.    But  for  the  further 
reassurance  of  those  religious  he  secured  the  Pope's  own 
sanction  to  the  Decree  which  he  himself  bad  issued  in  their 
favour. 

In  order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  heretics,  the  Irish 
Provincial  and  the  father  deputed  to  assist  with  him  ad  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  year  1647  took  different  routes  to 
Eome.  The  Provincial  succeeded  in  arriving  in  time  for 
the  sessions,  but  the  Chapter  was  already  over  when  the 
other  Irish  father  reached  the  Eternal  City. 

'  Cariiid  ill  Irelund,  pp.  Gt,  Gi,  where,  by  the  wiiy,  the  title  '  Cardinal ' 
has  been  prefixed  to  the  Nuncio's  name,  having  been  inadvertently  triinsoribed 
from  an  orig-inal  Italian  MS.  document. 

2  Father  James  of  St.  Dyinpna,  probably. 
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Father  Columbanus  of  St.  Michael — who  was  then  stay- 
ing in  the  college  at  Eome — furnished  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Order  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  his  own  exile.  Some 
of  these  names  have  not  hitherto  occurred  in  our  narrative, 
and  are  given,  most  likely,  as  well  as  Father  Columbanus 
could  remember  in  order  of  the  seniority  of  the  religious  by 
profession  : — Fathers  Patrick,  Columbanus,  Paul,  Antony, 
Angelus- Joseph,  Cherubinus,^  John  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Laurence-Matthew,  Laurence  (whose  family  name  was 
Plunket),  Fortunatus,  Cyril,  Alexius-Mary,  Gregory, 
Hilar}',  James,  Andrew,  John  of  the  Cross,  Patrick  of 
St.  Brigid,  Casimir,  James  of  St.  Dympna,  Dominic, 
Francis,  Agapitus,  Michael,  and  Columbanus — known  in 
the  world  as  the  Rev.  Arthur  Merlyn.  The  students  of 
the  Irish  Province  were  then — Brothers  Paul,  John  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  Simeon,  Thomas  of  the  Nativity^ 
Laurence,  Bernard,  Edward,  and  Dominic — some  of  whom 
had  been  received  and  professed  since  the  departure 
of  Father  Columbanus  from  Ireland.  There  were  nine 
lay-brothers  : — Albert,  Stephen,  Francis,  Honestus,  Nicholas, 
Luke,  Bernard,  Peter,  and  Antony.  The  friaries  of  the 
Province  were,  according  to  Father  Columbanus : — 
Dublin,  Ardee,  Drogheda,  Athboy,  Kinsale,  Galway, 
Limerick,  ffilkenny  and  Loughrea.  Probably  this  was, 
likewise,  the  order  of  the  foundation  of  these  monasteries. 

Although  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — both  priests  and 
people — were  suffering  a  dreadful  persecution  in  1650,  we 
find  that  the  Irish  Provincial  and  his  two  companions 
assisted  at  the  General  Chapter  held  that  same  year.  But 
the  fathers  of  St.  Patrick's  Province  were  hopeful  of  a 
brighter  future,  so  much  so,  that  they  now  asked  permission 
to  make  some  new  foundations  as  soon  as  ever  their  present 
trials  had  ceased.  However,  far  from  being  able  to  carry 
out  so  sanguine  a  project  within  the  next  three  years,  the 
Irish  Teresian  Carmelites  saw  the  barbarous  Puritans  in 
absolute  power  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
subsequent  General  Chapter  (a.d.  1653)  there  was  even  a 


'  Of  St.  Gabriel — one  of  the  Definitors  Provincial,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Father  Thomas  Aquinas  (alluded  to  above,  p.  272)  in  '  elegant  Latin.' 
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question  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  declaring  the 
Province  of  St.  Patrick  dissolved.  Having  expressed  their 
deep  sympathy  for  their  brethren  still  struggling  on  in  the 
Irish  mission,  the  fathers  of  the  Chapter  finally  decided  to 
wait  the  issue  of  present  events. 

The  death  of  one  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  occurred 
in  Ireland  on  the  2nd  of  August,  ]  653 ;  and  a  few  incidents 
in  his  career  will  show  what  the  Irish  missionaries  of  that 
period  were  called  upon  to  endure.  His  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  already  quoted — Father  Casimir  of  St.  Cyril. 
The  brief  obituary  notice  was  contained  in  a  letter  written 
to  Father  Isidore  by  another  Irish  father,  Paul-Simon  of 
Jesus  Mary,  who  had  escaped  to  Belgium  ;  and  it  was  from 
Tournay  that  he  wrote  on  the  30th  of  March,  1654.  Father 
Casimir  had  remained  in  Ireland  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  troublous  times,  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
faithful  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  thrice  brutally  beaten  by 
the  heretics  for  having  dared  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  on  six  different  occasions  he  was  seized 
and  cast  into  prison  because  of  his  zeal  in  preaching  the 
Catholic  faith.  At  length  he  died  of  the  plague,  contracted 
while  administering  the  Sacraments  to  those  stricken  down 
by  that  awful  malady.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  his 
fate  befell  many  of  his  brethren  in  religion,  whose  names 
occur  among  those  preserved  for  us  by  Father  Columbanus. 

Another  document  of  much  interest  and  importance 
supplies  us  with  the  names  of  the  Teresian  friars  engaged 
in  the  labours  of  the  Irish  mission  during  the  year  1659. 
Father  Agapitus  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Vicar-Provincial  at 
the  time,  the  other  priests  being — Fathers  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus, 
Laurence  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Stephen  of  St.  Ubaldus, 
Columbanus  of  St.  Dympna,  Kieran  of  St.  Patrick,  Hilary 
of  St.  Augustine,  John  of  the  Mother  of  God,  Columba  of 
St.  Michael,  Angelus-Joseph  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Thomas  of  Jesus,  James  of  St.  Dympna,  and  Father  Cyril 
of  St.  Joseph,  probably  the  religious  who  had  a  famous 
controversy,  in  the  year  1662,  with  Father  Peter  Walsh, 
0-S.F.,  author  of  the  Irish  Bemomtrance.    Fathers  John  of 
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the  Mother  of  God  and  Stepheu  of  St.  Ubaldus  were  in 
DubHn  at  the  same  time,  and  no  doubt  Father  Cyril  was 
bravely  supported  by  them  in  his  fearless  action.  In  allud- 
ing to  this  matter  in  a  letter  to  his  Superior-General, 
Father  Cyril  deeply  deplored  the  condition  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  at  that  epoch.  The  priests  were  still  subjected  to  a 
harassing  persecution,  for,  if  they  declined  to  sign  the 
Bemonstrance,  they  were  either  driven  into  exile  or  thrown 
into  prison,  as  the  author  of  that  Loyal  Formulary  took 
care  to  explain  to  Father  Cyril  on  his  refusing  to  comply 
with  so  shameless  a  request  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cele- 
brated conference.  According  to  Father  Cyril  the  six 
religious  who  then  formed  the  Teresian  community  in 
Dublin  exercised  their  missionary  duties  secretly  among  the 
faithful  of  the  city, but  with  marvellous  success.  They  received 
many  converts  into  the  Church  ;  indeed,  he  assures  us,  so 
zealous  were  the  Irish  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  that 
within  two  or  three  years  the  Catholic  population  of  Dublin 
increased  to  fully  twelve  thousand,  whereas  at  the  '  Resto- 
ration '  the  faithful  could  hardly  have  been  asixth  of  that 
number.  The  priests  were  equally  diligent  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  Teresian  missionaries  used  to  complain 
that  the  reason  why  many  more  conversions  had  not  been 
made  was  the  diftiulty  of  getting  the  heretics  so  much  as  to 
speak  to  a  Koman  Catholic. 

The  Discalced  Carmelites  of  the  Irish  mission  seem  to 
have  been  most  anxious  to  secure  a  novitiate  of  their  own 
on  the  continent  about  the  year  1665  ;  but  just  then  circum- 
stances prevented  them  from  getting  possession  of  the 
monastery  at  La  Rochelle ;  and  when  at  last  that  house  was 
given  over  to  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  in  a 
position  to  devote  it  to  the  purposes  which  they  had  so  long 
in  view.  In  any  case  they  obtained  permission  to  open  a 
novititate  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  1677 ;  but  no 
liirther  mention  is  naade  of  this  foundation.  Of  course  the 
ditliculties  of  sending  postulants  abroad  at  this  period  must 
have  been  extremely  great ;  still  we  are  told  that  the  mission 
was  comparatively  always  well  supplied  with  priests  :  Father 
Bede  Travers  —  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  English 
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missionaries — informing  us  that  between  the  years  1669  and 
1670  there  were  at  least  twelve  members  of  the  Order  in 
Ireland. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  rigorous  trials  to  which 
the  Irish  missionaries  were  being  subjected  in  1680,  when  we 
find  that  the  Procurator  of  the  Teresian  Carmelites  could 
not  assist  at  the  General  Chapter  assembled  at  Bologna  that 
year.  The  father  deputed  to  attend  the  Chapter  of  1683  did 
reach  Rome  in  time ;  but  he  had  suffered  so  severely  during 
the  journej'-  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  sessions. 
It  is  said  that  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France  tried  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  this  Chapter  for  political  purposes  ;  but,  of 
course,  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

With  the  terror  of  the  Gates'  Plot  still  hanging  over  the 
land,  the  mere  suspicion  of  being  a  priest  was  deemed  more 
than  a  sufficient  cause  for  arrest  and  examination  before  the 
notorious  perjurer  himself,  or  before  any  of  his  agents.  Yet 
while  this  persecution  was  at  its  very  fiercest,  Father  Charles 
of  St.  John,  accompanied  by  Father  Lucian  Travers,  came 
over  to  Ireland  to  make  the  canonical  visitation  ;  just  as  if 
the  province  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
country  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  peace.  Father  Lucian 
— like  his  step-brother,  Father  Bede  Travers — had  himself 
a  very  distinguished  career  on  the  English  mission.  One 
incident  in  his  life  has  endeared  his  memory  for  ever  to  Irish 
Catholics.  He  it  was,  together  with  another  Discalced 
Carmelite,  named  Father  Gaspar  of  the  Annunciation,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  assisting  the  venerable  Oliver  Plunket 
on  the  scaffold,  and  reverently  placing  the  heroic  confessor's 
head  and  limbs  in  a  chest  immediately  after  the  execution. 
This  act  of  piety  on  Father  Lucian's  part  gave  great  consola- 
tion to  the  horror-stricken  faithful,  who  dreaded  lest  the  sacred 
relics  should  be  left  any  time  exposed  or  otherwise  wantonly 
profaned  (a.d.  1681).  k  httle  later  on,  a.d.  1686,  we  find 
an  Irish  Discalced  Carmelite — known  in  religion  as  Father 
Augustine— who  had  been  sub-prior  at  Ancona,  received 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  land  to  devote  himself  to 
the  duties  of  the  mission.  He  accompanied  Father  Bede 
Travers,  who  was   returning  to  England  at  that  time, 
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Although  they  often  suffered  from  huDger  during  their 
perilous  journey  over  the  Alps  until  they  at  length  arrived  in 
Cologne,  they  would  not  avail  theruselves  of  any  of  the  dis- 
pensations allowed  by  their  Rule.  They  were  compelled  to 
use  a  disguise,  and  we  are  told  that  instead  of  the  beads  at 
his  side,  Father  Augustine  now  wore  a  sword  ! 

Finally,  we  have  a  list  of  the  Teresian  fathers  in  Ireland 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  names 
are  already  included  among  *  The  Obits '  of  the  Province  ; 
but  we  may  insert  them  here  again,  following  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  document  before  us.'  Thus  we  are 
informed  that  when  Father  Patrick  of  St.  John  Baptist — 
who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  Father 
John  Bernard  (a.d.  1725) — was  Vicar-Provincial,  the  follow- 
ing religious  were  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  mission 
either  in  the  friary  at  Wormwood-gate,  Dublin,  or  at  the 
Abbey,  Loughrea : — Fathers  Paul  of  the  Cross  (Kenny), 
Nicholas  Coleman,  Joseph-Eenatus  (Kev.  Ralph  Kilkenny), 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  Felix  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Rev.  Patrick 
Dodd),  ]\[arcellus  CuUen,  Francis  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
(Coleman),  Urban  of  Jesus  Mary  (Rev  Matthew  Barnwall\ 
Angelus  Antony  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Rev.  John 
McDonagh),  Sylvester  Mary  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Tumulty),^ 
Joseph  Francis,  Stephen  of  Jesus  (Rev.  John  Lawless), 
I'atrick  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  whose  secular  name 
was  Hart.  An  Englishman  called  Father  Onuphrius  of 
St.  Teresa  (Rev.  Edward  Aisley)  had  died  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1711.  With  exception  of  Fathers  Paul  Kenny  and 
Nicholas  Coleman — uncle  of  Fathers  Columbanus  and 
Nicholas  Coleman,  who  were  brothers — these  priests  were 
all  under  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  list  was  drawn 
up ;  several  of  them  having  been  but  recently  ordained  ; 
while  there  were  nine  other  young  religious  destined  for  the 
Irish  mission,  still  pursuing  their  studies  on  the  continent. 
This  list  had  been  submitted  by  Father  John  of  the  Cross, 
who  was  himself  about  to  return  to  this  country  when  he 

1  Carm-I  iu  [n-lnn-l,  pp.  'iiVi,  233. 

^  Severulof  these  iiame.s  are  written  Romewhat'ditFcrently  in  the  Obituiir^ — 
also  ti'auBlateil  from  the  ori^iniil  .MS. 
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died.  It  is  a  truly  sad  sign  of  those  times  that  he  had 
to  warn  his  Superiors  not  to  use  the  title  '  Father '  or 
*  Eeverend '  when  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Order  in 
Ireland. 

Indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  before 
the  trials  of  the  Irish  Discalced  Carmelites,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  missionary  duties,  had  ceased.  In  a  letter,  dated 
the  25th  of  June,  1803,  written  by  Father  John  Francis  of 
nSt.  Brigid,  to  one  of  the  Superiors-General  at  Rome,  we 
see  that  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  admit  postulants  to  the  Order  in  Ireland. 
Two  of  the  Irish  students  were  then  in  Lisbon  and  three  in 
Spain,  and  there  were  now  some  aspirants  whom  the  fathers 
would  gladly  send  to  Italy — very  difficult  though  it  then  was 
to  communicate  with  Rome,  because  of  the  wars  on  the 
continent.  Father  John  Francis  mentioned  various  other 
troubles  which  the  religious  had  to  strive  against,  but,  like 
the  Irish  Teresian  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  who  never  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
despondent — no  matter  what  privations  and  sufferings  they 
had  to  endure — he  was  hopeful  for  the  future,  and  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  grand  new  church  which  was  being 
built  by  the  members  of  the  Dublin  community.  It  was  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  sacred  edifice  in  all  Ireland. 
Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  men  who  are  still  in  their  prime 
of  life,  might  have  rightly  thought  this  same  church  of 
St.  Teresa's,  Clarendon-street,  but  a  humble  structure,  only 
too  painfully  reminding  the  devout  worshippers  there  of  the 
trials  and  struggles  of  the  Irish  clergy  during  the  terrible 
penal  days.  ; 

James  P.  Rushe,  o.d.c. 
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DOCUMENTS 

BEATIFICATION  AND  CANONIZATION  OF  THE  BLESSED 
EMILIE  DE  KODAT 

KUTHENEN. — DECKETUM 

BEATIFICATIONIS  ET  CANONIZATIONIS  VEN.  SERVAE  DEI  MARIAE 
GUILELMAE  AEiMILIAE  DE  RODAT  FUNDATRICIS  CONGUEGATIONIS 
SOROKL'M  A  S.  FAMILIA 

SUPER  DUBIO 

'  Ad  constet  de  virtutibus  Theologalibus  Fide,  Spe,  Caritate  in 
Deuni  et  proximum,  nec  non  de  Cardinalibus  Prudentia, 
lustitia,   Portitudine  ac  Tempeiantia  earumque  adnexis  in 
gi'adu  heroico  in  casu  et  ad  effectum  de  quo  agitur.' 
Singulari  Dei  providentis  cousilio  factum  est,  ut  per  hos  dies 
quibus  apud  ipsas  gentes,  quae  humanitatis  cultu  atque  etiam 
catholico  gloriantur  nomine,  nequicquam   reclamantibus  bonis 
omnibus,  benemerentissimis  Pamiliis  religiosis  acre  bellum  in- 
I'ertur,  puljlice   per   Apostolicara   Sedem   honori   et  memoriae 
prospiciatui-  eorum  qui  ex  iisdem  Familiis  vifcae  sanctitate  atque 
insigni  meritorum  laude  admirabiles  extiterunt. 

Hos  inter  merito  accensenda  est  virgo  ilia  fortissima  de 
Christiana  puellarum  iustitutione  deque  omni  fere  humanae  vitae 
conditione  optime  merita  Maria  Guilelma  Aemilia  De  Eodat 
Instituti  Sororum  a  S.  Familia  Mater  legifera  cui  ad  bonores 
Beatorum  Coelitum  paratur  ascensus. 

Ortum  habuit  in  pago  Druelle  in  Gallia  prope  civitatera  Rodez 
ex  honestis  piisque  parentibus,  Infantula  in  oppidum  Ginals 
ducta  sedulae  aviae  curis  ita  respondit,  ut  uberior  ex  tenera  ilia 
aetate  fructus  desiderari  non  posset.  In  pietatem  prona  ac  divini 
amoris  aestu  succensa,  a  mundi  illecebris  aliena,  patientia 
et  lenitate  excellens  etsi  fervidiorem  indolem  sortita,  in  egenos 
benefica,  maguam  de  se  expectationem  excitavit  praeclaris  animi 
dotibus  ac  virtutum  praestantia.  Nacta  occasionem  anni  sacri 
MDCCCiv  innoxium  coi^pus  raira  austeritate  coercuit.  Christianae 
propagandae  fidei  cupidissima,  ac  mire  studiosa  divinae  gloriae, 
salutisque  communis,  ad  futurum  caritatis  ministerium  viam  quo 
dammodo  stravisse  visa  est  adscitis  sibi  sociis  puellis  aliquot, 
quibuscum  de  Deo  ac  coelestibiis  rebus  crebro  diuque  coUoqueretur, 
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Annos  nata  decern  et  octo  monasterium  ingressa  est  cui  nomen 
a  matre  Saint-Cyr,  ubi  munus  diligentissime  obivit  Fidei  rudimenta 
tradendi  puellis,  casque  ad  sacrum  convivium  rite  disponendi. 
Earn  domum  annos  undecim  incoluit  licet  interrupte,  quod  in 
pluribus  Sororum  aliarum  aediljus  frustra  religiosam  vitam  peri- 
clitata  est.  Ad  pristinam  denique  sedem  reversa  et  aegrotis 
curandis  destinata,'  de  nova  constituenda  Familia  puellis  egenis 
erudiendis  alendisque  cogitavit.  Consilio  in  rem  deducto,  alteram 
brevi  aperuit  ludum  nobilioribus  puellis  instituendis.  Mox  agerorum 
curae  et  eorum  solatio  qui  custodia  detinerentur ;  sorores  alias 
addixit  nulla  claustri  lege  obstrictas ;  item  aedes  condidit  pro 
infantibus,  domosque  recipiendis  foeminis  quas  a  via  lata  et 
spatiosa  ad  arctam  salutis  semitam  Christiana  caritate  traducebat. 
Haec  autem  institutio  multiplex  qua  Ven.  Dei  Famula  nullum 
ferme  caritatis  genus  omisit,  celeriter  per  omnes  Galliae  provincias 
propagata  est. 

Ita  per  labores,  sollicitudines,  aerumnas  plurimas  Dei  glorias 
et  proximoram  saluti  quum  optime  consuluisset,  fractis  tandem 
corporis  viribus,  pretiosam  in  conspectu  Domini  mortem  obiit 
decimo  tertio  calendas  Octobris  an.  mdccclii. 

Aucta  post  obitum  fama  sanctitatis  quam  in  omni  sibi  vita 
comparaverat,  praesertim  ob  prodigia  quae  ipsius  invocatione  a 
Deo  acta  ferebantur  ;  de  eius  vita  rebusque  gestis  rite  instituta 
est  inquisitio,  servatis  omnibus  quae  in  huiusmodi  Causis  ex 
Apostolicis  Constitutionibus  sunt  praemittenda,  de  eiusdem 
virtutibus  initum  examen  ab  hac  S.  Conorescatione. 

Triplex  itaque  hac  de  re  habita  est  disceptatio.  Prima  sexto 
idus  Mali  anno  mdcccxcviii  penes  Emum.  Cardinalem  Lucidum 
Mariam  Paroccbi  Episcopum  Portuensem  et  S.  Eufinae  Causae 
Relatorem  ;  altera  in  Aedibus  Vaticanis  octavo  calendas  sextiles 
anni  insequentis  ;  tercia  in  conventu  generali  ibidem  habito  quarto 
calendas  Martii  volventis  anni  coram  SSmo.  Domino  Nostro 
Leone  Papa  XIII ;  in  quo  ab  eodem  Rmo.  Cardinali  proposito 
dubio  :  '  An  constet  de  virtutibus  theologalibus  Fide,  Spe,  Caritate 
in  Deum  efc  proximum,  nsc  non  de  cardinalibus  Prudentia,  lustitia, 
Temperantia,  Fortitudine  iisque  aduexis  in  gradu  beroico 
Ven.  Servae  Dei  Mariae  Guilelmae  Aemiliae  De  Eodat  in  casu 
et  ad  efiectum  de  quo  agitur.'  Emi.  Cardinales  et  Patres 
Consultores  singuli  suffragia  tulerunt.  Sanctissimus  autem 
Dominus  Noster  meutem  suam  aperire  distulit,  admonuitque  ut 
in  re  tanti  momenti  divinum  lumen  instantius  exposceretur. 
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Hodicruo  veio  die  Dominica  infra  octavam  D.  N.  lesu  ad 
coelos  ascendentis,  divinae  maiestatia  Hostia  dcvotissinie  immolata, 
ad  nobiliorem  Vaticanae  Aedis  aulam  accedens  Emos.  Cardinales 
accersivit  Dominicum  Ferrata  S.  EE.  Congregationi  Praefectum 
et  Lucidum  Mariain  Parocchi  Causae  Eelatorem,  una  cum  E.  P. 
lo.  Baptista  Lugari  Sanctae  Fidei  Promotore  et  me  infrascripto 
a  secretis,  iisque  adstantibus  solemniter  et  rite  edixit :  '  Constare 
de  virtutibus  theologalibus  Fide,  Spe,  Caritate  in  Deum  et  proxi- 
mum,  nec  non  de  cardinalibus  Prudentia,  lustitia,  Temperantia, 
Fortitudine  iisque  adnexis  Yen.  Servae  Dei  Mariae  Guilelmae 
Aemiliae  De  Eodat  in  gi-adu  heroico  in  casu  et  ed  effectum  de  quo 
agitur.' 

Hoc  autem  Decretum  publici  iuris  fieri  et  in  acta  SS.  EE. 
Congi-egationis  refen-i  mandavit  decimo  quarto  calendas  lunias 
anno  mdcccci.  • 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Ferrata,  S.B.C.  Praefcctus. 

L.  ^  S. 

DiOMEDES  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretaries. 

does  omission  of  penance  affect  validity  of 
dispensation  ? 

omissio  poenitentiae  iuposit.\e  pro  dispensati0nibu8  matr. 
non  secum  pert  dispensationis  invaliditatem 

Bkatissimo  Padhe, 

II  Vicario  Gen.  dell'  Archid.  di  Cosenza  supplica,  perche  nelle 
dispense  matr.  per  causa  di  peccato,  non  s'  imponga  penitenza 
alcuna,  per  la  ragione  che  si  mette  in  pericolo  la  validita  dell' 
esecuzione,  massime  quando  trattasi  di  penitenza  gi-ave  e  diuturna. 
Ha  prove  che  la  pcuitenza  si  accetta  fintamente  :  e  poi  certamente 
non  si  pratica.  Sarebbe  bene  che  per  la  penitenza  se  la  vegga  il 
Confessore,  e  che  nella  concessione  delle  dispense  non  se  ne 
parlasse  affatto. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  ad  praemissa  rescribit :  Poenitentias  in 
executione  dispensationum  matrimonialium  omnino  imponendas 
esse,  sed  omissura  earumdem  adimplementum  secum  non  ferre 
dispensationis  invaliditatem.  Et  notet  orator  in  imponendis 
poenitentiis,  quae  non  specificantur,  ab  executore  rationem  haben- 
Jam  esse  conditionis  aetatis,  virium  aliarumque  qualitatum 
personarum,  quihus  diapensatio  impertitur. 

Datum  Eomae  in  S.  Poenitentiaria,  14  Septeml)ris,  1H91. 

E.  Card.  Monaco,  P.M. 
E.  Celli,  S,  p.  Substit. 
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does  wilful  omission  of  penance  affect  validity 

of  dispensation  ? 

omissio  poenitentiae  rro  dispensationibus  matr.  non  secum 
feet  dispensations  invaliditatem,  etiam  quando  poeni- 
tentia  suscepta  fueiut  sine  animo  illam  adimplendi. 
Beatissimo  Padee, 

Nelle  dispense  di  occulto  impedimento  gli  autori  provati 
insegiiano  che,  se  il  Confessore,  per  colpevole  negligenza,  non 
impone  la  penitenza,  gravemente  pecca,  ma  secondo  la  quasi 
comune  sentenza,  la  dispensa  siesegue  validamente :  non  vero  si 
Xioenitens,  gravem  suscipiendo  poenitentiam,  intentionem  earn  im- 
phndi  non  habeat.  Insegnano  che  pur  valida  sara  la  dispensa 
se  la  confessione  sara  nulla  e  sacrilega,  o  anche  se  non  si  riceva 
assoluzione.  Sicche  non  dalla  invalidita  della  confessione,  e 
daU'inadempimento  posteriore  della  penitenza,  ma  dall'intenzione 
di  non  adempirla  i  predetti  Teologi  fan  derivare  1'  invalidita  della 
dispensa.  Di  tali  finzioni  ne  avvengono  continuamente,  cioe  di 
accettare  la  penitenza  senza  intenzione  di  adempirla.  Per  questo 
si  mando  la  prima  supplica,  senza  di  questo  motive  quella 
supplica  sarebbe  stata  per  lo  meno  inopportuna. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Dilecto  in  Christo  Vicario  G.li  scribenti 
super  praemissis  respondet :  Clausulae  praescribenti  impositionem 
poenitentiae  censeri  satisfactum  etiamsi  ficto  animo  ab  lis  susci- 
piatur  qui  dispensantur. 

Datum  Eomae  in  S.  Poenitentiaria,  12  Novembris,  1891. 

E.  Card.  Monaco,  P.M. 

A.  Can.  Maetini,  S'.P.  Sccr. 

THE  MASS  OF  '  REFUGIUM  PECCATORUM  '  IN  PASCHAL  TIME 

EX  S.  CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM. 
ROMANA.     DUBII  ;   DUBIUM  quoad  MISSAM  sub  TITULO    '  REFUGIUM 
PECCATORUM  '  QUATENUS  HOC  FESTUM  TRANSFERATUR  AD  TEMPUS 
PASCHALE 

Dominica  prima  lulii  alicubi  festum  Deiparae  celebratur  sub 
titulo  '  Eefugium  peccatorum  '  cum  officio  et  Missa  de  Communi, 
prima  tantum  Oratione,  quae  propria  est,  excepta.  Quod  profecto 
nulla  difficultate  laborat,  cum  de  parte  aestiva  agitu)-.  Sed  vero 
accidit  aliquando,  ut  dictum  festum  trans ferri  debeat  ad  tempus 
paschale,  et  dubium  eo  in  casu  oritur   super   lectionibus  III 
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Nocturni  in  ollicio  recitaiidis.  Namque  Evangelium  huiuscc 
Misaae  de  Communi,  tempore  paschali,  est  Stabant  iuxta  Crucem  : 
in  Breviai'io  autem  deest  Homilia  praefato  Evangelic  respondens. 
Hinc  quaeritiu- :  Quomodo  est  agendum  in  casu  eiusmodi  festi 
taanslati  ad  teuipus  paschale  ? 

Et  S.  E.  C,  referente  subscripto  Secretario,  audita  sententia 
Commissionis  Liturgicae  ac  reliquis  mature  perpensis,  rescri- 
henduin  censuit :  In  casu  adhibeatur  Missa  B.  M.  V.  de  tempore 
paschali  a  Pascha  ad  Pentecosten,  retento  Evangelic  Loqucntc 
Icmc,  de  Missa  B.  M.  V.  a  Penteccste  ad  Adventum  :  cui  Evangelic 
respcndet  Homilia  III  Nocturni  offici  proprii  B.  M.  V.  sub  titulo 
'  Refugium  peccatorum.'  Atque  ita  rescripsit  servarique  mandavit. 

Die  3  Septembris  1900. 

C.  Card.  ALOisi-MASEHiA,  Pro-Dat.  S.B.C.  I'ro-Pracf. 

DiOMEDES  Panici,  S.B.C.  Secretarius. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

A  Medieval  Hebo  of  Cabmel.  Being  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Peter  Thomas, 
Carmehte  Bishop  and  Martyr  and  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  the  Eev.  P.  T.  Bm:ke,  O.D.C.  Dublin : 
Sealy,  Bryers,  &  Walker.    M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

To  all  Carmelites  and  their  very  numerous  friends  and 
followers,  and  to  many  also  outside  that  favoured  circle,  Father 
Burke's  new  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  a  memoir 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  a  learned  man 
and  a  holy  man,  a  scholar,  a  saint,  and  a  martyr.  These  are 
characteristics  that  might  be  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  Irish 
readers.  But  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  part  he  played 
in  those  times  lend  an  interest  to  his  career  which  is  not  always  to 
be  found  even  in  the  life  of  a  saint. 

'The  fourteenth  century,'  writes  his  biographer,  'as  is  well 
known,  was  a  period  of  great  importance.  The  spirit  of  true 
Christian  chivalry  was  dying.  Attempts  were  still  being  made  to 
revive  the  crusades  ;  but  the  arms  which  European  princes  had 
used  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  infidels  were  now 
wielded  in  mutual  quarrels.  The  bond  of  union  between  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West  was  once  more  broken.  The 
ravages  of  the  black  plague  all  but  depopulated  Europe.  The 
Papacy  had  suffered  from  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Italian 
princes,  and  the  Popes  sought  security  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  crown.  The  great  centres  of  learning,  the  universities, 
still  continued  to  exercise  much  influence,  and  any  student  of 
the  history  of  the  time  cannot  well  overlook  their  origin 
and  development.  Now  with  all  these  St.  Peter  Thomas  was 
connected.  He  spent  many  years  at  the  great  Paris  university, 
and  was  founder  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University 
of  Bologne.  He  lived  in  Avignon  during  the  residence  of  the 
Popes  in  that  city.  He  laboured  in  bringing  help  and  consolation 
to  those  who  suffered  from  the  '  black  plague.'  He  was  sent  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  on  various  legations  to  Italian  princes. 
On  two  'occasions  he  went  as  Apostolic  Legate  to  the  East  to 
labour  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Church  of  Eome, 
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and  finally  his  death  was  due  to  his  efforts  in  loading  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Turks.' 

It  is  natural  that  the  fame  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  should  be 
in  all  the  Churches,  and  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
could  be  found  than  that  the  labours  of  this  French  scholar  and 
martyr  of  [the  fourteenth  century  should  be  commemorated  away 
here  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 

J.  F.  H. 

Sermons.  By  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  late  Bishop  of 
Kerry.  Edited  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Coffey,  Bishop  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  2  vols.  Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  and 
Son.    1901.  I2s. 

We  have  only  just  i-eceived  these  two  fine  volumes,  and  in  the 
time  at  our  disposal  cannot  do  more  than  notify  their  appearance 
and  commend  them  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers.  Books 
of  sermons  we  have  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  every  day  we  meet 
with  a  series  of  sermons  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  Irish 
priests,  and  dealing  in  a  masterly  fashion  with  subjects  that  are 
of  burning,  practical  interest  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  priests  of  Kerry  alone,  to  whom  the  work  is  appropriately 
dedicated,  but  the  priests  of  all  Ireland  and  Irish  priests  all  over 
the  world  who  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished Bishop  of  KeiTy  for  having  so  carefully  and  piously 
collected  the  sermons  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  and  given  them 
to  the  public  in  these  two  fine  volumes. 

One  of  the  best  books  that  has  issued  from  the  Irish  Catholic 
press  in  our  days  is  the  volume  of  Dr.  Moriarty's  '  Allocutions  and 
Addresses  '  which  Dr.  Coffey  published  some  years  ago.  That 
work  gave  an  insight  into  the  character  of  their  author,  and 
enabled  his  countrymen  to  view  his  life  and  labours  in  the  per- 
spective of  history  and  in  something  like  the  unity  of  its  purpose. 
They  had  heard  his  name  for  many  a  day,  and  had  read  many  of 
his  pronouncements  separately  in  the  newspapers.  But  these 
connected  documents  revealed  to  them,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  life-springs  of  his  activity,  his  strong  faith,  his  simple  and 
unaffected  piety,  his  vast  learning,  his  practical  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  applying  it  in  the  happiest 
way  to  the  themes  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  a  power  which 
reminds  us  of  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  great  Bossuet  himself.  All  these  things  made  Irishnaen  proud 
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of  the  great  successor  of  St.  Brendan,  and  made  him  rank  in  their 
esteem  high  amongst  the  great  churchmen  which  this  little  island 
has  given  to  the  world.  Assuredly,  the  impression  made  by  the 
'  Allocutions '  will  be  not  only  confirmed,  but  strengthened  and 
enhanced  by  the  '  Sermons.' 

Beginning  with  the  '  Address  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  Kerry 
Militia,'  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1855,  what  could  be  more  appro- 
priate or  in  what  book  of  sermons  could  an  Irish  priest  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  soldiers  find  help  and  inspiration 
more  suited  to  his  purpose  ?  Many  of  the  '  Sermons,'  more- 
over, recall  some  special  and  historic  celebration,  such  as 
'The  Consecration  of  Kilkenny  Cathedral,'  'The  Laying 
of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Maynooth  College  Chapel,'  '  The 
Dedication  of  Longford  Cathedral,'  '  Sermon  at  the  Synod  of 
Maynooth,  1875,'  '  Opening  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Mayo  Bridge,' 
'  Opening  of  the  Dominican  Church,  Tralee.'  There  are  panegyrics 
not  only  of  some  of  the  great  saints  of  the  Church  like  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  St.- Vincent  de  Paul, 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  but  also  of  some  of 
the  notable  Irish  churchmen  of  the  day,  such  as  Dr.  Egan  of  Kerry, 
Dr.  Blake  of  Dromore,  Dean  McEnnery  of  Tralee.  But  perhaps 
most  useful  to  the  busy  priest,  will  prove  the  sermons  on  such 
subjects  as  'Charity  to  the  Poor,'  on  'Scandal,'  'Lust,'  '  x\nger,' 
'Avarice,'  '  Gluttony,'  'Penance,'  '  Sin  and  its  Punishment,'  and 
on  some  of  the  principal  devotions,  such  as  the  sermons  on  the 
'  Quarant  'Ore,'  '  St.  Joseph,'  '  St.  Patrick's  Day,'  '  Dedication  of 
the  Churches  of  Ireland,'  '  All  Saints'  Day.' 

Taking  all  things  into  account  we  can  offer  our  unquahfied 
congratulations  to  the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  on  the  good  work  that  he 
has  accomplished.  We  feel  that  no  words  of  ours  are  needed  to 
commend  what  he  has  done,  and  we  only  express  the  hope  that 
the  two  volumes  he  has  given  us,  may  soon  find  a  place  in  every 
priest's  library,  and  in  every  student's  library  as  well.  Colleges 
and  schools  might  go  further,  to  seek  for  premiums  for  their 
'laureati,'  without  being  rewarded  for  their  enterprise  with  better 
value.  In  literature,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  is  enough  for  a 
book  to  appear  in  Ireland  to  be  neglected  by  Irishmen. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  Irish  industries  of  every  kind, 
may  we  not  hope  that  Irish  Catholic  literature  may  get  something 
like  fair  play  from  Irish  Catholics. 

J.  F.  H. 


AGNOSTICISM    A  GENERAL  SKETCH 


r  I  -AHERE  are  certain  j^reat  questions  which  have  ever 
I  forced  themselves  iu  upon  the  miucl  of  man.  So 
I  profound  are  they  that  they  cause  him  deep  concern. 
Fie  may  not  dismiss  them  even  if  he  would,  for  their 
import  is  momentous;  and  ever  and  auon  with  new  persist- 
ence they  call  for  some  solution.  Has  he  an  immortal  soul? 
Whence  has  he  come  '>  AVhither  will  he  go  ?  Is  there  an 
unseen  world  of  spirit  ?  Is  there  a  God  on  whom  he  depends 
and  to  whom  his  allegiance  is  due  ?  These  are  the  great 
prohlems  which  are  at  once  the  reason  and  the  root  of  all 
Science  and  of  all  Religion.  Examinatiozi  of  them  has  given 
rise  to  many  a  system,  has  made  and  unmade  many  a  creed. 
In  the  various  departments  of  Physical  Science,  the  facts  of 
the  visible  world  of  sense  have  been  examined  and  analysed 
with  much  care.  In  the  domain  of  Psychology,  man's  own 
inner  nature,  the  constitution  of  his  wondrous  faculties  of 
thought  and  feeling,  have  been  minutely  and  dihgently 
explored.  Even  his  perceptions  of  truth,  that  world  of 
relations  which  his  mind  creates  and  perceives — the  world 
of  Metaphysics,  of  Mental  Philosophy  proper — has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  forced  to  yield  up  its  secrets  to 
the  man  of  thought.  And  all  this  goes  on  and  will  go  on 
to  serve  the  one  great  purpose  :  to  help  man  to  solve  the 
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puzzle  of  his  past,  present,  and  future ;  to  bring  him,  if  so 
be,  to  the  bottom  of  things  where  no  one  can  ask  the  further 
reAson  why. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  but  while  he  dreams 
the  world  worships  ;  for,  at  all  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
the  masses  of  men  generally  have  accepted  some  solution  or 
other  that  pleased  and  satisfied  them,  and  have  expressed 
their  belief  in  such  explanation  by  some  form  of  religious 
worship  which  embodied  the  popular  creed.  Thus  natural 
religion  shows  itself  to  be  the  supreme  Philosophy  of 
Ultimate  Causality :  the  recognition  and  worship  of  the 
First  Cause  by  man.  Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  of 
history  that  human  reason,  as  embodied  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  race,  has  been  Theistic,  has 
recognised  a  Supreme  Being  or  Beings,  a  God  or  Gods,  and 
has  worshipped  accordingly.  Equally  undeniable  is  it  that 
men  have  almost  as  universally  believed  in  a  revelation  or 
revelations  made  by  the  Deity  to  man :  that  they  have  not 
rested  in  natural  religion  merely,  but  risen  to  the  super- 
natural. Thus  has  reason  ever  dictated  the  reasonableness 
of  faith.  In  the  very  universality  of  Theism — and  of 
Christianity  among  civilized  nations — we  have  an  a  priori 
presumption  in  favour  of  their  truth.  If  the  universal 
sentiment  of  humanity  be,  at  all,  a  guide  to  truth,  its 
testimony  is  surely  worth  weighing  in  the  matter  of  natural 
religion  which  springs  so  directly  from  the  constitution  of 
man. 

Keason  points  to  faith  in  much  that  concerns  this  great 
mystery  of  the  Ultimate  Cause.  And  why  should  it  not '? 
Does  it  not  tell  us  that  assent  to  the  unseen  on  trustworthy 
authorit)'  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  life?  I  was  never  in  Kome,  but  I 
believe  firmly  there  is  such  a  place.  I  never  saw  Julius 
CcGsar,  yet  I  believe  that  he  lived  and  waged  the  Gallic  war  ; 
and  the  agnostic  does  not  call  me  credulous  therefor. 
Though  I  never  saw  Christ,  I  believe  that  He  preached  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  drove  the  herd  of  swine,  with 
their  demons,  into  the  lake  of  Genesareth ;  and  forthwith 
the  agnostic  grows  indignant  because  I  cannot  see  as  clearly 
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as  he  does  that  the  evidence  in  the  latter  case  is  worthless, 
and  because  I  do  not  believe  him  when  he  tells  me  that  it  is 
so.  Now,  to  deny  revelation  is  the  sure  way  to  deny  natural 
reli;^ion  soon  after  wards.  To  deny  that  God  has  spoken  is  a 
preliminary  to  denying  that  Hu  exists.  So  thought  Cardinal 
Newsman,  and  he  passed  through  the  fire  ol"  tribulation,  of 
doubt  and  misgiving,  if  ever  man  did.  And  no  wonder  it 
should  be  so ;  for  neither  truth  is  there  such  mathematical 
evidence  forthcoming  as  will  force  assent.  But  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  for  want  of  such  or  similar 
direct  evidence,  is  surely  the  height  of  unreason.  Beyond 
the  testimony  of  the  senses,  beyond  internal  evidence  of 
objective  truth,  there  are  other  criteria  of  certitude,  utlier 
motives  that  call  for  assent.  Authority  is  one  which  bears 
the  hall-mark  of  reason,  when  its  credentials  are  duly  tested 
and  admitted.  Every  day  of  our  lives  authority  must  satisfy 
us  in  accepting  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  we  may 
never  hope  to  explore  for  ourselves.  And  reason  tells  us 
it  is  just. 

But  it  is  the  more  fundamental  question  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  consequent  value  and  validity  of  what  is 
called  natural  religion,  that  exercises  men's  minds  most 
nowadays.  Believers  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
distinct  from  this  universe,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
arrived  at  this  belief  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  due 
to  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  depreciates  as  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth,  but  what  we  would  rather  designate  as  the 
wonderful  divine  favour  of  being  brought  up  from  infancy 
in  the  faith,  as  the  vast  majority  of  believers  are  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  an  unbelieving  adult  comes  to  believe 
in  God  by  the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  his  thinking 
and  reasoning  laculties.  In  this  latter  case  the  reasonable- 
ness of  consequent  faith  is  manifest.  In  the  former  it  is 
just  as  great  even  if  not  so  manifest.  AVhen  the  cliild  of 
tender  years  is  asked  the  question  :  '  Who  made  the  world  'f ' 
and  promptly  answers  '  God,'  docs  he  act  one  whit  less 
reasonably  than  the  learned  agnostic  philosopher,  who 
reverently  tells  his  questioner  that  he,  for  one,  does  not 
know.     Ask  the  little  boy  further,  how  does  he  know, 
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At  ouce  tbe  answer :  '  My  parents  told  me  so  ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  word.'  And  if,  at  any  time  afterwards, 
lie  does  see  reasons  to  doubt,  he  is  free  as  a  Catholic — nay 
bound,  if  his  doubts  persist  —to  face  them  boldly  and  to 
settle  them  by  finding  further  and  firmer  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  His  enquiry  may  indeed  fail  to  reveal 
to  him  the  ultimate  why  and  wherefore  of  what  he  believes, 
but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  abandon  bis  belief  then  and 
there  on  that  account.  He  knows  from  his  experience  of  a 
thousand  and  one  happenings  of  every-day  life  that  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  fact  are  one  thing,  proofs  of  its  how  and  why 
and  wherefore  quite  another  thing,  and  that  the  former  are 
very  frequently  forthcoming  without  the  latter.  When,  for 
example,  he  sees  a  tiny  snowdrop  bloom  in  the  early  spring- 
time, he  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  blooming  there ;  that 
is,  if  he  be  a  man  of  common  sense  and  not  a  philosopher 
of  a  certain  school.  But  ask  him  how  and  why  it  blooms 
there,  and  you  soon  bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
which  the  most  eminent  scientists  are  giving  up  in  despair  : 
that  mysterious  enigma,  the  constitution  of  a  simple  living 
cell. 

The  believer,  then,  of  the  ordinary  type,  has  been  reared 
up  to  his  beliefs.  He  assented  to  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  fact  of  revelation  on  the  authority  of  his  fellow-man  in 
the  first  instance.  Later  on,  perhaps,  he  accepted  those 
same  truths  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  when  its  infal- 
libility had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  intrinsic  evidence 
or  by  the  weight  of  human  authority.  Having  once  firmly 
grasped  these  preliminary  truths  he  has  next  received,  fully 
and  without  reserve,  the  contents  of  the  divine  revelation, 
on  the  authority  of  Grou  revealing.  This  assent  of  faith  is 
at  the  same  time  so  reasonable  and  so  firm  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  during  life  is  he  troubled  with  doubts  about  the 
dogmas  he  has  thus  embraced.  If  the  ordinary  believer 
seeks  at  all  for  direct  proofs  of  God's  existence,  he  is  satis- 
fied, and  not  unreasonably,  with  considerations  arising  from 
the  physical  argument,  or  the  universal  persuasion  of  man- 
kind— considerations  which  may  not  appear  convincing  to 
the  critical  mind  of  the  trained  and  enquiring  unbeliever. 
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The  internal  compactness  and  complotness  of  the  whole 
Catholic  system,  the  wonderful  harmony  of  all  its  parts,  its 
never-failing  power  to  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  the  human 
heart,  to  respond  to  the  very  noblest  aspirations  of  man's 
higher  nature,  all  this  and  much  more  that  might  be 
spoken  in  its  praise,  not  only  stamp  it  as  divine  before  the 
world,  but  also  safeguard  those  who  know  it  from  within, 
while  they  test  its  validity  and  explore  its  worth  with  all 
that  exactness  and  severity  which  its  strength  and  its 
pretensions  confidently  challenge.  I'ut  while  we,  Catholics, 
can  feel  so  contented  in  the  consciousness  of  our  blessed 
inheritance  of  truth,  we  must  not  forget  that  outside  the 
fold  there  is  no  such  peaceful  calm.  Unrest,  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  everywhere  prevail.  With  this  reflection  we  may  pass 
to  the  subject  we  propose  to  consider  at  some  length — that 
wide  world  of  religious  doubt  and  philosophic  speculation 
which  is  covered  by  the  comprehensive  title  of  '  Agnosticism.' 

There  are  positive  unbelievers :  those  who  say  they  have 
fully  convinced  themselves  that  there  is  no  God.  Under 
one  form  or  other  of  atheism  their  number  is  legion.  With 
them  or  their  doctrines  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  question 
of  their  sincerity  would  form  a  sad,  but  withal  interesting 
subject  for  not  a  little  study.  An  inquirer  might  suppose 
a  number  of  young  Englishmen  born  of  educated,  unbelieving 
parents,  brought  up  as  atheists,  educated  at  some  Free- 
thought  university,  breathing  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
laden  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  agitated  by  anxious 
religious  and  philosophic  inquiry,  enjojnng  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  with  the  greatest  intellects  of  their  time,  coming 
into  contact  with  almost  every  form  of  religious  creed, 
examining  and  analysing  all  beliefs  and  systems  from  their 
own  infidel  standpoint.  Taking  this  crowd  of  humanity  as 
his  proper  study,  our  inquirer  might  ask  himself  how  long 
possibly  or  probaljly  would  its  individual  members  remain 
in  the  bond  fide  inculpable  conviction  that  there  is  no  God 
— how  long  might  each  without  offending  say  : 

I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed, 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  l)rawl. 

I  sit  as  God,  holcliug  no  form  ot  creed. 
But  contemplating  all. 
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It  would  be  wrong  to  judge  of  individuals.  Even  about 
the  class  it  would  be  nearly  useless  to  speculate.  Whether 
they  could  or  not  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  would  remain 
long  in  the  smug  conviction  that  God  is  nothing  but  a  word. 
In  all  human  probability  they  would  soon  begin  to  doubt 
and  suspect,  to  question  old  convictions,  to  examine  new 
reasons ;  and  after  a  short  time  if  they  were  honest  with  them- 
selves, their  answer  to  the  question  :  '  Who  is  God?'  would 
be  a  long,  painful  pause.  So  it  is  with  multitudes  in  English- 
speaking  countries  of  to-day.  Tossed  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
they  seek  laboriously — let  us  hope  not  often  in  vain — for 
the  kindly  light  of  truth.  No  wonder  they  are  anxious 
and  disturbed,  for  see  what  is  at  stake.  No  mere  abstract 
theory  but  a  great  momentous  fact.  One  that  will  not  be 
settled  by  any  mere  formalism  but  by  the  full  play  of  all 
nature's  powers  and  by  an  honest  and  vigorous  fidelity  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  truth.  No  wonder  they 
call  for  our  sympathy  and  help,  those  weak  but  honest 
wayfarers,  who  tread  the  perilous  path  perhaps  from  the 
utter  darkness  of  positive  atlieism  to  the  full  light  of  God's 
truth  in  His  own  Catholic  Church. 

Those  earnest  toilers,  however,  are  but  a  handful  of 
lowly  ones.  Abroad  stalks  the  demon  of  human  pride, 
deceiving  the  doubtful,  waylaying  the  wavering,  whispering 
in  the  name  of  Modern  Science,  Kationalism,  and  Free- 
thought,  that  '  It  is  man's  privilege  to  doubt ' ;  even  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light — that  spirit  of  false 
humility  which  permeates  modern,  up-to-date  Agnosticism 
—  to  seduce  the  weak  and  the  unwary,  and  lead  them  away 
from  the  path  of  truth.  It  is  about  this  latter-day  enemy  of 
God  and  His  Church  that  we  wish  to  speak.  We  can  hope 
merely  to  touch  on  many  of  its  phases  in  those  pages,  for  it 
is  a  hydra-headed  thing,  and  frona  all  the  various  sciences  it 
draws  many  votaries,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  under  its 
blighting  influence. 

The  growth  of  Agnosticism  in  the  world  of  English 
thought  is  only  the  gradual  and  logical  development  of  the 
erroneous  principles  of  Locke  and  Hume  and  Berkeley, 
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uudt'L-  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  independent  thought 
and  private  judgment,  implanted  and  fostered  in  England 
by  the  Reformation.  The  briefest  backward  glance,  to  show 
how  such  a  school  of  thought  has  worked  itself  out,  will 
make  this  manifest. 

Seeing  that  Agnosticism  claims  to  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  human  reason,  to  be,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
vigorously  perfect  use  of  that  faculty,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
at  once  that  Catholics  can  and  do  proclaim  themselves 
agnostics   in   that  meaning  of  the   term.    Anyone  who 
withholds  his  assent  to   a  proposition   in  which  he  has 
no  sufficient  motives  for  believing,  is   so  far  forth  an 
agnostic.    He  does  not  know  whether  such  and  such  is 
true.    He  may  have  a  suspicion  or  an  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  until  he.sees  more  reason  for  an  intellectual 
assent  to  either  side  he  suspends  his  judgment.    Now  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
term  '  Agnostic,'  and  who  has  stood  sponsor  for  the  system, 
has  always  maintained  that  he  never  attached  any  other 
signification  to  the  word — which  he  invented  for  describing 
to  the  world  his  own  mental  state  in  matters  philosophical 
— than  the  very  orthodox  and  laudable  one  which  we  have 
just  indicated.    Professor  Huxley  is  generally  taken  as  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  agnostic  position.    That  is,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  definite  position,  defended  on  the  same  principles  by 
representative  writers  of  any  note,  for  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  in  the  world  of  English  Philosophy  scarcely  any 
writer  of  great  ability  can  be  relied  on  as  speaking  in  behalf 
of  any  school  and  not  for  himself  alone.    Speaking  for 
himself  at  any  rate,  in  his  Essays  on  Cliristian  Tradition, 
Professor  Hnxley  explains  his  position  in  the  following 
terms  :  — 

Agnosticism  is  not  properly  described  as  a  '  negative  creed,' 
nor  indeed  as  a  creed  of  any  kind,  except  in  so  far  as  it  expresses 
absolute  faith  in  the  validity  of  a  formula  which  is  as  much  ethical 
as  intellectual.  .  .  .  That  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  say  that 
he  is  certain  of  the  objective  truth  of  any  proposition  unless  he 
can  produce  evidence  iclricli  locjicalb/  jiistiftrs  that  ceitainty.  .  .  . 
That  which  Agnostics  deny  and  repudiate  is  the  contrary  doctrine 
that  there  are  propositions  which  men  ought  to  believe  without) 
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logically  satisfactory  evidencs  ;  and  that  reprobation  ought  to 
attach  to  the  profession  of  disbehef  in  such  inadequately  supportccl 
propositions.' 

Now,  this  is  a  clear  exposition  of  Agnosticism  in  its 
negative  sense,  as  a  philosophic  method,  an  attitude  of  mind 
to  be  assumed  by  man  in  his  search  after  truth.  As  such  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  it.  If  an  agnostic  is  only  a  man  who 
candidly  confesses  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  he 
does  not  know,  who  asserts  there  are  many  truths  which 
the  human  mind  has  not  yet  discovered,  who  refuses  to 
believe  without  suliicient  reason,  then  indeed  are  we  all 
agnostics,  or  ought  to  be.  But  if  it  be  easy  to  coin  a  word 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  dictate  its  meaning  to  the  public. 
Tliey  will  have  their  own  way,  and  whatever  Professor  Huxley 
may  have  wished  the  word  to  mean,  it  is  universally  taken 
nowadays  not  only  for  that  exact  method  of  thought  out- 
lined by  its  inventor,  but  also  for  a  certain  definite  creed 
which  is  the  outcome,  not  indeed  of  the  use  but  rather  of 
the  abuse  of  that  method.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  describe  Agnosticism  as  a  denial  of  all  traditional 
creed,  and  a  scientiftc  contention  that  many  things  which 
men  have  heretofore  supposed  that  they  knew  about  the 
world  beyond  sense  and  behind  phenomena,  about  the  world 
of  substance  and  of  spirit,  about  the  origia  and  Final  Cause 
of  all  things,  are  not  only  really  unknown,  but,  of  their 
own  nature,  absolutely  and  forever  unknowable  to  man. 

The  abuse  of  reason  which  has  led  to  such  extra- 
ordinary conclusions,  is  widespread  and  universal.  It  is 
sadly  interesting  to  observe  how  men  of  undoubted  genius, 
like  Huxley  and  Spencer  and  Tyndall  and  Arnold,  at  the 
very  time  they  raised  their  voices  in  complaint  and  protest 
to  warn  their  generation  against  that  narrow-minded  and 
onesided  attitude  towards  truth  which  the}^  looked  upon  as 
the  bane  religion  had  brought  upon  their  age — how  they 
themselves  were  completely  led  astray  by  the  self-same 
narrow-minded  spirit ;  for  that  spirit  springs  also  from  a 
science  that  will  not  know  God.    While  Herbert  Hpencer 
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arraigns  religion  for  usurping  a  groundless  authority  over 
men's  minds,  he  himself  would  have  us  sweep  away  that 
Philosophy  which  is  the  condensed  wisdom  of  the  human 
race,  aud  that  Religion  which  has  ever  been  its  civilizer,  to 
replace  them  by  a  vast  speculative  system  of  physics,  built 
oil  an  unproven  if  not  unprovable  hypothesis !  While 
Professor  Huxley  smiles  at  the  childish  credulity  that 
embraces  Christianity  in  its  fulness,  he  would  have  us 
measure  all  truth  by  his  own  pet  biological  standards  !  And 
so  it  is  with  the  rest.  Few  men,  if  any,  can  hope  to  be 
proficient  iu  all  departments  of  knowledge  ;  and  is  a  man 
to  reject  everything  not  proved  by  himself?  We  have 
already  touched  on  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  each  of  our  modern 
agnostics  wished  to  measure  all  the  attainable  truth  in  the 
universe  by  the  criteria  of  some  one  special  department  or 
other  in  which  he  himself  happens  to  be  an  expert.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  too  evidently  ridiculous  to  demand,  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  sort  of  evidence  that  is  forthcoming 
in  Euclid's  Elements,  aud  we  do  not  allege  that  they  go  so 
far.  But  we  do  maintain — and  any  impartial  student  of 
their  teachings  will  maintain — that  it  is  their  decided 
tendency.  Add  to  this  their  prejudice  against  Christianitj' 
— a  prejudice  which  unconsciously,  but  quite  unerringly, 
warps  their  reasoning  processes — and  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  far-away  wanderings  will  be  abundantly  manifest. 

In  their  loud  condemnation  of  the  principle  of  authority 
do  those  men  forget  that  even  the  conclusions  of  natural 
science  are  accepted  to-day  by  the  millions,  not  on  the 
evidence  of  demonstration,  bat  on  the  authority  of  those 
eminent  men  of  science  who  form  its  Eccleftia  Docens? 
This  is  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  nowadays  ;  and  one  of  its 
wholesome  applications  is  this  :  that  popular  Agnosticism  is 
simply  a  system  of  blind  credulity  towards  the  dicta  of  our 
agnostic  scientists  iipon  all  topics  under  the  sun.  Can  this 
be  the  consunnnation  devoutly  wished  for  by  the  aposth^s  of 
Agnosticism?  They  are  accused  of  entertaining  such  an 
ambition.  If  they  do,  their  contempt  for  authority  is  an 
extremely  awkward  characteristic  of  their  school.    11,  for 
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instance,  some  disciple  were  to  say  to  his  master:  '  Ne 
sutor  ultra  c?-epidam,'  would  it  be  very  becoming  for  the 
master  to  urge  bis  authority  on  the  point  in  dispute? 

Of  the  Agnostic  tendency  of  English  thought  a  full  and 
sufftcient  reason  will  be  found  in  the  various  influences 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  in  English  systems  of 
philosophy  during  the  past  three  hundred  years.  Perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  fundamental  of  those  influences  will 
be  found  to  have  existed  so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth' 
century.  The  Keformation  taught  men  to  discount  the 
value  of  authority  and  to  attach  supreme  importance  to 
private  judgment.  Very  poon  was  the  English  mind  deeply 
leavened  with  the  tendency  to  unduly  emphasize  the  worth 
of  immediate  and  direct  evidence  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  sacred  and  profane,  and  at  the  same  tnne  to 
depreciate  and  minimize  the  claims  of  external  authority; 
to  make  too  much  of  the  natural  sciences  where  assent  is 
based  upon  evidence  that  is  mathamatical  or  nearly  so — 
evidence  that  necessitates  assent— and  to  throw  into  dis- 
repute the  free  intellectual  beliefs  of  religion  which  are 
based  upon  authority  and  upon  evidence  of  a  less  clear,  exact, 
and  cogent  character.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  century 
just  past.  Writing  in  the  I.  E.  Kecoru  of  May,  1891,  a 
writer  well  says  about  it : — 

The  world,  it  would  seem,  has  passed  its  term  of  childhood 
and  reached  its  years  of  reason.  Faith  and  credulity  and 
superstition  have  gone  their  way.  We  are  wiser  than  our  fathers  ; 
we  ask  for  proof,  not  authority.  Such  are  the  professions  of 
the  day.  Whether  the  claim  to  this  superiority  is  warranted  by 
facts  is  another  matter. 

With  a  people  subject  to  such  influences,  and  enter- 
taining such  ideas,  a  method  like  Huxley's,  insisting  on  the 
ri^ht  of  reason  to  get  scientific  evidence  for  all  its  assents, 
was  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous  instrument.  And  it  did 
prove  a  fatal  one  :  for  people  can  conveniently  forget  that 
Religion  does  not  call  for  mathematical  evidence,  and  that 
the  truths  of  Philosophy  do  not  require  geometrical  proof. 
Indeed  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  inevitable  from  the 
beginning  that  men  with  small  sympathy  for  Christianity 
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in  its  Catholic  fulness,  professing  no  respect  for  authority, 
assuminc;  such  an  exacting,  and,  indeed,  unreasonable 
attitude  towards  the  natiire  of  the  motives  which  ought  to 
command  intellectual  assent,  should  gradually  make  complete 
shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  find  themselves  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  despairing  doubt  and  scepticism.  A  just  retribution 
for  the  ]^ationalism  that  pretends  to  know  all  things  is  the 
Agnosticism  which  declares  that  it  can  know  nothing  :  and 
it  is  a  retribution  which  has  overtaken  many.  '  The  hopeless 
teaching  that  we  can  know  nothing  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  arrogant  claim  to  know  all.'  ^  Of  course  if  these  men  had 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  it  would 
have  brought  them  safely  back  to  the  true  position  which 
gives  authority  its  due  and  rightful  value  in  the  search  for 
truth.  Reason's  task  it  is  to  scrutinize  the  credentials  of 
authority  and  estimate  its  worth  accordingly.  But  is  the 
agnostic  position  reasonable  which  seems  to  deny,  in  fact 
if  not  in  teaching,  that  authority  has  any  credentials  at  all 
worth  scrutinizing  ? 

Those  very  men  who  have  ever  pretended  to  a  better, 
stricter,  and  more  scientific  use  of  reason  than  the  credulous 
and  superstitious  Catholic  have  left  all  over  their  elegant 
and  voluminous  writings  inconsistencies  so  numerous,  and 
contradictions  so  apparent,  to  the  impartial  reader,  that  he 
is  forced  to  carry  away  with  him  the  conviction  that  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  they  have  been  acting  the  part  of 
special  pleaders  for  a  weak  and  doubtful  cause.  Our  best- 
known  modern  agnostics  are  mostly  natural  scientists,  yet 
it  is  notorious  how  unscientific  they  can  be  and  often  are, 
outside  the  domain  of  science,  when  they  take  up  the  baton 
in  the  field  of  polemics  against  Christianity,  or  when  they 
wish  to  attract  attention  to  some  pet  theory  of  their  own. 
We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  carping  critici.sm,  but  because 
from  experience  we  know  it  to  be  true.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions we  could  give  were  it  to  our  purpose  and  would  space 
permit.  Their  writings  abound  in  contradictions  because 
they  do  not  teach  the  truth.    Their  great  fault  consists  in 

'  I.  E.  Record,  M.iy.  I'Ol,  p.  402.  'Office  of  ReiiHi.u  in  Tlicologv,' 
\V.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C. 
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tbat  narrowmiudedness  whereby  they  apply  to  all  sorts  of 
truths  the  very  exact  standards  which  the  exact  natural 
sciences  demand.  Prejudice  prompts  them  unconsciously 
to  apply  their  criteria  now  exactly  and  now  loosely  so  as 
invariably  to  arrive  at  foregoae  conclusions,  to  believe  what 
they  wish,  and  to  reject  the  traditional  faith  that  is  so 
distasteful  to  them.  They  can  easily  bring  themselves  to 
see  absolutely  no  virtue  in  the  time-honoured  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  yet  they  can  convince  themselves 
that  '  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time,'  life 
sprang  somehow  or  other  from  dead  matter,  while  all 
attainable  evidence  points  the  other  way  ! 

It  may  seem  strange  that  men  who  profess  to  be  so  exact 
and  careful  in  their  reasoning  should  stray  so  far  from  the 
truth.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  surprising.  For  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  that  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  seductive 
charm  of  a  system  tbat  promised  emancipation  of  the  intellect 
from  the  thraldom  of  authority,  that  promised  individual 
independence  and  freedom  of  thought,  all  this,  and  a  false 
psychology  as  well,  soon  brought  about  a  state  of  confusion 
where  the  wish  was  always  father  to  the  thought,  where 
reason  itself  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  sense,  where 
thought  was  confounded  with  sensation,  and  consciousness 
with  imagination,  where  all  was  turmoil  and  contention, 
because  the  right  order  of  things  had  been  upturned  and 
reason  degraded  by  those  very  men  who  professed  that  they 
sought  to  emancipate  and  ennoble  it.  A  system  of  psychology 
which  gravely  erred  about  the  nature  of  the  himian  faculties 
themselves,  a  system  whose  very  foundations  were  rotten,  is 
largely  responsible  for  fostering  that  proud  Reformation 
spirit  and  compassing  the  results  which  we  deplore  around  us 
to-day.  The  unsoundness  of  the  English  Church  by  Law 
Established,  its  inabilit}'  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  great  minds, 
its  want  of  any  compact,  harmonious  and  definite  dogmatic 
system,  its  gradual  disintegration,  the  tumult  and  conflict  of 
the  sects  into  which  it  has  broken  up,  the  consequent  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  by  its  members  in  determining  where 
any  fragments  of  truth  lay  scattered,  all  these  influences 
would,  indeed,  of  themselves  have  certainly  given  to  English 
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thoufjht  a  tendeucy  towards  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Con- 
sequently when  they  are  found  to  have  been  exerted  on 
people  who  were  simultaneously  the  victims  of  an  unsound 
and  pernicious  philosophic  system,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
England  is  growing  more  and  more  agnostic  every  day. 

We  have  been  touching  on  some  of  the  causes  which 
we  deem  responsible  for  Agnosticism.  Its  natural  parents, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  the  progress  of  the  physical 
sciences  under  the  inductive  method,  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  false  philosophy  of  experimentalism  in  the  rightful  place 
of  Metaphysics.  Of  course  in  its  negative  aspect — taken 
merely  as  a  philosophy  of  scepticism — Agnosticism  is  as 
old  as  Epicurus.  But  of  the  modern  English  article  the 
first  manifestations  are  discernible  in  Locke's  doctrine  of 
phenomenalism.  The  first  advocate  of  the  philosophy  of 
e.xperience,  the  first  to  deny  that  what  underlies  phenomena 
— real  substance — is  at  all  knowable,  the  first,  therefore,  to 
aim  a  dangerous  blow  at  Metaphysics,  which  is  simply  the 
science  of  real  essences,  Locke  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  English  Agnosticism.  The  experience  of 
sense  can  reach  only  phenomena ;  the  inward  essences  of 
things  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  But  all  our  knowledge  is  only 
sense  experience,  and  hence,  we  can  know  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  substance.  Thus  did  Locke  sweep  away  the 
whole  world  of  first  principles  and  universal  truth.  He 
misunderstood  a  formula  used  by  the  schoolmen  :  '  Nothing 
is  found  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense.' 
He  would  have  all  knowledge  begin  in  experience  and  end 
there.  The  scholastics  would  have  it  begin  but  certamly 
not  end  there.  '  We  have  no  knowledge  except  what  we 
derive  from  experience,'  taught  Locke.  Except  what  the 
intellect  draws  from  sensations  experienced — yes ;  except 
what  we  gain  by  merely  comparing  the  sensations  them- 
selves— no-  Here  then  was  opened  the  yawning  chasm 
which  has  separated  Catholic  Philosophy  from  .Ignosticism 
and  Materialism,  and  every  other  form  of  that  system  which 
denies  to  man  those  nobler  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
that  distinguish  him  from  the  brute.  Here  did  English 
philosophers  commence  that  fatal  error  of  misinterpreting 
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the  process  and  the  product  of  their  own  thought — of  be- 
littling and  degrading  the  very  faculties  by  which  they 
thought  and  reasoned.  For  them  there  was  no  cognoscitive 
power  in  man  above  sense.  In  their  eyes  the  spiritual, 
thinking  faculty,  the  universal  idea,  and  its  objective  proto- 
type, the  real  substance,  were  so  many  '  make-believes,' 
worthy  of  the  '  dark  ages,'  and  of  those  'schoolmen,'  who 
were  so  fond  of  pretending  to  much  knowledge  of  things  that 
men  do  not  and  cannot  know  !  The  advance  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  advent  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy  fos- 
tered this  lower  view  of  human  nature  and  its  powers.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools  was  deemed  beneath  contempt, 
and  of  course  it  was  neither  studied  nor  understood  by  those 
Englishmen  who  despised  it  most.  But  error  cannot  live 
and  thrive  on  error ;  and  in  every  age  and  in  every  school 
the  truth  will  assert  itself  and  live.  The  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness was  found  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  as  well  and 
as  faithfully  analysed  by  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  as  by  any 
philosophers  of  our  modern  schools ;  but  these  latter  are 
loath  to  acknowledge  and  bow  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Catholic  scholastics  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  Ever  and  anon 
the  great  fundamental  and  uudeniable  fact  of  the  universal 
concept  presents  itself  for  explanation.  It  is  a  strange 
inhabitant  of  the  human  mind,  that ;  it  is  a  mysterious  pro- 
duct of  human  thought,  that  mental  image  which  mirrors 
forth  to  consciousness  not  this  individual  or  that  or  the 
other,  but  something  which  is  similar  in  all  individuals  of 
the  class — not  Peter  or  Paul  or  John,  but  '  man '  that  is 
common  to  the  three  of  them.  What  is  the  nature  and 
origin  of  that  mental  image '?  The  question  is  at  the  very 
root  of  all  Philosophy.  It  is  not  our  direct  purpose  here  to 
vindicate  the  Catholic  answer  to  it,  nor  expressly  to  examine 
in  detail  any  modern  views  concerning  it.  We  do  think, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  any  light  the  theory  of  association 
of  experiences  may  throw  upon  it,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  evolutionists  may  talk  about  a  priori  forms  of  thought 
which  may  be  the  result  of  experiences  stored  up  in  the 
nervous  systems  of  our  ancestors  and  transmitted  to  us  by 
heredity, — the  universal  idea  stands  forth  as  a  fact  which 
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defies  explanation  on  any  ouber  <;L-ounds  lhan  by  recognising 
in  It  tbe  pioducL  of  a  spicitual  faculty,  altogeiber  above  and 
superior  to  matter  and  sense.  The  modern  agnostic,  how- 
ever, does  not  relish  such  an  admission.  Sooner  than  admit 
the  plain  explanation  contained  in  Catholic  philosophy,  he 
rather  denies  that  our  knowledge  of  supra-sensiblu  things 
is  knowledge  at  all.  He  turns  away  and  indulges  in  fan- 
tastic and  unintelligible  theories  about  the  great  root-facfc 
of  consciousness.  He  sits  down  and  writes  whole  books  for 
metaphysicians,  to  prove  that  neither  he  nor  they  know 
anything  at  all  of  what  they  are  talking  so  much  about. 

But  while  they  appear  so  unreasonable  in  their  con- 
tention that  we  can  know  nothing  whatsoever  about  sub- 
stance or  cause  or  necessity,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we 
Catholics  err  in  the  opposite  extreme — that  we  pretend  to 
know  all  or  a  great  deal  about  those  metaphysical  entities. 
By  no  means.  While  we  vindicate  for  human  reason  the 
power  of  gaining  a  real  and  certain  knowledge  of  substance 
and  cause,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  narrow  limits  that 
bound  this  knowledge  and  of  the  vast  tracts  of  mystery 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Even  if  substance  is  not 
the  imaginary  chimera  of  our  agnostics  but  the  true 
object  of  perception,  we  are,  none  the  less,  far  from  knowing 
all  about  it  ;  and  there  are  many  substances  and  causes  quite 
beyond  our  ken.  Ouc  claim  is  much  more  modest,  and  yet 
is  it  truly  great.  For  we  claim  to  know  something  about 
those  things,  and  we  thereby  advocate  the  existence  of  an 
interior  faculty  which  transcends  sensation,  and  which  uses 
the  products  of  sense  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  vast 
empire  of  necessary  truth.  We  maintain  further  that  the 
human  intellect,  using  as  instrument  the  principle  of 
causality,  can  take  those  purified  spiritual  concepts  which  it 
has  drawn  from  the  products  of  sense,  and  can  mould  them 
into  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  Personal,  Intelligent,  and  distinct  from 
this  Universe  which  is  the  work  of  His  hands.  Does  the 
man  deceive  himself  who  uses  his  faculties  soV  If  he  trust 
his  senses  which  tell  him  of  surrounding  phenomena,  why 
should  he  pay  no  heed  to  that  inner  voice  which  speaks  of 
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things  hidden  from  sense  and  leads  him  onwards  and 
upwards  to  the  world  of  the  unseen?  Has  he  not  as  much 
or  as  little  right  to  reject  the  intuitions  of  intellect  as  the 
perceptions  of  sense?  Has  he  not  just  as  intimate  a 
consciousness  of  universal  ideas  as  of  sense  perceptions,  or 
are  those  mental  pictures  of  'cause,'  'substance,'  'life,' 
'  spirit,'  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  sense  faculties  without 
the  aid  of  a  spiritual  faculty  which  we  call  intellect  or  mind 
If  he  reject  the  conscious  products  of  intellect  as  unreliable 
why  should  he  accept  without  question  the  evidence  of 
sense?  If  he  be  consistent  he  will  go  behind  the  evidence 
of  sense  as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  reason ;  and  once 
there  he  has  pat  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  science  or 
philosophy  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Fortunately,  or,  perhaps,  mifortunately,  such  thorough 
and  consistent  scepticism  is  not  common.  The  materialist 
who  denies  the  claims  of  reason  admits  those  of  sense  ; 
while  the  idealist  who  chooses  to  doubt  the  objective 
reality  of  phenomena  does  not  extend  his  scepticism  to 
the  world  of  mind.  Continental  Philosophy,  following  in 
the  wake  of  Descartes,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
subjective  and  idealist  in  its  tendencies  until,  under  the 
influence  of  Kant  and  Fichte  and  Hegel,  sprang  up 
that  famous  German  school  whose  disciples  '  found  them- 
selves straying  farther  and  farther  from  the  path  of  truth, 
until  at  last  they  sank  into  the  unmtelligible  doctrine 
of  the  Great  Nothing.'  English  Philosophy  on  the  con- 
trary, dominated  by  the  influence  of  Locke,  has  cluug, 
more  or  less  persistently,  to  the  materialist  position.  But 
in  trying  to  prop  up  error  by  error  it  has  gone  through  many 
strange  vicissitudes.  It  was  illogical  and  self-destructive  at 
the  outset,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  centurieg  is  no  less 
so  to-day.  Locke  was  inconsistent  in  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  real  substance,  for  sense  does  not  tell  us  whether  it 
exists  or  not.  Berkeley  was  logical  enough  to  doubt  it, 
and  to  admit  certainty  only  of  present  sensations.  Hume 
pushed  his  master's  empiricism  to  the  denial  of  spiritual 
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substance,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  pure  phenomenalism. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  step  unwarranted  by  his  principles. 
He  could,  indeed,  have  denied  that  sense  tells  us  anything 
about  substance,  whether  material  or  spiritual.    He  could 
also  have  borne  testimony  to  the  existence,  in  his  own  mind, 
of  the  idea  of  substance,  though  that  fact  of  consciousness 
would  be  to  him  inexplicable.  But  as  to  the  objective  exist- 
ence of  substance  to  correspond  with  that  idea  in  his  mind, 
he  had  no  more  right  to  deny  than  to  affirm  it.  Furthermore, 
might  it  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  sensation,  being 
really  nothing  but  the  modification  of   subjective  sense 
organs,  gave  no  certainty  of  anything  existing  outside  the 
organs   themselves  ?    Well,   at   least,  of  the  subjective 
sensations  themselves  he  could   be  certain,  for  did  not 
consciousness  vividly  testify  to  their  reality?    Very  well. 
But  consciousness  just  as  vividly  testifies  to  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas  in  the  mind  :  and  if  I  choose  to  believe  that 
the  modification  of  my  sense  organs  are  produced  by  objec- 
tive phenomena,  have  I  not  the  same  right  and  the  same 
obligation  to  believe  that  my  universal  ideas  are  produced 
by  objective  substances  ?    It  is  ever  thus  with  those  who 
rebel  against  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  refuse  to  trust 
their  natural  faculties  and  their  primary  intuitions  of  truth. 
Question  the  validity  of  any  first  principle,  and  you  are  soon 
forced  to  doubt  the  very  testimony  of  consciousness  itself. 
A  writer  who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  whole  subject 
very  justly  insists  '  that  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  faithfully 
adhered  to,  first  results  in  scepticism,  then  develops  into 
materialism,  and  finally  ends  in  idealistic  agnosticism  and 
mental  paralysis.'^    Sooner  than  plunge  into  such  a  quag- 
mire, lOnglish  philosophers  generally  prefer  to  shirk  the  logic 
that  would  inexorably  land  them  there.    Often,  no  doubt, 
they  oscillate  and  waver  dangerously  near  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  as,  for  example,  Professor  Huxley  does  when  he  airily 
writes  the  following  : — 

For  any  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  the  collection  of 
perceptions  which  make    up  our  consciousness   may  be  only 


'  I.  E.  Kecokd,  vol.  viii.,  p.  S87. 
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phantasmagoriae  generated  by  the  Ego,  unfolding  its  successive 
scenes  on  the  background  of  the  abyss  of  nothingness.^ 

Such  a  tit-bit  of  wisdom — worthy  of  the  most  mystic  German 
ideaUst — is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  scepticism  that 
rejects  first  principles  and  questions  the  trustworthiness  of 
man's  natural  faculties. 

Indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  that  English  philosophers  do  not  care  to  test 
their  theories  by  pushing  them  to  their  ultimate  conclasions. 
They  would  then  have  a  chance  of  seeing  their  unsoundness, 
for,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  a  certain  writer,  the 
consequences  of  their  principles  are  simply  '  appalling.' 

Science  is  deprived  of  objective  validity.  For  all  science  deals 
with  the  universal ;  but  the  objective  counterpart  of  the  universal 
is  essence.  The  latter  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  being  merely  an 
abstract  idea,  it  follows  that  all  science  is  reduced  to  a  knowledge 
of  our  mental  states,  or  to  Empirical  Psychology.  Eeligiou  which 
involves  the  recognition  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  certain  definite 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Him,  is  essentially  blind  super- 
stition. For  whether  God  exists  or  not,  and  whether,  if  He  does 
exist  He  concerns  Himself  about  human  affairs,  or  is  not  rather 
an  Epicurian  deity  ....  man  should  act  according  to  his  reason, 
and  take  no  heed  of  matters  that  his  reason  declares  to  he  unknown 
and  unknowable.* 

And  another  writer  already  referred  to  sums  up  the 
results  of  the  system  in  those  pregnant  words    : — 

Thus  [he  says]  in  the  light  of  Locke's  philosophy,  the  whole 
fabric  of  physical  science  disappears,  and  we  ourselves  are  left 
with  so  many  bundles  of  sensations  face  to  face  with  nothing. 
Thus,  too,  our  great  physicists  who  know  everything,  and  outside 
whose  ranlcs  no  one  else  knows  anything,  those  very  sapient 
guides  cry  out  at  last  that  we  are  all  equally  ignorant,  forasmuch 
as  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  by  anyone,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  dreamer  is  the  most  learned  man.  What  a  sublime 
philosophy ! 

But  the  philosophy  of  empiricism  was  encouraged  by 
the  vast  strides  made  in  recent  years  in  the  domain  of  the 


1  I.  i^.  Record,  December,  1892,  '  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Science,'  by 
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physical  sciences.  Here,  indeed,  experience,  observation, 
induction,  achieved  wonderful  results.  Then  they  began  to 
be  apphed  to  the  subject  matter  of  pure  mental  philosophy. 
And  the  men  who  thus  applied  them  seera  to  have  forgotten 
that  those  very  criteria  rest  ultimately  on  the  metaphysical 
principles  which  they  would  fain  deny  or  ignore.  It  was 
when  men  sought  to  dethrone  the  principles  of  '  causality  ' 
and  '  nature's  uniformity,'  and  to  set  up  '  experience '  in  the 
place  of  '  metaphysics  '  that  the  confusion  aud  doubt  and 
Agnosticism  began  in  earnest.^  Our  knowledge  is  limited 
to  sense  experience,  said  Locke.  Who  ever  saw  or  felt 
causation  or  causality,  asked  Hume.  Successioir  in  time 
and  space  we  know,  but  cause — what  is  cause  ?  A  thing  no 
one  ever  heard  or  touched — a  figment  of  the  imagination  ! 
Away  then  with  causality,  the  basis  of  all  a  posteriori 
reasoning,  the  condition  of  all  proof  for  the  existence  of 
God  !  Yes,  experience  is  indeed  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  philosphical  system,  given  the  requisite  instruments, 
intellect  as  well  as  sense — admitting  the  universal  idea  and 
the  necessary  truth  as  the  grand  achievement  of  the  higher 
faculty,  as  sensation  is  of  the  lower.  But  once  deny  those 
transformers  of  sense  experience,  and  try  to  build  on  ex- 
perience alone,  and  you  pull  down  with  the  left  hand  what 
you  built  up  with  the  right.  Yes,  on  the  road  to  knowledge, 
experience  is  a  safe  guide  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  guide  :  indeed  it  goes  only  a  very  little  way. 

It  tolls  us  what  has  liecn,  it  says  nothing  of  what  nuist  he. 
Now,  it  is  on  necessary  truths — on  musts — tliat  all  science  is 
founded ;  hcnco  the  philosophei'S  of  the  English  school,  though 
priding  theinselvcs  on  their  devotion  to  science,  set  out  on  prin- 
ciples which,  if  consistently  followed,  would  reduce  us  to  the  level 
of  long-nicmoried  hrutes.- 

This  is  a  conclusion  which,  one  should  think,  philosophers 
would  shrink  from.  Not  so,  however,  for  it  tallies  admirably 
with  the  modern  theory  of  Evolution.  Professor  Huxley, 
for  insta,nce,  an  admiring  disciple  of  Plume,  pushes  the 


1  SeR  I.  E.  Record,  Augnist,  1884,  '  Dr.  Ward's  Philosophy  of  TLei.sm,' 
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latter's  scepticism  so  far  as  to  assert  that  what  we  call  laws 
of  physical  nature  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  more 
or  less  safe  or  hazardous,  of  what  will  take  place  in  the 
order  of  nature — conjectures  based  on  our  multiplied  ex- 
periences of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past.  The  idea  of 
physical  necessity  of  any  sort — of  what  he  calls  the  iron 
law  of  must — he  consistently  scouts  as  an  unauthorized 
intruder  into  the  domain  of  science.^ 

A  few  pages  back  we  referred  to  some  of  the  attempts 
made  by  the  empirical  school  to  explain  away  the  universal 
idea  and  the  necessary  truth,  and  so  patch  up  the  self- 
destructive  philosophy  of  pure  experience. 

All  those  attempts  have,  of  course,  been  futile.  Many 
of  them  are  ingenious  and  elaborate,  and  not  a  few  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  our  present  subject. 
The  Association  theory,  identified  with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
has  been  often  examined  and  found  wanting,  notably  by 
Dr.  Ward  in  his  Philosophy  of  Theism.  Mill  tries  to  rob 
all  truth  of  its  necessity,  to  show  that  such  an  element  does 
not  belong  to  the  objective  order,  but  is  only  attached  on  to 
our  perceptions  by  the  activity  of  our  own  minds.  Constant 
and  oft-recurring  similar  sensations,  following  one  another 
in  some  particular  set  of  circumstances,  foster  in  us  a  strong 
inclination  to  believe  what  may  not  at  all  be  true — that 
they  will  and  must  occur  in  the  same  order  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  future.'^  This  consideration  he  develops 
at  great  length  with  a  view  to  explaining  away  those  primary 
analytical  truths  which  are  the  first  principles  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  the  immediate  objects  of  our  intellectual  intuitions. 
The  logical  results  of  such  a  system  would  be  universal 
scepticism,  pure  and  simple.  We  draw  attention  to  it  here 
merely  in  illustration  of  a  truth  on  which  we  must  ever 
strongly  insist :  that,  to  deny  any  one  primary  truth  cuts 
from  under  one's  feet  all  ground  for  accepting  the  remain- 
ing truths  of  that  important  class.  By  denying  to  man's 
mind  a  God-given  power  to  see  those  primary  truths 
immediately  and  intuitively,  by   the    light  of  objective 

1  Vide  I.  E.  Rkcord,  vnl.  viii.,  p.  496  (18s7). 
Ibid.  vol.  viii.,  pp.  30G,  424. 
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evidence  sbiuing  in  upon  it,  just  as  man's  eyes  see  the 
landscape  in  the  shining  noonday  sun,  the  philosopher  has 
gone  the  sure  way  of  denying  their  natural  power  to 
memory  also  and  even  to  consciousness  itself.^ 

In  recent  years  English  Philosophy  has  undergone 
another  interesting  development  which  so  bears  upon 
our  subject  as  to  call  for  at  least  a  passing  notice.  The 
idealistic  philosophy  of  Kant  and  the  German  schools,  to 
which  we  referred  above  as  being  the  very  antithesis  of 
eiupiricism,  has  been  making  its  influence  deeply  felt  in  the 
world  of  English  thought.  The  blend  of  the  two  erroneous 
extremes  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  augured  well 
for  the  cause  of  the  golden  mean.  But  the  extremes  met, 
unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  men  who  would  think  of 
anything  sooner  than  of  entertaining  tlie  remotest  idea  of 
examining  the  moderate  realism  of  the  schoolmen,  to  see, 
if  mayhap,  the  truth  might  lie  there  after  all.  And  so  two 
wrongs  have  not  produced  a  right. 

They  have,  however,  produced  some  curious  and  very  dis- 
heartening anomalies  in  the  literature  of  later-day  English 
Philosophy,  especially  v/hen  they  are  seen  engrafted  on  to 
the  great  native  growth  of  the  Evolution  theory.  We  have 
a  good  example  of  this  state  of  things  in  Professor  Huxley 
when  he  puts  on  the  cloak  of  Kantian  subjectivism  to  teach 
the  world  what  it  is  to  understand  by  faith  for  all  future 
time  :  a  sort  of  feeling  or  consciousness  by  which  '  men 
constantly  feel  certain  about  things  for  which  they  strongly 
hope,  but  have  no  evidence  in  the  legal  or  logical  sense  of 
the  word.  .  .  .  Who  can  or  shall  forbid  man  '  to  believe 
thus?  'But,'  he  continues,  'let  him  not  delude  himself 
with  the  notion  that  his  faith  is  evidence  of  the  objective 
reality  of  that  in  lohich  he  trusts'  Here,  certainly,  Kant 
and  Hume  speak  through  their  disciple,  while  he  gently 
insinuates  the  desired  impression  that  Christian  faith 
is  an  unreasonable  superstition  as  it  stands.  He  thinks, 
further  on,  that  this  same  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  '  ideal  of 


*  I.  E.  Record,  vol.  v.,  p.  481  ;  vol.  viii.,  p.  122. 
^  The  italics  ure  our  own. 
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manhood,'  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  something  better 
when  found  incompatible  with  our  knowledge  ! 

Thus  does  he  quietly  prepare  the  way  for  Herbert 
Spencer  and  his  grand  modern  cult  of  the  Unknowable  ;  for 
Matthew  Arnold's  strange  new  Deity,  revealed  to  a  wonder- 
ing world  as  '  the  eternal  not-ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness.'  By  such  writing  does  he  try  to  turn  men'rf 
minds  and  sympathies  in  the  direction  of  modern  agnostic 
science,  with  the  new  idols  that  are  its  gods  and  the  nature- 
worship  by  which  it  attempts  to  supp'ant  religion.  Huxley 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  throwing  discredit  on  Christianity 
and  on  Christ  its  God.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  in  the 
sceptical  and  over- exacting  spirit  of  Hume,  he  applied  to 
the  Bible  the  tests  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  how  he  demanded 
for  its  authenticity  aa  almost  mathematical  evidence,  with 
the  effect  of  rejecting  as  unreliable  the  sacred  books  for 
which  he  sometimes  professed  such  reverence  Supernatural 
Eeligion  he  set  aside  as  altogether  out  of  court  because 
unscientific.  Natural  Eeligio.'i  he  undertook  to  '  being  iato 
line  '  with  the  requirements  of  '  modern  science  ' — that  is 
of  Evolution.  EEe  got  the  article  ready-made  from  his  friend 
Herbert  Spencer  and  he  has  worked  might  and  main  to 
popularise  it.  According  to  this  new  Gospel  we  are  to  learn 
that  the  only  form  of  religion  in  concord  with  the  '  teach- 
ings '  of  '  Science' — licta':el  in  fact  and  forced  upon  us  by 
'Science' — is  the  cult  of  the  Unknowable;  and  so  there 
arises  a  new  aspect  of  Modern  Scientific  Agnosticism,  when 
we  regard  it  and  proceed  to  consider  it  as  the  religion 
taught  by  Evolution  to  Mankind. 

P.  Coffey. 
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THE  SIGIMIFICANCE  AND  USE  OF  THE 
SCAPULARS 

NE  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  strong  bond  of 


V  j  union  existing  between  the  various  members  of  the 
Konian  Catholic  Church,  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  now 
common  devotion  of  the  scapular.  From  its  very  beginning 
it  bore  the  impress  of  a  deep-seated  Christian  love,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  to  the  whole  Catholic  community  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few.  For  the  sca-pulars  now  common  among 
the  laity  were,  we  are  told,  from  the  very  outset  nothing 
less  than  the  scapulars  worn  by  the  different  religious  orders, 
and  reduced  to  smaller  dimensions  for  the  convenience  of 
the  faithful.^  This  being  so,  we  practically  receive  the  habit 
of  the  various  orders,  and  by  wearing  it  we  conform  m  a 
certain  sense  to  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  order  whose 
special  dress  it  forms.  These  scapulars  are  approved  of  by 
the  Holy  See  and  carry  with  them  many  indulgences,  partial 
as  well  as  plenary,  both  in  life  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 
This  should  be  an  incentive  for  all  to  follow  St.  Alplionsus' 
example  :  '  For  my  own  part,'  he  tell  us, '  I  have  been  careful 
to  receive  all  these  scapulars.'  ^ 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  scapulars  the  four  principal  and 
most  ancient  ones  are  :  the  scapular  of  the  '  Holy  Trinity,' 
that  of  the  S^ven  Dolours  of  our  Lady,  that  of  '  Mount 
Carjuel,'  and  the  scapular  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy.  There 
are  two  scapulars  of  later  origin,  viz.  :  that  of  the 
'  Immaculate  Conception  '  and  the  '  Passion.'  Those  of  still 
more  recent  date  are  the  scapular  of  '  St.  Michael '  (20th 
April,  1882),  of  '  St.  Joseph  '  (15th  April  189:3),  of  our  Lady  of 
'  Good  Counsel '  (21st  December,  1893).  In  addition  to 
these  we  have  the  approved  scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
It  used  to  be  a  badge  rather  than  a  scapular,  being  a  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  white  woollen  material  and  worn  on 
the  breast.    It  is  now  conferred  with  blosf-ing  and  enrolment 

1  Deer.  Auth.  No.  42.3.  ^  Qloi  itsof  Mary. 
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but  has  no  special  confraternity.-^  According  to  a  custom, 
approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  some  of  these  scapulars  may 
be  joined  together ;  thus  we  get  four  or  five,  viz.  :  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  that  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  that  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  combined.  To  these  the  scapular  of  Mount  Carmel  is 
sometimes  attached. 

We  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  following  points  :  — 

(i.)  The  matter,  form,  and  colour  of  scapulars,    (ii.)  The 
blessing  of,  and  the  enrolment  in  the  scapulars  in  general, 
(iii.)  The  blessing  of  and  enrolment  in  the  four  scapulars 
coiabined.    (iv.)  The  Sabbatine  privilege  of  the  scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

I.  The  Form,  Material  and  Colour  of  the  Scapulars. — 
Scapulars,  as  they  are  worn  by  the  faitbful,  consist  of  two 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  united  to  each  other  by  two  bands 
or  strings.  We  must  follow  the  directions  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  these  pieces  of  cloth.  It  has  been  settled  by  an 
answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgence,  August 
3  8th,  1868,  which  requires  that  the  scapulars  should  be 
oblong  or  square,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  hitherto 
observed  in  making  them,  and  should  not  be  changed  into  an 
oval,  round,  or  polygonal  shape:  '  Hucusque  generalis  viguit 
usus  conficiendi  scapularia  formae  oblongae,  vel  saltem 
quadratae.  .  .  .  Quaeritur  itaque  utrum  alia  forma  praeter 
oblougam  vel  quadratam  obstet  validitati  scapularis  ? 
S.C.I,  resp.  ISlthil  esse  innovandum,  18th  August,  1868." 

As  those  two  pieces  of  cloth  form  the  essential  part  of 
the  scapular,  the  two  strings  or  pieces  of  tape  are  necessary 
only,  in  so  far  as  they  admit  of  the  scapular  being  worn  in 
the  proper  manner  ;  the  restrictions  therefore  with  regard 
to  the  colour  and  material  have  only  reference  to  the  pieces 
of  clotb.  The  two  bands,  with  the  exception  of  the  strings 
of  the  scapular  of  the  Passion,  may  be  made  of  any  material 
or  colour.  The  material  for  the  scapulars  must  be  real  and 
pure  wool.  Cotton  or  similar  material  is  not  allowed : 
'  Ratio  est  quia  parva   scapularia   alia  non  sunt,  quam 


1  Cf.  Mocchegiani,  CoUectio  Iitdulg.  u.  882,  scq. ;  approved  4th  April,  1901. 
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scapularia  variis  ordiuibus  religiosis  propria,  pro  majori 
tidelium  commoditate  ad  parvaiu  formam  redacta.'^  '  Unde 
sicut  ilia  ex  lauea  textura  proprie  dicta  non  vero  raticulata 
aut  snbcoacta  gonficiuiitur  ita  et  haec  simili  mode  coufici 
debeut.'"  And  this  material  must  be  woven  or  real  cloth, 
so  that  if  it  be  merely  woollen  thread  worked  by  the  needle 
in  the  form  of  a  scapular,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  : 
'  Utrum  vox  pannus,  panniculus,  ab  auctoribus  communiter 
Qsurpata  usui  debeat  in  seusu  stricto,  i.e.  de  sola  lanea 
textura  proprie  dicta  ?  Resp.  Affirmative,  18th  August 
1868;  6tb  March,  1895.'  It  is,  however,  allowable  to 
adorn  scapulars  with  embroidered  figures  or  symbols  com- 
menjorative  of  our  Lord's  Passion  in  gold,  or  silk  of  any 
colour,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  necessary  colour  of  the 
scapular  should  predominate  :  '  dummodo  ornamenta  talia 
sint  ut  color  praescriptus  praevaleat.'^  The  aieaning  of 
these  words  is  clear  from  an  answer  given  by  the  Consultor : 

Non  videri  obstare  ornamenta,  si  haec  sint  accessoria  et  scapu- 
laria per  ea  non  immutentur.  Oportet  tamen  ornamenta  esse 
exigua,  ita  ut  prima  fronte  cognosci  possit  quale  scapulare  sit. 
Si  enim  istis  ornamentis  magna  scapularium  pars  obtegeretur, 
cum  u"n  amplius  scapulare  dignosoatur,  do  ipsa  validitate  esset 
dubita:^dum.' 

From  this,  however,  we  must  not  conclude  that  a 
scapular,  having  one  side  covered  either  by  an  embroidered, 
or  stitched,  or  printed  picture  of  our  Lady,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  scapular  of  Momit  Carmel,  would  be  against 
the  regulations.  The  Sacred  Congregation  has  plainly 
spoken  in  a  decree  of  June  18th,  1898  :  '  Hinc  non  valcut 
scapularia,  quae  quamvis  ex  lana  confecta,  ita  ex  utroquc 
latere  cooperiuntur,  ut  pannus  penitus  aut  quasi  penitus  non 
appareat.'  In  fact  the  only  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
what  is  special  to  each  scapular,  should  not  be  hidden  from 
view.    For  example  the  side  of  the  scapular  of  the  Holy 

»  Deer.  Autli.  No.  423. 

3  Haine,  T/trol.  Jffor. 

»  18th  August,  1868. 

*  Acta  S.  SeJxs  vol.  iv.,  page  102. 
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Trinity,  on  which  the  red  and  blue  cross  is  worked,  must  not 
be  covered  by  another  picture.^  From  this  last  decree  ^ 
it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  infer  that  scapulars,  when 
made  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prescribed  regulations  as 
to  the  colour,  form,  and  material,  allow  of  no  covering  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  getting  soiled.  That  the  Sacred 
Congregation  does  not  object  to  this  manner  of  wearing  the 
scapulars,  Beringer  proves  in  the  Theologisch-praktische 
Quartalschrift,  1899,  page  218.  Provided,  therefore,  the 
covering  remains  (separated  from  the  scapulars)  and  covers 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  used  or  removed 
at  will,  the  prescription  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  would 
appear  in  no  way  violated  and  the  wearer  would  not  be 
deprived  of  the  corresponding  indulgences. 

The  Colour. — The  various  scapulars  have  different  colom's. 
For  the  four  scapulars,  which  are  usually  combined  together, 
the  following  regulations  are  laid  down  : — 

The  scapular  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  must  be  made  of 
wJiite  cloth,  with  a  small  cross  of  woollen  material  worked 
in  the  centre,  the  portion  representing  the  length  being  red, 
that  of  the  cross-piece  being  blue.  Usually  we  find  this 
cross  on  both  pieces  of  cloth  composing  the  scapular,  but  is 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  sufficient  if  it  be  placed  on  that  part 
which  is  worn  on  the  breast.  Still,  to  be  quite  sure,  it  is  best 
to  have  the  cross  on  both  parts  of  the  scapular,  and  not  to 
depart  from  this  custom. 

The  scapular  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  our  Lady  is  to  be 
made  of  hlach  cloth. 

The  scapular  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  ought  to  be 
tan  cohu}\  but  brown  or  its  variations,  and  even  black  will 
do.^  It  is,  however,  advisable,  in  order  to  distinguish  this 
scapular  from  that  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  especially  if  we 
combine  four  or  five  scapulars  together,  to  use  brown  as 
being  the  most  suitable  colour.  Occasionally  we  find  on 
one  side  of  this  scapular  a  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Lady ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  :  '  Imago  B.V.  quae  ponitur 


1  Cf.  Coll.  Ind.  ...    a  Tatr.  Mocchegiani,  n.  825. 

.June  iSth,  1898. 
^  Deer.  Auth.  No.  278. 
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ordinarie  super  uaius  oris  partem  non  est  necessaria  sed 
est  tantum  pius  et  laudabilis  usas.'  (Instruction  which  is 
added  to  the  faculty.) 

The  colour  of  the  scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
is  sky  blue,  and  this  colour  is,  according  to  an  answer  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  August  22nd,  1842, 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  the  representation  of  our  Lady 
with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms  is  not  required :  '  Quae 
panno  vel  sagulo  (sic  Summ.  Auth.)  conjungi  solet  Mariae 
Virginis  imago  ornamenti  loco  habenda  est,  ut  Christi 
fideliuiu  pietas  magis  magisque  excitetur.' 

The  requirements  of  the  scapular  of  the  Passion  are, 
that  it  should  be  red,  that  its  two  bands  should  be  of 
woollen  material  of  the  same  colour,  that  its  two  pieces 
should  have,  one  a  represeutation  of  our  Crucified  Redeemer, 
the  other  a  representation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary. 

Wl^ien  a  scapular,  which  has  been  used  in  the  blessing 
and  conferring,  or  if  the  one  which  we  at  present  wear  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  regulations  we 
cannot,  notwithstanding  our  bond  fides,  ^&\n  the  indulgences 
which  have  been  granted  to  it. 

But  to  remedy  this,  the  Very  Rev.  Provincial  of  the 
Capuchins  in  Pennsylvania  has  obtained  from  the  Holy  See 
an  indult  rectifying  the  reception  of  the  various  scapulars 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  received  thetu  invalidly. 

Tr.  P.  Ilayaciuthus    ....    quum  saepe  iuvalidc  fiant 

receptiones  ad  scapularia  humiUime  supplicat,  ut 

Sanctitas  vestra  omnes  receptiones  invalidas  ad  sodalitatcra  vel 
Unionem  Scapularis  cujuscumque,  l)ona  tamen  fide  peractas 
sanare  dignetm-.  Besp.  Ssinus.  Dominus  Leo  XIII.  boniguo  con- 
cedere  dignatus  est  ut  adscript!  cum  aliquo  defectu  ut  in  preciljus, 
ab  hiuc  indulgentias  singulis  Scapularibus  proprias  lucrari  valeant. 
20  Jul.  1884.', 

All  those,  therefore,  who  before  the  20th  of  July,  1884, 
have  invalidly  received  one  or  more  scapulars,  and  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  confraternity  of  those  scapulars,  can 


1  Tablet,  December  6,  1884. 
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gam  the  attached  indulgences,  without  a  renewed  valid 
enrolment. 

It  would,  however,  be  imprudent  to  stretch  the  meaning 
of  this  rescript  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  in  the  case,  where 
the  scapular  itself,  v/hich  we  have  received,  was  invalid  as 
to  the  form,  colour,  etc.,  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  change  this  scapular  for  a  valid  one. 

II.  The  Blessing  and  Enrohnent. — Having  made  sure 
that  the  material  of  our  scapular  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements,  the  next  condition  to  gain  the 
indulgence  is,  that  it  should  be  blessed  and  given  with  the 
prescribed  formula  by  a  priest,  who  has  the  power  to  do  so ; 
moreover,  the  names  of  the  recipients  should  be  inscribed" 
in  the  register  of  the  Confraternity  (if  one  exists). 

No  blessing  of,  or  enrolment  in,  a  scapular  can  validly 
be  performed  except  by  a  priest,  who  has  the  necessary 
faculty.''  The  granting  of  this  faculty  for  any  particular 
scapular  belongs  directly  to  the  superior  of  the  order  to 
which  the  scapular  belongs,  and  is  usually  not  given  directly 
by  the  Holy  See. 

In  making  use  of  the  faculty,  we  must  strictly  adhere 
to  the  tenor  of  the  same.  We  cannot  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  and  place,  without  invalidating  the  blessing  and 
enrolment ;  when,  therefore,  those  places,  where  there  is  a 
monastery  of  the  order,  are  excluded  in  the  faculty  given  us, 
we  cannot  validly  bless  or  bestow  the  scapulars  there.'  A 
convent  of  nuns  of  the  same  order  would  obviously  not 
interfere  with  the  faculty.  However,  a  compliance  with  the 
condition  '  de  consensu,' or  '  liceutia  ordinarii '  (should  this 
be  expressed),  is  also  required  for  the  validity.^ 

A  priest  who  has  received  the  faculty  to  bless  and  enrol 
ill  one  or  more  of  the  scapulars,  is  not  therefore  per  se 
empowered  to  change  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  members 
of  the  sodality,  '  nisi  expresse  enuntietur  in  Eescripto 
Concessionis  pro  benedictione  et  impositione  scapulanum,' 
although  at  present  this  permission  is  usually  granted  with 

1  Eescr.  Aiith.  No.  444. 

2  Deer.  Autli.  No.  326. 

Deer.  Auth.  No.  438,  ad  2m  in  fine. 
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the  faculty  to  give  a  blessing  with  plenary  indulgence  in 
articulo  mortis. 

One  who  has  received  the  faculty  to  give  the  scapular  to 
others,  is  also  authorised  to  give  it  to  himself,  provided  his 
faculty  extends  to  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
*  Sacerdos  sibimet  imponere  potest  scapulare,  qui  habet 
facultatem'iudiscriminatim  minime  vero  taxative.'^  Thus  a 
priest  can  give  himself  the  scapular,  when  he  has  that  faculty 
for  the  faithful  in  general,  for  the  diocese  or  parish  to  which 
he  belongs,  but  not  if  his  faculty  is  given  solely  for  some 
particular  purpose,  say  a  convent  of  nuns.'' 

The  scapulars  must  not  only  be  blessed,  but  also  be  con- 
ferred by  tbe  same  i^riest.  This  is  evident  from  a  decree.  ^ 
in  which  the  Sacred  Congregation  concludes  that  the 
indulgences  cannot  be  gained  by  the  faithful,  'qui  pro 
ingressu  in  societatem  habitum  benedictum  de  manu 
sacerdotis  auctoritatem  habentis  non  receperunt,'  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  a  later  decision  of  the  Holy  See :  ■* 
'  Ceterum  in  impositionibus  in  futurum  peragendis  ab 
eodem  sacredote  scapularia  imponantur,  a  quo  ipsa 
scapularia  benedicuntur.'  But  these  decrees  apply  only  to 
the  first  and  original  reception,  so  that  after  having  once 
validly  received  the  scapular  we  can  always  change  it  for  a 
new  one,  even  though  not  blessed,  without  losing  our  right 
to  the  indulgences. 

An  exception  was  formerly  made  for  the  scapular  of  the 
Blessed  Trmity,  every  one  of  which,  before  being  worn, 
had  always  to  be  blessed,  but  by  a  recent  rescript  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation'^  his  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has 
abrogated  this  special  precept,  so  that  the  same  rules  hold 
good  now  for  the  scapular  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

When  many  present  themselves  to  bo  enrolled,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  different  scapular  should  be  used  for  each 
person.     The  same  scapular  can  be  used  for  the  valid 


1  7th  Maicli,  1840. 

D<^(r.  Aiith.  No.  280.    Deer.  dd.  10  Julii,  1887. 
a  18th  September,  1862. 
+  I.)ccr.  Aiitb.»No.  430. 
s  24111  August"  1895. 
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enrolment  of  any  number  of  persons  ;  but  in  this  case  the  first 
scapular,  which  every  one  afterwards  takes  for  himself,  must 
have  been  blessed.^  And  Beringer,  commenting  on  this,^ 
says  that  the  blessing  of  scapulars  need  not  always  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  enrolled. 
If,  for  example,  in  conferring  scapulars  on  a  great  number 
of  people  some  scapulars  are  left  over,  we  can  make  use  of 
these  for  the  enrolment  of  others  without  reblessing  them, 
and  so  we  could  give  the  scapular  previously  blessed  in  the 
above-mentioned  way  to  a  sick  person,  employing  a  short 
form  for  the  imposition.  It  is  not  necessary  when  con- 
ferring the  scapular  to  suspend  it  round  the  neck  of  the 
recipient,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  put  on  one  shoulder. 

However,  the  prescribed  formula  must  be  adhered  to  in 
the  blessing  and  conferring.  A  single  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  scapulars  without  employing  the  set  form  of  words  and 
the  blessing  with  holy  water,  whilst  having  only  an  inten- 
tion to  admit  into  the  sodality  those  who  desire  to  be  so 
enrolled,  will  not  be  sufHcient.^  In  this  decree  is  stated 
(ad  1™)  '  Benedictio  et  impositio  danda  est  juxta  formulam 
praescriptam,  ad  normam  decreti  18  Augusti,  1868.'  The 
question  and  answer  here  referred  to  are:— 

(2")  Utrum  hujnsmodi  formula  usurpavi  solita  in  actu  imposi- 
tionis  scapiilarium  essentialis  sit,  ut,  etc.  .  .  .  an  vero  absque 
indulgentiarum  dispendio  possit  omitti  praesertim  in  morbis  aliove 
urgenti  casu  ?  Eesp.  (ad  2"')  Tam  ad  primam  quam  ad  secundam 
partem  proferenda  esse  verba,  quae  sunt  aubstantialia  ad  formam 
decreti  hnjus  Sacrae  Congregationis  diei  24  Augusti,  1844  :  quod 
sic  sonat :  An  rata  sitfidelium  adscriptio  confraternitati  B.M.V. 
de  Monte  Carmelo,  quae  fit  a  sacerdotibus  quidem  I'acultatem 
habentibus,  non  servata  tamen  forma  in  Eituali  et  Breviario  Ord. 
Carmelitarum  descripta  ?  S.  C.  respoudit :  Affirmative  dummodo 
sacerdotes  facultatem  habentes  non  deficiant  in  substantiabbus, 
neque  in  benedictione,  et  impositione  habitus,  ac  in  receptione  ad 
confr;i,ternitatem . 

According  to  the  answer  ad  S*"  Deer.  27  April,  1887,  the 
declaration  'de  servandis  substantiabbus,' although  expressly 


1  Deer.  Autli.  No,  421,  ad  2. 

2  11  Theiliii.,  Ab.'^ohnitt,  ir)8. 

»  Fide  Deer.,  27tli  April,  1887.    Nouvelle  Revue  TheoL,  torn.  xix.  366. 
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«iven  with  regard  to  the  scapular  of  Mount  Carrael  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  wa)'  to  other  scapulars. 

It  seerns,  therefore,  that  although  the  use  of  the  pre- 
scribed formula  is  necessary,  not  everything  therein 
expressed  is  required  for  a  valid  blessing  and  enrolment, 
but  only  the  essential  parts,  viz.,  those  which  express  the 
blessing,  the  conferring  and  the  enrolment  (where  necessary 
into  the  confraternity.  AVe  can  now  apply  this  general  rule 
to  the  particular  formulas  for  the  five  following  scapulars. 

The  short  formula  for  the  scapular  of  Mount  Carmel, 
approved  of  l^y  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  24th  July, 
1888  (which  therefore  can  always  be  used),  contains  nothing 
that  is  not  essential,  nothing  therefore  can  be  left  out. 
Viz.,  '  accipe  (accipite)  hunc  habitum  benedictum.'  In  the 
formula  for  the  scapular  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  the  prayer 
'  Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,'  and  'Deus  qui  per  Sanctos,' 
etc.,  can  be  left  out  without  touching  the  essential  part. 

In  that  of  the  scapular  of  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours, 
the  first  part  seems  to  be  merely  an  introduction  ('  omni- 
potens sempiterne  Deus). 

The  formula3  for  the  scapulars  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  that  of  the  Passion,  seem  to  be  essential  in 
all  their  parts.  Probably  the  last  part  'En  Ego '  with  what 
follows,  as  having  reference  to  enrolment  in  a  confraternity, 
could  1)0  left  out  as  these  scapulars  require  no  enrolment  in  a 
confraternity  {vide  Beringer).  But,  when  there  is  no  reason 
for  omitting,  it  is  better  to  use  the  whole  prescribed  formula. 

In  conferring  a  particular  scapular  on  a  number  of 
persons  at  the  same  time,  the  blessing  is  pronounced  only 
once  over  all  the  scapulars  together,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed formula,  but  m  the  plural  number  (in  numero 
plurali).  This  will  also  suffice  for  the  formula  of  the 
'  imposition  '  and  '  admission  '  into  the  sodality.^ 

The  Siicred  Congregation  was  asked  :  '  Utruiii  liceat  saccrdoti 
in  impositione  scapularium  ab  ecclesia  approbatoium  omnibus  rite 
peractis  dicere  semel  numero  plurali  formulam  :  Accepite  fratres 
vel  sorores,  etc.,  imponcudo  succesive  at  sine  iutcrruptionc  scapiilare 


1  Dtcr.,  18Ui  April,  1891. 
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omnibus  praesentibus  vel  potius  formula  numero  singulari  pro 
singulis  sit  repetenda  ? '  Eespondit  S.C.I.  (18th  April,  1891). 
Affirmative  quoad  primam  partem  :  negative  quoad  secundam, 
uti  decretum  est  in  una  valentinensi  die  5  Febr.,  1841,  ad  dub  4.' 

This  decision  holds  good  for  all  the  scapulars  approved  of 
by  the  Holy  See.  The  conferring  of  the  scapular,  according 
to  the  last  answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  takes  place 
after  the  form  has  been  pronounced,  and  the  priest  holds 
the  scapulars  in  his  hand  whilst  he  pronounces  the  same. 
'  Forraulam  in  casu  dicendam  esse  immediate  antequam 
scapularia  imponi  incipiantur,  eaque  sacerdote  in  manibus 
tenente.'^ 

When  there  is  a  confraternity  in  connection  with  a 
particular  scapular,  the  very  fact  of  receiving  that  scapular 
makes  the  recipient  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  said 
confraternity.  The  faculty  to  admit  into  the  sodality  is 
per  se  included  in  the  power  to  confer  the  scapular.  It  is, 
however,  strictly  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the  indulgences, 
that  the  names  of  those  who  receive  the  scapular  should  be 
inserted  in  the  register.^ 

The  insertion  in  the  register  of  these  names,  without  a 
special  concession  to  the  contrary,  is  obligatory  in  the  case 
of  the  scapulars  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Seven  Dolours  and 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  C27th  April,  1887) ;  but  not  for 
the  scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  that  of  the 
Passion,  because  these  scapulars  have  no  sodality  attached 
to  them. 

With  regard  to  this  enrolment  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Indulgence  declares  :  '  Sacerdos  debet  penes  se  habere 
privatum  regestrum,  ut  quam  primum  commode  poterit, 
trqnsmittat  nomina  receptorum  ad  superiores  respectivae 
confraternitatis  vicinioris  '  ('2Gth  January,  1871).  Too  strict 
an  interpretation,  however,  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
word  vicinioris,  since  it  has  merely  been  adopted  to  facilitate 
the  enrolment  of  members.  '  Cum  liberum  sit  ea  transmittere 
moderatori  cujuslibet  confraternitatis.'^    The  associates  can 


'  Ap.  JV.  R.  T.,  xxiii.,  520,  seq.  ^  Ap.  R.  T.  Franc,  iii.,  530,  seq. 

^  Deer.  16th  July.  18S7,  and  I7th  July,  1891. 
*  S.C.I.,  June,  1898. 
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gain  the  attached  indulgences  and  privileges  from  the  day 
on  which  their  names  are  inscribed  in  the  register.  The 
blessing  and  enrolment  can  take  place  everywhere,  not  only 
in  churches  and  chapels,  but  also  in  private  houses  ;  and  all 
can  be  enrolled,  even  those  who  have  not  yet  attained  '  the 
use  of  reason.' 

Besides  the  blessing  of  the  scapular  and  the  enrolment, 
with  the  insertion  of  our  names  in  the  register,  it  is  necessary, 
if  we  wish  to  gain  the  indulgences,  to  wear  them  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
one  part  of  the  scapular  on  the  breast,  the  other  at  the 
back,  between  the  shoulder-blades  ;  both  parts  suspended 
from  the  shoulders  by  means  of  the  main  bands  ;  but  they 
need  not  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Neither  is  it  allowable  to 
have  both  parts  together,  either  on  the  breast  or  between 
the  shoulder-blades  ; '  nor  is  it  permissible  to  fasten  or  attach 
them  to  any  article  of  clothing,  much  less,  of  course,  to 
carry  them  in  the  pocket. 

The  scapular  must  always  be  worn,  both  day  and  night ; 
and  an  omission  to  wear  the  scapular  during  any  length  of 
time,  say  a  whole  week,  would  cause  us  to  lose  our  claims 
to  the  privileges  for  at  least  that  time.  Further,  we  must 
wear  all  the  scapulars  in  which  we  have  been  enrolled.  The 
fact  that  there  may  be  two  scapulars  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  same  saint,  as,  for  example,  those  in  honour  of  our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  or  have 
the  same  colour,  as  is  the  case  in  the  scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  that  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  would 
make  no  exception  to  this  rule.'  We  have  only  to  resume  the 
wearing  of  the  scapular  which  was  left  off  for  some  time  in 
order  to  regain  the  indulgences.  A  new  blessing  and 
enrolment  would  be  necessary  only  if  the  scapulars  were 
discarded  with  the  intention  of  wearing  them  no  more. 
'  Cuu)  animo  illi  valedicendi,  sive  ilia  voluntas  fuerit 
implicita  deponendo  scapulare  ex  contemptu,  sive  fuerit 
explicita,  directe  eidem  vel  ejusdem  sodalitati  renuntiando.' ^ 

'  ]hi  v.  Auth.  No.  270. 

1(1  Jan.  1S8I1.    Aj).  N.  R.  T.  xviii.  608. 
•  Haine,  iv.  312. 
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III.  The  Blessing  and  Conferring  of  the  Comhiyied 
Scapulars. — The  faculty  to  bless  and  confer  four  scapulars, 
combined,  with  a  short  formula,  was  originally  granted  to 
the  Eedemptorist  Fathers,  to  be  used  especially  during  their 
missions.^  Later  on  the  Holy  See  extended  this  faculty 
to  other  priests,*  to  be  used  even  on  ordinary  occasions 
{extra  tempits  missiommi). 

The  faculty,  however,  to  bless  and  confer  the  scapular  of 
Mo  ant  Carmel,  combined  with  others,  has  been  abrogated 
by  Rome,  and  this  scapular  must,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
honour  and  devotion  {honoris  et  devotionis  causa)  be  blessed 
and  conferred  apart  from  others.^  This  decree,  however, 
seems  to  speak  only  of  the  blessing  and  enrolment.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  restriction  as  to  wearing  it  combined  with 
others.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  though  these 
scapulars  can  be  joined  together  it  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  they  really  remain  separate,  one  from  another. 

Mens  est,  ut  sacerdotes  qui  utuntur  iudulto  apostolico  indiceudi 
Christi  fideles  quinque  scapularibus,  non  beuedicant  scapularia 
nisi  ea  sint  distincta,  id  est  vere  quinque  scapularia  sive 
totidem  sive  duobus  tantum  fuuiculis  unita,  ita  ut  cujuslibet 
scapulaiis  pars  una  ah  huuieris,  alia  vero  a  pectore  pendeat,  nou 
vero  unum  tantum  scapulare,  in  quo  assuantar  diversi  coloris 
panniculi.' 

So  that  it  will  not  now  do  to  unite  these  scapulars 
together  in  such  a  way  that  only  their  edges  remain  visible, 
as  was  formerly  done.  We  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
under  this  head,  however,  if  the  different  scapulars  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  short  pieces  of  tape,  an  inch  or  two 
in  length,  to  a  main  band,  which  goes  over  the  shoulders. 
It  would  also  suffice  if  the  edges  alone  of  each  scapular  were 
connected  with  the  main  strings ;  and  Beringer  would  even 
allow  us  in  addition  to  stitch  them  together  a  little  towards 
the  centre,  but  so  that  at  least  at  three  corners  they  remain 
separated.     Beringer  tells  us,  too,  that  the  two  outside 


»  riue  IX.,  Spptemlier  14,  1857. 

2  1,00  XIII.,  27tli  April,  1886. 

"  Deer.  Ord.  Carm.  27th  April,  1887. 

*  ('onstat.  ex  Deer.,  S.C.I. ,  11  Martii,  1897. 

^  Deer.  Monasteriensis  dd.  27  Aprilis,  1887. 
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scapulars  should  be  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  red 
scapular  of  the  Passion,  and  that  they  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  two  prescribed  pictures  of  the  last,  the  red  and 
blue  cross  of  the  first,  remain  visible.  Finally,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  case  the  scapular  of  the  Passion  is 
among  those,  that  are  thus  joined  together,  the  two 
strings  must  he  of  red  woollen  ma  terial,  and  that  when  we 
unite  several  scapulars  together,  if  wo  depart  from'  the 
manner  of  joining  just  laid  down,  the  blessing  and  imposi- 
tion of  scapulars  would  become  in  consequence  invalid,  and 
we  would  not  gain  the  indulgences  which  the  wearing  of 
these  scapulars  carry  with  them,  even  though  our  enrolment 
was  valid. 

In  order  to  be  allowed  to  bless  and  confer  four  scapulars 
together — (1)  A  special  faculty  from  the  Holy  See  is  indis-  ♦ 
pensable  ;  ^  (2)  We  must  obtain  from  the  various  superiors 
faculties  for  the  respective  scapulars  of  their  order.- 
The  blessing  and  imposition  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Holy  See,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the 
superiors  of  the  respective  orders,  would  be  valid  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  said  above,  non  defecit  in  sub- 
stantialihus,  because  all  the  essentials  are  contained  in  the 
short  form  ;  but  it  would  be  illicit,  as  the  usual  form  is 
prescribed  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Holy  See.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  provided  only  with  the  special  faculty 
from  the  Holy  See,  without  being  duly  authorised  by  the 
superiors  of  the  various  orders  to  confer  their  scapulars,  any 
attempt  to  bless  and  enrol  in  them  would  be  considered 
invalid  on  the  part  of  the  priest  thus  limited  in  faculties, 
because,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  decree,  12th 
September,  1883,  the  essential  permission  is  wanting.  The 
Holy  See,  when  granting  the  faculty  to  use  the  short  forna, 
always  presupposes  that  permission  has  been  obtained  from 
the  superiors  of  the  different  orders  for  whose  scapulars  we 
require  faculties ;  except  where  in  this  special  faculty  of  the 


1  Deer.  Mon.,  27tli  April,  1887. 
«S.C.I.,  I2tli  September,  1883. 

»  Cf.  Deer.  dd.  12th  September,  1883,  ad  3"'  Rescr.  Auth.  No.  444. 
N.  R.  T.  xix.  3(54-390. 
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Holy  See  the  permission  itself  (viz.,  to  confer  the  scapulars) 
is  given  expressis  verbis.  This  v^^ould  be  the  case  v?ith  the 
faculties  of  the  Congregatione  de  Propaganda  Fide.  The 
words  are :  '  Facultas  benedicendi  et  imponendi  quinque 
scapularia  ac  utendi  quoad  quatuor  ex  illis  unica  forma.' 

The  faculty  granted  by  the  Holy  See  to  give  the  four 
scapulars,  using  only  the  short  form,  can  be  used  not  only 
when  the  four  scapulars  are  actually  given  together,  but 
can  also  be  made  use  of,  where  only  two  or  three  are  con- 
ferred, with  the  omission  of  the  words  which  have  only 
reference  to  those  scapulars  which  are  left  out. 

As  appears  from  an  Indult  of  S.C.I.  (20fch  June,  1894), 
the  Holy  See  has  graciously  approved  of  all  admissions  to 
the  confraternity  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  up  to  the 
20th  of  June,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  under  which 
they  labour.^  According  to  a  recent  Rescript  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Indulgences,  dated  July  3,  1901,  the  Holy 
Father  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  condone  forgotten  or 
neglected  registration  of  members  of  the  confraternity  up  to 
the  date  mentioned.  Enrolments  which  have  taken  place 
after  that  date  must  again  be  notified  to  a  Carmelite 
monastery.'^ 

IV.  The  Sahhatine  Privilege  of  the  Scapular  of  our 
Ladij  of  Mount  Garmel. — By  this  privilege  is  usually  under- 
stood the  speedy  deliverance  from  Purgatory  of  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  faithfully  worn  this  scapular  through  life. 
Our  Lady  herself,  according  to  a  traditiou,  made  this 
promise  in  favour  of  the  niembers  of  the  Order  and  those 
associated  with  them  in  an  apparition  said  to  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  This  Pope,  it  is  said,  made 
known  and  confirmed  this  privilege  by  the  Bull  Sanctissivw 
uti  Galmine  (March  3rd,  1322),  according  to  which  our 
Blessed  Lady  speaks  as  follows : — '  Et  a  die,  quo  isti 
recedunt  ab  hoc  saeculo  et  properato  gradu  accelerant  ad 
purgatorium,  ego  mater  descendam  Sabbato  post  eorum 
obitum  et  quos  in  purgatorio  invenero,  liberabo  et  ad 
Montem  Sanctum  vitae  aeternae  perducam.'    Many  other 


1  Ap.       R.  T.  xxvi.  482. 


2  Tablet,  Sept.  U,  190'. 
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Popes  (viz.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII., 
Clement  X.,  Innoceutius  XI.,  etc.),  have  defended  and 
explained  this  privilege.  The  followint^  decree  of  the 
Inquisition  of  date  January  20th,  1GI3,  given  by  Paul  V., 
lays  down  the  conditions  for  participation  in  this 
privilege  : — 

Patribus  Carinelitanis  permittitur  praedicare  :  quod  populus 
Christianas  possit  pie  credere  de  adjutorio  aniiiiarum  Fratruru 
Sodalitatis  B.M.V.  De  Monte  Carin.  videlicet  E.V.  aniuias 
Fratruin  et  Confratruni  in  caritate  decedentiuni,  qui  in  vita  habi- 
tum  gestaverint,  et  castitateni  pro  suo  statu  coluerint,  ofliciuuique 
parvum  recitaverint,  vel  si  recitare  nesciverint,  ecclcsiae  jejunia 
observaverint  ct  feria  quarta  et  Sabbato  caruibus  abstiuuerint, 
nisi  ubi  in  iis  diebus  Nativ.  Doni.  festum  inciderit,  suis  intcr- 
cessionibus  continuis  suisque  suff'ragiig  ct  mcritis,  et  spcciali 
protectione  post  eoruui  transitum,  praecipue  in  die  Sabbati  (qui 
dies  ab  Ecclesia  eidem  P.V.  dicatus  est)  adjuturam. 

It  follows  from  this  decree  that  three  conditions  are 
therefore  required,  viz. : — (1)  After  having  validly  received 
the  scapular  and  being  admitted  into  the  confraternity,  we 
must  wear  a  proper  scapular  and  in  the  usual  way  ;  (2) 
That  we  observe  the  holy  virtue  of  chastity  according  to  our 
state  of  life  ;  (3)  And  say  the  Little  Office  of  our  lilessed 
Lady.  In  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  read,  in  addition  to 
the  days  of  fasting  appointed  by  the  Church,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  unless  Christmas  should  happen  to  fall  on 
one  of  these  days,  should  be  observed  as  days  of  abstinence. 
Of  these  conditions  the  two  first  apply  to  every  one  and 
admit  of  no  exception.  The  second  condition  prescribes 
the  practice  of  the  angelic  virtue,  viz.,  the  observance  of 
chastity  in  the  single  state,  of  fidelity  in  the  married.  In  this 
respect,  however,  should  one  fail,  he  would  not  forfeit  his 
claims  to  these  privileges,  but  may  regain  his  right  to  the 
promise  by  a  good  confession.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident, 
that  our  Blessed  Lady  would  be  more  disposed  to  deliver  a 
member  of  Carmel  from  Purgatory  the  greater  the  faith- 
fulness to  the  practice  of  this  virtue.' 

The  third  condition,  viz.,  that  one  who  can  read  should 
say  the  Little  Office  of  our  Blessed  Lady  every  day,  means 


'  I'lrich  Tresor.  spiritucl. 
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that  the  Nocturn  proper  to  the  day,  together  with  the  Lauds 
and  the  other  hours  of  the  same  office,  should  be  recited  in 
Latin,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary.  '  Nisi  quis  habeat 
proprium  ritum  a  S.  Sede  approbatum.'  ^  Those  who  are 
bound  to  say  the  Divine  Office,  or  those  who  recite  the 
Office  of  our  Lady  according  to  rule,  satisfy  thereby  this 
obligation.  Those  who  can  read  are  not  at  liberty  to  substi- 
tute at  will  the  second  part  of  this  condition  ^ ;  whilst  the 
obligation  of  fasting  and  abstinence  (exclusive  of  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  on  the 
above-mentioned  days  is  merely  imposed  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  same  privileges  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  read.^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
terms  of  the  other  condition  cannot  be  said  to  be  ca.rried 
out,  if  use  is  made  of  a  dispensation,  such  as  that  granted 
by  the  Bull  Cntciatae,^  or  the  ordinary  episcopal  Lenten 
dispensation  ;  except  in  the  case  where  a  lawful  commutation 
has  been  obtained/ 

Another  good  work  can  be  substituted  by  a  priest,  who 
has  this  special  faculty,  when  one  is  unable  for  some  reason 
or  another  {ob  justam  cmisam)  to  say  the  Little  Office  or 
observe  the  fast  and  abstinence  on  the  prescribed  days. 
But  although  this  commutation  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  permission  to  bless,  etc.,  the  scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel,  still  at  present  it  is  usually  given  with  the  first 
faculty.  In  the  use  of  this  concession  we  must  follow  its 
tenor  strictly.  If,  for  example,  it  appear  from  the  wording, 
that  it  is  limited  to  a  confessor,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  would 
seem  that  a  priest,  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  faculties 


1  Deer.  AuUi.  No.  .119  S.C.I.,  IStii  Au-rust,  ISfiS. 
a  Deer.  dtl.  ;5r(l  ])ec.,  18i)2. 

Deer.  d<l.  3rcl  Dec,  1892,  ad  2"'  et  3'"-  X.  li.  T.  xxv.  2G0. 
*  Julius  11.,  l.)09. 

^  From  t]ii«  answer  (Deer.  dd.  3rd  Dec.,  1S'J2,  ad  .T")  it  .seems  to  appe^T 
tliat  what  lias  been  sl  ated  as  to  the  u.se  of  a  dispensation  applies  not  only  to  the 
abstinence  oil  Wediiesd.iys  and  S.iturdnys,  but  also  to  the  days  of  fastin;?  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  :  '  in  quacumquo  feria  iv.  v.;!  in  vigiMs  aliisquc  diebus 
prohibiti.s'  P  Petrus  Mocehogiani  is  npparently  of  the  same  opinion,  Coll.  hid., 
n.  1,9;M:  '  Qu;.propter  dici  posse  videtur  Eeciedijm,  dum  justis  de  causis  a 
propriis  legibus  disjiensat  vel  earum  rigorem  aliqtiando  temperat,  nolle  in  prae- 
fatis  con-.litiouibus,  quae  a  Deipara  virgiiie  in  aodalium  favoi-em  refornnfur 
appositae,  uUaiu  modificationein  inducere,  Bed  eas  velle  integras  permauere.' 
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to  hear  confessions,  could  not  make  use  of  it,  though  com- 
mutation, according  to  8t.  Liguori,  can  take  place  outside 
the  confessional.  '  Quando  datur  potestas  commutandi 
opera  praescripta  in  alia,  id  non  necessario  fit  in  confessione, 
et  a  confessore,  qui  audit  contiteutem :  sed  potest  fieri 
extra,  et  ab  alio  idoneo.'  ^ 

Still  a  second  privilege  in  connection  with  this  scapular 
has  been  granted  by  our  Blessed  Lady.  In  an  earlier 
apparition,  according  to  another  tradition,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Simon  Stock,  General  of  the 
Carmelites,  at  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Order.  Giving  him  a 
scapular  she  added  these  words,  '  This  will  be  a  privilege 
for  you  and  for  all  Carmelites,  no  one  dying  in  this 
scapular  will  suffer  eternal  burning.' 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring  to  the 
innumerable  indulgences  attached  to  the  Blue  Scapular  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Of  these  the  two  following 
deserve  mention. 

By  the  first  of  these  all  the  associates,  who  recite  six 
'  Our  Fathers,'  six  '  Hail  Mary's,'  and  six  times  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,'  in  honour  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  in 
honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  for  the  usual 
intentions  of  the  Church,  can  gain  all  the  indulgences 
granted  to  those,  who  visit  the  seven  Basilicas  of  Bome,  the 
Church  of  Fortiuncula  at  Assisi,  the  Church  of  St.  James 
of  Compostella,  and  the  Holy  Land  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
not  only  once  but  each  time — toties  quoties — without  restric- 
tion as  to  the  place  where,  or  mode  in  which  they  pray,  i.e., 
kneeling  or  not  kneeling:'  '  Servato  tainen  decreto  S.CI. 
diei  7  Mart.,  1678,  approbato  Inn,  XI.  cujus  initium  Delatae 
Saepius.'    No  other  prayers  are  required.    Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Confession  or  Holy  Communion  in  order  to 
gain  these  indulgences,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
souls  in  Purgatory.'    Still  though  confession  is  not  pre- 
scribed, nevertheless  the  state  of  grace  is  necessary  in  order 
to  gain  the  indulgences,  if  applied  to  the  person  himself, 
and  in  all  probability  if  applied  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory.* 


'  Lib.  vi.,  Tract  iv.,  n.  Id. 

^  8.C.L,  18th  September,  1862. 


•'  S.C.I  ,  1  llh  April,  18.56. 
*  Lehnikulil,  ii.  .361. 
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It  is  stated  '  Servato  tamen  decreto  S.C.I,  diei  7  Mart-, 
1678,'  according  to  which  Innocent  XI.  declares:  '  Semel 
autem  dumtaxat  in  die  plenariam  indulgentiam  in  certos 
dies  ecclesiam  visitantibus  concessam,  vel  aliud  pium  opus 
peragentibus,  lucrifieru     It  seems  that  this  could  only  be 
applied  and  verified  in  the  case  of  those  indulgences,  which 
are  plenary  and  granted  for  the  living  :    '  Nam  qui  pro 
defunctis    acquirit    indulgentiam,   remissionis  poenarum 
teraporalium  lucrum  non  facit,  sed  earn  in  alios  transfert.^ 
The  authentic^  summary  fully  confirms  this  assertion  of 
'  Mendener.'^     '  Juxta  memoratum  decretum  indulgentia 
plenaria  pro  vivis  concessa  in  diem  certum,  ecclesiam 
locumve  visitantibus,  non  acquiritur  nisi  semel  in  die.' 
Accordingly  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  these  indul- 
'gences,  not  only  the  partial  but  also  the  plenary,  granted 
to  those  who  visit  those  places,  can  be  gained  each  time 
toties  quoties  at  least  pro  defunctis.    Moreover,  since  the 
decree  of  Innocent  XI.  granting  the  plenary  indulgence  for 
certain  days,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  indulgences,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  granted  only  to  those  who 
visit  the  Basilicas  at  Kome  and  Compostella  on  certain 
specified  days,  can  be  gained  many  times  on  the  same  day 
by  the  members  of  the  sodality  of  the  Blue  Scapular  for 
themselves  or  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory.*    The  second 
privilege  applies  to  a  deceased  member.     It  consists  in 
granting  by  a  special  favour  a  plenary  indulgence  to  the 
altar  on  which  Holy  Mass  is  offered  up  for  his  soul ;  when- 
soever and  wheresoever  it  be  offered.* 

The  devout  wearing  of  the  scapular  is  for  every  Catholic, 
if  he  chooses,  a  source  of  abundant  grace,  and  we  can  ill 
afford  to  cast  aside  what  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Church  ; 
for  whilst  securing  our  souls  against  many  dangerous  assaults 
in  life,  it  will  form  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all  true  clients 
of  Mary  in  the  heavenly  home,  whither  we  are  all  fast 

1  LeLmkubl. 

2  S.C.I. ,  2Gtli  August.  1882. 

'  Deer.  Autli.No  'Mi  et  R?scripta  Anth.  Suinmar  .")7,  soil.  pag^.  .577  innota. 
*  Vhle  N.  T.  li.  x.\:iv.  4  14-122  ;  itrm  Lelnnkiihl.  II.,  n.  ^>6\. 
B  'Altaro  privilejjiatuni.'    Cf.  Summ.  lud.  a  S.C.L,  2GtLi  August,  1882, 
approbatiun. 
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speeding.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  put  unerring  trust  in  the  scapulars,  nor  look  to  them  as 
infallible  means  of  grace,  so  as  to  imagine,  as  some  have 
done,  that  no  matter  how  remiss  we  may  be  in  our  duty  to 
God,  Holy  Church,  and  our  neighbour,  they  will  certainly 
work  out  our  salvation  in  tlie  end. 

For  true  is  the  saying  '  As  you  live  so  shall  you  die,'  and 
many  examples,  alas,  testify  to  its  terrible  significance. 
Still,  to  a  truly  contrite  and  determined  soul,  Mary  has  never 
failed  :  much  less  can  we  expect  her  to  forsake  in  life  and  in 
death,  those  who  in  an  especial  manner  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  her  and  generously  and  faithfully  donned  her 
true  livery  '  the  scapular.' 

L.  OOSTEBLAAN. 


[    330  ] 


IS  ROME  NECESSARILY  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 

PAPACY  ? 

')ROGI\-ESB  is  a  law  and  a  necessity,  and  it  involves 


Jl  changes  which  we  welcome,  but  which  would  have 
filled  our  forefathers  with  alarm.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  from  East  to  West,  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  World  ;  some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  New  World  is  more  Catholic-minded  than  the 
Old.  Is  it  conceivable  that  coming  centuries  will  see  such 
a  radical  change  of  ideas  as  is  involved  in  New  York  be- 
coming the  throne  of  the  Fisherman  ?  We  are  moved  to 
ask  this  question  because  it  was  put  to  the  writer  in  its 
crudest  and  most  startling  form  not  very  long  ago.  The 
interlocutor  was  a  Protestant,  and  he  somewhat  bluntly 
asked  :  '  By-the-bye,  you  are  Romaii  Catholic  priest ;  is 
it  true  that  the  next  Pope  is  to  be  an  American  Jesuit,  and 
that  he  will  remove  the  Curia  to  New  York  ?  ' 

Here  was  a  collocation  of  ideas  enough  to  stagger  the 
senses  of  orthodox  or  conservative  folk.  Of  course  we 
scouted  the  notion  and  attempted  to  explain  that  the 
election  to  the  Papal  chair  was  never  a  foregone  conclusion, 
that  it  was  an  affair  in  which  we  devoutly  believed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  a  more  than  usual  share,  and  we  added 
other  remarks  to  the  same  effect.  Our  ijiterrogator  smiled 
as  though  he  knew  better,  perhaps  he  still  expects  to  greet 
the  successor  of  the  Fish(;rman  clad  in  modern  garb,  with 
the  genuine  American  ring,  and  dating  his  bulls  from 
Neo  Eboracum ! 

Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  such  a  change,  startling  as 
it  is,  is  not  inconceivable.  We  may  not  always  be  blessed 
with  Pontiffs  of  the  stamp  of  Leo  XIII. ;  without  a  recur- 
rence of  the  dark  periods  of  the  Papacy,  we  may  yet  have 
Pontiffs  whose  ken  is  not  so  far-reaching,  whose  sympathies 
are  not  so  all-embracing  as  we  could  desire ;  it  may  well  be 
that  the  New  World,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  finds 
itself  out  of  touch  with  the  Spiritual  Head  of  Christendom. 
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Modern  views  may  in  time  so  predominate  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  may  hail 
from  America,  there  may  spring  up  a  feehng  thai;  an  '  up-to- 
date  '  Pope,  in  other  words  an  American  Pope,  would  be  an 
advantage.  All  this  is  possible,  but  is  it  possible  that  the 
lljly  See  should  be  removed  from  Eome  to  New  York  ? 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  should  no  longer  be  Bishop 
of  Kome  but  iiishop  of  New  York  ? 

The  question  really  depends  for  its  answer  upon  another 
much  disputed  point.  By  whaL  right  is  the  Bishop  of  EiOme 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  V  Was  it  merely  because 
St.  Peter's  sagacity  led  him  to  choose  Home  for  his  see  as 
being  the  future  mistress  of  the  world  ?  or  are  we  to  say 
that  he  was  divinely  led  to  do  so  ?  We  certainly  have  no 
New  Testament  authority  for  claiming  a  Divine  command 
to  St.  Peter  on  the  subject,  nor  even  a  Divine  ratification 
of  his  choice.  And  yet  if  we  concede  that  it  was  merely  a 
choice  based  on  human  perspicacity,  on  what  grounds  can 
we  deny  the  possibility  of  New  York  becoming  the  see  of 
Peter's  successor  ? 

This  was  a  question  which  naturally  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  during  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon. 
The  Pouian  people  clamoured  for  the  return  of  the  I'opes, 
and  they  urged  the  prescriptive  rights  of  their  city.  Yet 
many  of  these  Pontiffs  would  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to 
call  Avignon  the  Papal  see  had  it  been  possible.  The  truth 
is  that  they  never  seemed  to  conceive  of  such  a  change  as 
possible.  The  idea  that  Pome  was  divinely,  and  therefore 
inalienably,  chosen  as  the  see  of  the  Fisherman  and  his 
successors,  appears  repeatedly  in  Papal  documents.  Thus 
Pope  St.  Gelasius,  Ep.  xi.  ad  Anastasium,  says: — '  AVe  must 
agree  with  the  prelate  of  that  see  [iiome]  since  even  the 
Divinity  itself  wished  him  to  have  pre-eminence  over  all 
priests.'  Again,  Nicolas  I.,  Ep.  viii.  ad  Michaelem  Impera- 
torem,  declares  that  '  the  privileges  of  this  see  are  perpetual, 
they  are  divinely  rooted  and  planted,  they  may  be  assailed, 
transferred  they  cannot  be.'  Boniface  Vlli.  says: — 'The 
inscrutable  depth  of  Divine  Providence  has  placed  the 
Pomau  Chm'ch  over  all    Churches  by  an  unchangeable 
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arrangement.'^  While  the  Vatican  Council  says: — 'We 
declare  that  the  Roman  Church,  by  the  Lord's  enactment, 
holds  the  primacy  of  ordinary  power  over  all  others.'  ^  The 
reigning  Pontiff,  too,  goes  still  further  when  he  says  : — 
'  Not  without  a  special  inspiration  from  God  did  Blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  direct  his  steps  to  that 
metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  world.'  ^ 

Similarly  Innocent  III.  declares  that  it  was  a  Divine 
revelation  which  led  St.  Peter  to  transfer  his  see  from 
Antioch  to  Eome.*  The  beautiful  and  well-known  tradition 
referred  to  by  St.  Ambrose — Sermo  contra  Auxentium — 
might  give  us  a  hint  as  to  the  occasion  of  this  revelation. 
He  tells  us  that  Christ  met  St.  Peter  fleeing  from  Rome, 
the  Apostle  asked  Him:  'Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?' 
'  Veiiio  iteruni  crucifigi,'  came  the  answer ;  and  the  Apostle, 
understanding  the  Master's  meaning,  straightway  returned 
to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  were  the  occasion  it 
would  indicate  that  the  revelation  came  as  a  Divine  ratifica- 
tion of  St.  Peter's  own  original  choice. 

The  sentiment  is  thus  everywhere  the  same,  but  the 
grounds  assigned  for  it  vary.  Gelasius,  Boniface  VIII., 
and  Nicolas  I.  simply  declare  that  it  was  a  Divine  act ; 
Innocent  III.  says  that  it  was  not  due  to  St.  Peter's  initia- 
tive, but  that  he  was  led  by  a  Divine  revelation  to  remove 
from  Antioch  ;  while  the  tradition  given  us  by  St.  Ambrose 
might  imply  that  the  choice  was  Peter's,  ratified  by  the 
Divine  admonition  he  received  to  go  back  to  Rome  and  die- 
Hence  theologians  differ  jnuch  when  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alienability  of  the  primacy  of  the  Church  from 
the  Roman  bishopric.  Dominic  Soto,  O.P.  (died  1560), 
maintains  that  the  choice  was  merely  St.  Peter's,  and  that 
Rome's  rights  are  thus  purely  human  in  origin ;  but  he 
adds,  as  though  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences,  that 
when  once  the  union  between  the  bishopric  of  Rome  and 
the  headship  of  the  Church  had  been  efl'ected,  it  acquired  a 


1  Bull,  Sncro.fU)ictac  RoimDiae. 

^  Constit..  Dogm.  :  Pas/or  nctcnum,  cap.  iii. 

Liu  ad  Em.  Card.  Eampolla,  15  Junii,  1887. 
*  Ep.  lib.  ii.,  2.  !). 
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Divine  right.  John  of  St.  Thomas,  O.P.,  declares  that  this 
union  is  probably  of  Divine  origin,  but  not  certainly  so  ; 
while  Cardinal  Cajetan,  O.P.  (1469-1534),  seemingly  follow- 
ing out  St.  Ambrose's  hint,  maintains  that  the  reason  why 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  succeeds  to  the  headship  of  the  Church 
is  '  the  appropriation  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  Ponti- 
ficate of  Peter,  ratified  both  by  the  death  of  Peter  [in  Rome] 
and  by  Christ's  command.' 

Still,  when  all  is  said,  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  realm 
of  tradition  and  opinion.  Have  we  any  grounds  a  priori,  as 
well  as  a  posteriori,  for  maintaining  that,  if  the  world  were 
to  last  ten  thousand  years  longer,  it  would  still  see  the 
successor  of  the  Fisherman  enthroned  at  Rome  ?  John  of 
St.  Thomas,  after  discussing  the  origin  of  the  union  between 
the  bishopric  of  Rome  and  the  headship  of  the  Christian 
world,  says  that  this  union  is  so  complete  as  to  be  insepar- 
able ;  i.e.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  witness  the  sight  of  a 
bishop  ruling  in  Rome  while  the  head  of  some  other  see  was 
head  of  the  universal  Church.  He  excepts  one  case — the 
destruction  of  Rome  itself.'  'Apart  from  such  a  contin- 
gency,' he  says,  '  I  think  that  no  cause  could  arise  which 
could  justify,  or  even  render  valid,  such  a  separation.'  He 
makes  this  exception  because  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
Rome  will  be  destroyed  at  the  advent  of  Antichrist. 

If  we  were  asked  which  was  the  most  important  of  the 
notes  of  the  Church  we  might,  of  course,  answer  that  none 
was  more  important  than  the  other,  or  that  each  assumed 
an  overwhelming"  importance  according  to  divers  points  of 
view.  There  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  Apostolicity  is 
the  most  important  note — namely,  as  the  guarantee  of  the 
Church's  oneness  with  Christ.  It  constitutes,  as  scholastics 
would  say,  the  informing  principle  welding  the  rest 
together.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  note 
of  Apostolicity  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of  two  factors, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  its  turn  regarded  as  the  informing 
principle  of  the  other.  Apostolicity  may  be  defined  as  '  a 
property  of  the  Church,  by  which,  thronrjh  legitiinate,  public, 
and  uninterrupted  succession  of  pastors  from  the  Apostles, 
she  continues  in  identity   of  doctrine,  sacraments,  and 
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government.'  The  words  italicised  represent  the  informing 
principle,  the  guarantee  for  identity  of  doctrine.  Now,  if 
Rome  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
could  no  longer  have  his  see  there,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  pastors  from  the  Apostles 
could  be  fairly  called  '  public'  Doubtless,  for  contem- 
poraries, the  reason  of  the  break  in  the  material  part  of 
the  note  of  Apostolicity  would  be  clear  enough,  but  in  the 
lapse  of  years  what  heartburning  would  ensue  upon  this 
question.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  constitute  an 
absolute  bar  to  the  destruction  of  Rome  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  Peter's  Hee,  but  we  feel  that  it  v/ould  cause  a 
difficulty  regarding  the  note  of  Apostolicity  which  wonld 
seem  to  be  alien  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  God's  Providence. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
Rome  has  passed,  when  we  recall  tbe  low  ebb  to  which  it 
has  sunk,  and  that  not  merely  morally  but  physically,  it  is 
hard  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  clear  designs  of  Providence, 
which  willed  that  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  should  be 
called  and  should  be  '  The  Eternal  City.' 

One  day,  perhaps,  a  son  of  America's  soil  will  fill 
Peter's  Chair,  but  we  think  it  impossible  that  a  successor 
of  St.  Peter  will  ever  set  up  his  see  on  America's  soil. 

Hugh  Pope,  o.p. 
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ADOLPH  KOLPING 

ri'lHE  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
JL    personalities  that  Germany  has  produced  during  the 
past  century. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1810  that  Adolph 
Kolping  was  born  at  Kerpen,  near  Cologne,  where  he  passed 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  His  parents  were  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  so  steeped  in  poverty  that  with  every  desire  to 
educate  their  son,  they  were  completely  unable  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  for  that  object,  so  the  lad  became 
apprenticed  ^  a  shoemaker,  much  to  his  own  disgust,  and 
the  grief  of  his  father  and  mother. 

But  with  Adolph  duty  always  took  a  prominent  position, 
so  he  served  his  time  diligently  during  his  apprenticeship, 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  went,  accordnig  to  the 
custom  of  his  class,  on  a  wandering  tour  from  town  to  town 
gaining  experience  and  expanding  his  mind. 

In  those  days  the  apprentices  were  accustomed  to  live 
with  their  masters,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  none  too  well 
treated,  their  food  was  coarse  and  frequently  insufficient, 
while  beyond  instruction  in  their  particular  handicraft  they 
were  totally  neglected,  for  there  was  no  one  who  interested 
himself  in  their  spiritual  welfare  or  their  moral  progress. 
Their  deplorable  position  appealed  very  strongly  indeed  to 
the  sympathies  of  young  Kolping,  and  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  studying  deeply  the  condition  of  things  and 
striving  to  discover  some  scheme  of  amelioration  for  it,  nor 
was  his  labour  in  vain. 

Not  very  long  afterwards  came  the  crisis  of  his  life, 
when  his  dreams  of  ambition  and  philanthropy  became  for 
the  first  time  possible  of  realization,  for  some  generous 
friends  found  for  him  the  requisite  funds  to  enable  him  to 
enter  on  a  systematic  course  of  study,  which  he  pursued 
assiduously  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  by  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices.    At  length  he  was  admitted  to  the 
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priesthood,  was  duly  ordained,  and  appointed  a  curate,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  a  very  brief  period  at  Elberfeldt, 
where  he  still  continued  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  working-classes,  and  on  a  quite  small 
scale  to  organize  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  social 
status. 

But  it  was  in  Cologne,  to  which  city  he  was  subsequently 
transferred,  that  his  life-work  really  commenced  to  bear 
fruit.  Here  he  started  his  scheme  of  reformation  modestly 
enough  with  twelve  young  men,  and  so  successful  was  his 
initial  effort  that  his  gigantic  plan  of  elevating  the  artizan 
class  in  every  possible  respect  rapidly  developed  itself.  He 
worked  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  with  untiring  energy, 
ever  striving  to  arouse  in  the  breasts  of  the  mechanics  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  themselves  and  to  foster  i^  their  hearts 
a  sense  of  pardonable  pride  in  their  labours. 

Of  course  Kolping  needed  many  helpers,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  success  of  his  self-imposed  mission,  he  possessed  in 
perfection  the  happy  knack  of  discovering  the  proper  men 
required  for  the  purpose,  and  whenever  he  came  across  any 
such,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  they  were 
immediately  enlisted  in  the  good  cause.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  the  present  Cardinal  Gruscha,  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienna. 

From  very  small  beginnings  the  organization  has  de- 
veloped to  an  enormous  extent,  the  tiny  acorn  has  grown 
into  a  sturdy  oak,  having  its  roots  in  Germany,  whilst  its 
branches  spread  all  over  the  civilized  world.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  not  a  single  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
Fatherland  which  does  not  boast  of  its  club  for  the  working- 
man,  whilst  Paris,  London,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  other  cities  too  numerous 
to  specify,  are  also  similarly  provided ;  in  all  there  are  now 
more  than  eight  hundred  branches  in  existence. 

From  time  immemorial,  from  away  far  back  in  the 
mediaeval  ages,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  every  apprentice 
who  has  completed  his  time  of  servitude  at  his  trade  to  have 
what  is  termed  his  '  Wanderschaft '  tour  from  town  to  town 
lasting,  at  the  least,  for  twelve  months,  during  which  period 
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he  earns  his  subsisteace  at  his  craft  as  he  journeys  from 
place  to  place.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gesellen 
Verein,  or  Association  of  Workmen,  this  prelude  to  the  real 
business  of  life  was  pursued  under  many  disadvantages. 
How  different  at  the  present  time  when  the  association  can 
boast  of  a  membership  of  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
whilst  since  its  foundation  several  millions  of  artizans  have 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  these  club-houses.  No  matter 
where  the  traveller  finds  himself,  all  that  it  is  necessai'y 
for  him  to  do  in  order  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages 
which  his  enrolment  confers  is  to  produce  his  certificate, 
when  he  is  immediately  welcomed  into  an  hospitable  home, 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  friends  of  his  own  nationality,  is 
supplied  with  food,  and  provided  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion at  the  most  moderate  charges.  For  instance,  a  really 
excellent  dinner  is  served  at  the  London  branch  for  nine- 
pence  ! 

Nor  are  these  material  advantages  the  only  ones  obtain- 
able,  for  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  are  also  catered 
for,  and  mental  pabuluiu,  in  the  form  of  instruction  in 
science  and  art,  is  given,  whilst  literature  and  amusements 
are  furnished  on  a  lavish  scale.  Thus,  on  Sunday  evenings 
music,  glee-singing,  lectures,  dancing  and  private  theatricals 
combine  to  make  the  evening  one  of  wholesome  recreation 
and  intellectual  enjoyment,  during  which  the  members 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars  and  imbibe  the  light  lager  beer 
of  their  homeland.  Spirits  in  any  form  are  not  permitted 
on  the  premises.  All  these,  together  with  many  other 
advantages,  such  as  the  use  of  a  swimming  bath,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  well-stocked  library,  plentifully  supplied  with 
current  periodical  literature,  are  procurable  by  the  memljers 
for  the  extremely  moderate  subscription  of  one  shilling  per 
month. 

A  priest  invariably  holds  the  position  of  president,  an 
office  which  is  certainly  no  sinecure  as,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  services  he  conducts,  he  gives  lectures,  imparts 
instruction,  preserves  order,  joins  m  all  the  schemes  for 
recreation,  and  is  responsible  for  the  homogeneous  working 
of  the  whole  concern,    Under  him  theire  exists  a  committee, 
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elected  by  the  members,  any  of  whom  who  marry  are  forth- 
with ejected,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  they  become 
honorary  members,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges.  They 
have  the  right  of  admission  to  all  the  meetings  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  ordinary  member,  but  cannot  vote, 
although  their  advice  is  at  all  times  treated  with  respectful 
consideration. 

Active  members  who  may  die  are  buried  at  the  cost  of 
the  association,  whilst  all  other  members  who  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time  are  expected  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

In  connection  with  every  branch  there  is  a  sick  club 
which  provides  doctors  and  medicine  free  of  charge,  and 
which  further  pays  over  a  weekly  sum  of  money,  varying 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  to 
any  member  who  from  illness  becomes  incapacitated  for 
work. 

One  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  social  gatherings  is  the 
frequent  presence  at  them  of  old  members,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  always  cordially 
welcoaied  by  their  younger  brethren  of  the  Gesellen 
Verein. 

In  proof,  if  any  such  were  needed,  of  the  importance  of 
this  institution  let  it  be  stated  that  the  German  Emperor 
takes  a  very  great  interest  in  its  progress,  fully  realizing 
the  illimitable  power  for  good  which  such  an  association 
exercises  over  the  rising  generation,  and  he  views  the 
scheme  as  a  gigantic  breakwater  opposed  to  the  encroach- 
ing waves  of  socialism,  anarchy,  and  infidelity. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  lavished  on  caraps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  or  forts  ! 

Before  the  death  of  Father  Kolping,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1856,  he  had  the  supreme  gratification  of  witness- 
ing the  wonderful  development  which  his  great  work  had 
attained,  whilst,  in  recognition  of  his  remarkable  services 
to  humanity,  he  was,  as  a  special  honour  and  privilege, 
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accorded  biu'ial  iuside  his  own  church  at  Cologne  ;  and  to 
the  present  time  it  reoiaiuH  a  very  pretty  custom  that  every 
Geselle  who  passes  through  that  city  pays  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Geselleu  Vereiu. 

C.  H.  Mountague-Claeke. 


LACORDAIRE 

ONE  of  Cardinal  Newman's  biographers  tells  us  of  the 
magnetic  personality  of  the  great  convert,  and  certainly, 
on  happier  expression  could  be  found  to  describe  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  fascination  which  some  men  seem  to 
possess.  I  remember  feeling  the  influence  of  the  same 
power  with  reference  to  the  first  Napoleon  and  some  of 
the  celebrated  characters  who  figured  in  the  first  French 
revolution.  More  recently  in  Irisii  history  there  arose  a 
constellation  of  interesting  and  talented  young  men  who 
possess  the  same  power.  I  refer  to  the  party  of  Young 
Irelanders  who  surrounded  Thomas  Davis.  Literature 
concerning  these  magnetic  personalities  will  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind,  especially  in  the  case  of  plastic 
and  enthusiastic  natures.  The  ardent  enthusiast  who  is 
carried  away  by  the  glory  of  Napoleon  and  his  satellites 
will  be  so  captivated  by  his  subject  that  he  will  appreciate 
no  other  kind  of  greatness.  Literary  eminence,  civic  virtue, 
the  splendour  of  the  saints  will  sink  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  such  martial  glory,  and  there  will  arise  in  his 
mind  the  desire  to  imitate  the  hero  of  his  choice.  In  like 
manner  the  Irish  youth  of  seventeen  who  follows  with  rapt 
interest  the  history  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  will  feel  that 
patriotism  is  the  grandest  of  all  virtues,  and  will  sigh  for, 
and  dream  of  a  life  devoted  as  he  will  think  to  the  pure  and 
noble  ideals  for  which  Davis  and  his  ardent  friends  toiled. 
The  old  saying — '  the  insect  takes  the  colour  of  the  leaf  it 
feeds  upon  ' — is  never  so  applicable  as  in  the  case  of  this 
kind  of  literature,  and  hence  it  is  most  important  that  with 
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impressionable  dispositions,  magnetic  personalities  of  the 
right  description  should  be  put  before  them.  The  young 
idolater  will  then  bow  the  knee  to  the  true  hero  and  will  be 
impelled  to  devote  his  life  towards  the  pursuit  of  really 
noble  ideals.  Instead  of  Napoleon  give  him  8t.  Ignatius ; 
instead  of  Davis  give  him  Newman,  and  his  life  may  be 
elevated  to  an  altogether  higher  plane. 

The  lives  of  the  saints  made  St.  Ignatius  a  saint,  and 
no  doubt  there  have  been  many,  very  many  called  away 
from  the  world  to  a  life  of  religion  by  the  perusal  of 
St.  Ignatius'  own  life.    Almost  in  our  own  day,  we  have 
the  plainest  evidence  of  the  influence  Cardinal  Newman's 
career  has  had  in  drawing  so  many  into   the  Catholic 
Church.    Fascinating  characters  have  been  produced  by  the 
Church  at  all  times.    I  have  referred  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  in 
our  day  to  Cardinal  Newman.    I  will  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  third,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Newman — 
Lacordaire — and  I  venture  to  assert  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  beauty  of  Newman's  character,  many  will  find 
themselves  more  captivated  by  that  of  Lacordaire.    For  my 
own  part,  I  will  say  that  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  we 
except  the  great  Hildebrand  and  St.  Augustine,  I  find  no 
nobler,  no  more  interesting,  no  more  chivalrous  personality 
than  the  great  Frenchman.    Lacordaire  is  not  a  saint,  that 
is,  he  will  never  find  a  plaoe  in  the  calendar,  but  never- 
theless, his  life  is  more  inspiring,  more  admirably  suggestive, 
as  it  is  more  interesting  than  the  lives  of  many  saints.  A 
saint  is  one  in  whom  the  natural  is  shadowed  by  and  lost  in 
the  supernatural,  but  Lacordaire,  though  a  man  of  exalted 
piety,  appears  in  all  the  freshness  of  his  natural  character. 
We  see  him  falling  into  errors,  we  see  in  him  many  of  those 
frailties  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  those  who 
have  attained  heroic  sanctity  ;  but  these  little  shortcomings 
only  make  him  stand  out  before  us  more  vividly.  They 
only  bring  out  into  bolder  relief  that  nobility  of  character, 
that  elevation  of  mind,  that  grandeur  of  soul,  so  far  removed 
from  anything  mean  or  petty,  that  heroic  resolve  which 
marked  him  off  from  the  men  of  his  generation.    We  see  in 
him  especially  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
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action  of  the  Church  on  the  inclivicl;ial  character.  The 
Church  found  hira,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  the  child  of 
an  age  which  scarcely  knows  what  obedience  is,  one  for 
whom  'independence  had  been  his  couch  and  his  guide,' 
and  she  sweetly  broke  down  that  rebellious  spirit  leaving 
him  still  the  bold  originality  and  the  fearless  disposition 
in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.  She  found  him,  to  use 
the  language  of  Montalembert,  like  one  of  those  '  barbarians 
who  swooped  down  on  the  Koman  Empire,  the  terror  of  her 
obedient  children,'  and  she  smoothed  his  roughness,  tamed 
his  wild  nature,  and  without  interfering  with  the  grand 
features  of  his  natural  character,  ingrafted  into  it  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  It  is  the  blending  of  two  natures,  so  to 
speak,  that  makes  Lacordaire  so  interesting.  He  was  an 
infidel  who  gloried  in  independence,  and  the  use  of  reason. 
He  was  made  a  Christian,  taught  to  believe  reason  must  not 
be  his  sole  guide,  but  much  more  especially  the  revelation  of 
God.  Is  his  old  character  gone  ?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
still  prides  himself  in  the  exercise  of  reason.  Eeaaon  and 
revelation  he  feels  must  never  be  opposed  to  each  other ;  the 
right  use  of  reason  is  therefore  the  use  of  the  noblest  faculty 
God  has  given  to  man.  His  spirit  of  independence  made 
him  a  votary  of  human  liberty.  The  Church  taught  him  the 
docility  and  humility  of  the  Christian  religion.  Is  he  no 
longer  an  advocate  of  liberty?  Not  in  the  least.  He  now 
preaches  a  higher  and  nobler  liberty,  and  proclaims  the 
Church  the  liberator  of  the  world  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Boldness,  originality,  independence  he  pos- 
sessed before  his  conver.sion  ;  the  same  characteristics  he 
possessed  after  his  conversion,  only  that  into  all  of  them  was 
ingrafted,  as  I  said,  the  true  Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
docility  to  the  Church,  of  submission  to  all  her  authorita- 
tive decrees.  He  was  the  barbarian  softened,  elevated, 
spiritualised  ;  the  connecting  link  between  the  untamed 
children  of  the  forests  and  the  humble  Christians  of  the 
civilized  world. 

What  is  the  history  of  this  great  man  ?  We  cannot  go 
through  his  life  in  detail,  though  it  is  a  life  strangely  simple 
and  uneventful,  consisting  of  a  few  abrupt  decisive  changes, 
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followed  by  long  periods  of  an  unchequered  nature.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  salient  points.  Born  the 
son  of  a  village  doctor,  brought  up  by  a  pious  Christian 
mother,  he  early  in  youth  lost  his  faith,  becoming  a  prey  to 
the  infidel  spirit  of  his  times.  Loss  of  faith  was  his  only 
sin.  His  morals  were  ever  pure.  As  he  says  before  turning 
to  God,  he  was  a  slave  to  human  gloiy  and  nothing  else. 
And  yet,  though  never  a  victim  of  low  passion,  he  could  say, 
'  I  am  sated  without  having  purchased  satiety  by  experience.' 
The  purity  of  his  life  amid  the  corruption  of  Paris  is  an 
evidence  of  the  elevation  of  his  nature,  whilst  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  world's  enjoyments,  without  ever  experiencing 
them,  show  the  eager-like  penetration  of  his  soul.  He 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  already  a 
lawyer  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  Like  all  the  changes 
of  his  life  that  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  moment. 
As  he  wandered  along  the  streets  one  day,  the  light  broke  in 
on  his  soul  and  he  determined  to  be  not  only  a  good 
Christian,  but  also  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the 
world  and  become  a  priest.  Entering  St.  Sulpice,  he  spent 
the  usual  preparatory  course  there,  remarkable  only  for  the 
profound  queries  he  would  from  time  to  time  propose  to  his 
professors.  From  his  letters  we  know  how  much  in  earnest 
he  was  to  acquire  the  true  priestlj'  spirit.  Writing  to  a 
friend  he  says,  '  I  wish  to  put  off  this  natural  life  and 
consecrate  myself  to  the  service  of  Him  who  can  never  be 
either  jealous,  ungrateful,  or  base.' 

His  public  life  commenced  in  1830  with  his  connection 
with  the  celebrated  paper  UAvenir.  De  Lammena.is,  who 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  great  lummary  of  the 
Modern  Church,  who  had  been  caressed  by  the  Pope  and 
styled  by  an  admiring  generation  the  '  Last  of  the  Fathers,' 
was  the  originator  of  the  famous  journal.  A  few  other 
priests  and  laymen  co-operated,  but  soon  three  stood  forth 
prominently  from  the  rest.  These  were  De  Lan^menais, 
Lacordaire,  and  the  youth  of  twenty,  Count  de  Moutalem- 
bert.  De  Lammeuais  was  the  great  master  to  whom  the 
others  looked  up,  but  Montalembert  tells  us  of  Lacordaire 
that  though  he  reverenced  De  Lammenais,  he  was  by  no 
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means  his  pupil,  and  secondly  that  very  soon  the  great  writer 
was  equalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  hy  his  young  follower. 

We  have  an  interesting  portrait  of  Lacordaire  as  be  was 
in  1830  from  the  pen  of  Montalembert.  The  two  friends, 
both  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  met  in  the  office  of  L'Avenir, 
and  each  was  charmed  with  the  other.  '  I  love  him  as  if  he 
were  a  plebeian,'  writes  Lacordaire. 

I  saw  thcMii  both,  De  Lammenais  and  Lacordaire,  for  the  first 
time  [says  MonialembertJ  ;  dazzled  and  mastered  by  the  one  I  felt 
myself  more  gently  and  naturall)^  drawn  towards  the  other.  He 
appeared  to  me  l)ewitcliing  and  terrible,  the  type  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  good.  I  saw  in  hira  a  chosen  one,  predestined  to  all 
that  youth  most  adores  and  covets — genius  and  glory.  On  the 
morrow  of  our  first  meeting  he  took  me  to  hear  his  Mass,  and  we 
already  loved  each  other  as  people  are  wont  to  love  in  the  pure 
and  generous  outpourings  of  youth. 

Lacordaire  was  then  twenty-eigiit,  and  from  his  friend's 
portrait  we  can  see  that  his  intellectual  and  moral  gifts  were 
accompanied  by  all  the  outward  graces  of  person.  We  are 
told  of  his  '  tall  slight  frame,  with  its  lofty  elegance, 
subdued  by  a  modesty  noticeable  through  his  whole  person,' 
of  his  '  fine  features  and  beautifully  chiselled  forehead,' 
of  the  '  royal  sit  of  the  head,'  so  expressive  of  his  noble 
charact(u-,  of  his  '  dark  flashing  eye,'  which  bespoke  treasures 
of  anger  and  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  enemies  to  overthrow  and  hearts  to  conquer  and  win  ; 
of  hfs  voice  in  which  firmness  and  sweetness  were  combined 
and  which  could  assume  so  well  that  '  despairing  ring,'  which 
his  biographer  years  after  his  death  could  not  remember 
witbout  an  inward  shudder.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
Montalembert  would  speak  of  such  a  man  as  predestined  to 
genius  and  glory,  for  surely  few  were  more  richly  dowered 
with  those  gifts  which  must  shine  forth  among  men  and 
win  their  admiration.  Moral  graces,  intellectual  graces, 
and  physical  gi-aces  were  all  combined  in  this  young  man. 

Needless  to  say  that  a  journal  supported  by  such  men 
as  De  liammonais,  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  at  once 
became  celebrated.  Few  publications  of  its  kind  surpassed, 
perhaps  equalled  it  in  ability.  It  grew  to  be  a  power  in  the 
land — but  a  power  of  doubtful  utility  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
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To  much  fearless  championing  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  it 
joined  extreme  and  at  times  extravagant  opinions  no  less 
hostile  to  the  government  than  annoying  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  In  consequence  of  his  fiery  articles  Lacordaire 
was  often  summoned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  there 
astonished  his  judges  by  the  different  roles  in  which  he 
appeared  before  them.  Sometimes  coming  forth  as  a 
priest  to  answer  an  accusation ;  sometimes  donning  the 
lawyer's  gown  and  defending  himself  with  that  noble 
eloquence  which  he  even  then  began  to  manliest.  These 
were  times  when  priests  were  a  proscribed  class,  when 
Infidels  crowded  the  courts  to  gloat  over  the  discomfiture 
of  some  clerical  delinquent.  Yet,  at  times,  they  could  not 
withhold  their  admiration  for  Lacordaire.  '  Ministers  of  a 
foreign  power '  was  the  taunt  levelled  by  a  crown  lawyer 
one  day  at  Lacordaire  and  his  brother  priests.  '  We  are  the 
ministers  of  one,'  exclaimed  Lacordaire,  who  is  a  'foreigner 
nowhere — of  God.'  The  hostile  audience  burst  into  a  thunder 
of  applause.  '  Your  name,  young  priest,'  they  cried,  '  you  are 
a  fine  fellow.'  The  rough  trials  which  Lacordaire  then 
encountered  were  a  splendid  training  for  his  future  work. 
They  gave  him  nerve  and  courage  and  self-confidence.  '  I 
am  convinced,'  he  says  after  them,  '  that  the  Boman  Senate 
would  not  unnerve  me.' 

Having  attacked,  in  language  of  extraordinary  vehemence, 
the  crown  for  appointing  three  bishops  in  virtue  of  the  Con- 
cordat, he  was  prosecuted,  and  with  him  De  Lammenais. 
He  acted  as  his  own  counsel,  and  defended  himself  with 
great  intrepidity.  So  far  from  abating  the  vigour  of  his 
denunciation  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  members  of  the 
government  '  oppressors. '  'You  do  not  bind  my  hands,'  he 
says,  '  but  you  shackle  my  thought,  you  do  not  allow  me  to 
teach — me,  to  whom  it  was  said  docete.  The  seal  of  your  laws 
is  on  my  lips ;  when  will  it  be  broken  ?  I  consequently  call  you 
oppressors,  and  I  dread  bishops  from  your  hands.'  He  was 
acquitted,  and  was  hailed  by  his  young  friend  Montalembert 
as  the  orator  of  the  future.  Oq  another  occasion  he  was 
forced  to  appear  before  a  more  important  tribunal.  This 
time  bis  fellow  delinquent  was  not  De  Lammenais  but 
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iMontalembert,  and  the  latter  being  a  peer  of  France,  could 
be  judged  only  by  the  House  of  Peers.  As  the  case  for 
both  was  one  and  the  same,  Lacordaire  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  before  the  same  august  assembly.  He  again 
acted  as  his  own  counsel,  and  so  delighted  his  audience  by 
his  lofty  eloquence  and  the  tactful  manner  in  which  he 
accommodated  himself  to  his  new  surroundings,  that  he  left 
behind  him  an  impression  that  long  survived  in  the  memory  of 
his  hearers.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Montalembert  took 
his  seat  among  his  judges,  he  heard  them  speak  with  delight 
of  the  young  priest  who  fascinated  them  by  his  enchanting 
eloquence.  Montalembert  himself  must  not  have  impressed 
them  less.  '  Your  occupation  ?  '  queried  the  official.  '  School- 
master and  Peer  of  France '  was  the  reply. 

I  have  said  that  the  brilliant  pages  of  L'Avenir  not  only 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  government,  but  likewise 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Lacordaire  afterwards  admitted  the  reason  for  these  suspi- 
cions, and  spoke  with  regret  not  only  of  the  extravagant 
opinions  put  forward  at  times  but  also  of  the  '  absolute  logic  ' 
with  which  they  were  supported  '  '  the  logic  which  loses  if 
it  does  not  dishonour  every  cause.'  Hence  with  the  celebrity 
which  L'Avenir  brought  Lacordaire  it  brought  him  also  the 
reputation  of  a  rash  young  enthusiast,  whose  mind  was 
revolving  dangerous  ideas  and  whose  pen  might  at  any  time 
give  those  ideas  a  most  powerful  influence  for  evil.  He  was 
therefore  rendered  a  suspect,  and  we  may  say  now  with 
good  reason.  We  know  that  one  of  the  famous  three,  the 
greatest  at  that  time,  the  oldest,  the  one  whose  judgment  was 
most  matured,  afterwards  fell  away  hopelessly  from  the 
Church.  Why  may  not  Lacordaire  experience  the  same  sad 
fate  ?  He  seemed  more  an  enthusiast,  more  the  prey  to  an 
exuberant  imagination,  more  the  victim  of  his  ideas  than 
De  Lamraenais.  If  his  theories  happened  to  clash  with 
revealed  trutli,  who  could  tell  what  youthful  pride  and 
an  unbalanced  judgment  would  lead  to?  Lacordaire  was 
indeed  cruelly  wronged  in  these  suspicions,  but  he  was  not,  as 
I  said,  the  object  of  rash  judgments.  As  subsequent  events 
showed  there  never  was  a  soul  so  little  in  danger  of  lapsing 
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from  orthodoxy  as  Lacordaire's.  His  outward  deportment, 
his  lofty  carriage,  and  fearless  speech,  strangely  concealed  a 
soul  fully  grounded  in  humility.  '  I  would  rather,'  he  says, 
'  throw  myself  into  the  sea  with  a  millstone  around  my 
neck,  than  entertain  hopes,  ideas,  or  support  even  good 
works  outside  the  Church  ' ;  and  referring  to  De  Lammenais' 
fall,  he  writes  : — '  He  has  blasphemed  Eome  in  her  misfor- 
tune :  it  is  the  crime  of  Ham,  the  crime  which  has,  next  to 
Deicide,  been  visited  with  the  most  palpable  and  lasting 
punishment.  Woe  to  him  who  troubles  the  Church.'  The 
man  who  uttered  such  language  could  not  become  a  heretic, 
for  heresy  is  always  the  offspring  of  pride,  and  pride  was 
never  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Lacordaire.  On  the  con- 
trary he  possessed,  as  I  said,  that  humility,  that  spirit  of 
docility  to  the  Church,  which  is  always  the  sure  guarantee 
of  the  Divine  illumination.  To  use  his  own  incomparable 
language  :  '  The  light  breaks  in  on  him  who  submits  as  on 
one  who  opens  his  eyes.'    Submission  was  his  safety. 

As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  need  of  submission.  The 
doctrines  of  L'Avenir  were  only  criticised  and  suspected. 
But  matters  were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis.  Lacordaire 
suggested  that  the  points  in  doubt  should  be  at  once  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  In  company  with 
De  Lammenais  and  Montalembert  he  set  out  for  Eome. 
When  he  arrived  he  saw  at  once  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
They  were  received  kindly,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  Kome  shared  in  the  suspicions  of  the  French 
authorities.  De  Lammenais  chafed  with  pride.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  doubtful  doctrines  came  under 
examination.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  growing  in 
De  Lammenais  ;  he  was  already  communicating  with  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  Holy  See.  Lacordaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  undergoing  quite  an  opposite  process.  For- 
getting the  disputes  oi  U  Avenir  or,  at  least,  prepared  to 
submit  on  every  point  to  the  Holy  See,  he  wandered  about 
the  churches  and  sacred  sites  of  Rome,  his  heart  glowing 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  his  imagination  filled  with  the 
glories  of  the  past,  and  the  loftiest  and  purest  ambition — 
if  ambition  we  may  call  it — kindling  in  his  breast.    He  was 
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not  to  trouble  the  Holy  See.  As  Montalembert  says  : — 
'  During  his  residence  at  Eome  a  great  peace  and  light  had 
arisen  in  his  soul.'  He  saw  in  the  past,  which  the  memorials 
of  Rome  brought  to  his  recollection,  glories  in  comparison 
with  which  all  the  political  and  social  triumphs  of  the 
present  were  as  nothing.  He  saw  the  folly  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  tossed  about  in  the  '  whirlwind  of  politics.'  He 
saw  the  true  position  of  the  Church,  the  divinely  appointed 
guardian  and  teacher  of  the  world.  He  saw  the  magnificent 
and,  at  the  same  time,  arduous  task  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he 
saw  its  difficulties,  its  world-wide  duties,  its  never-ending 
troubles.  He  sympathised  with  it  and  determined  that 
never  would  he  trouble  it.  Henceforth  would  he  withdraw 
himself  from  the  turmoil  of  contentious  questions,  and  essay 
to  imitate  those  grand  and  obedient  and  sainted  heroes  who 
adorned  the  Church  at  all  times  and  all  places  '  from  the 
sands  of  Thebaid  to  the  extremities  of  Ireland,  from  the 
fragrant  isles  of  Provence  to  the  cold  plains  of  Poland  and 
Russia'.'  Henceforth  he  would  seek  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  '  patriarchs  of  those  numerous  families  which 
had  filled  deserts,  forests,  camps,  even  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  with  their  heroic  virtues.'  A  great  light  had, 
indeed,  arisen  within  his  soul,  just  as  the  gathering  darkness 
was  falling  on  the  soul  of  his  master.  Montalembert  calls 
our  attention  to  the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
priests  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Holy  See  : — 

The  '  Last  of  the  Fathers,'  the  renowned  and  eloquent  doctor 
the  aged  priest,  crowned  with  the  admiration  of  the  Catholic 
world  for  the  last  twenty  years  was  struggling  against  his  duty  as 
a  Catholic  and  a  priest.  The  faith  of  the  Catholic  priest  had  in 
tlie  other  immediately  dispelled  all  the  fumes  of  pride,  had 
vanquished  all  the  sccluctions,  all  the  waywardness  o!'  talent,  all 
the  intoxication  of  conilict.  The  youth  under.~tood  all,  tlie  man  of 
genius  wanted  to  ignore  everything.  Prudence,  clear-sightedness, 
dignity,  and  good  faith  were  all  on  tlic  side  of  the  disciple. 

And  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  '  solemn  and  pathetic 
warnings '  addres.sed  by  the  disciple  to  the  cherislied 
master.  'I  see  him,'  he  says,  'wandering  the  live-long  day 
among  ruined  monuments,  stopping  as  though  lost  in 
admiration  at  all  the  sublime  sites  which  Eome  offers,  then 
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returning  at  evening  to  our  common  home  to  inculcate  on 
De  Lammenais'  reserve,  resignation,  and  submission.'  It 
is  little  wonder  that  many  years  later  the  sight  of  Lacordaire 
in  the  w^hite  Dominican  habit  would  elicit  from  the  fallen 
priest  that  acknowledgment  so  full  of  remorse  and  apparent 
regret — '  that  man  weighs  on  me  like  a  mountain.'  At  last 
when  warnings  and  appeals  were  in  vain  Lacordaire  abruptly 
quitted  Rome,  leaving  his  two  companions  behind.  He 
endeavoured  to  rescue  Montalembert  from  his  dangerous 
associate,  but  in  vain.  Though  he  wrote  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  though  he  warned  him  that  if  De  Lammenais 
carried  out  his  plan  '  there  is  no  language  sad  enough  to  tell 
what  will  happen.'  Montalembert  would  not  as  yet  be 
delivered  from  that  fatal  fascination  which  De  Lammnaise 
seemed  to  possess. 

Lacordaire's  words  of  warning  with  reference  to 
De  Lammenais  were  prophetic.  The  latter  was  about  to 
cg,rry  out  his  plan,  and  reduce  himself  to  a  state  too  sad  to 
be  described.  Without  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See  he  left  Rome  with  the  intention  of  continuing  T/Avenir. 
Lacordaire  in  the  meantime  had  gone  to  Germany,  and 
there  the  three  friends  were  thrown  together  once  more. 
There,  too,  the  decree  of  the  Holy  See  condemning  their 
doctrines  overtook  them.  They  instantly  submitted ; 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  sincerely,  De  Lammenais 
only  apparently,  as  subsequent  events  clearly  showed. 
'  There  are  defeats,'  said  Lacordaire,  quoting  from  Montaigne, 
'  more  glorious  than  victories,' 

De  Lammenais  set  out  for  his  home  amid  the  solitudes 
of  Brittany,  followed  by  a  group  of  ardent  disciples. 
Lacordaire,  who  was  delighted  at  his  submission,  and 
thought  it  sincere,  soon  rejoined  him.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  wliom  he  regarded  as  his  master.  To  be 
the  disciple  of  De  Lammenais  would  be  the  greatest  hap- 
pines.?  of  his  life  ;  but  alas  !  soon  the  pure,  humble  soul  of 
Lacordaire  saw  that  his  place  no  longer  could  be  by  the  side 
of  the  loved  guide.  In  Rome  a  great  light  bad  arisen  in  his 
soul.  Amid  the  woods  of  Brittany,  where  his  heart  was  ever 
raised  tb  God  by  the  beauties  of  nature  which  surrounded 
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him,  iL  was  made  clear  to  bim  that  he  must  sever  his 
connection  with  De  Lammenais.  The  separation  was 
acutely  painful.  De  Lammenais  had  at  once  dazzled  his 
intellect  and  won  his  heart.  He  was  distracted  by  the 
'  agonies  of  couscieuce  battling  against  genius.'  Bat  at 
last  conscience  triumphed,  and  he  left  for  ever  the  great  and 
unfortunate  man  whom  he  loved  so  much  and  clung  to  with 
too  lasting  a  fidelity.  Before  leaving  he  penned  a  beautiful 
letter  to  De  Lammenais,  and  iu  it,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  see  the 
grand  loving  nature  of  Lacordaire,  so  capable  of  the  deepest 
attachment.  From  it,  too,  we  can  gather  some  idea  of  the 
really  great  qualities  of  De  Lammenais,  who  could  inspire 
a  soul  such  as  Lacordaire's  with  such  sentiments  as  he 
gives  expression  to  : — 

You  will  never  kuow  but  iu  beaveu  the  sufferings  I  have 
undergone  for  the  last  year  froai  the  simple  fear  of  giving  you 
pain.  In  all  uiy  doubts,  in  all  my  porplexities,  I  have  had  you 
alone  in  view,  and  however  bitter  may  one  day  lie  my  existence, 
nothing  will  ever  equal  the  grief  which  I  feel  on  the  present 
occasion.  Wherever  I  may  be  you  will  ever  have  proofs  of  my 
respect  and  attachment  for  you  which  I  shall  ever  cherish,  and  I 
beg  of  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  them  from  a  broken  heart. 

What  a  noble  and  affectionate  heart  here  unbosoms 
itself  y  Thrice  happy  indeed  should  we  deem  De  Lammenais 
in  such  a  disciple.  Yet  Moutalembert  tells  us  that  De 
Lammenais  never  loved  Lacordaire.  We  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  this,  for  Lacordaire  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  his 
side,  a  constant  check  on  his  ever  rising  pride,  a  never- 
ceasing  warning  to  him  to  bow  down  his  rebellious  nature ; 
Lacordaire  was  to  him  what  the  priest  is  to  the  libertine, 
who  is  determined  to  give  himself  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions,  and  his  company,  sweet  as  it  otherwise  might  be, 
was  only  growing  more  and  more  hateful.  In  reading  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  great  men  we  are  forced  to 
give  our  tenderest  sympathy  to  Lacordaire,  and  to  lament 
that  for  a  moment  he  should  be  enslaved  by  the  proud  and 
sullen  nature  of  De  Lammenais,  who,  with  all  his  genius, 
was  a  most  unamiable  character.  Hear  how  the  loving 
disciple  must  speak  of  him  : — 

When  we  were  together  [writes  tiacordaire]  and  I  fancied  I 
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discovered  in  him  resignation,  sentiments  devoid  of  pride  and 
passion,  I  cannot  express  what  I  felt.  But  these  moments  were 
few,  indeed,  and  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind  is  stamped  with  a 
character  of  wilfulness  and  blindness  such  as  dries  up  pity. 

Lacordaire's  departure  was  followed  by  that  of  most 
of  the  little  group  who  surrounded  De  Lammeiiais  in  his 
solitary  Breton  home.  Montalembert  was  the  last  left,  and 
he  clung  to  the  great  man  with  an  extraordinary  tenacity. 
Lacordaire  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  his  young 
friend.  He  sent  him  letter  after  letter  in  which  he  appealed, 
exhorted;  advised,  argued.  De  Lammenais  sought  to 
counteract  his  eftbrts,  so  that  often  the  same  post  would 
bring  to  Montalembert  letters  from  his  two  friends. 
Lacordaire,  however,  was  the  more  earnest  in  his  endea- 
vours. When  correspondence  failed  he  set  out  in  search  of 
his  friend  and  found  him,  to  quote  Montalembert's  own 
words,  '  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth.'  At  first  his  advances 
were  met  with  coldness ;  Montalembert  was  offended  at  the 
abrupt  and  public  secession  of  Lacordaire,  but  at  length  he 
gave  way,  not,  however,  till  he  had  made  the  generous  heart 
of  his  true  friend  bleed.  Soon  after  De  Lammenais  openly 
left  the  Church,  and  published  the  notorious  work,  Paroles 
d'un  Groyant.  Lacordaire  felt  himself  bound  to  reply,  and 
did  so  in  a  work  of  great  brilliancy. 

My  conscience  is  at  ease  [he  wrote],  it  breathes  at  last.  No 
thought  of  ambition  or  pride  was  ever  for  an  instant  the  spring  of 
my  conduct  on  that  occasion.  My  policy  consisted  solely  in  my 
honest  submission.  If  everything  turned  out  as  I  foresaw,  I 
only  foresaw  it  by  setting  aside  my  own  opinion. 

To  repeat  his  words  he  triumphed  simply  because  '  the 
light  breaks  in  on  him  who  submits  as  on  one  who  opens 
his  eyes.'  Speaking  of  the  fallen  man  he  says  :  '  May  we 
all  forgive  each  other  the  errors  of  our  youth,  and  pray 
together  for  him  who  caused  them  by  the  superabundance 
of  an  imagination  too  lovely  to  be  deplored.' 

Here  one  chapter,  and  that  the  stormiest,  perhaps,  of  the 
life  of  Lacordaire,  closes.  Years  of  enthusiasm,  of  hope, 
of  struggle,  of  agony,  had  ended  in  sorrow  and  failure  : 
notoriety  rather  than   fame   was  the  harvest  which  he 
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reaped.  He  wished  for  ever  to  leave  the  scene  of  his 
labours  aud  commence  life  anew  in  a  strange  land  ;  he  was 
about  to  accept  the  position  of  Vicar-General  in  the  diocese 
of  New  York.  This  was  not  to  be,  however.  His  life  was 
not  to  go  on  from  failure  to  oblivion.  The  past,  sad  as 
seemed  its  memories  aud  results,  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  his  future  success  ;  the  past  was  to  be  in  a  sense  essential 
to  that  success.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  kindly  offered 
him  the  position  he  held  as  chaplain  to  one  of  the  Parisian 
convents  before  his  connection  with  De  Ijammenais.  He 
accepted  it,  and  lived  for  three  years  in  study  and  retire- 
ment. For  a  moment  we  see  him  coming  forth  with  the 
charity  of  the  true  priest  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
plague-stricken  people  during  the  great  cholera  outbreak  of 
1831.  The  hostility  to  the  clergy  which  then  prevailed 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself  in  civilian's 
dress.  As  ho  moved  about  among  the  patients  one  day  a 
poor  man,  whose  wife  was  stricken  by  the  disease,  mistaking 
him  for  one  of  the  attejidants,  went  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  in  a  whisper,  if  it  was  possible  to  call  a  priest.  '  I  am 
one,'  replied  Lacordaire,  and  he  bent  down  and  ministered 
to  the  dying  woman. 

These  three  years  in  Paris  were  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
Plere  he  displayed  a  new  and  unexpected  feature  of  his 
character — his  love  of  solitude.  He  loved  his  new  and 
solitary  life,  he  clung  to  it.  Not  even  for  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Louvain,  not  even  for  the  position  of  editor 
of  the  Univers,  both  of  which  were  offered  to  him,  would 
he  part  with  it.  His  mother  came  to  live  with  him  and 
brighten  his  lonely  life,  and  when  she  died  he  found  anoiher, 
who  more  than  took  her  place,  the  celebrated  Madame 
Swetchine,  who  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Lacordaire.  Introduced  to  her  soon  after  his  secession 
from  De  Lammenais,  he  found  in  her  all  the  love  of  a 
mother,  aod  the  prudence  of  an  enlightened  guide.  *  Her 
soul  was  to  mine,'  he  says,  '  what  the  shore  is  to  the  plank 
shattered  by  the  waves.  I  never  met  anyone  in  whom  such 
breadth  and  boldness  of  thought  were  allied  to  such  firm 
faith.'    She,  on  her  part,  found  in  Lacordaire  her  chosen 
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son,  with  whose  sorrows  she  sympathised,  whose  anxieties 
she  shared,  and  whose  triumphs  afforded  her  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure  of  her  hfe.  For  twenty-five  years,  this 
noble  Russian  lady,  who  had  abandoned  her  country  ai^d 
her  religion  for  the  true  faith,  and  whose  house  was  the 
home  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  Catholic  circles  of 
Paris,  was  the  dearest  of  all  Lacordaire's  friends. 

So  enchanted  was  Lacordaire  with  the  pleasures  of 
solitude,  that  there  was  danger  he  would  never  allow 
himself  to  be  induced  away  from  them.  He  prayed  and 
studied  and  thought  during  those  three  years,  and  he  was 
happy.  If  he  was  admirable  in  the  young  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  embarked  in  what  he  thought  was  the  cause  of 
the  Church  and  liberty,  he  is  more  admirable  now  in  the 
life  truly  humble  and  holy,  which  he  lived  in  this  obscure 
street  where  he  dwell.  'I  see  him,'  says  Montalemberfc, 
'  growing  daily  in  calmness  and  recollection,  in  prayer, 
study,  charity,  solitude,  in  a  grave,  simple,  unnoticed  life 
truly  hidden  in  God.  That  is  the  spot  where  he  matured 
his  genius,  and  whence  darted  that  eagle,  whose  flight  has 
so  far  outdone  that  of  all  his  rivals.'  No  language  could  be 
more  earnest  than  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  happiness 
of  his  new  life.  '  Happy  the  man  who  is  born  and  dies 
under  the  same  roof,'  and  not  content  with  the  seclusion  of 
Paris,  he  sighs  for  some  obscure  country  parish  where  he 
could  live  '  the  world  forgetting  by  the  world  forgot.'  '  I 
wish,'  he  writes  : — ■ 

To  bui-y  myself  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  to  live  only  for 
a  small  Hock,  and  to  seek  my  joy  in  God  and  the  iields.  People 
Avill  see  clearly  whether  I  am  an  ambitious  man.  Farewell,  great 
lahours,  farewell  renown,  and  great  men.  I  have  learnt  the 
vanity  of  all  this,  and  my  only  desire  is  to  lead  a  good  and 
obscure  life.  Some  day  when  Monfcalembert  shall  have  grown 
grey  in  the  midst  of  ingratitude  and  celebrity,  he  will  come  and 
contemplate  on  my  brow  the  remains  of  a  youth  passed  together. 
We  will  .shed  tears  together  by  the  presbytery  hearth  ;  he  will  do 
me  justice  before  we  both  die. 

And  he  continues  : — 

Born  in  ordinary  times  I  shall  go  my  way  through  the  world 
among  the  things  which  do  not  live  in  the  memory  of  man.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  good,  simple,  pious,  looking  forward  to  the 
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future  with  disinterested  confidence,  since  I  shall  not  see  it, 
labouring  for  those  who  perhaps  will  see  it,  and  not  murmur- 
ing against  Providence,  who  might  without  injustice  heap  more 
evils  on  a  life  so  devoid  of  merit. 

'  Fame  is  as  the  shadow  fleeing  from  him  who  pursues 
it,  and  ]Hirsuing  him  who  flees  from  it,'  the  proverb  tells  us. 
When  Lacordaire  was  writing  thus  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  triumph,  he  who  sighed  for  the  woods  and  the  fields, 
and  an  unknown  life  was  about  to  blaze  forth  into  glory 
and  celebrity,  which,  as  long  as  the  Catholic  Church  lasts, 
'will  live  in  the  memory  of  man.'    Hitherto  Lacordaire, 
though  conscious  of  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  never  dreamt 
that  he  possessed  the  special  powers  of  eloquence,  which  he 
afterwards  manifested.    During  those  three  years  of  retire- 
ment in  Paris  he  indeed  speaks  of  his  desire  to  preach,  but, 
strange  to  say,  oa  the  first  occasion,  when  he  did  really 
make  an  effort  to  succeed  he  utterly  failed.  Montalembert 
was  among  the  audience,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over, 
he  said  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  '  he  is  a  talented 
man,  but  will  never  make  a  preacher.'    Lacordaire  himself, 
was  of  the  same  opinion.   'I  have  nothing,'  he  says,  'that 
"goes  to  make  up  a  preacher  in  the  full  force  of  the  word.' 
Still  he  went  on  preaching,  not  in  the  public  churches,  but 
to  the  students  of  the  College  Stanislaus.    Here  he  found 
himself  more  in  his  element  so  to  speak.    After  the  first 
month  he  found  the  audience  increasing  considerably,  '  it  is 
a  growing  plant,'  he  writes.    His  original  manner,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  subjects,  which  he  introduced,  seemed  to 
have  found  an    appreciative    audience.     Yet    this  very 
originality  and  novelty  rendered  him  suspected.    He  was 
accused  of  never  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  conferences.    To  use  his  own  words  he  was  looked  on 
as  a  '  hair-brained  republican,  an  incorrigible  offender,  and 
a  thousand  other  delicate  things  of  the  same  sort.'    At  last 
suspicion  became  so  strong  that  he  was   compelled  to 
suspend  his  conferences  altogether.  Submission  was  painful, 
but  again  he  conquered  himself.    It  was  his  last  trial. 
Providence  was  now  to  reward  him  for  his  many  sub- 
missions.   Ozanam  was  among  those  who  bad  heard  the 
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conferences  at  the  College  Stanislaus.    He  felt  that  these 
were  the  very  subjects  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
generation,  and  that  Lacordaire  was  the  preacher,  and  the 
only  preacher,  who  could  reach  the  heart  of  the  infidel 
generation.    The  old  subjects  and  the  old  manner  had  lost 
its  power;  and  the  orthodox  method  of  preaching  had  sadly 
left  the  Parisian  churches  empty.    At  the  head  of  a  body 
of  students  Ozanam  sought  the  Archbishop,  and  petitioned 
him  to  appoint  Lacordaire  to  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  for 
the  approaching  Lent.    The  Archbishop  consented,  though 
with    reluctance.     Lacordaire's   first   appearance  in  the 
pulpit,    which    he    has   made  famous,    was  memorable- 
Ozanam  and  his  companions  surrounded  the  pulpit.  There 
sat  Madame  Swetchine,  trembling  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  her  chosen  son.    The  Archbishop  was  also  present. 
Lacordaire  ascended  the  pulpit,  surveyed  his  audience, 
which  even  on  the  first  occasion  was  large,  trembled  for 
a  moment,  heaved  his  chest,  burst  forth  into  a  torrent 
of  enchanting  eloquence,  and  had  his   audience  rapt  in 
breathless  interest  at  his  feet.    The  delight  of  Ozanam  and 
the  Archbishop  was  unbounded,  while  Madame  Swetchine 
felt  the  triumph  as  if  it  were  her  own.    The  success  of  the 
first  conference  was  but  the  prelude  to  what  was  to  follow. 
Time  after  time  did  the  immense  crowd  fill  every  corner 
of  the  great  cathedral,  and  listen  with  rapt  attention  to 
language  such  as  they  never  heard  before.    Infidels  came 
and  were  lost  in  wonderment,  and  many  who  were  led 
thither  by  curiosity  knelt  before  the  altar  to  shed  tears  of 
heartfelt  repentance.    Everything  about  the  preacher  was 
captivating — his  appearance,  his  manner,  his  voice,  his 
delivery,  but,  above  all,  the  novelty  of  his  subjects.  He 
met  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.    He  brought  the  light 
of  reason  to  bear  on  the  truths  of  faith,  and  showed  in 
glowing  colours  the  glorious  harmony  between  religion  and 
reason.     His  eloquence  was  matchless.    Poetry,  passion, 
and  profound  learning  were  all  combined  in  that  'impetuous 
cry.slal  stream,  surging  and  irresistible  as  an  Alpine  torrent.' 

Ah !  [writes  Montalembert]  I  confidently  call  around  that  great 
and  cherished  memory  all  those  whom  I  once  saw  swelling  those 
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serried  ranks,  quivering  with  emotion  around  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame.  Let  them  speak  and  tell  all  the  blameless  happiness,  the 
holy  fire,  the  invincible  trust,  the  Christian  loftiness  they  once 
owed  to  the  empire  of  that  voice  for  ever  hushed  !  Where  is  the 
man  from  among  his  former  hearers  who  would  to-day  enter  sad 
and  solitary  the  silent  precincts  of  Notre  Dame,  stop  before  that 
pulpit,  for  ever  widowed  of  its  most  illustrious  occupant,  without 
hearing  within  him  the  echo  of  that  peerless  voice,  without  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  his  youth  those  spacious  aisles  again  filled  with 
that  moved  and  quivering  crowd  slaking  their  tliirst  at  the 
swelling  fountains  of  enthusiasm  and  faith. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  at  the  close  of  that  incomparable 
series  of  conferences  the  Ai-chbishop  arose  and  publicly 
hailed  the  great  preacher  as  the  new  prophet.  He  had 
triumphed.  'Everyman,'  to  use  bis  own  words,  'has  his 
day  if  only  he  will  wait.'  He  did  wait,  and  was  rewarded. 
Dc  Lammenais'  was  fallen,  powerless,  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion,  and  the  humble  disciple  who  knew  how  to  trample 
on  pride  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  the  purest  fame,  his  name 
spoken  of  with  love  by  millions  the  world  over. 

In  reading  these  Notre  Dame  conferences  we  hardly  know 
what  to  admire  in  them  most.  Now,  in  their  written  form, 
without  the  advantages  of  that  splendid  delivery  of  which 
Lacordaire  was  a  master,  we  are  forced  to  say  they  are  the 
grandest  of  tlieir  kind  ever  written.  But  what  will  be  our 
astonishment  when  we  learn  that  those  masterpieces  of 
human  eloquence,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
imagery,  their  close  sequence  of  ideas,  than  for  tlieir  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  were  extempore  discourses.  Lacordaire 
never  wrote  his  sermons,  and  the  written  form  in  which 
they  now  are  is  due  to  the  reporter  who  sat  by  the  pulpit. 
Surely  we  can  say  there  never  was  a  speaker  who  surpassed, 
perhaps  equalled,  Lacordaire  in  this  peculiar  line.  Among 
preachers  Montalembert  finds  his  superior  in  Bossuet  alone, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  apt  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  him  and  i'>ossuet,  the  style  and  subjects  of 
the  two  great  orators  being  altogether  so  different.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reader  will  find  among 
the  many  great  preachers  whoin  the  Church  has  produced 
none  so  original  and  distinctive,  none  so  creative,  none  so 
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brilliant  and  profound  at  the  same  time,  none  whose  works 
will  be  read  with  such  absorbing  interest.  Lacordaire  was 
the  father  of  a  new  species  of  eloquence  ;  he  owned  no  pre- 
decessor for  bis  master,  and  hence  it  is  idle  to  compare  him 
to  the  great  monavchs  of  the  pulpit  in  times  past.  But 
though  imitating  none,  none  has  been  so  endlesslj'  and 
servilely  copied.  Even  Cardinal  Newman  did  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  pages  of 
Lacordaire.  Newman's  allusions  to  Napoleon  are  but 
feeble  echoes  of  Lacordaire's  brilliant  references  to  the 
great  Emperor— references  which  Moutalembert  says  made 
of  '  Napoleon  and  his  pretended  conversion  one  of  the  most 
odious  and  repulsive  commonplaces  of  the  Christian  pulpit.' 
In  France  so  much  did  the  new  style  find  favour  that  the 
great  churches  throughout  the  land  had  each  its  Lacordaire, 
and  so  stale  and  flat  did  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
inimitable  eloquence  of  the  great  man  become,  that 
Montalembert  sighed  for  the  old  prone  of  the  modest 
country  parish  priest  on  the  Catechism  or  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Lacordaire  was  among  preachers  what 
Napoleon  was  among  generals — but  enough  !  let  us  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  style  of  eloquence,  and  let  us  bear  in  mind 
first  that  these  noble  periods  were  all  '  extempore  '  utter- 
ances, and,  secondly,  that  Lacordaire  suffers  considerably 
from  translation.  Speaking  of  the  longing  after  an  indefinite 
something  which  fills  our  minds  in  early  youth  : — 

Scarcely  do  we  count  eighteen  summers  when  we  languish 
with  desires  whose  object  is  neither  the  flesh,  nor  love,  nor  glory, 
nor  anything  that  has  shape  or  name.  Wandering  in  the  silence 
of  solitude,  or  in  the  spioudid  thoroughfares  of  great  cities,  the 
young  man  feels  oppressed  \vith  yearnings  that  have  no  name  ; 
he  flies  the  realities  of  life  as  a  prison  in  which  his  heart  is  stifled, 
and  he  seeks  in  everything  that  is  uncertain  and  vague — in  the 
evening  cloud,  in  the  breeze  of  autumn,  in  tiie  falling  leaves  of  the 
woods,  an  impression  which  Alls  while  it  tortures  him.  13ut  it  is 
in  vain  the  clouds  fleet  by,  the  winds  are  hushed,  the  leaves  fade 
and  wither  without  telling  him  why  he  suffers,  without  sating  his 
soul  any  more  than  the  tears  of  a  mother  or  the  tender  affection 
of  a  sister.  Oh,  soul,  would  the  Prophet  exclaim,  why  art  thou 
troubled — why  art  thou  sad  '?  Trust  in  God.  It  is  in  fact  God  ! 
it  is  the  Infinite  which  is  at  work  in  our  hearts  of  twenty  years, 
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touched  by  Clirist,  but  wliich  have  unwittingly  strayed  from  Him, 
and  ill  which  the  Divine  Uuction  no  longer  producing  its  super- 
natural effect,  still  wake  up  the  storms  it  was  destined  to  calm. 
Even  in  old  age  we  receive  some  of  these  shocks  of  bygone  days — 
some  of  those  melancholy  daydi'eanis  which  the  ancients  looked 
upon  as  the  portion  of  genius,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying, 
'  Non  est  vuKjnum  hujcnim  sine  mcltuicholia.'  The  soul  faltering 
betimes  returns  in  pain  within  herself  ;  she  betakes  herself  to  the 
days  of  her  youth  to  seek  for  tears,  and  no  longer  able  to  weep  as 
of  old,  she  lives  for  a  moment  on  the  painful  but  sweet  memory 
of  those  tears. 

Of  the  frailty  of  hamau  love,  he  says  :  — 

And  supposing  we  did  obtain  it  during  life,  what  remains  of 
it  after  death  ?  Granted  that  the  prayer  of  our  friend  follows  us 
beyond  the  tomb,  a  pious  memory  whispers  our  name,  but  in  a 
moment  Heaven  and  Earth  have  gone  a  step  forward,  oblivion 
descends,  silence  covers  us,  from  no  quarter  is  ever  again  wafted 
across  om*  tomb  the  ethereal  breath  of  love.  It  is  gone,  for  ever 
gone,  and  such  is  the  history  of  man's  love. 

As  he  grew  older  his  eloqueuce  became  richer  and  more 
brilliaut,  if  possible.  '  The  splendour  of  his  eloquence,' 
w^rites  Madame  Hwefcchine,  '  is  ever  on  the  rise,  and  its 
beauty  is  incomparable.  Never  was  talent  seen  ripening 
under  more  brilliant  conditions,  which  seem  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  youth.'  Let  me  quote  a  passage,  one  of  many 
equally  brilliant,  from  one  of  his  later  speeches  : — 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  bending  under  the  weight  of  glory  and 
years,  was  one  day  on  the  solitary  banks  of  the  Lido,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Venetian  .lagoons.  The  heavens,  the  sea,  the 
air,  the  islet  shores,  the  horizon  of  Italy,  all  appeared  such  as  the 
poet  had  been  wont  to  admire  them  of  old.  It  was  the  same 
Venice,  with  her  cupolas,  rising  up  out  of  the  water  ;  the  same 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  famous  inscription  :  '  Peace  to  thee, 
Mark,  my  Evangelist ;  '  it  was  the  oamc  splendour,  dimmed  by 
defeat  and  servitude,  but  borrowing  from  the  very  ruins  an 
imperishable  charm  ;  it  was,  in  fine,  the  same  spectacle,  the  same 
noise,  the  same  silence.  The  East  and  West  united  in  one 
glorious  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  lighted  up  by  all  the  nionio- 
ries  of  Greece  and  Eome.  Still  the  old  man  became  pensive  and 
sad ;  he  could  not  believe  that  this  was  Venice,  the  Venice  of  his 
youth,  which  had  so  moved  him  ;  and,  understanding  that  it  was 
himself  alone  who  was  no  longer  the  same,  he  whispered  to  the 
sea  breeze,  which  sighed  to  him  in  vain,  this  melancholy  com- 
plaint :  '  The  wintl  which  blows  upon  a  hoaiy  head  blows  from 
no  happy  shore.' 
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It  is  almost  painful  to  quote  from  these  glorious  pages, 
quotations  being  so  sadly  insufficient  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  matchless  splendour  of  the  great  preacher.  Let 
it  sufiice  to  say  that  he  who  reads  one  page  of  Lacordaire 
will  feel  impelled  to  read  another  and  another,  with  ever- 
increasing  interest ;  and  when  he  has  read  them  all  he  will 
feel,  that  so  much  deep  philosophy,  so  much  profound 
theology,  so  much  keen  discernment,  so  much  splendid 
imagery,  so  much  noble  passion,  so  much  sustained 
brilliancy,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  the  pages  of  any 
one  pulpit  orator. 

These  Notre  Dame  conferences  raised  Lacordaire  to  a 
unique  position  among  the  French  clergy ;  and  not  in 
France  alone  did  they  make  him  famous,  but  they  drew  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  towards  him,  and  all  recognised  in  him 
the  preacher  of  the  age.  The  time  was  when  his  heart 
thirsted  for  fame  ;  now  he  had  gained  what  he  so  ardently 
desired.  Was  he  satisfied  ?  Even  that  he  still  retained  the 
ambition  of  his  earlier  days,  his  nature  could  not  find  content 
in  the  hollowness  of  human  glory  ;  but  now  he  had  risen 
far  above  all  worldly  dreams.  Fame  had  lost  its  attraction 
ia  his  eyes.  His  desire  now  was  to  lead  a  quiet  and  simple 
life.  Hence  we  find  him  descending  from  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  fleeing  into  the  solitude  of  a  religious 
order.  Not  that  such  a  change  occurred,  however,  without 
a  struggle.  The  dying  embers  of  his  early  ambition  were 
still  smouldering  within,  and  as  a  consequence  he  felt  the 
separation  from  the  world  bitter,  very  bitter.  '  The  sacri- 
fice,' he  says,  '  was  a  terrible  one.'  But  terrible  as  it  was, 
he  resolutely  made  it,  and  never  after  had  reason  to  regret 
it.  Entering  the  Dominican  Order,  he  remained  for  years 
hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  a  Dominican  monastery,  acquiring 
the  spirit  of  his  new  life,  growing  in  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge, especially  imbibing  from  the  works  of  St,  Thomas 
that  profound  theology  which  he  was  afterwards  to  make  a 
new  theme  for  his  eloquence.  When  these  years  were  over  he 
appeared  a  second  time  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  and, 
clothed  in  the  white  Dominican  habit,  delivered  a  series  of 
conferences  more  brilliant,  if  possible,  than  the  first.  The 
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crowds  were  even  greater  than  ou  the  former  occasion  ;  and, 
thounb  he  appeared  in  a  proscribed  dress,  such  was  his 
popularity  that  the  authorities  dared  not  interfere  with 
him.  EeHgious  orders  were  at  that  time  illegal  in  France. 
Lacordau'e,  by  his  overpowering  eloquence,  repealed,  as  it 
were,  the  obnoxious  legislation.  His  appearance  as  a 
Dominican  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  was  but  a  prelude 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Dominicans  once  more  into 
France.  Eiglit  houses  started  up  around  him  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  prestige  of  his  name  conspired 
much  to  secure  for  them  immunity  from  the  interference  of 
the  law.  The  introduction  of  the  Dominicans  into  France 
he  regarded  as  the  great  object  of  his  life.  This  great  work 
accomplished,  he  was  prepared  to  sing  '  Nunc  dimitte  servum 
huim  Domine.'  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  consolidation  of  his  work.  His  voice,  however,  was 
heard  frequently  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  always  with 
unimpaired  splendour.  At  Toulouse  especially  he  surpassed 
himself.  Other  literary  labours,  too,  he  performed,  amongst 
them  being  an  elaborate  life  of  St.  Dominic.  Thus  he 
preached  and  wrote  and  lal)Oured  till  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  Lll.,  when  he  retired  altogether  from  the  pulpit 
into  the  solitude  of  Soreze,  and  there  devoted  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  education  of  youth.  Only 
once  do  we  find  him  in  public  again,  and  that  occasion 
was  when  the  French  Academy  appointed  him  one  of  its 
members.  It  was  before  the  Academy  he  delivered  his  last 
swanlike  public  speech. 

Calmly,  happily,  full  of  labours,  of  merit,  of  fame,  he 
went  down  gloriously,  like  the  setting  sun.  His  inner  life 
corresponded  with  the  splendour  of  his  outer.  He  was  a 
great  religious,  a  true  disciple  of  St.  Dominic.  Living  in 
an  age  of  luxury  and  waning  faith,  when  the  old  principles 
of  mortification  bad  fallen  into  desuetude,  he  had  the  spirit 
of  the  olden  times.  His  life  was  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
austerity — nay,  it  is  thought  that  his  penances  shortened 
his  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty-four  this  great  and  good 
man  ended  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  that  family  which  he 
had  gathered  around  him.     He  was  famous  during",  life. 
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but  his  death  will  add  to  his  fame,  As  ages  roll  by  bis 
name  will  become  more  revered  and  honoured,  his  mighty 
genius  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  a  hundred 
years  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  men  will  look  back  to 
him  as  the  greatest  preacher  of  all  time. 

John  Muephy. 
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IRotcs  anb  ^ucnes 

LITURGY 

THE  IRISH  PRIVIL,EGE  OF   ANTICIPATION  OF  MATINS 

AND  IiAUDS 

Kkv.  Deah  Sill, — 1.  Was  it  custom  or  a  Papal  grant  that  gave 
rise  to  the  practice  in  Ireland  of  commencing  Matins,  etc.,  for 
next  day,  at  2  p.m.,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

2.  Is  the  privilege  restricted  to  those  in  Holy  Orders,  or  does 
it  extend  to  those  in  minors  and  to  mere  clerics  who,  by  reason 
of  solemn  religious  vows,  are  bound  to  the  divine  office  ?  I  have 
heard  it  stated  for  certain  that  solemnly-professed  religious  who 
are  not  subdeacons  do  not  enjoy  this  Irish  privilege,  and  a  fortiori 
the  same  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  nuns,  supposing  that 
there  are  any  such  in  Ireland  bound  to  the  Breviary. 

3.  Is  this  privilege  of  anticipating  confined  to  the  recitation  of 
Matins,  etc.,  in  private,  or  can  it  be  used  also  in  choro  ? 

i.  Is  this  privilege  purely  territorial,  so  that  the  clergy  lose  it 
on  leaving  the  Irish  shore,  and  incoming  ^jcregrini  may  avail  of  it 
while  here  ?  Or  is  it  in  any  sense  personal,  so  that  the  Irish 
clergy  may  use  it  abroad  ? 

0.  What  if  an  Irish  priest  is  permanently  adopted,  say  in 
England,  or  on  a  temporary  mission,  or  on  vacation  there  ? 

6.  Is  Putzer  correct  in  stating  {Gonmicnt.  in  Facult.  A2Mst., 
p.  307,  ed.  iv.)  that  the  privilege,  similar  to  ours,  given  by  the 
Iloly  See  to  each  of  the  American  bishops  personally,  with  power 
'  eamdem  faoultatem  ecclosiasticis  viris  sive  saecularibus  sive 
regularibus  communicandi,'  is  ^jcr  moduiii  dispensalionis,  and  is 
on  that  account  available  outside  the  diocese  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
thus  available  because  of  the  obvious  reason  that  the  privilege  is 
a  personal  one,  being  communicated  to  each  subdcacon  at  his 
ordination  in  the  seminary ,  and  again  to  each  priest  in  the  printed 
list  of  diocesan  faculties  ? 

All  these  queries,  of  com'se,  suppose  that  it  is  not  safe  in 
conscience  to  follow  the  opinion   of   many  theologians,  who 
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contend  that  Matins,  etc.,  may  be  commenced  uhiqm  tcrrariim 
at  2  p.m.  of  the  previous  day. — Yours,  etc.,  D.  A.  D 

The  ordinary  Liturgists  give  us  no  help  to  answer  these 
questions,  which  regard  a  local  custom.  But  we  have 
had  the  assistance  of  learned  Theologians. 

Our  correspondent's  queries  do  not  require  us  to  say 
anything  about  the  general  question  of  anticipation  at 
2  p.m.,  nor  of  the  existence  of  the  privilege  in  Ireland. 
This  is  admitted  even  by  the  ecclesiastic  who  holds  '  that 
it  is  not  safe  in  conscience  to  follow  the  opinion  of  many 
Theologians,  who  contend  that  Matins,  etc.,  may  be  com- 
menced ubique  terrarum  at  2  p.m.  of  the  previous  day.' 

1.  It  is  custom  and  not  an  express  Papal  grant  that 
gives  rise  to  the  privilege.  We  have  failed  to  discover  even 
a  reference  to  such  Papal  grant  as  would  account  for  the 
general  practice.  If  it  ever  existed,  it  is  likely  that  there 
would  be  some  trace  of  it,  which  would  be  known  to  those 
whom  we  have  consulted. 

2.  We  can  see  no  ground  for  distinction  except  between 
those  to  whom  common  estimation  grants  the  benefit  of 
the  custom  and  those  to  whom  it  does  not.  We  consulted 
the  representatives  of  the  various  Keligious  Orders  in 
Ireland,  and  we  find  that  some  think  that  their  Orders  have 
not  the  custom  even  for  those  who  are  in  Holy  Orders. 
Whether  the  fact  that  they  have  not  made  use  of  the 
custom  is  a  proof  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  it,  we 
cannot  decide.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  others,  who 
are  bound  to  the  Breviary,  enjoy  it. 

3.  Our  view  of  the  custom  is  that  it  did  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  hours  of  recitation  i)i  choro. 
Even  those  theologians  who  hold  that  Matins  may  be 
commenced  always  and  everywhere  at  this  hour,  seem  to 
confine  the  privilege  to  the  private  recitation.  For  instance, 
Ballerini,  in  his  Opus  Theologicuvi  Morale,  vol.  iv.,  p-  301, 
writes  :  '  Quaestio  heic  occurrit  circa  horam  idoneam  reci- 
tando  privatim  Matutino.' 

4.  It  is  purely  territorial  in  the  sense  that  the  '  clergy 
lose  it  on  leaving  the  Irish  shore,'  etc.    It  is  personal  only 
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in  the  sense  that  they  enjoy  it  throughout  Ireland.  '  Privi- 
legium  contra  legem,'  says  Lehnikuhl  (vol.  i.,  p.  139), '  odiosum 
esse  censetur  ; '  and  p.  140  :  '  Privilegmm  odiosum  personate 
est  strictae  omnino  interpretationis.'  Now  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  there  is  a  custom  established  by  the  Irish  clergy 
of  commencing  Matins,  etc.,  at  2  p.m.  abroad.  No  doubt 
Matins  may  be  said  at  this  hour  by  the  ecclesiastic,  who 
holds  the  opinion  of  the  many  theologians  who  contend 
that  Matins,  etc.,  may  be  commenced  ubique  terrarum  at 
2  p.m.— not  in  virtue  of  his  Irish  privilege  but  of  his 
theological  conviction. 

5.  The  Irish  privilege  ceasing,  the  priest  must  guide 
himself  by  the  general  principles  of  the  treatise  De  Legibus, 
i.e.,  he  must  observe  the  common  law,  unless  there  be  some 
new  privilege  to  which  be  is  entitled. 

6.  Putzer's  dispensation  and  our  correspondent's  privilege 
contra  legem  differ  only  in  name.  Dispensation  is  the  better 
term. 

Evidently  Putzer  conceives  the  American  concession  to 
be  personal  in  the  widest  sense.  We  presume  that  he 
knows  from  the  American  Bishops  that  this  is  the  me^is 
legislatoris  who  gave  the  positive  grant.  We  are  not  so 
certain  on  this  point  about  the  custom,  the  source  from 
which  we  derive  our  privilege ;  in  this  the  Irish  and 
American  privileges  are  dissimilar. 

P.  O'Leaey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

TERMINATION   OF    THE   PRAYEE    '  FIDELIITM '    ON  ALL. 

SOULS'  DAY 

Eev.  Dear  Sib,  —Kindly  allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  an 
inaccuracy,  the  result  of  some  oversight,  on  page  56  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ordo  Exsequiaritm  which  I  brought  out  last  year. 

The  Prayer  Fidcliivm,  at  Lauds  on  All  Souls'  Day,  is  there 
incorrectly  printed  with  the  short  ending.  Qui  vivis  ct  regnas  in 
saecida  sacculormn.  As  it  is  the  Prayer  of  the  Office  of  the  day, 
it  should  of  course  have  the  longer  ending,  Qid  vivis  ct  regnal 
emu  Deo  Patrc,  etc.  This  is  expressly  directed  in  the  rubi'ic  of 
the  Breviary. 

On  page  1 10,  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  Absolution  on  All 
Souls'  Day,  the  Prayer  Fidclium  is  quite  correctly  printed  with 
the  short  ending.  An  answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Eites 
in  reference  to  the  ending  of  this  Prayer  at  the  Absolution,  even  on 
All  Souls'  Day,  is  quoted  on  page  103,  footnote  3. 

The  inaccuracy  on  page  56,  which  somehow  had  escaped  notice 
even  during  a  most  careful  revision  of  the  final  proofs,  forcibly 
attracted  my  attention  the  very  first  time  that  I  used  the  book 
at  a  Eequiem  Office,  on  All  Souls'  Day  last  year.  I  thought  it 
better  to  reserve  this  notice  of  it  for  the  October  number  of  the 
Eecoed,  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  correction 
should  be  before  the  minds  of  those  using  the  book  at  Vespers 
on  the  1st,  or  at  Lauds  on  the  2nd  of  the  coming  November. 

I  remain, 

Eev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

4^  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archhialioi)  of  Dublin. 

Will  Sepiouhcr,  1901. 
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PERMISSION  FOB  MASS  ON  BOARD  SHIP 

VICEN.  DUBIA  OBIATA  SACRAE  EITUUM  CONGREGATIONI  A  CAPPELLANO 
SOCIETATIS  NAVIGATIONIS 

Hodiernus  Magister  Caeremoniarum  Dioeceais  Vicensis  in 
Hispania,  rogatus  a  Cappellano  maiore  cuiusdam  societatis  navi- 
gationis,  dc  consensu  Emi.  sui  Episcopi,  a  Sacrorum  Eituum 
Congregatione  sequentium  Dubiorum  solutionem  humillime 
expostulavit,  nimirum  : 

I.  Utrum  Episcopi  possint  sacerdotibus  suae  Dioecesis  facul- 
tatem  concedere,  ut  navigantes  Missam  in  altari  in  navi  erecto 
celebrare  valeant  ? 

II.  Utrum  banc  ipsam  facultatem  tribuere  possint  omnibus 
sacerdotibus  Episcopi,  in  quorum  Dioecesi  adsint  portus  maris? 

ill.  Utvum  missionarii  apostolici,  vi  buius  tituli,  valeant  in 
navi  celebrare,  absque  licentia  Sedis  Apostolicae  ? 

IV.  Utrum  sacerdotes,  qui  privilegio  fruuntur  celcbrandi 
ul)ique,  valeant,  vi  buius  privilegii  in  navi  celebrare  absque  speciali 
ludulto  Apostolico? 

V.  Utrum  Cappellae  navium  aut  altariain  ipsis  navibus  erecta 
pro  sacro  litando  debeant  considerari  ut  Oratoria  privata  vel 
publica. 

VI.  Utrum  in  praedictis  altaribus  valeant  celebrari  Missae  de 
llequie  concessae  per  Decretum  3903  Aucto,  diei  8  lunii  1896  ad  II, 
et  3944  Bomana,  diei  12  lanuarii  1877  ? 

p]t  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii,  exquisito  voto  Comraissionis  Liturgicae  omnibusque 
rite  perpensis,  rescribendum  censuit : 

Ad  I,  II,  III  et  IV.  Negative. 

Ad  V.  Si  Cajjjjclla  locum  fix  am  habeat  in  navi,  uti  jiublica  2^1'0 
navigantibus  habenda  est ;  secus  neqiie  f  ublica  est,  neque  privata, 
•  sed  habetur  uti  altarc  portatile. 
Ad  VI.  Affirmative. 
Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  4  Martii  1901. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Ferkata,  S.ILC.  Praefeclus. 

L.  ti-  S. 

DiOMEDES  Panici,  Archicp.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 
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MASS  TO  BE  SAID  AT  DEDICATION  OF  A  CHURCH 

UTINEN.  DUBIA  QUOAD  DEDICATIONEM  ECCLESIAE  SI  OCCUERAT 
VEL  CONCURRAT  CUM  FESTO  TITULARI  IPSIUS  ECCLESIAE,  ET 
PESTUM  TITULARE  EST  TRANSFIGURATIO  DOMINI  VEL  SS. 
REDEMPTOEIS 

In  redigendis  Calendariisparticulariurn  Ecclesiarum,  sequentia 
exorta  sunt  dubia,  quorum  solutionem  hodiernus  redactor 
Calendarii  Archidioeceseos  Utinensis,  de  consensu  Emi.  sui 
Ordinarii,  a  Sacra  Eituum  Congregatione  humiliter  expetivit, 
nimirum  : 

I.  Quando  Dedicatio  propriae  Ecclesiae  occurrit  vel  concurrit 
cum  festo  titulari  ipsius  Ecclesiae,  at  Pestum  TituJare  est  Trans- 
figuratio  Domini  vel  SS.  Eedemptor,  in  oceursu  vel  concursu 
quodnam  est  praeferendum  ? 

II.  In  concursu  diei  octavae  Dedicationis  propriae  I'  cclesiae 
cum  Pestis  Transfigurationis  Domini,  vel  Dedicationis  Basilicarum 
SS.  Salvatoris  et  Ss.  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Almae  Urbis, 
quomodo  ordinandae  sunt  Vesperae  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secre- 
tarii,  audito  voto  Commissiouis  Liturgicae,  reque  mature  perpensa, 
respondendum  censuii,  : 

Ad  I.  Quum  enuntiatus  titulus  sit  Festum  Domini,  in  oceursu 
Festum  Titulare  praeferendum  est  Dedicationi  :  in  concursu 
Vesperae  dividautur. 

Ad  II.  Dies  octava  Dedicationis  Ecclesiae  propriae  non  cedit 
iuxta  Eubricas,  nisi  duplici  secundae  classis. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  4  Martii  1901. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Ferrata,  S.ll.C.  Praefcctus. 

L,  ^  S. 

DiOMEDRS  Panici,  Aixhiei).  Laodiccii.  S.B.C.  Secretarius. 


SOI.UTI0N  OF  DOUBTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CAIiENDAR 

DECRETUM.  DUBIA  TROPOSITA  KESOLVENDA  A  QUIBUSDAM 
CALENDA RIORUM  REDACTORIBUS 

A  quibusdam  Calendariorum  redactoribus  Sacroi'um  Eituum 
Congregationi  sequeutia  Dubia  pro  opportuna  solutione,  reveieuter 
proposita  fuerunt,  nimirum  : 

1.  Utrum  circa  orationes  pro  l<'cclesia  et  pro  Papa  id  reti- 
nendum    sit  ut,  si  altera   vi    Eubricae,    altera   ex  praecepto 
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Ordinarii  praescribatur,  utraque,  prouti  de  more,  in  Missa  dici 
debeat  ? 

II.  Num  Pater,  Ave  et  Credo  post  chorale  Officium  stantes  vel 
genuflexi  recitare  debeant  chorales,  uti  stantes  vel  genutiexi  leci- 
tare  tenentur  finalem  Antiphonam '? 

III.  Quando  alicu!)i  celel)ratur  Anniversarium  Dedicationis 
omnium  Ecclesiarum,  huiusmodi  festura  est  ue  secundarium  pro 
illis  Eccles'is,  quae  consecratae  non  sunt? 

IV.  An  dies  octava  alicuius  festi  habentis  Octavam  Corporis 
Christ!,  ubi  haec  Octava  non  est  privilegiata  ad  instar  Epiphaniae, 
sed  ita  ut  quaevis  duplicia  classica,  sive  occurrentia  sive  translata 
admittat,  celebranda  sit  per  integrum  Ofiicium,  vel  per  solam 
commemoratiouem  ? 

V.  In  Kesto  Expectationis  Partus  B.  M.  V.  quod  incidit  in 
Feriam  VI  quatuor  temporum,  cantandae  ne  sunt  duae  Missae  in 
Ecclesiis  Cathedralibus  et  CoUegiatis,  videlicet  una  de  Festo  et 
altera  de  Feria,  etsi  quandam  identitatem  habeant,  vel  tantura 
canenda  est  Missa  de  Festo  ? 

VI.  luxta  Rubriccis  speciales  Breviarii  et  Missalis  Romani 
Festum  Annuntiationis  B.  M.  V.,  transferendum  quoad  chorum 
tautum  in  Feriam  II  post  Dominicam  in  Albis  taiiquam  in  sedem 
propriam,  non  cedit  nisi  Festo  primario  eiusdem  ritus  occurrenti, 
quo  in  casu  in  sequenteni  diem  similiter  non  impeditum  transi'erri 
debet ;  quaeritur :  In  hoc  postremo  casu,  concurrente  Festo 
primario  duplici  primae  classis,  celebrato  dicta  Feria  II,  cum  Festo 
Annuntiationis  B.  M.  V.  recolendo  Feria  III  immediate  sequent!, 
de  quo  Festo  erunt  dicendae  Vesperae  ?  Et  regula  quae  traditur 
pro  enunciate  casu  applicanda  ne  erit  aliis  casibus  similibus 
ex.  gr.  in  concurrentia  Festi  primarii  duplici  primae  classis  cum 
Festo  S.  loseph,  Sponsi  B.  M.  V.,  translate  iuxta  Rubricas  in 
sequentem  diem  20  .Martii,  vel  in  Feriam  IV  post  Dominicam  in 
Albis  ? 

Vlt.  Concurrente  die  octava  Dedicationis  propriae  Ecclesiae 
duplici  m!n.  cum  Festo  Dedicationis  Basilicaruni  SS.  Apostolo- 
rum  Petri  et  Paul!  dupl.  mai.  quomodo  ordinandae  erunt  Ves- 
perae ? 

VIII.  Quando  Commemoratio  omnium  SR.  S.  11.  E.  Sum- 
morum  Pontilicum  occurrit  Dominica  mfra  Octavam  Omnium 
Sanctorum,  eadera  Postcomviunio  habetur  pro  Missa  de  Festo  et 
pro  dicta  Octava :  in  casu  unde  sumenda  erit  Postcomviunio  pro 
Octava  ? 
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IX.  In  primis  Vesperis  Festi  duplicis  primae  classis 
Commemoratio  diei  Octavae  Dedicationis  propriae  Ecelesiae,  cuius 
Officium  mane  persolutum  fuit,  faciendane  est  vel  omittenda  ? 

X.  Privilegium  translation  is  quo  iuxta  Rubricas  gaudent  Pesta 
primaria  SS.  Ecelesiae  Doctorum  ritus  dupl.  min.  si  impedita 
fuerint,  extendine  debet  ad  eorum  Festa  secundaria  eiusdem 
ritus. 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio  ad  relationem  infrascripti  Secre- 
tarii,  audito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  oranibusque  mature 
perpensis,  rescribendum  censuit : 

Ad  I..  II.  et  III.  Affirmative. 

Ad  IV.  Negative  ad  primam  partem  :  Affirmative  ad  secun- 
dam.i 

Quoad  utramque  quaestionem.  Ad  VI.  Vesperae  fiant  de 
Pesto  digniori  cum  commemoratione  Eesti  dignitate  inferioris. 


1  Videlicet :  Si  dies  octava  alicuius  festi  habentis  octavam  incidat  in  aliam 
octavam,  quae  ita  sit  privilesriata,  ut  sola  duplicia  classica  adniittat,  celebrari 
non  potest  per  integinun  oflicuim,  sed  per  solam  commemorationem.  Haec  est 
regula  generalis  certo  tenenda  post  relatuin  Decretiim,  quod  rationi  liturgicae, 
praeterqiiamquod  quaestionem  inter  peritos  ex  auctoiitate  dirimit,  sapienter 
innititur.  Et  sauo  quando  aliqua  octava  sic  privilegiata  concoditur,  ut  sola 
dupli(ua  classica  adinittat,  esto  etiam  quod  non  solum  sint  occurrentia,  veruni 
etiam  translata,  nullum  certe  aliud  f estum  admittere  potest,  sed  debet  excludere, 
quod  inferioris  est  ritus.  Excludet  ert^o  eiusmodi  sic  privilegiata  octava  semi- 
duplicia,  duplicia  minora,  etiam  Docloris  Jicclesiae,  ac  duplicia  maiora.  Qiiare 
ergo  excludere  non  debet  etiam  octavam  diem,  nisi  aliquo  et  liaec  privUegio 
fruatur  ?  Etenim  dies  octava  est  per  se  dup.  minus  ;  atqui  dupl.  minus,  infra 
octavam  tali  raodo  privilegiaLam  occurrens,  celebrari  per  integrum  otHciiun 
nequit,  ergo  ueque  talis  octava  dies  poterit  celebrari. 

Equidem  quaecumque  dies  octava  privilegio  gaudet,  ut  in  occursu  praevaleat. 
duplici  cuicuraque  minori  atque  etiam  maiori,  sed  duplici  II  classis  praevalere 
iiunquam  potest.  Ergo  dies  octava  quaecumque  duplici  quocumque  II  classis, 
lit  de  duplici  I  cl.  taceamus,  semper  erit  inferior.  Consequeuter,  peculiari 
quoque  admisso  privilegio,  vi  cuius  dies  octava  duplicibus  miuoribus  et 
maioribus  in  occursu  praevalet,  nunquam  praevalere  poterit,  imo  neque 
aequip.'irari  duplici  II  classis.  Atqui  in  hypothesi  sola  duplicia  II  classis  ad- 
mittuiitur,  ergo  admitti  non  potest  dies  octava,  quae  duplici  II  cl  ne  aequiparari 
quidera  potest,  sed  eo  est  inferior. 

Hie  autem  aniiuadvertendum  i  st,  non  esse  instituendam  comparationem  inter 
rituiii  octavae  privilegiatae  et  ritum  diei  octavae  in  illam  incidentis  ;  quia,  hao 
iustituta  comparatione,  non  solum  dies  octava  celcbranda  esset  infra  quam- 
cnmque  aliam  privilegiatam,  ,sed  etiam  quodoumque  duplex,  et  plura  etiam  ad 
minus  semiduplieia.  Dies  nnmi|ue  infra  octavam  quamcumque,  generatim 
lo(|unndo,  semiduplicis  sunt  ritus,  imo  et  seoundarii  qualitate  c;audent ;  ergo 
infra  earn  de  quocumque  duplici  agendum  esset,  et  etiam  de  semiduplici  saltern 
primario.  Sed  comparatione  iustitut;i  inter  ritum  et  rituni,  tunc  privilegio,  quo 
octa\a  liitata  est,  valedic'iuius  oportet;  quo  admisso,  iain  quaestionis  confinia 
excedimus.  rri\dlegium  enim  in  eo  consistit,  ut  de  semiduplici  infra  octavam 
privilegiatam  fieri  possit,  nliis  exclusis  festis  etiam  snporioris  ritus  ;  ut  proinde 
compavalio  inter  ritum  diei  infra  octavam  privilegiatam  et  ritum  diei  octavae 
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Acl  \1J.  Vesperac  erunt  de  die  octava  cum  comm.  do 
sequent! . 

Ad  Vlir.  In  casu  Postcommimio  desumatur  ex  Missa  Vigiliae 
Omnium  Sanctorum 

Ad  IX  Alliimative  ad  primam  partem,  Negative  ad  secun- 
dain.^ 

Ad  X.  Negative. 

Atque  ita  rescripsib,  die  4  Martii  1901. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Ferkata,  S.R.C.  Praefcctiis. 

L.  ^  S. 

DioMEDiiS  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodiceii.,  Secretarms. 


locum  habere  iiequeat.  Ita  ex.  gr.  dies  infra  'jctavam  Epiphaniae  sunt  ritus 
i-eniiduplici.'-,  e.xuludunt  tauieu  omnia  duplicia  ocuurreutia,  nisi  siut  I  'lasbis. 
Fru.stra  cvgu  in  i|uaest  ouem  adducereutiir  momenta  .superioritatis  ritus  in 
festis  occurreutilius,  quippe  quae,  etsi  potiora  sint,  excluduntur  nihilomiuus  ob 
privileg'inm  octavue.  Con.'iequenter  de  seniiduplioi  infra  octavum  stinpev  erit 
ag'eudum,  nisi  aliquod  duplex  I  cl.  occuiTat,  contra  (juodcumque  aliud  festuiu 
duplex  occurrens.  lam  quaeri  pote.st,  si  ex  bypotheri,  quae  dmprubari  vi 
Rubricarum  uequit,  ante  festum  Epiphaniae  occurrcrct  fe.'-tum  duplex  cum 
octava,  (iusque  octava  dies  iucidi'ret  infra  (>ctavam  hie  privilegiatam  Epiphaniae, 
de  hac  die  octava  celebrari  ne  posset  ofiiciuiu  ?  .Minirne  geniium,  quia  die.s 
octava  non  est  duplex  I  classis.  A  i  ari,  ."ii  dies  octava  occurrat  infra  octavam 
Coi-p  'ris  Christi  sic  privilef^ataiu  ut  s.da  duplicia  I  et  II  cl.  adinittat  :  videlicet, 
de  ea  die  octava  fieri  nequibit  ofKciuni  quia  dies  nctava  nequc  dup.  I,  neijue  JI 
cla.ssis  est,  quamvis  II  cl.  maijis  (piam  I  appropinquet. 

Quae  tiimen  dicta  sint  gencralitcr,  cum  cetcrumS.  II.  C.  quando  has  octavas 
privilegiatas  iiidul;i^et,  ut  plurimum  innuit,  praeter  feeta  gtner.diter  excludenda, 
ea  particulariter,  quae  celebrari  praecipit.  Ita  Decrctum  in  Asciilawi  u.  2611 
(4576)  iudulget  octavas  ita  privilegiatas  bS.  Corporis  Christi  et  Assuinptionis 
Deipurae,  ut  fieri  tantum  infra  illas  possit  de  diiplicibiis  I  et  II  classis,  infra 
octavam  vero  As.'fumptionis  excipit  etiam  or;ta\am  diem  S.  Laurentii,  de  qua 
vult  ut  otticiiun  fiat.  E(piidem  cl.  Oardelliuius  in  rolativa  adnoUitione,  docet 
liau(^  esse  vcluti  regulam  gcneralcm,  quod  tamen  nequaquam  ostendit,  et  con- 
trarium  prae.seuli  Decreto  as.seritur. 

Similiter  Decretum  2088  (1680)  indulget  festum  SS.  Trinitatis  cum  octava 
privilegiata,  ita  ut  duplicia  omnia  pariter  excludat,  nisi  I  aut  II  cl.  fuerini  , 
vult  nibiloniinus  ut  dc  aliqua  die  octava  festi  octavam  habentis,  integrum 
celebri:fur  officium.  Hauc  quoque  di.spoi-itionem  particularem  teneas;  agitur 
cnim  de  Indulto,  quod  tantum  concedit,  quantum  legislator  vidt.  Sed 
geueralem  regulam  solum  Decretum  praesene  exhibct,  uti  cx  toto  contextu 
patet :  adeo  ut,  quando  aliqua  octava  privilcgiata  a  ,S.  R.  C.  iUi  con<  cditur,  ut 
de  solis  fieri  possit  duplicibua  classicis,  dies  aliqua  octava,  quae  infra  iilam 
potest  incidere,  per  integrum  ofBcium  celebrari  non  possit,  sed  tantum  per 
commemorationem.  Hac  de  ratione  soluta  ac  demonstrata,  seu  ex  rationo 
liturgica  seu  ex  auctoritate,  quaestio  in  Ephemeridibus,  cuius  solutionem 
prudenter  distulimus,  pro  mense  Aprili  proposita. 

1  Hinc  in  Decreto  .'^624  ad  VII.  responsionia  Negative  suffice  Affirmative; 
et  Rubiica,  quae  ibi  servanda  dicitur,  est  quae  proelat  post  Tabellum  Conciir- 
rentiae,  num.  2. 

voii.  X.  2  A 
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the  validity  of  certain  marriaqes 
ex  s.  congb.  s.  k.  u.  inquisitionis 

dubia  de  intbrpbetationb  decbeti  s.  officii  diei  5  lunii  1889 
quoad  causas  matrimoniales  evidentis  nullitatis 

Beatissime  Pater, 

Ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Yestrae  humiliter  provolutus  Officialis 
Curiae  N.,  nomine  et  consensu  sui  Archiepiscopi  reverenter 
exponit  quae  sequuntur  : 

Decreto  Generali  Sanctae  Eomanae  et  Universalis  Inquisitionis 
diei  9  Junii  1889  statutum  est  quasdam  causaa  matrimoniales, 
quando  nullitas  est  evidens,  posse  dirimi  una  senteutia  imminutis 
solemuitatibus  et  absque  appellations  offieio. 

Inter  quos  casus  adest  etiam  claudestinitas  quoad  locos  ubi 
Tridentinum  decretum  '  Taimtsi  '  observatur.  Quod  semper 
intellexit  haec  Curia  Archiepiscopalis  hoc  sensu  quod  nempe  una 
sufficit  sententia  de  piano  quoties  evidens  defectus  adest  in  obser- 
vantia  formae  Tridentinae,  ut  si  v.g.  unus  tantuni  testis  adesset, 
aut  si  matrimonium  contractum  fuisset  coram  solo  ministro 
acatholico,  etc.  Quum  autem  forma  Tridentina  plene  observata 
fuit  et  quaestio  movetur  tantum  de  qualitate  proprii  parochi, 
etiamsi  evidens  appareat  defectus  domicilii  aut  quasi-domicilii 
item  et  delegationis,  semper  solemnitates  omues  observantur  et  fit 
appellatio  ex  officio. 

Sed  et  alii  casus  occurrunt,  nec  ita  infrequenter,  eorum  nempe 
qui  in  fraudem  potius  legis  civilis  ne  parentum  conseosum  obti- 
nere  teneantur,  pergant  in  Angliam  vel  in  alios  locos  ubi 
Tridentinum  decretum  non  est  promulgatum,  et  post  paucos  dies 
statim  reversuri,  ibi  matrimonium  contrahunt  vel  coram  Oflficiali 
Civili  '  registrar,'  vel  coram  ministello  acatholico,  vel  tandem 
coram  ministro  catholico,  adstante  '  registrar,'  nulla  habita  dele- 
gatione  proprii  Ordinarii  vel  parochi  delegatione.  Hisce  enim  in 
casibus  fere  semper  evidentissima  apparet  nullitas,  praesertim 
cum  contractus  fit  coram  ministro  acatholico,  nunquam  enim 
delugatio,  etiainsi  data  fuisset,  daretur  ad  contrahendum  coram 
huiusmodi  ministello. 

Hisce  stantibus,  humiliter  quaeritur  : 

I.  Quoad  matrimonia  quae  in  Galliis,  sen  in  locis  ubi,  promul- 
gatum est  decretum  '  TametsiJ  contrahuutui'  coram  parocho  et 
duobus  testibus,  num  liceat  appellationem  ex  officio  omittere, 
quum  ex  actis  evidenter  concludi  potest  parochum  non  fuisse 
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pioprium  et  iiuilam  tlele^ationeui  datam  fuisse  ab  Orcliuario  vcl 
parocho  proprio  alterutrius  confcrahciitium  '? 

II.  Quoad  matrimouia  quae  a  catholicis,  domicilium  retinen- 
tibus  in  loco  ubi  decretum  '  Tamctai '  observatur,  contrahuntur  in 
loco  ubi  idem  decretum  non  viget,  quia  ibi  acquisieiint  domicilium 
vel  quasi-domicilium,  num  solemnitates  processuy  matrimoiiialis 
stricte  servandae  sint  quando  evidenter  constat  eos  contraxisse  iu 
fraudem  legis  et  praesertim  in  fraudem  legis  civilis  ? 

III.  Num  saltem  habito  processu  cum  requisitis  solemnita- 
tibus,  dataque  nullitatis  evidcntia,  Defensor  matrimonii  possit 
abstinere  ab  appellatione  ex  oHicio  ? 

IV.  Tandem  num  sufficiat  processus  summarius,  et  omitti  possit 
appellatio,  quoties  matrimonium  contractual  est  coram  ministello 
acatbolico  vel  coram  uno  magistratu  civili? 

Et  Deus  etc. 

Feria  IV,  die  27  Martii  1901 

In  Cougi-egatione  General!  S.  E.  et  U.  luquisitiouis  ab  EEmis. 
ac  RKmis.  DD.  Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  habita, 
propositis  suprascriptis  dubiis,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Cousul- 
torum  veto,  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  respondendum  mandarunt : 

'  Pro  visum  per  Decretum  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitiouis  5  lunii 
1889,  quod  intelligendum  est  tantum  de  causis,  in  quibus  certo 
et  evidenter  constet  de  impcdimentis,  de  quibus  agitur,  quae 
certitude  si  desit,  a  defensore  vinculi  matrimoniaUs  ad  secundam 
instantiam  procedendum  erit.'  * 


1  Eu  ducicluiii  de  quo  ag'itur  :  '  lu  Cougiogiitione  Gruiiorali  habita  fcria  iV 
(lie  0  .Junii  1869,  Eiui.  ac  Riui.  DD.  Carduialcs  iu  rebuH  fidei  ct  iiioniiii  lutjui- 
sitorea  Gcuorales  deorevorunt ; 

'  Quando  agitur  de  inipediinent.o  disparitatis  cultus  ot  evidenter  constat 
uuain  partem  e.s^e  baptizatani  ;  et  alteram  non  fuisne  baptizafani  ;  quando 
agitur  de  impedimento  ligamiuis  et  ocrto  constat  prijuuni  coniugum  ohsc 
li'uritiinum,  ct  adhnc  vivere  ;  quando  dcuiqiic  agitur  de  consauguinitate  aut 
allinitaio  ex  copula  licita,  aut  etiaui  dc  cognitiono  spiritual!  vcl  de  iinpediiiiuuto 
clandcstinitatiw  in  locis  ubi  Decietuni  Trideutinum  Tamctsi  publicatum  est,  vel 
uti  tale  dill  observatur,  dunimodo  ex  certo  ct  authentico  documoulo,  vcl  iu 
huius  defectu  ex  certis  argumeutis  evidenter  constet  dc  cxistenlia  hwiusmodi 
iujpedimciitoruin,  super  quibus  Ecclesiae  auctoritatc  dispcnsatuni  iiou  f uerit ; 
liisce  in  ciisibus,  practermissis  solemnitatibus  in  Coustitutioiic  Apostolica  JJci 
Mi.%e)  atioii«  requisitis,  matrimonium  potcrit  ab  Ordinariis  declarari  nullum,  cum 
interventu  tamen  Dcfensoris  vinculi  matrimonialis,  quin  opus  sit  Medunda 
sententia. 

'  Hodfin  Feria  (ic  die 
'SSmus.  D.  N.  D.  Leo  PP.  XIII  decretum  Emorum.  PP.  approbavit  et 
coufirmavit. 

'  I.  Can.  Mancini,  S.  B.  ct  U.  Inquisit.  Nolarius.' 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Chukch  Music  Sebies.  No.  1.  Gregorian  Mass  for  Solemn 
Feasts  (Missa  in  Fastis  Solemnibus)  with  Pange  lingua 
and  Litany  of  tha  Saints  for  Forty  Hours'  Adoration, 
in  Staff  and  Sol-fa  Notation  especially  suitable  for 
School  and  Confraternity  Church  Choirs.  Edited  by  a 
Catholic  Priest.  Dublin  :  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd. 
London:  Catholic  Truth  Society,  1901. 

The  reform  of  Church  music  in  these  countries  has  been 
considerably  impeded  by  the  want  of  practical  editions  of  suitable 
music.  Although  the  annual  output  of  Church  music  on  the 
Continent  is  something  enormous,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
every  possible  want  were  supplied,  still  the  special  conditions  of 
our  choirs  are  such  as  to  demand  special  editions  suited  for  them. 
To  supply  this  want  '  a  Catholic  Priest '  has  undertaken  a  Church 
Music  Series,  the  first  number  of  which  we  have  under  review. 
It  contains  Gregorian  melodies  suited  for,  and  required  by,  most 
chous,  the  '  Mass  for  Solemn  Feasts  '  including  the  Aspcnjcs, 
as  well  as  the  Pange  lingua  and  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  with  the 
subsequent  prayers  as  used  at  the  Forty  Houxs'  Adoration: 
'The  special  feature  of  the  publication  is  the  combination  of  the 
'Tonic-sol-fa  and  the  Gregorian  Staff  notations,  the  object  being, 
■as  set  forth  in  an  admirably  written  preface,  to  give  the  notation 
that  is  best  understood  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  at  the  same 
liime  to  accustom  our  singers  gradually  to  the  Gregorian  notation. 

In  transcribing  the  melodies  into  Tonic-sol-fa  notation  the 
•editor  has  abstained  from  expressing  the  various  forms  of 
the  Gregorian  notes,  and  of  this  we  fully  appro  \e.  For 
although  it  appears  that  the  original  editors  of  the  Medicean 
Gradual  wanted  the  three  forms  of  notes  to  express  different 
■durations  of  sound,  it  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  all 
through  the  middle  ages  these  forms  did  not  express  duration, 
and  the  idea  is  getting  more  and  more  accepted  that  even  for  the 
Medicean  version  of  Gregorian  Chant  a  method  of  rendering 
■which  does  not  treat  the  notes  as  indicating  different  length  is 
preferable.  Did  not  Dr.  Haherl,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Eatisbon  '  Gradual,  which  originally  was  an  exact  reprint  of  the 
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Mcdicaca,  speak  recently  of  '  the  superstition  that  the  lon(ju  meant 
a  long  tone  '  ? 

In  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  the  method  of  '  pointing '  the 
various  invocations  is  indicated  by  different  type  for  the  syllables 
on  which  the  inflections  take  place.  Of  the  rules  followed  in  this 
pointing  we  fully  approve.  The  psalm  DeAis  in  adjutorium  is 
similarly  treated.  The  last  versicle  Et  fidelmm  would,  we  think, 
have  been  given  better  in  a  lower  pitch.  There  is  certainly  a  rule 
that  the  Fidclium  at  the  end  of  Vespers  should  be  sung  submissa 
voce,  and  the  same  would  seem,  by  analogy,  to  hold  for  the 
versicle  alluded  to.  A  fall  of  a  fifth,  to  /,  might  be  the  most 
suitable  arrangement. 

The  printing  of  the  Gregorian  notation  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  modern  work  of  this  kind.  Sometimes, 
moreover,  neums  are  printed  in  a  scattered  manner,  which  does 
not  look  well.  But  when  we  get  twenty-six  pages  for  a  penny, 
we  must  not  grumble  at  a  slight  want  of  elegance. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  little  book  will  meet  with  a  very 
large  demand,  and  that  further  numbers  of  the  series  will  appear 
soon. 

H.  B. 

The  Irish  College  in  Paris  (1578-1901).  With  a  brief 
Account  of  the  other  Irish  Colleges  in  France — Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  etc.  By  the  Eev.  P.  Boyle,  CM.,  Kector  of 
the  College. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  a  very  interesting  book,  if  only 
for  the  eighteen  documents  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix.  The 
author  dates  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris  from  the 
arrival  in  that  city  of  the  Eev.  John  Lee  and  six  Irish  studentsi 
who  took  up  residence,  in  1578,  in  the  College  Montaign,  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  Paris  University.  It  is  not  stated  when  exactly 
the  Irish  students,  who  came  to  seek  in  France  that  education 
which  was  denied  them  at  home,  became  a  distinct  college ;  but 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  there  was  in  Paris,  in  1621,  an  Irish 
'  seminary  of  at  least  twenty-four  ])riests  and  students,  supported 
formerly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  L'Escalopier,  and  now  aided 
by  the  benevolence  of  his  widow  and  of  other  persons  who  fear 
and  love  God,  and  under  the  wise  government  of  a  truly  %vorthy 
man,  the  Rev.  John  Ley.'  In  1G23  this  seminary  was  legally  recog- 
nised as  a  college  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Document  3  of 
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the  appendix  contains  the  '  Rules  of  the  Irish  Seminary,  Paris, 
A.D.  1826.'  Those  rules  obliged  the  inmates  to  rise  at  4.30  a.m., 
and  to  assemble  at  5  a.m.  for  meditation — '  Hora  quiuta  matutina 
praecise,  et  hora  octava  vespertina  omues  aceedant  ad  preces 
communes  quae  divisae  sunt  in  mentalem  et  actualem.  Norma 
vero  qua  mentalis  peragi  debeat,  a  Praefecto  Statuatur  Praefec- 
tusque  in  hoc  genere  orationis  rationem  quaevat  a  Seminaristis.' 
One  of  those  rules  obliged  the  students  to  master  the  French 
language,  and  to  speak  only  Latin  or  French  within  the  college. 
There  is  not  much  known  about  the  site  or  internal  history  of  the 
college  during  the  first  period  of  its  existence  (1578-1677).  There 
is,  however,  ample  evidence  that  it  formed  a  live  part  of  the  gi-eat 
Paris  University.  '  Several  Irishmen  held  chairs  in  the  University 
colleges.'  In  1652  a  M'Namara  was  Professor  of  Philosoph}' 
in  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  an  O'Moloy  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Beauvais,  and  a  Poer  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Liseux.  It  was  in  the  room  of  the 
latter  that  the  Irish  students  met,  in  1651,  to  protest  against  the 
spread  of  Jansenism  in  the  University.  They  made  figure  enough 
to  attract  even  the  attention  of  the  poets  of  the  day.  Rulhiere,  in  a 
humorous  poem,  Siir  Ics  Disputes,  places  them  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  school  disputants  : — 

'  Vanez-y,  venez  voir,  comme  sur  un  theatre 
Une  dispute  en  regie,  un  choc  opiniatre. 

Deo  moines  echauffes  vrai  fleau  des  docteurs 
De  pauvres  Hibernois,  complaisants  disputeurs 
Qui  fuyant  leur  pays  pour  les  saintes  promesses 
Viennent  vivre  a  Paris  d'ai'guments  et  de  Messes.* 

The  .allusion  in  this  last  line  to  living  on  Masses  had  special 
relevancy,  for  most  of  the  Irish  students  were  first  ordained 
priests,  and  afterwards  educated,  this  arrangement  enabling  them 
to  defray  in  part  the  expenses  of  their  education  out  of  their 
'  honoraria  '  for  Masses. 

In  1677  the  Irish  students  got  possession  of  a  deserted  Italian 
college,  called  the  Lombard  College,  which  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1333,  and  endowed  for  the  support  of  eleven  poor  Italian 
students.  This  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  Irish  colony. 
After  1685  it  contained  two  communities,  one  of  priests  and  the 
other  of  clerics.  Tiie  priests  were  governed  by  four  provisors, 
one  from  each  of  the  four  Irish  provinces ;  while  the  clerics  were 
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undei-  a  prefect  of  studies.  It  would  seem  that  the  arrangement 
did  not  always  work  smoothly,  and  it  was  douhtless  a  change  for 
the  hetter  when  the  clerics  removed,  in  1769,  to  new  premises. 

'  The  Eev.  Laurence  Kelly,  the  energetic  prefect  of  the  clerics, 
having  obtained  a  royal  permission,  purchased  a  house  and  plot  of 
gi-ound  in  the  Eue  du  Cheval  Vert,  now  Eue  des  Irlandais,  at  a 
cost  of  47,000  francs,  and  caused  to  be  erected  the  buildings 
which  form  the  actual  Irish  College.' 

From  this  date  irntil  the  Revolution  the  two  Irish  Colleges  — 
the  Ijombard  College  for  priests  and  the  new  college  which  became 
the  present  Irish  College — carried  on  their  work  in  peace  and 
success.  The  second  chapter  of  Father  Boyle's  book  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Irish  student  colony  in  Paris  from  1577  to  the 
Revolution,  and  is  full  of  interesting  details — details  of  the  studies, 
discipline,  and  domestic  life  of  the  students,  of  their  relations 
with  the  University  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  of  their 
relations  with  the  mother  country  and  the  French  Government. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  this  period  during  which  the 
Irish  students  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Paris  University, 
to  pass  on  to  the  days  when  the  Irish  College  entered  on  its  career 
as  an  isolated  seminary.  It  was  the  influence  of  university 
education  that  gave  us  tTie  list  of  distinguished  names  referred  to 
in  those  pages — that  gave  us  those  '  Jesuits  of  the  secular  clergy  ' 
whom  Lecky  in  his  Irdnml  in  the  Eujhtccnth  Century  has  charac- 
terised as  '  mild,  .amiable,  cultivated,  learned,  polite,  uniting  the 
meek  spirit  of  the  Christian  pastor  to  the  winning  gentleness  of 
the  man  of  the  woidd.' 

In  the  eai'ly  days  of  the  Revolution  the  property  of  British 
subjects  was  respected,  and  so  the  Lombard  College  became  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  French  clergy,  '  until  the  fearful  days  of  La 
Terreur.'  The  sister  college  was  during  this  time  the  scene  of 
some  Stirling  episodes.    Here  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  : — 

'  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  the  mob  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  College.  A  student  named  M'Canna  (more 
probably  M'Kenna)  kept  them  at  bay  liolding  a  pistol  in  hand. 

He  addressed  the  crowd,^and  said  that  the  Irish  had 

come  to  France  relying  on  French  hospitality  The 

crowd  listened,  and  at  last  withdrew,  saying  Cost  nn  yraiul  bon 
(liable.' 

When  war  was  declared  with  England  after  the  King's 
execution,  the  property  of  both  Colleges  was  confiscated,  and  their 
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history  for  a  time  sinks  into  night.  They  emerge  about  1804 
united  to  the  Eughsh  and  Scotch  Colleges,  and  possessed  of  what- 
ever remained  of  all  the  other  Irish  Colleges  in  Prance.  In  1814  it 
was  separated  from  the  English  and  Scotch  Colleges,  and  remained 
the  sole  heir  of  the  Irish  Colleges  of  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Nantes, 
Poiters,  Douai,  and  Lille,  not  one  of  which  survived  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  whole  estimated  loss  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  property  in 
France  amounted  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  of  francs. 

In  chapter  IV  the  author  deals  with  the  College  as  reorganised 
after  the  Ee volution. 

'  We  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O'Higgins  before  the 
Eoyal  Commission  at  Maynooth  in  1826  that  the  Irish  College 
students  at  that  period  numbered  nearly  sixty  ;  that  they  had 
their  classes  in  the  College  and  no  longer  attended  the  University 
as  was  the  custom  before  the  Eevolution,  that  the  studies  were 
solid  and  the  discipline  of  the  house  most  regular.' 

The  relations  of  the  College  with  the  English  Government  as 
detailed  in  this  chapter  are  of  a  curious  character.  The  College 
authorities  presented  in  1816  to  the  French  Government  a  claim 
for  indemnity  for  the  enormous  losses  sustained  during  the 
Eevolution.  The  French  Government,  in  discharge  of  its  obliga- 
tions, placed  a  bulk  sum  (producing  an  annual  interest  of  three 
million  francs)  at  the  disposal  of  England,  '  leaving  to  that  Power 
the  duty  of  examining  and  adjudicating  on  the  claims  of  her  own 
subjects.'  The  English  tribunal  to  which  the  matter  was  referred 
refused,  and  has  since  repeatedly  refused,  to  indemnify  the  Irish 
Colleges  on  the  ground  that  '  although  theii-  members  were  British 
subjects  ....  their  end  and  object  were  directly  opposed 
to  British  law.' 

'  Meanwhile  the  College  continued  its  educational  work.  Many 

of  the  students    .    .     .    became  distinguished  In 

1835  B  Fitzpatrick,  afterwards  Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray, 
matriculated.  In  1836  Lawrence  Gilloly,  and  in  1839  Thomas 
Croke  entered  the  Irish  College  as  students.' 

The  working  of  the  College  was  handed  over  in  1858  to  the 
Vincentian  Fathers  on  account  of  '  certain  disciplinary  difficulties  ' 
which  are  not  stated,  but  which  have  cei-tainly  disappeared,  for  it 
is  recognised  that  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
this  historic  institution  has  done  excellent  service  in  supplying  the 
Irish  Church  with  learned  and  zealous  priests.  Among  the  many 
obligations  which  the  Vincentian  Fathers  have  placed  Ireland 
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under,  not  the  least  is  one  of  'jratitude  for  the  present  com- 
pilation, which  is  a  solid  and  scholarly  contribution  to  Irish 
Church  history,  and  will  preserve  from  oblivion  many  documents, 
facts,  and  incidents  illustrating  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  the 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  Irish  students  abroad,  the  generosity 
of  France  and  the  tyranny  of  England. 

After  reading  the  interesting  chapter  on  the  other  Irish 
CoUag@s  in  Prance,  one  must  regret  that  the  author  was  unable  to 
unearth  nnj  inforip  „tion  about  the  Irish  seminaries  at  Rouen 
and  Bourges. 

T.  P.  G. 

Geographical  and  Historical  School  Eeader  for 
Third  and  Fourth  Standards.  School  and  College 
Series.  Edited  by  Eev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  M.A.,  F.E.U.I. 
Dublin  :  Eblana  Press. 

This  little  book  provides  for  the  third  and  fourth  standards 
such  a  reader  as  we  believe  our  schools  exactly  want.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  train  children  to  observe  things  for  them- 
selves, to  stimulate  them  to  healthy  habits  of  enquiry,  and  to 
make  their  knowledge  practical.  The  amount  of  technical  infor- 
mation to  the  readers  is  very  considerable,  but  nothing  beyond 
the  capacity  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

P>y  very  easy  stages  the  Geographical  Reader  teaches  children 
to  discover  the  four  cardinal  points  and  the  north  star,  teaches 
them  the  use,  principle,  and  construction  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  use  of  the  divided  rule,  and  by  a  series  of  graduated 
exercises,  beautifully  simple,  leads  them  up  to  drawing  to  scale  a 
plan  of  the  school-room.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  great 
amount  of  practical  elementary  geography  which  the  Reader 
conveys  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  impi  essive. 

The  Historical  Eeader,  in  the  same  manner,  treats  in  twenty- 
nine  lessons  of  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  of  the 
Irish  Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of 
Ireland  and  England,  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions  of 
either  country.  There  is  a  special  lesson  on  St.  Patrick,  on  the 
storj-^  of  Colunicille,  on  the  Crusades,  and  on  St.  Thomas  ;i 
Becket. 

Each  part  contains  eighty-four  pages.  The  book  is  well  bound 
and  illustrated,  and  is  sold  to  pupils  of  National  Schools  for 
fivepence. 
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The  Bible  and  Rationalism.    By  the  Rev.  John  Klein. 
In  four  volumes.   New  York,  etc. :  Herder. 

Father  Klein  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  Christian 
Anthropohrjii  and  Ecclesimtical  Dictionary .  By  his  countrymen 
in  the  United  States  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all  Catholics  at  the  present  day. 
A  work  from  his  pen,  Answers  to  DifftcuUlcs  of  tlie  Bible,  and 
which  appeared  some  years  ago,  has  been  recast  and  enlarged,  as 
he  tells  us,  and  is  now  republished  under  the  title,  T]ie  Tiiblc  and 
Jtationalism.  In  its  expanded  form  it  consists  of  four  goodly 
volumes,  and  may  be  regarded  practically  as  a  new  work.  It  is 
designed  to  supply  English  readers  with  a  reply  to  those  objec- 
tions whicli  at  the  present  day  are  so  frequently  made  against  the 
truth  of  certain  books  of  Scriptures. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  we  never  hear  in  Ireland  anything 
disrespectful  to  the  inspired  Book ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  other  English-speaking  countries.  There  the 
need  of  defending  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience.  But  while  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain  several  apologists — such  as  Moigno,  Motais,  Guibert, 
Meignan,  Vigouroux,  Braun,  and  Gonzalez — -have  deserved  well 
of  their  countrymen,  in  English-speaking  lands  very  little  has 
yet  been  done  by  an  orthodox  pen.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
occasionally  articles  in  the  reviews,  but  scarcely  a  book  worth 
mentioning. 

It  is  true  that  Father  Klein  writes  in  a  popular  fashion.  His 
work  is  not  intended  for  professed  students  of  Scripture  or 
Oriental  languages  or  textual  criticism  ;  on  the  contrary,  The 
Bible  and  Rationalism  is  addressed  to  all  those  who  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  some  of  the  Biblical  questions  of  the  day,  but 
are  nevertheless  unable,  of  themselves,  to  solve  certain  difficulties 
that  are  made  much  of  by  rationalists.  The  author  appears  to 
have  kept  in  mind  only  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  general 
reader,  who  is  satisfied  with  getting  a  notion  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  each  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the 
objections  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against  them 
by  iinbelievers,  and  of  the  answers  to  those  objections. 

As  we  have  said,  the  work  does  not  presuppose  on  the  part  of 
its  readers  eitlier  knowledge  of  phj'sical  sciences  or  of  historical 
principles,  or  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages  or  with  the 
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ever- changing  phases  of  'higher  criticism.'  Nevertheless  the 
zealous  author  has  set  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  This 
is  evident  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  The  Bible  and 
Rationalism  contains  a  special  introduction  to  nearly  all  the 
seventy-two  books  of  Scripture,  and  a  refutation  of  objections 
made  against  them.  As  Father  Klein's  exposition  covers  such  a 
wide  field,  his  readers  have  no  right  to  expect  a  minute  or  detailed 
examination  of  the  subjects  he  treats. 

Of  the  foiu-  volumes  into  which  his  work  is  divided,  two  are 
devoted  to  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  I., 
besides  giving  a  summary  of  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  treats  of  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  and  also  of 
their  Levitical  priesthood,  sacrifices,  and  feasts.  In  Vol.  IV., 
which,  though,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  numbered  as  the 
concluding  one,  nevertheless  is  in  reality  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  entire  work,  thei-e  are  two  '  Preliminaiy  Chapters'  on 
geology  and  geogony  r-espectively,  into  which  a  great  deal,  taken 
from  reliable  sources,  has  been  compressed.  These  arc  followed 
by  chapters  on  'The  iVlosaic  Cosmogony,'  'The  Hexameron  '  (in 
which  the  period  theory  is  advocated'),  and  five  chapters  contain- 
ing an  explanation  and  examination  of  evolution,  as  originally  put 
forward  by  Darwin,  and  as  systematized  in  Haeckel's  theory  of 

1  llie  autlior  thus  describes  hin  position  :— 

'  For  UB,  we  iidopt  the  theory  of  the  epochal  days,  wliich  continues  to 
rcfjard  Cliapter  I.  of  GoDcsi.s  as  hist/iriual,  but  in  undor.staudiiig  it  in  the 
following  manner,  and  in  being  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  concordisti(! 
accounts  between  the  Biblical  cosmogony  and  geolo'.'y  : — 

'  "  The  six  days  of  creation,"  say.s  II.  Ucusch  [Bibcl  mid Nalitr)  "  in  particular 
does  not  imply  that  tlierc  ha.s  [.vit]  Iwon  numerically  six  gcologii^al  epochs.  God 
reveals  to  us  th';  division  of  the  creation  into  seven  periods  ojily  hccause  of  the 
iinalogy  wliich  IIi^  wishi'd  to  cstiiblish  between  the  divine  .veek  of  the  creation 
and  the  work  here  below.  .  .  .  The  essential  is  that  the  numlioi  seven  is  pre- 
served. C  ertainly  we  have  to  admit  that  ihc  seventh  day  of  the  (Tcation  is  noi 
a  day  lii.e  oms.  .  .  .  The  impnrt^uit  jioint  in  this  question  is  the  idea  of  the 
week  and  that  of  day." 

'Tliere  has  been  a  devel  ipinrnt,  an  nscending progress,  in  tlu^  divini'  wurk. 
At  fir.st  the  Creator  produced  th  -  elcnienis  of  nuUier,  as  is  stated  in  the  first 
verse.  The  elements  afterward  |,  by  their  diverse  combinations,  formed 
the  inorganic  and  mineral  matters  ;  then  succssi vely  appeared  the  plants  and 
aniniJils.  and  finally  man. 

'  Genesis,  not  being  a  scientific  treatise,  sketches  only  in  great  traits  the 
cosmogony;  it  ilooa  not  enter  into  details.  Consequently,  all  the  attempts 
wliicb  have  for  end  to  liring  into  ac-ord  the  parlurular  j)nints  of  the  geological 
di.scoveriL'8  with  the  sacred  acitount  .ire  purely  conjectural.  The  natural 
sciences  show,  in  tbe  production  of  the  beings,  the  .s.inie  ascending  grad.ition  as 
Genesis,  'i'hisis  snfficicjit  fur  us  to  allinn  that  there  is  accord  between  them, 
as  was  done  by  a  unratit  of  aitknowh-d^ed  competence  and  great  wi.sdoni, 
M.  Barrande." 
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Monism.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  review  of  some  of  the 
chief  questions  in  Pentateuchal  exegesis.  Chapter  X.  deals  with 
some  of  the  problems  regarding  the  state  of  primitive  man  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ;  Chapter  XI.  treats  of  the  unity  of 
mankind ;  Chapter  XII.  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  and  Chapter  XIII. 
of  Biblical  chronology.  Volume  It.  contains,  in  its  first  section, 
a  resume  of  objections  put  forward  by  rationalists  against  Josue, 
Kings,  and  some  other  of  the  historical  books*.  The  second  and 
third  sections  respectively  ti'eat  of  the  sapiental  and  the  prophetic 
books.  Among  the  minor  prophets,  Osee,  Jonas,  and  Zacharias  are 
the  only  ones  of  whom  mention  is  made,  because  Father  Klein  says 
the  others  do  not  furnish  material  for  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
rationalists.  The  subject  of  Vol.  III.  is  the  New  Testament,  the 
difficulties  in  the  Gospels  and  their  solution  occupying  about  half 
of  it.  Father  Klein  devotes  his  eighth  chapter  to  the  '  Miracles  of 
the  Gospels.'  The  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  are  finally 
reached,  and  some  objections  to  their  veracity  are  briefly 
disposed  of. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  confine  within  the  limits 
of  a  reasonably-sized  book,  even  the  bare  enumeration  of  all  the 
faults  that  unbelievers  say  they  find  in  Scripture.  They  are 
innumerable.  All  that  a  writer  of  an  apologetic  work  can  do 
is  to  give  samples,  and  to  show  their  worthlessness.  He  may  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of  some  books 
of  Scripture,  but  as  regards  that  of  others  ho  must  be  content 
to  rely  more  or  less  on  the  authority  of  others,  competent  scholars 
in  their  own  department.  Men  who  have  devoted  all  their  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Evangelists  or  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  conversant 
with  the  difficulties  of  Paralipomenon.  Such  is  the  case  of  tbose 
who  write  at  first  hand.  It  is  equally  true  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  communicate  in  popular  form  the  results  attained  by  the 
pioneers  of  exegesis.  The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  may  acquire 
a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but  they  can  only  cull  from 
the  solutions  to  exegetical  problems  those  that  will  be  understood 
by  the  average  reader. 

Father  Klein  wisely  keeps  to  subjects  that  do  not  demand  any 
profound  knowledge.  The  authorities  he  quotes  most  frequently 
are  Lavaud  de  Lestrade,  Eeusch,  Nicolas,  Meignan,  Vigouroux, 
Lapparent,  and  Barrande  :  and  the  rationalists  he  chiefly  refutes 
are  Eenan,  Strauss,  Noldeke,  Soury,  and  Wellbausen. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task,  yet  it  is  part  of  a  reviewer's 
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duty,  to  mention  some  glaiiug  defects  in  the  work.  Certain  parts 
of  it— we  refer  to  the  preHminary  chapters  of  Vol.  IV. — bristle  with 
facts,  but  the  author's  language  will  not  enable  a  tyro  to  learn 
much  about  these  results  of  geological  investigation.  So  many 
things  are  put  before  him  simultaneously,  that  his  mind  is  liable 
to  be  distracted,  and  all  the  while  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  expla- 
nation. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  readers  will  be  able  to 
estimate  for  themselves  the  relative  value  of  geological  or  other 
theories,  and  to  perceive  their  respective  bearing  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  text.  This  is  assuming  too  much.  A  fauiy 
adequate  exposition  of  a  single  question  would  require  one  of  Father 
Klein's  volumes.  Guibert,  in  his  Orujincs,  and  Knabeubauer,  in  his 
NocJunals  dcr  biblische  Schop/ungbericht  have  shown  that  they 
understood  the  necessity  of  explanation.  We  notice  also  some  un- 
accountable omissions.  Thus,  though  there  is  a  whole  chapter  on 
Ecclesiasticus,  Father  Klein  does  not  tell  his  readers  that  about  half 
of  the  original  text  has  been  recovered.  This,  and  similar  pieces 
of  information  that  might  have  been  given  elsewhere,  would  have 
been  interesting  and  welcome.  They  serve  to  show  the  value  of 
the  Church's  tradition  in  such  matters.  In  reading  Father  Klein's 
pages  we  have  met  countless  expressions  that  are  utterly  foreign 
to  the  English  language  and  opposed  to  its  most  rudimentary 
rules.  They  could  not  even  be  called  '  Americanisms.'  At  first 
this  violation  of  usage  caused  surprise,  but  as  we  read  on  it  became 
only  too  evident  that  Father  Klein  had  paid  no  regard  to  the 
language  in  which  he  was  writing,  in  his  vocabulary,  '  until  '  is 
the  word  to  express  the  relation  of  distance  or  of  magnitude,  e.y. 
— '  The  Pi  iviarij  grounds  attain  sometimes  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  yards  ;  in  North  America  until  16,000  yards.'  '  We  find 
it  in  all  heights,  until  1,500  yards  in  Europe  and  3,500  yards  in 
China.'  Some  of  his  phrases  have  a  German  prototype  :  for  in- 
stance, '  it  goes  out '  to  express  that  a  thing  is  evident,  comes  from 
'  cs  gcht  aus,'  and  '  to  hold  a  similar  langua/je  '  from  '  ehic  dhnlicJic 
Sprachc  haltcn.'  Such  faults  in  diction,  besides  wrong  collocation 
of  words  and  other  blemishes  occur  repeatedly  throughout  the 
book.  In  some  places  the  writer's  disregard  of  the  most  necessary 
rules  of  composition  makes  his  meaning  obscure.  Thus,  on  p.  21, 
Vol.  IV.,  where  he  wishes  to  say  that  contrary  to  an  opinion  which 
was  once  held,  the  red  diluvium  is  not  different  from  the  Loess  ; 
this  is  how  he  says  it — '  At  first  they  believed  to  be  constituting  a 
distinct  deposit ;  but  a  more  careful  inquiry  revealed  that  it  is  only 
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the  result  of  a  superficial  alteration  of  the  Loess  or  alluvions, 
alteration,'  etc.  On  p.  23,  he  wishes  to  explain  the 
presence  of  '  blocks  '  on  the  '  erratic  ground '  of  northern 
Europe  ;  this  is  how  he  explains  it—'  The  length  of  the  voyage 
travelled  by  large  blocks  with  intact  angles,  joint  with  the  pre- 
sence of  arctic-marine  shells,  which  they  believed  of  having 
established,  caused  them  to  attribute,  till  lately,  these  deposits  to 
a  phenomenon  of  transport  through  icebergs  across  submerged 
plains,  etc. 

The  book  should  have  been  submitted  to  a  careful  revision. 
In  its  present  condition  it  will  hardly  be  of  benefit  to  the  cause 
which  the  author  has  at  heart.  E.  W. 

Meditations  and  Exercises  for  the  Illuminative 
Way.  By  E.  P.  J.  Michael  of  Coutances,  Prior  of 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  forty-fifth  General  of  the 
Carthusian  Order.  Translated  by  Kenelm  Digby  Best, 
Priest  of  the  Oratory.  Dublin:  M.  11.  Gill  &  Sou; 
London  :  Burns  and  Gates. 

There  is  an  old-time  flavour  of  warm,  fervid  piety,  about  the 
ten  exercises  of  the  Illiuiiinativc  ^Vay,  which  compose  this  little 
volume,  that  ought  to  bespeak  for  them  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
Composed  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reveal 
to  us  the  fact,  that  a  most  elaborate  system  of  mental  prayer  was 
in  vogue,  at  least  among  some  religious  communities,  at  a  time 
almost  synchronous  with  that  at  which  the  celebrated  S^nritiial 
Exercises  issued  from  their  devout  author's  pen  in  the  gloomy 
cave  of  Manresa.  Father  John  Michael,  the  author  of  these 
exercises  of  the  Illniidiiative  Way,  was  born  in  Coutances  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  received  the  Carthusian 
habit  from  the  Prior  of  the  Paris  Chartreuse,  became  Prior  of  this 
latter  institute  later  on,  and  finally  succeeded  to  the  Generalship 
of  the  Grand  Chartreuse.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  high 
office  that  the  present  volume  was  composed.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  subjects  and  scope  of  these  Exercises  we  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  the  words  of  the  Preface  : — 

'  In  the  exercise  of  the  Passion,  which  is  divided  into  ten 
Meditations,  it  is  set  forth  Who  and  What  Christ  the  Lord  is 
Who  suffers,  For  Whom  and  in  What  Dispositions,  With 
what  Manner  and  Measure  of  Love,  What  Kind  and  what 
Amount  of  Sufferings,  For  what  Fruit  and  End  He  under- 
goes it   all.     Then  follows    an    especial  Exercise  of  Love, 
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consisting  of  considerations  of  the  diverse  adorable  and  sweet 
Names  of  God,  and  then  a  most  fervent  Prayer  to  obtam  the  love 
of  God,  with  acts  of  love.  Thirdly,  there  come  Exercises  of  self- 
denial,  and  an  embracing  and  carrying  of  the  Cross.  Fourthly,  is 
added  a  petition  to  imitate  tlie  virtues  of  Christ.  Fifthly,  an 
Imploring  of  Pardon  for  all  faults  and  vices  contrary  to  those 
virtues.  Lastly,  there  is  an  Oblation  of  the  whole  Exercise,  with 
a  Prayer  to  obtain  the  fruits  and  end  of  our  Saviour's  Passion.' 

The  casual  reader  will,  very  likely,  lind  these  Exercises  dry  and 
insipid,  but  the  seeker  after  closer  and  more  intimate  union  with 
God  will  discover  in  them  the  soul-sustaining  bread  of  true 
genuine  spirituality.  The  translator's  work  leaves  no  room  for 
cavil.  While  adhering,  in  the  main,  to  the  author's  plan  he  has, 
by  a  free  and  forcible  rendering,  preserved,  in  its  entirety,  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  P.  M. 

Magister  Adest;  or,  Who  is  Like  Unto  God?  With 
preface  by  Kev.  Charles  Blount,  S.J.  London  :  Keegan, 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubuer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  House 
Charing  Gross  Eoad.  1900- 

This  handsomely  got  up  volume  aims  at  giving  us  a  series  of 
meditations  on  the  Life  of  our  Divine  Saviour  in  a  purely  Scrip- 
tural setting.  It  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  emphasize 
and  illustrate,  by  means  of  apt  passages  and  texts  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  principal  mysteries  and  salient  features  in  the 
human  life  of  Christ.  The  authoress,  who  modestly  withdraws 
her  name  from  the  title  page,  is  a  religious  of  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Kecognising  the  largely  prefigurative  character 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Law,  and  realising  also 
that  our  I;ord  Himself  was  frequently  foreshadowed  in  them  by 
type  and  symbol  and  prophecy,  she  adopted,  in  her  meditations  on 
His  earthly  life,  the  practice  of  dwelling  at  the  same  time  upon 
those  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  that  could  be  referred, 
even  in  an  accommodated  sense,  to  the  subject-matter  under  her 
immediate  consideration.  After  a  time,  running  concurrently 
with  the  chief  phases  of  our  Saviour's  human  life,  she  had  grouped 
together  a  series  of  old  Scriptural  texts  to  correspond  with  them. 
Thus,  in  the  meditation  on  the  Sacred  Passion  we  have  gathered 
together,  with  great  care  and  skill,  those  strikingly  beautiful 
passages  from  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  in  which  the  suiierings  of 
the  God-Man  are  depicted  with  a  felicity  of  expression  and  power 
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of  eloquence  unsurpassed  in  the  writings  of  men.  This  method 
of  contemplating  our  Lord,  as  it  were,  in  the  perspective  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  our  authoress  found  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
her  devotion  and  a  strong  incentive  to  Divine  Love.  We  are  sure 
that  those  into  whose  hands  th's  little  book  may  fall,  will  have  a 
similarly  joyous  experience.  Indeed  its  chaste  and  touching 
language  tends  to  elevate  the  thoughts  and  supernaturalize  the 
affections  of  the  soul. 

The  book  has  many  other  original  features.  Not  the  least 
prominent  of  these  is  the  excellent  set  of  illustrations  with  which 
it  is  enriched.  These  pictures,  many  of  which  are  after  the  best 
religious  painters  of  the  early  centuries,  form  quite  an  essential 
part  of  the  volume,  being  designed  to  induence  and  impress  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  through  the  eye  in  the  same  way  that  music 
operates  on  them  through  the  ear. 

The  publishers  have  turned  out  the  book  in  excellent  style. 
The  paper  is  good,  the  type  is  clear,  and  the  binding  durable. 

P.  M. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Explained  by  the  Rev.  James  Groenings,  S.J. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder. 

We  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  this  book,  the  notice  of  which 
has  been  accidentally  held  over.  It  deals  with  the  chief  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  Passion  in  a  way  that  is  remarkably  striking  and 
direct,  and  with  a  thoughtful  reflection  that  shows  the  piety  of  the 
author. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  learned  book,  full,  after  the  Scriptures,  with 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  great  commentators  down  to  om-  own  time. 
Thus  it  is  a  book  that  may  afford  anyone  most  effective  spiritual 
reading,  while  for  the  student  it  will  possess  some  interest,  as  well 
as  being  of  undoubted  service  to  the  missionary  priest  who  for 
any  purpose  addresses  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Passion. 

J.  W.  M. 


LORD  IVEAGH,  AND  OTHER  IRISH  OFFICERS, 
STUDENTS  AT  THE  COLLEGE  DES  GRASSINS, 
IN  PARIS,  FROM  1684  TO  1710 

IN  a  collection  of  raisce'laueous  pipers,  ^  iu  the  Mazarin 
Library  in  Paris,  there  is  preserved  a  list  of  Irish 
officers,  who  were  educated  in  tbe  College  des  Grassins, 
between  ](jB4  and  1710.  The  names  of  these  gallant 
Irishmen  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  rescue  them  from 
oblivion.  But  first  an  account  of  the  College  des  Grassins 
must  be  given  ;  and  how  it  came  to  be  the  residence  of  Irish 
students  must  be  explained. 

In  Felibien's  history  of  Paris, there  is  an  official  report 
of  a  visitation  of  the  College  des  Grassins,  made  by  order  of 
the  University,  in  1708,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  1710.  From  that  document  authentic  informa- 
tion may  be  gathered  with  respect  to  the  foundation  and 
discipline  of  the  College,  as  well  as  concerning  the  residence 
of  Irish  students  in  it. 

The  College  des  Grassins  was  founded  by  the  will  of 
Pierre  Grassin,  Lord  of  Ablon,  iu  1.560.  The  liberality  of 
Thierry  Grassin,  brother,  and  of  Pierre  Grassin,  son  of  the 


1  Receiiil  des  Piiccn,  A.  10,816. 

*  Hvstoirc  de  la  VUh  dt-  Paris,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  687-689. 
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founder,  augmented  the  original  endowment.^  The  College 
was  incorporated  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who  by 
the  act  of  foundation  was  named  Provisor.  Under  the 
Provisor  it  was  governed  by  a  Principal.  The  College  was 
one  of  plein  exercice,  and  had  a  staff  of  professors  of  its  own. 
The  course  of  studies  extended  from  the  lowest  class  of 
grammar  to  philosophy,  inclusive. 

From  October  to  Easter  the  students  rose  at  5.30  a.m.  ; 
and  at  5.45  they  assembled  for  morning  prayers.  From 
Easter  to  vacation  they  rose  at  5.0,  and  met  for  prayers  at 
5.15.  At  7.15  they  assisted  at  Mass.  Dinner  was  served  at 
11  a.m.,  and  supper  at  6  p.m.,  except  on  fast  days  when  the 
time  of  those  repasts  was  half  an  hour  later. 

Each  evening,  after  class,  the  students  visited  the  chapel, 
and  sang  the  Salve  Begina,  or  another  antiphon,  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  according  to  the  season,  and  the 
antiphon,  Da  pacem,  with  its  appropriate  prayer.  They  also 
recited  the  De  Profundis,  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  College.  At  8.45  p.m.  night 
prayer  was  said,  after  which  the  door  was  locked  and  the 
keys  deposited  with  the  Principal. 

On  Sundays  High  Mass  was  celebrated  at  7.30,  and  the 
Principal  preached  after  the  Gospel.  On  festivals  High 
Mass  was  chanted,  but  without  a  sermon.  Vespers  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  were  sung  at  5.15  p.m.  On  Fridays 
the  antiphon,  Do7nme  non  secundum  peccata,  etc.,  was  sung 
at  Mass. 

Each  year  three  greater  obits  were  celebrated,  consisting 
of  an  office  of  nine  lessons,  and  a  Kequiem  Mass  with 
deacon,  sub-deacon,  and  cope  bearers.  Twelve  lesser  obits, 
one  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  were  also  celebrated 
with  Mass  and  an  office  of  three  lessons.  The  Principal 
was  charged  to   see  that  the  students   approached  the 


1  The  CuUcge  was  situated  in  ruodes  Sept  Voies,  now  ruo  Valette,  near  the 
Pa-itheou.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  street  stood  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Hilaire  du  Mont,  which  has  disappeared.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  stood 
the  Lombard  College.  The  rue  de  riicole  Poly  technique,  where  it  meets  the  rue 
Valette  and  the  ruo  des  Carmes,  passes  through  the  site  of  old  College  des 
Q-rassins, 
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Sacraments  from  time  to  time.  The  professors  were  obliged 
to  attend  the  offices  in  the  chapel,  and  were  exhorted,  if 
competent,  to  join  in  the  chant.  In  what  concerned  the 
periods  for  the  opening  and  close  of  class,  as  well  respecting 
vacant  days,  they  were  directed  to  conform  to  the  usages 
of  the  College  and  the  statutes  of  the  University. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
Irishmen  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  students  at  the 
College  des  Grassms  ?  The  College,  as  already  stated, 
was  one  of  plein  exercice,  and  its  lecture  halls  were  open 
to  extern  pupils.  Irishmen  attended  it  for  lectures  in 
philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
From  Lynch's  manuscript  *  lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
we  gather,  that  Dr.  Moloiiy,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  before  his 
consecration  in  1630,  gave  lectures  at  the  Grassins'  College. 
In  1768  the  Provisors  of  Lombard  College  stated,  in  a 
petition  to  the  University,  that  the  priests  of  that  estab- 
lishment h;id  from  time  immemorial  attended  the  classes 
at  the  Grassins  in  philosophy.  But  for  some  years,  between 
1684  and  1710,  not  only  were  there  Irishmen  among 
the  extern  pupils,  but  a  little  colony  of  Irishmen  was 
resident  in  the  College  itself. 

])r.  Patrick  Maginn,  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  Lombard 
College,  died  in  1683.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  livres  ^  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  estab- 
lishment he  had  done  so  much  to  found.  Moreover,  he 
bequeathed  an  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
livres,  invested  in  the  '  aides  et  gabelles,'  and  payable  at  tlie 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  for  the  education  of  students.  This 
bequest  was  subject  to  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred 
livres,  payable  to  his  aged  mother,  nee  Catherine  MacDonnell, 
during  her  life.  The  testator  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  at 
the  date  when  he  made  his  will.    But  neither  age,  nor  the 

'  Joannes  autem  Mtu'iiorum  Theolojricorujn  Htadia  tandem  pennonsuH, 
Aureliam,  pesteParisios  infestimte,  conce.'^sit ;  indo  pout  aninmm  jui  ispi  uJentia 
non  lenuiter  tinctuiti,  Parisios  revcr.suB,  ad  discipulos  pliilnsophidis  diHciplinis 
in  Collegio  Bocodiano,  et  Graspano  ex'  olendo.s  ciiram  vortit.  Postca  Parieiis 
diu  moratus,  liberalem  so  cum  aliis  turn  praeoipue  popidariljua  suis  pracbuit,  ac 
nominatim  iis  adolescentibus  qui  ad  litteras  capen.sendas  aniinuiii  udjunxerunt ; 
railitiam  quoque  t^rrutiH  crebro  subvoniena. — MS.,  p.  8.36. 

^  A  livre  was  equal  in  value  to  a  franc. 
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atmosphere  of  courts,  nor  zeal  for  religion  had  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  He  directed 
that  after  the  death  of  his  mother  the  whole  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  livres  should  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  students. 

Eelatives  of  the  testator,  of  the  families  of  Maginn, 
Mageuis,  O'Neill,  and  White,  were  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others.  Next  to  these  were  to  come  natives  of  the  dioceses 
of  Down  and  Droraore,  and  in  defect  of  these,  natives  of  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  relations  of  the  founder  had  the 
right  of  presentation,  and  failing  these,  the  Bishops  of 
Down  and  Dromore.  The  Prior  and  Council  of  St.  Victor's 
in  Paris  were  appointed  trustees,  and  were  charged  to  fulfil 
their  trust  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Provisor  for 
Ulster  at  the  Irish  College. 

The  testator  directed  that  there  should  be  two  categories 
of  students  on  the  foundation,  one  consisting  of  priests,  and 
the  other  of  junior  students ;  and  he  expressed  a  desire 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  the  latter  should  be 
double  that  of  the  former.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  terms 
of  his  will  that  his  intention  was  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics.    It  is  thus  expressed  : — 

The  said  testator  having  seriously  and  with  sorrow  considered 
the  pitiable  state  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  he 
was  born,  where  iieresy  increases  every  day  for  want  of  learned 
ecclesiastics,  who  are  fewer  in  that  province  than  in  any  other, 
since  they  have  no  establishment  in  other  Catholic  countries,  nor 
any  refuge  or  assistance  like  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland ;  the 
said  testator  desiring  as  far  as  in  him  lies  to  provide  a  remedy 
thereunto,  whereby  poor  souls  and  the  Church  may  be  succoured 
by  persons  of  learning,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  the  Lombard 
College,  etc.,  etc. 

He  did  not  indeed  require  that  the  vocation  of  the  junior 
students  should  have  been  already  decided  ;  but  he  directed 
that  '  if  any  of  the  bursars,  after  their  studies  in  philosophy, 
do  not  desire  to  become  priests,  they  shall  be  dismissed  by 
the  Sieurs  of  St.  Victor's,'  etc. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Maginn's  death,  the  Lombard 
College  wa,R  exclusively  reserved  for  priests.    It  was  found, 
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therefore,  necessary  to  place  the  junior  students  in  some 
other  college,  and  in  1696  a  formal  contract  was  entered  into 
between  the  Principal  of  the  College  des  Grassins  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  Victor's,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Maginn  Bursars 
were  admitted  to  reside  in  that  college.  Here  they  contmued 
to  reside  until  1710.  The  Pev.  Charles  Magenis,  Provisor 
for  Ulster  at  ihe  Lombard  College,  watched  over  their 
iuterests,  and  Evaristus  Magenis  acted  as  their  procurator. 
Meanwhile  the  Lombard  College  was  by  royal  authority 
thrown  open  to  junior  students,  as  well  as  to  priests/ 
and  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor's  presented  a  petition  to  the 
University  asking  to  have  the  Maginu  Bursars  seut 
thither. 

At  this  time  the  College  des  Grassins  became  financially 
embarrassed.  Considerable  debts  had  accumulated,  and  the 
capital  of  the  foundation  had  been  drawn  upon.  To  provide 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  a  Visitation  of  the  College 
was  made  by  order  of  the  Univer.sity.  Dr.  Pirot,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  and  Bdmuad 
PoLirchet,  ex-rector  of  the  University,  were  the  Visitors. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  College,  they 
recommended  that  the  burses  should  be  suspended  until  all 
debts  were  paid.  When  this  was  effected,  they  directed  that 
a  partial  suspension  of  the  burses  should  be  maintained 
until  the  capital  of  the  foundation  had  been  replaced  ;  and 
when  the  financial  prosperity  of  tl;ie  College  was  restored, 
they  recu)umended  that  a  fixed  sum  should  be  reserved 
annually  to  meet  the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  unusual 
expenses.  They  further  recommended  that  ihe  Procurator, 
who  was  non-resident,  should  be  replaced  by  a  person  who 
would  reside  in  the  College.  The  new  Procurator  was 
forbidden  to  make  any  extraordinary  outlay  beyond  the 
amount  of  thirty  livres,  without  a  written  order  signed  by 
the  Principal  and  by  the  Senior  Bursar.  The  Principal  him- 
self was  ordered  not  to  expend  beyond  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  livres  without  the  written  approval  of  the  Provisor, 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens. 

The  Visitors  examined  also  the  contract  entered  into 


J3ce  The  lush  CuHege  in  Paiii,  1678  lu  lUOi,  p.  -"^O. 
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with  the  trustees  of  the  Maginn  iiursars,  and  inspected  the 
apartments  occupied  by  tbem.  They  reported  that  the 
aforesaid  contract  was  prejudicial  to  the  College,  partly  on 
account  of  incompatibility  of  dispositions,  which  disturbed 
discipline,  and  hindered  good  ;  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
financial  aspect.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  Irish 
students  had  formerly  produced  a  rent  higher  by  one-third 
than  they  paid.  An  outlay,  too,  upon  them  was  imminent 
for  the  repairs  of  a  wall  that  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish.  In  consequence  the  Visitors  recommended  that  the 
request  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor's  should  be  granted,  and 
that  the  Irish  students  should  be  sent  to  the  Lombard 
College.  The  report  of  the  Visitors  was  dated  2nd  March, 
]  708,  and  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
on  4th  May,  1710.^ 

A.t  this  juncture  a  demand  was  made  on  the  Maginn 
foundation  for  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  over 
one  thousand  livres.  The  Bursars  petitioned  for  an 
exemption  from  the  tax.  In  support  of  their  appeal  they 
presented  a  statement,  giving  the  names  of  students  educated 
on  the  foundation,  who  had  embraced  a  military  career. 
They  enumerated  the  rank  they  held,  the  services  they 
had  rendered  to  France,  and  the  battles  in  which  they 
fought  or  fell.    That  document,  which  is  here  given  in  the 


1  En  troisicme  lieu,  quau(»j  4  ce  qui  touolie  le  contract  d'association  des 
Irlandois  an  College  des  Grassins,  du  2'i  Mars  1696,  nous  estimons  qu'il  est 
tout  k  fait  contraire  aiix  droits  et  usagea  de  runiversitfe,  et  tr&s  prejudiciable 
au  dit  oolltige  tant  pour  rincompatibilite  des  linnieurs  qui  troublent  entifirement 
la  discipline,  et  qui  empesehent  que  lo  bien  ne  se  fasse,  que  par  la  lesion  enorme 
qu'il  cause  au  tcuiporel  du  dit  College  des  Grassins,  qui  estant  deja  fort  obere, 
avanoe  boaiicoup  sa  mine  totale  par  le  dit  contract,  d'association  :  partant  notre 
avis  est  qu'attendu  qui  lo  dit  contract  a  ct6  fait  tros  legerenient  par  le  feu 
Sieui-  Framery  principal  s:iiis  appeler  runiversite  ;  et  pour  profiter  de  quelquee 
legeres  somines  prtiseutcs  dont  il  avait  besoiu  dans  le  desorJre  ilo  aes  affaires  au 
grand  detriment  clu  dit  c.olh'  ge  qui  apres  de  grosses  depenses  poiirraugmenfation 
et  amelioration  du  corps  de  logis  habite  par  les  dits  Irlandais  en  tire  pres  d'un  tiers 
moins  qu'il  ne  faisait  atiparavant ;  et  qui  se  voit  encore  a  la  veille  d'astre  oblige  de 
rjfaire  un  gros  mur  qui  s'eudommage  beiucoup  par  les  iminondices  et  autres 
dcgats  des  dits  Irlandois:  il  ya  lieu d'ordonner que  conformcment  aux intentions 
du  Sieur  Maginn  exj)nmees  dans  son  testament  du  3  Juillet  1682,  et  d  la 
demandc  des  Sieurs  Priours  et  cbambre  de  St.  Victor  r'onteniie  dans  leur 
requ'  st' ,  meutiounee  cydessus,  les  dit-(  Irlandois  seroiit  ronvoyes  dans  le  College 
des  Lombards,  sauf  a  Icur  restituer,  si  lo  cas  y  echet,  les  impeuses  utiles  faites 
par  eux  dans  le  corps  de  logis  par  eux  habite  dans  le  dit  college. — Felibien, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  ')S7-0. 
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lancjuage  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  is  as 
follows  :  — 

MEMOIEE 
Exact  et  Veritable 
da  nouibrc  des  Officios  Iilandoia  qui  out  etc  elcvdz  dans  la  Fonda- 
tion  de  feu  I'Abbe  Patrice  Macjinn,  dcpuis  V ctablisscvient  de  cettc 
fondation  sous  la  protcctiou  de  3Tcssienis  de  St.  Victor,  en  I'annde 
1684,  pour  des  jeunes  dtudians  Irlandois  de  famillc,  qui  ont  estd 
naturaliziz  et  etablis  an  Collecjc  des  Grassins,  par  Lettres  Patentes 
da  Roy  liomologuees  en  Parlcnienl  en  1696  jusqu'd  I'annce  courante 
1710. 

Outre  plusieurs  Pretres  qui  en  sont  sortis  pour  le  Mission 
d'Irlande. 

Eoger  Magenis  Vicomte  d'lveah,  ancien  Pair  d'Irlande,  lequel 
apres  avoir  servi  le  Eoy  pendant  quelques  annoes  dans  le  Eegi- 
mcnt  Irlandois  de  Lee  et  ensuite  dans  celui  de  Dillon  mourut  en 
Espagne  an  mois  de  Septembre  1709.  Son  frere  aine  Bernard 
Magenis  Vicomte  d'lveah,  mort  sans  enfans,  leva  un  regiment 
d'lnfanterie  pour  le  service  de  son  Eoy  legitime  en  Irlande  &  y 
epousa  la  tille  ainee  du  Comte  de  Clanricard  soeur  de  feiie  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Berwick,  niece  de  Mylord  Moncassell,  Lieutenant 
General  des  Armees  du  Eoy,  mort  de  ses  blessures  re<;nes  au 
service  de  sa  Majeste,  &  petite  niece  du  feu  due  d'Ormond. 
Arthur  Magenis  Vicomte  d'lveah,  oncle  de  ces  deux  Seigneurs, 
et  pere  de  Madame  de  Lee,  epousc  de  Monsieur  de  Lee,  Lieutenant 
General,  et  Commandeur  do  I'ordre  de  S.  Loiiis,  mcna  en  France 
pendant  la  minorite  du  Eoy  un  Eegiment  d'Infanterie  de  quinze 
cens  hommes. 

Antoine  Oneill,  presentement  Lieutenant  Colonel  du  Eegiment 
Irlandois  de  Lee. 

Louis  Oneill,  frere  du  dit^  Antoine,  Capitaine,  au  meme  Eegi- 
ment :  leur  frere  Constaiitin  Oneill  mourut  Capitaine  au  Eegiment 
de  Frustembergen  1685  des  blessures  qu'il  avait  re9iie3  au  siege  de 
Girone  apres  trente  ans  de  service,  et  avoir  refuse  plutot  que  de 
quitter  le  service  de  la  France,  le  titrc  de  Comte  de  Tyrone,  avec 
la  pension  y  attachee  en  Espagne,  qu'avait  eu  feu  son  fr^re. 

Eoger  Magenis,  fils  de  Bernard  Magenis  Chevalier,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  du  Eegiment  d'Infanterie  Irlandoisc  de  Galmoy,  est 
actuellement  ofticier  au  Ee'giment  de  Galmoy  apres  avoir  eu 
I'honneur  d'etre  Page  du  Eoy. 

Jean  Magenis,  Lieutenant  dans  le  Eegiment  do  Lee. 

Arthur  Magenis,  frire  du  dit  Jean,  Enseigne  dans  le  meme 
E«'gimcnt  :  leur  pere  Maurice  Magenis  apres  avoir  ete  gouverneur 
de  Neury  en  Irlande,  riche  en  fonds  de  terre,  it  fort  considcre  de 
son  Eoy,  &  de  ses  compatriotes  pour  ses  services  fut  tu6  j\ 
I'affaire  de  Spire  en  1692. 

Autre  Arthur  Magenis,  Ills  de  feu  sieur  Magenis,  Ecuyer  de  le 
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Eeine  d'Angleterre ;  Chevalier  de  I'ordre  de  S.  Loiiis,  et  Capitaine 
dans  la  Brigade  d'officiers  detaches  du  Eegimeut  de  Lee. 

Autre  Arthur  Magenis,  neveu  du  dit  Sieur  Ecuyer,  Capitaine 
dans  la  meme  Brigade  :  ces  deux  officiers  out  eu  des  graces  de 
Cour  pour  avoir  bien  fait  leur  devoir  au  Siege  de  I'lsle  &  sent 
actuellement  de  la  garnison  qui  defend  ],^ouay. 

Edme  Magenis,  Enseigne  dans  le  Regiment  de  Lee,  niort  au 
service  du  Eoy  en  Italie,  son  pere  Arthur  Magenis,  Capitaine  au 
Regiment  de  Mylord  Magenis,  fufc  tue  a  la  bataille  d'Aghrim  en 
Irland'j. 

Daniel  Magenis,  Capitaine  dans  ledit  Regiment  de  Magenis  fut 
tu6  a  la  meme  bataille. 

Gelase  Magenis,  Lieutenant  dans  le  Regiment  de  Lee. 

Henry  Oneill,  Capitaine  dans  le  Ri'-giment  d'Infanterie  Irlan- 
doise  d'v^Brien,  cy-devaiit  de  Clare. 

Daniel  Oneill,  Capitaine  dans  le  Regiment  d'Infanterie 
Irlandoise  d'Athlone ;  mourut  au  service  du  Roy  en  Italie  ;  son 
frere  Tullius  Oceill,  Cadet  dans  le  Rrg'n)ent  Royal  d'Irlande 
Infanterie,  fut  tue  en  Angleterre,  en  voulaut  avec  d'autres 
Irlandois  forcer  un  batiment  pour  passer  en  France. 

Bernard  Oneill,  Lieutenant  au  service  du  Roy  d'Espagne ;  son 
frere  est  mort  Cadet  au  Regiment  Irlandois  de  Dorrington  ;  leur 
pere  Hugo  Oneill  et  leur  oncle  Felix  Oneill,  I'un  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  I'aulre  Colonel,  ont  ete  tuez  a  la  bataille  d'Aghrim. 

Felix  Cueill,  Lieutenant  dans  le  Regiment  d'Infanterie 
Irlandoise  d'Oneill,  dit  Charlemont,  mort  en  Allemagne. 

Henry  White,  Lieutenant  dans  le  Regiment  de  Lee,  tue  a  la 
bataille  de  Hocsied.' 

Jacques  Maginn,  preseutemcnt  Capitaine  au  dit  Regiment  de 
Lee. 

Edme  MacDeriiiolt,  Capitaine  au  Regiment  de  Galmoy,  et 
ayde  de  camp  le  Monsieur  do  Chevalier  de  Maulevrier,  mort  en 
Espagne. 

Bernard  Oneill,  Cornetfce  dans  le  Regiment  des  dragons  de 
Mahony,  fut  tue  en  Espagne,  et  son  frere  Capitaine  dans  le 
Regiment  de  Bourk  tue  a  Cremone. 

Oiitre  les  susdits  officiers,  il  y  a  cn  (Vautrcs  jciiiics  griidlshoinmes 
devcz  dans  ccltc  fonclaiion  qui  out  portc.  Ics  anncs  coininc  Cadets, 
et  qui  sont  morts  dans  le  service,  la  phlpart  Inez  dans  les  occasions 
dc  la  2)r6sen  fe  el  dernidre  guerre. 

Ccux  qui  occupent pyiscntcmciiL  les  bourses  sont  : 

Maurice  Magenis,  fils  d'un  autre  Maurice  Magenis,  Capitaine, 
tue  au  service  du  Roy  corame  il  est  mentionne  au  sixieme  article 
de  ce  memoire. 

Christophle  Russell,  tils  de  Nicolas  Russell,  Capitaine  au 
Regiment  de  Galmoy.  tue  a  la  bataille  de  Cassano. 


1  Known  in  English  liistory  as  llie  Battle  of  Blenlieini. — P.  E. 
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Patrice  OLarery,  iils  d'Arthur  OLavery  tw-  a  I'affaire  de 
Chiaii. 

Beruai'd  Eumc. 

Deux  ecclesiastiques  qui  utudienli  pour  se  rendre  capables 
d'ailer  a  la  Mission  d'Irlandc  a  I'example  des  autres  bons  pretres 
qui  ont  e'te  (ilevez  dans  ccttc  fondation. 

Ce  detail  qu'on  peut  juslitior  par  le  temoignage  de  la  Cour 
d'Angleterre,  &  par  le  certificat  de  Messieurs  de  St.  Victor, 
qui  tiennent  Reciistre  de  I'entree  et  do  la  sortie  desdits  boursiers 
fait  bien  voir  que  feu  I'Abbe  Patrice  Magiim  en  faisant  cette 
foridation  des  deuiers  qu'il  avait  apporti'  d'Angleterre  ou  il  avait 
ite  longtenips  premier  aumoiiier  de  laEeine,  epousede  Charles  II., 
avait  intention  de  faire  une  petite  pepinierc  de  Missionaires  et 
d'Ofliciers  Irlandois ;  ses  bonnes  intentions  ont  ete  fidelement 
suivies,  et  ces  Boursiers  cnt  parfaitonient  bien  rempli  les  devoirs 
de  leurs  et  its  differcnts,  les  Ecclesiastiques  ont  tous  hazarde  pour 
aller  a  la  Mission  d'Irlande  oi\  les  CatboUques  persecutrz  ont 
besoin  de  pareil  secours  &  les  officiers  ont  verse  leur  sang  dans 
les  occasions,  &  merite  la  pi-otection  &  les  gi'aces  du  Eoy, 
tant  par  leurs  services  personols  que  par  ceux  de  lears  families 
&  proches  parens ;  ils  n'ont  rien  au  monde  pour  leur  entretien 
que  des  rentes  constituees  sur  I'PIotel  do  Yille  par  un  Ecclesias- 
tique  leur  Co'.npatriots  &  seul  Bienfaiteur  ;  ces  i-entes  ne  sont 
point  sujettes  a  des  taxes.  Tout  cela  cependant  n'a  pu  inettre 
cette  jeunesse  etrangere,  Catholique,  &  affectionnee,  a  I'abri  de 
I'avidite  d'uu  Partisan,  qui  a  surpris  un  Arret  du  Conseil  pour 
leur  faire  paier  une  taxe  de  Millc  livres  avec  les  deux  sols  par 
livre. 

lis  supplient  tres  humblement  Monseigneur  DesMarais  de  leur 
accorder  I'honneur  de  sa  protection  auprcs  du  Puoy  afin  qu'il  plaise 
a  Sa  Majestii  d'ordonner  qu'ils  soient  deciiargez  d'une  imposition 
si  injuste,  si  contraire  k  sa  boute  Sc  nu'>me  a  son  service,  et  que  le 
Partisan  et  ses  Cautions  soient  contraints  nirme  par  Corps,  de 
rendre  &  restituer  ce  qu'ils  ont  touche  pour  cette  taxe  des  Payeurs 
des  rentes  sur  I'Hotel  de  Ville. 

AVbat  was  tlie  result  of  this  appeal  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  College  des  Grassins  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1793.  But  after 
1710  the  Maginn  Bursars  resided  at  the  Lombard  College, 
which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  besides  priests,  had  a  sec- 
tion for  juuior  students.  The  loss  of  docutuents  has  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  the  list  of  the  Maginn  Bursars  after 
1710.    That  foundation  was  the  only  one  for  the  education 
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of  students  for  the  dioceses  of  Down  and  Dromore.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Most  Kev.  John  Armstrong,  Most 
Eev.  Hugh  McMullan,  and  Most  Eev.  Patrick  McMullan, 
Bishops  of  Down,  and  Most  Rev.  Matthew  Lennon,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  were,  doubtless,  students  on  this  foundation. 
In  1785,  when  Rev.  James  O'Coigly  claimed  one  of  the 
Maginn  burses,  two  priests — Rev.  John  Mcxllister  of 
Dromore,  and  Rev.  Edward  McMullen  of  Down — were  in 
possession. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  Maginn, 
Coadjutor  of  Derry,  is  said  to  have  been  a  student  on  this 
foundation  from  1823  to  1825.'  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  priests  in  the  dioceses  of  Down  and  Conor  and  of 
Dromore,  who  were  educated  on  the  same  foundatioa. 

But  the  foregoing  list  of  ofticers  has  more  than  a  local 
interest.  It  shows  that  the  policy  of  those  bishops  who  relied 
less  on  junior  students  for  a  supply  of  clergy  than  upon  such 
as  had  received  orders  before  proceeding  to  France,  was  not 
unreasonable.  More  than  this,  the  foregoing  document  is, 
as  it  were,  the  history  of  the  period  in  miniature.  It  recalls 
the  time  when  the  Catholic  Lords  of  Iveagh  and  of  Tyrone 
ranked  with  the  nobles  of  France  and  Spain,  and  v/hen  the 
flower  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  fought  and  died  on 
the  battlefields  of  Spain  and  Italy,  Austria  and  France. 
Two  centuries  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  tbat,  in  spite  of  persecution,  the  names  of  Russell  and 
O'Neill,  Magenis  and  Maginn,  are  still  borne  by  Ulstermen, 
some  of  whom,  as  ecclesiastics,  are  as  zealous  as  Dr.  Maginn, 
Abbot  of  Thuley  ;  and  others,  as  laymen,  are  as  loyal  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  as  the  gallant  men  who  fought  and  fell 
at  Aughrim,  Hochstaedt,  and  Cremona. 

Patrick  Boyle,  cm. 


^  See  Memoirs  of  the  B\.shops  of  Deny,  by  Kev.  JHmes  McLaughlui,  P.P., 
p.  74. 
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'  rillTKIvE  is  nothing  new,'  we  are  told,  'under  the  sun  ;  ' 

I  ajid  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Salmon's 
controversial  lectures  calculated  to  luring  this  old  saj-ing 
into  doubt.  He  goes  along  the  beaten  path ;  he  exhibits 
the  old  stock-in-trade  of  Protestant  disputants  ;  he  repeats 
calutimies  that  have  been  a  thousand  times  refuted;  and 
all  this  with  an  air  of  confidence,  with  an  assumption  of 
learning,  that  are  not  warranted  by  his  lectures.  The 
Doctor  seems  to  think  that  he  is  a  champion  specially  raised 
up  to  battle  witli  Kome,  that  in  his  lectures  he  is  striking  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  whole  JRoman  system.  When,  in  his 
first  lecture,  be  was  unfolding  his  general  programme  of 
attack  on  us,  he  said  :  '  I  hold  that  it  is  unworthy  of  any 
man  who  possesses  knowledge  to  keep  his  knowledge  to 
himself,  and  rejoice  in  his  own  enlightenment,  without 
making  any  efifort  to  bring  others  to  share  in  his  privileges  ' 
(page  7).  And  after  making  this  modest  profession  of 
superior  knowledge,  the  Regius  Professor  pledges  himself 
not  '  to  shnnk  from  a  full  and  candid  examination  of  the 
lioman  claims'  (page  8).  Dr.  Salmon  has  not  redeemed  his 
pledge.  He  has  misrepresented  the  Roman  claims  very 
grossly  and  very  frequently,  but  he  has  not  examined  them 
— indeed,  he  seems  to  be  incapable  of  examining  them — 
and  his  pompous  profession  of  superior  knowledge  is  borne 
out  only  by  puerile  platitudes,  which  his  students  could  have 
read  for  themselves  in  the  leaflets  that  are  scattered  broad- 
cast by  the  Church  Mission  agents,  or  could  have  heard 
from  any  ordinary  street  preacher.  When  such  is  the 
erudition  displayed  by  the  University  Professor  it  is  not 
difficult  to  gauge  the  knowledge  which  his  students  imbibe. 

It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  Rome  shall  survive 
such  assailants.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
arguments  against  us,  which  will  be  at  once  recognised  as 
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an  old  acquaintance  by  anyone  even  slightly  familiar  with 
Protestant  controversial  literature — the  argument  in  a  circle, 
the  vicious  circle.  He  told  his  students  that  we  can  give  no 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  '  without  being  guilty 
of  the  logical  fallacy  of  arguing  in  a  circle '  (page  53). 
'  They  say  the  Church  is  infallible  because  the  Scriptures 
testify  that  she  is  so  ;  and  the  Scriptures  testify  this  because 
the  Church  infallibly  declares  that  such  is  their  meaning  ' 
(page  54).  In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  Salmon, 
Catholics  prove  the  Church  by  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  by 
the  Church — a  vicious  circle, ' s,  petitio  priiicipii  in  the  most 
outrageous  form  '  (page  59).  Now,  if  one  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
students  were  to  ask  him  how  Catholics  proved  the  Church 
for  the  first  hundred  years  of  her  existence,  one  v/ould  be 
curious  to  knovv  what  answer  the  Begins  Professor  would 
give. 

The  Church  could  not  then  be  proved  by  the  Bible, 
for  the  Bible  v/as  not  in  existence.  The  Church  existed 
before  the  Bible  ;  it  was  fully  established  and  widely 
diffused,  its  claims  were  recognised,  before  the  Bible,  as 
we  have  it,  came  into  existence.  And,  therefore,  for  that 
century,  the  Church  was  not  proved  by  the  Bible. 
Now,  if  the  Church  could  be  proved  without  the  Bible 
for  the  flcst  century  of  her  life,  why  may  not  she  be 
equally  proved  for  the  second  century,  and  for  the  third, 
and  for  every  century  up  to  the  present?  If  there  has  been 
an  essential  change  in  the  mode  of  proof,  will  the  Doctor 
say  when  the  change  was  made,  and  by  what  authority. 
Again,  if  he  were  asked  why  Catholics  should  not  be  allowed 
to  draw  a  logical  conclusion  from  his  own  doctrine,  what 
would  he  answer  ?  He  admits  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  infallibly  true.  If,  then,  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  be  conclusively  proved  from  the  Bible,  Dr.  Salmon 
is  bound  to  admit  that  doctrine,  and  he  cannot  take  refuge 
in  the  allegation  of  a  vicious  circle  to  save  himself  from  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  own  teaching.  Whether  the 
Catholic  proof  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  be  logical  or 
illogical,  Dr.  Salmon  holds  the  doctrine,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  admit  all  that  it  certainly  contains.    If  the  Bible 
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prove  the  Church  for  Catholics  Dr.  Sahnon  is  bound  to 
admit  it,  no  matter  how  Catholics  prove  the  Bible.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  having;  recourse  to  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  to  dispose  of  Dr.  Salmon's  fallacy;  and  if  his 
students  had  thus  questioned  him  he  could  give  no  satis- 
factory answer.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  his  being  put 
to  the  test — no  risk  of  any  awkward  cross-examination.  To 
Dr.  Salmon's  students  an  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church 
was  honey,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  any  scrutiny  as  to  the 
logic  in  which  the  attack  was  conveyed.  The  Doctor  and 
his  students  are  in  reality  in  a  vicious  circle,  hemmed  in 
by  prejudices  and  self-interest  ;  they  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  out  of  it,  and  the  Professor's  concern 
was  to  find  some  flimsy  pretext  for  remaining  within 
that  circle.  '  Great  efforts  have,'  he  says,  'been  made  by 
Roman  Catholic  divines  to  clear  their  mode  of  procedure 
from  the  charge  of  logical  fallacy,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  such  efforts  must  be  hopeless '  (page  55).  That 
Dr.-  Salmon  should  be  ignorant  of  what  Catholic  divines 
say  on  this  matter  is  quite  natural ;  but  surely  he  ought  to 
know  something  of  what  Protestant  divines  say  regarding 
it.  And  he  will  find  Palmer,  one  of  his  most  respectable 
divines  saying,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Church  (vol.  ii.  page  68), 
that  in  our  argument  there  is  no  fallacy  at  all ;  and  as 
Palmer's  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Protestant  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  A.rmagh  it  may  be  taken  as  agreeable  to 
Irish  as  well  as  to  English  Protestants.  Mr.  Palmer  tells 
the  divinity  students  at  Oxford  that  there  is  no  vicious  circle 
in  a  process  which  Dr.  Salmon  tells  the  Trinity  men  is  one 
'  of  a  most  outrageous  form.'  Can  it  be  that  the  arguments 
which  the  Oxford  students  would  have  scouted,  are  con- 
sidered quite  good  enough  for  the  aluvmi  of  the  'silent 
sister'?  The  Doctor  says,  '  Since  this  lecture  was  delivered 
a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  (Clifford)  has  attempted  ...  to 
meet  the  difficulty  here  raised  '  (page  55).  One  would  fancy 
from  this  that  Dr.  Salmon  was  not  aware  of  any  answer  to 
the  '  difficulty,'  before  the  attempt,  attributed  to  Dr.  Clifford. 

This  shows  how  little  he  knows  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  lecturing.    The  alleged  'difficulty'  was  frequently. 
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answered ;  long  before  Dr.  Salmon  was  born  it  was 
answered  it  any  ordinary  treatise  on  the  Church,  and 
answered,  too,  just  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Clifford.  And  Dr.  Salmon 
does  not  even  attempt  to  meet  that  answer.  He  says  of 
Dr.  Clifford  that  '  he  brings  out  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  as  the  result  of  a  long  line  of  argument.  The 
doctrine  which  is  wanted  for  the  foundation  of  the  building 
is  with  him  the  coping-stoue  of  the  structure  '  (page  57). 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  or  use  of  a  good  argument  except 
to  bring  out,  as  a  conclusion,  the  truth  to  be  proved? 
If,  instead  of  bringing  out  that  truth,  '  as  a  result  of  a 
long  line  of  argument,'  Dr.  Clifford  had  laid  it  down  as 
'  a  foundation,'  then  there  would  have  been  room  for 
Dr.  Salmon's  declamation.  But  to  censure  him  for  proving 
his  doctrine  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  is  simple  non- 
sense ;  and  Dr.  Salmon  must  have  thought  his  students 
fools  when  he  made  such  a  ridiculous  statement  to  them. 
The  answer  given  by  Dr.  Clifford  to  the  imaginary  difficulty 
is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  Catholic  theologians  have 
frequently  said,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 
The  New  Testament  is  used  as  historical  evidence  to  show, 
as  other  historical  documents  also  show,  that  our  Lord 
lived  on  earth  for  a  time ;  that  He  declared  Himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  justified  His  declaration  by  extraordi- 
nary signs  ;  that  He  established  a  religious  society  of  a 
certain  character,  and  for  a  certain  end  ;  that  He  commis- 
sioned a  certain  number  of  men  to  continue  after  His  own 
death  the  work  of  the  society  so  established.  And  this 
historical  fact,  established  by  the  New  Testament,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writings  of  early  fathers,  and  by  some  pagan 
writers  also. 

Now,  from  this  fact,  thus  historically  established,  we 
infer  that,  since  Christ  was  God,  and  founded  a  Church 
for  a  certain  purpose, — to  teach  truth — and  since  He 
sent  men  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  He  would  not  have 
allowed  them,  in  the  execution  of  their  work,  to  depart  from 
the  plan  which  He  had  laid  down  They  must  continue  to 
teach  the  truth.  In  other  words,  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Church  follows  immediately  from  the  fact,  historically 
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established,  that  a  Divine  Person  founded  the  Church,  with 
a  certain  character,  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  Historical 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  given  by  the  New  Testament  as  well 
as  by  other  writings.  Now,  the  value  of  the  New  Testament 
as  a  historical  record  is  not  taken  i'rom  the  Church.  Its 
reliability  as  a  history  is  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  Livy  or  Tacitus.  The  Church  is  proved  on  the  historical 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  historical  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  is  not  proved  from  the  Churcb,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  vicious  circle.  But  whilst  the  New 
Testament  has  the  character  of  an  historical  record,  it  has 
also  the  much  higher  character  of  an  inspired  record.  The 
historical  character  is  altogether  independent  of  the  inspira- 
tion. It  neither  presupposes  nor  involves  inspiration,  and 
the  inspiration,  which  can  only  be  proved  from  the  Church, 
is  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  proving  the  Church  itself. 
Therefore  there  is  no  trace  of  a  vicious  circle  in  the  process 
of  proof.  And  Dr.  Salmon  himself  seems  to  feel  this,  for 
he  does  not  even  attempt  to  examine  the  argument.  He 
says  :  '  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  examine  the  goodness  of 
Bishop  Clifford's  ai'gument ;  that  will  come  under  discussion 
at  a  later  stage  '  (page  57).  It  would  seem  to  be  just  the 
time  to  examine  it  when  he  introduced  it.  But  for  reasons 
that  are  quite  intelligible  he  deferred  the  matter,  promising 
that  it  would  '  come  under  discussion  '  later  on  ;  but  he 
conveniently  forgot  his  promise,  and  it  does  nut  '  come  on 
for  discussion.'    We  hear  no  more  of  it  in  the  lectures. 

Now,  though  this  is  a  more  than  sufiicient  answer  to 
Dr.  Salmon's  clumsy  quibble,  it  is  not  our  only  one,  nor 
our  principal  one.  The  argument  of  the  first  century  is 
valid  still  in  favour  of  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
Church  of  God.  She  did  not  appeal  to  the  New  Testament 
then  to  prove  her  authority  ;  she  need  not  appeal  to  it 
now.  And  she  would  have  been  all  that  she  is  even  though 
a  line  of  it  had  not  been  v^ritten.  Incessu  patuit  Dea  is  true 
of  her.  She  bears  on  her  brow  the  marks  of  her  Divine 
origin.  She  exhibits  her  Divine  commission  to  teach  the 
nations  as  conspicuously  now,  and  as  unmistakably,  as  she 
did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  on  that  ground  she 
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claims  to  be  heard  and  obeyed.  And  Dr.  Salmon  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  this  claim  of  hers,  for  he  gives  it  in  his  Appendix 
amongst  the  Acts  of  the  Vatican  Council.  '  Nay,  more,  the 
Church  herself,  because  of  her  wonderful  propagation,  her 
extraordinary  sanctity,  her  inexhaustible  richness  in  all  good 
things,  her  Catholic  unity,  and  her  indomitable  strength, 
supplies  a  great  and  unfailing  motive  of  credibility,  and 
an  indisputable  proof  of  her  Divine  mission.'  This  is 
the  Church's  argument  in  her  own  words.  She  is  her 
own  argument,  her  own  witness,  and  she  needs  no  other. 
From  the  day  of  her  institution  the  devil  and  the 
world  conspired  to  overthrow  her.  Not  content  with 
crucifying  her  Founder,  the  Jews  persecuted  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christians,  and  banished  them  away,  only  to  carry 
the  knowledge  of  saving  faith  to  other  nations.  Persecu- 
tions the  most  cruel  known  to  human  history  raged  against 
the  Church  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  Christian  blood 
was  shed  like  rain,  but  it  became  the  seed  of  Christianity. 
The  heroism  of  Christian  mart}rs,  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
their  love  even  for  their  enemies,  confounded  and  bewildered 
the  pagan  world,  and  was  a  standing  and  convincing 
argument  of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  ('hristian  faith. 
And  before  that  power  Paganism  fell  back  defeated,  and  its 
expiring  cry  was  that  of  JuHan  the  Apostate :  '  Galilean,  thou 
hast  conquered.'  The  extraordinary  spread  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  face  of  such  difticulties,  its  absolute  unity  not- 
withstanding its  wide  diffusion,  its  sanctifying  influence  on 
the  lives  of  those  who  embraced  it,  its  victories  over  all  that 
earth  and  hell  could  raise  up  against  it; — this  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  early  Church  which  made  even  pagans  to  feel 
Hke  the  magicians  before  Pharuah.  '  Verily  the  finger  of 
God  is  here.' 

And  this  is  the  great  argument  of  the  Church  to-day, 
as  Dr.  Salmon  must  know,  for  he  gives  it  in  his  book. 
And  where  does  he  find  in  it  any  grounds  for  his  ridiculous 
charge  of  vicious  circle — proving  the  Church  from  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  from  the  Church  ?  He  knew  well  that  his 
silly  charge  is  groundless,  and  hence  it  is  that  instead  of  '  a 
full  and  candid  examination  of  the  Eoman  claims,'  he  gives 
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his  students  a  ridiculous  caricature.  He  panders  to  their 
prejudices,  deepens  their  ignorance  instead  of  removing  it, 
and  he  sends  out  his  militant  theologians  to  assail  us  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  our  lines  of  attack  or  defence.  Here 
is  his  version  to  his  theologians  of  'the  Koman  claims* 
given  in  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  himself  and  the 
Pope.  '  "  You  must  believe  everything  I  say,"  demands  the 
Pope.  "Why  should  we?"  we  inquire.  "  Well,  perhaps  1 
cannot  give  you  any  quite  convincing  reason  ;  but  just  try  it. 
If  you  trust  me  with  doubt  or  hesitation,  I  make  no  promise  ; 
but  if  you  really  believe  everything  I  say,  you  will  find — that 
you  will  believe  everything  I  say  ' "  (page  59).  And  so  this  ia 
the  outcome  of  the  full  and  candid  examination  of  the  Roman 
claims ;  this  is  Protestant  divinity  as  taught  in  Trinity 
College,  and  by  its  Regius  Professor ;  this  is  the  theological 
training  of  those  who  are  expected  to  pull  down  Roman 
domination  in  Ireland  !  The  task  should  be  an  easy  one  if 
their  Professor  be  correct.    But  time  will  tell  them. 

Any  one  who  reads  Dr.  Salmon's  book,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  anything  he  says  against 
Catholics  ;  but  no  one  can  cease  to  be  surprised,  and  amazed, 
that,  even  he  should  exhibit  on  a  serious  subject  such  levity 
and  such  folly ;  should  make  such  ridiculous  statements  in 
presence  of  any  body  of  young  men  who  have  come  to  the  age 
of  understanding.  If  Dr.  Salmon  would  only  set  before  his 
young  men  one  genuine  Papal  document — say  the  Bull 
Ineifahilis  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Encyclical  on  the  Scriptures  of 
Leo  XIII.,  or  the  chapter  De  Justificatione  impii  of  the 
Council  of  Trent — and  let  them  analyze  it,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  discount  their  Professor's  version  of  Papal 
documents,  and  learn  also  the  nature  of  the  work  before  them 
in  the  'controversy  with  Rome'  much  more  accurately  than 
from  all  the  rhetoric  of  their  Professor.  Or,  if  they  require 
mental  exercise  to  prepare  them  for  their  assault  on  us,  let 
them  take  the  argument  of  the  Vatican  Council,  given  above, 
as  the  ground  of  the  '  Roman  claims.'  And  that  argument  has 
a  sequel  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  Dr.  Salmon's 
consideration.  It  is  this :  When  the  persecuted  Church 
emerged  from  the  catacombs  to  take  possession  of  the 
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throne  of  the  Caesars,  she  found  the  world  as  dangerous  a 
friend  as  it  had  been  a  dangerous  and  determined  enemy. 
Kings  soon  began  to  fight  for  her  treasures  ;  worldliness 
crept  in  amongst  her  children  ;  schismatics  sought  to  rend 
her  asunder,  heretics  sought  to  poison  the  source  of  her  life. 
But  the  spirit  of  her  Founder  animated  her ;  His  strength 
sustained  her ;  His  promise  was  the  guarantee  of  her  triumph. 
She  cast  out  both  heretics  and  schismatics,  branded  with 
her  anathema.    As  she  conquered  Eoman  Ctesars,  so,  too, 
has  she  conquered   German   emperors  and  French  and 
English  kings.    She  has  baffled  infidel  philosophers  and 
impious  statesmen.    Of  her  was  it  said;  'The  hand  that 
will  smite  her  shall  perish,'  and  the  saying  has  been  verified 
in  every  age  of  her  history.    The  enemies  of  her  youth  have 
passed  away,  and  of  many  of  them  scarcely  a  trace  remains 
in  history.    A  like  fate  awaits  those  who  now  seek  to  mar 
her  work.    Amid  all  the  changes  that  time  is  bringing  she 
alone  remains  unchanged— the  same  in  truth,  in  sanctity, 
and  in  strength  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  Founder,  as 
she  has  been  in  the  days  of  her  suffering,  and  as  she  is 
certain  to  be  when  Antichrist  shall  come  to  test  her  fidelity. 
What  Tertullian  said  of  her  in  his  day  is  true  also  in 
ours  : — 

She  asks  no  favour,  because  she  is  not  surprised  at  her  own 
condition.  She  knows  that  she  is  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  that  she 
shall  easily  tiuJ  enemies  amongst  strangers,  but  as  her  origin, *so, 
too,  her  home,  her  hope,  her  reward,  her  dignity,  are  in  heaven. 
Meanwhile  she  earnestly  desires  one  thing — that  she  should  not 
he  condemned  without  being  known.  ^ 

And  this  one  reasonable  request,  Dr.  Salmon  denies  her. 
He  is  teaching  his  students  to  condemn  her  without  telling 
them  what  she  is.  This  is  his  way  of  examining  the 
validity  of  '  the  lioman  claims.' 

Now,  as  Ur.  Salmon  knows  so  much  about  our  shortcom- 
ings, it  may  be  v/ell  to  ask  him  to  set  his  own  house  in 
order.  As  he  has  shown,  presumably  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  we  are  involved  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  by  our 
•.  ffort  to  prove  Church  from  Bible,  and  Bible  from  Church, 
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it  may  be  time  to  ask  him  how  he  proves  either  Church  or 
Bible.  He  has  devoted  two  long  lectures  to  an  attack  on 
the  Catholic  rule  of  faith^  as  explained  by  Dr.  Milner.  Has 
he  any  rule  of  his  own,  and  is  it  quite  invulnerable?  And 
as  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  questions  may,  some  time 
or  other,  be  put  to  his  theologians,  it  would  have  been 
good  strategy  on  his  part,  and  a  most  important  portion 
of  their  training,  to  have  provided  them,  if  possible,  with 
a  satisfactory  answer.  And  as  to  the  Church,  Dr.  Salmon 
seems  to  have  one,  and  only  one,  fixed  conviction — 
that  she  is  fallible.  Dislike  of  Infallibility  seems  to  be 
his  predominant  passion.  His  whole  book  is  designed 
to  justify  and  to  gratify  that  ruling  sentiment  of  his  mind. 
He  seems  so  anxious  to  vindicate  for  himself  and  for  others 
the  liberty  to  go  astray ;  he  is  so  jealous  of  that  privilege 
that  the  idea  of  Infallibility  is  intolerable  to  him,  or  in  fact 
any  assurance  in  religious  truth,  above  'that  homely  kind  of 
certainty  which  suffices  to  govern  our  practical  decisions  in 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  life'  (page  73).  In  fact  he 
seems  to  have  a  lurking  dislike  even  of  that  certainty  also, 
for  he  says  '  that  the  more  people  talk  of  this  certainty  the 
less  they  really  have  '  (page  76).  Now,  as  Dr.  Salmon  main- 
tains that  Infallibility  is  a  doctrine  of  '  cardinal  importance,' 
one  would  expect  that,  as  he  felt  its  importance,  this 
Protestant  _  Eegius  Professor  would  have  made  himself 
acquainted  with  what  other  Protestant  divines  say  on  the 
subject ;  and  would  have  communicated  that  knowledge  to 
his  juvenile  theologians.  He  could  hardly  be  so  emphatic 
in  his  condemnation  of  Infallibility  if  he  were  aware  that  a 
very  large  number  of  his  brother  theologians  are  equally 
emphatic  in  maintaining  that  doctrine.  This  is  another 
proof  that  the  Kegius  Professor  knows  as  little  of  his  own 
theology  (if  the  expression  be  allowable)  as  he  does  of  our 
theology.  Field,  an  ultra-Protestant,  in  his  book  on  the 
Church  says,  when  speaking  of  the  Universal  Church  : — 'So 
that  touching  the  Church  taken  in  this  sense  there  is  no 
question,  but  it  is  absolutely  led  into  all  truth  without  any 
mixture  of  ignorance,  error,  or  danger  of  being  deceived.'^ 
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Bramhall  says  : — '  She  (the  Catholic  Church)  cannot  err 
universally  in  anything  that  is  necessary  to  salvation  nor 
with  obstinacy,'  ^  and  he  repeats  this  at  page  334  of  the 
same  volume.  Bishop  Bull  in  the  preface  to  his  Defence  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  says  : — 

If  in  this  question  of  the  greatest  importance  we  admit  that 
all  the  rulers  of  the  Church  fell  into  error,  and  persuaded  the 
Christians  to  accept  that  error,  how  shall  we  be  sure  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  Lord  to  His  promise,  that  He  would  be  with  the  Apostles, 
and,  therefore,  with  their  successors  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  since  the  promise  extends  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
Apostles  were  not  to  live  so  long,  Christ  must  have  addressed,  in 
the  persons  of  His  Apostles,  their  successors,  who  were  to  fill 
that  office  (s.  2). 

Tillotson  holds  this  doctrine  in  his  forty-ninth  sermon. 
Even  Chillingworth,  in  his  Conference  with  Lewgar,  is  pre- 
pared to  admit  it.  Palmer  says  of  the  decision  of  the  Universal 
Church :  '  I  maintain  that  such  a  judgment  is  irrevocable, 
irreformable,  never  to  be  altered.'  ^  And  he  adds :  '  I 
believe  that  scarcely  any  Christian  writer  can  be  found  who 
has  ventured  actually  to  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Universal  Church,  freely  and  deliberately  given,  .  .  . 
might  in  fact  be  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  Gospel ' 
(page  93).  Dr.  Salmon  had  not  written  then,  but  the  state- 
ment is  rather  severe  on  him.  Now  these  are  all  standard 
Protestant  theologians,  and  Dr.  Salmon  might  be  expected 
to  know  what  they  hold  on  a  question  of  such  importance. 
But  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  is  more  true  to  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  than  they  are.  They  maintain  the 
infallibility  of  an  imaginary  Church — a  doctrine  which  can 
never  be  tested — whilst  Dr.  Salmon  maintains  the  fallibility 
of  all  Churches,  as  becomes  the  loyal  son  of  a  Church  which 
proclaims,  and  has  repeatedly  and  most  conclusively  proved, 
her  own  fallibility.  Dr.  Salmon  has,  in  fact,  placed  his  own 
orthodoxy  as  a  Protestant  above  all  suspicion  by  insisting 
so  strongly  on  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  Church — her  own 
fallibility.  There  is  just  one  thing  remaining  for  him  to  do,  in 
order  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
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belief  in  this  fundamental  article  of  his  Church — -that  is,  to 
abandon  her.  Let  him  leave  her  and  no  one  can  question  hia 
belief  in  her  fallibility.  The  Doctor  has  probably  subscribed 
to  the  Articles,  and  the  'iOth  Article  declares  '  the  Church 
hath  ....  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  yet  it  is  not 
lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
God's  written  word  ....  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not 
to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation.' 
Now,  though  this  Article  opens  with  a  declaration  of  Church 
authority,  it  proceeds  at  once  to  limit  that  authority,  or 
rather  more  correctly  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  Tbe 
language  clearly  admits  it  as  possible,  that  the  Church  may 
decree  something  not  found  in  Scripture,  and  may  enforce 
that  as  necessary  to  salvation.  Since  then  the  case  is  possible, 
and  since,  moreover,  the  6th  Article  distinctly  recognises 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  oppose  such  dictation,  to  refuse 
submission  to  it,  who  is  to  decide  when  the  case  occurs? 

As  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  limited  there  must  be 
some  tribunal  to  decide  whether  she  has  gone  beyond  her 
proper  sphere,  and,  if  so,  how  far.  If  the  God-given  right 
of  the  individual  be  invaded,  there  must  be  some  tribunal  to 
which  he  can  appeal  to  protect  his  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Harold  Brown  in  his  book  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  gives  a  very  long  and  elaborate  proof  of  Church 
authority.  In  fact  he  goes  to  the  fall  extent  of  Infallibility, 
for  he  says  :  '  Now  if  the  Church  has  no  power  to  determine 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  such  authority  would  be  a 
dead  letter,  and  the  Apostle's  injunction  would  be  in  vain  ' 
(page  477).  He  admits,  however,  later  on,  that  her  authority 
is  not  supreme,  and  he  compares  it  to  that  of  a  judge  in  a 
law  court  (paga  478).  But  in  the  case  of  the  judge  there 
remains  a  court  of  final  appeal : — the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  what  is  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the 
individual  and  the  Church?  It  cannot  be  the  Scripture,  for 
that  is  dumb  ;  and  the  controversy  is  about  its  meaning. 
At  page  480  he  gives,  with  approval,  a  quotation  from 
Archbishop  Sharp,  which  is  a  complete  surrender  of  Church 
authority.  The  substance  of  it  is,  that  the  individual  is 
advised  to  submit  for  decorum  sake.    '  He  ought  to  submit. 
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Yes,  certainly,  if  the  Church  have  real  authority ;  but  cer- 
tainly not,  if  her  authority  he  the  phantom  laid  down 
in  the  20th  Article.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Church  (vol.  ii.,  page  7'2,  3rd  ed.\  maintains  from  a 
somewhat  High  Church  point  of  view,  that  the  Church 
is  '  divinely  authorised  to  judge  in  questions  of  religious 
controversy,  that  is  to  determine  whether  a  disputed  doctrine 
is  or  is  not  a  part  of  revelation.'  And  his  very  first  argument 
for  this  authority  is  certainly  an  amusing  one.  '  It  is 
admitted,'  he  says,  '  by  all  the  opponents  of  Church  authority 
who  believe  in  revelation,  that  individual  Christians  are 
authorised  by  God  to  judge  what  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  many  or 
all  Christians,  i.e.,  the  Chiirch  collectively,  must  have  the 
same  right '  (page  72). 

Now,  if  the  Church  have  the  right  of  judging  as  well  as 
the  individual,  the  individual  has  it  as  well  as  the  Church, 
and  neither  can  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  other,  since  by  the 
supposition  both  have  it  equally  from  God.  Therefore  there 
is  a  standstill— a  theological  deadlock.  The  Low  Church 
theory  is  a  bad  one  ;  the  High  Church  is  much  worse.  But 
it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Salmon  explains  the  20th  Article  in 
such  a  way  as  to  relieve  it  of  ail  inconvenient  assumption 
of  authority,  and  to  remove  completely  from  the  minds  of 
his  militant  theologians  the  nightmare  of  Church  dictation. 
He  adopts  the  formula  of  Dr.  Hawkins  :  '  The  Church  to 
teach,  the  Bible  to  prove,'  After  a  dissertation  on  the  way 
in  which  seciilar  knowledge  is  acquired,  taken,  too,  almost 
verbatim,  and,  of  course,  without  acknowledgment,  from 
Dr.  Whately,  he  says  :— 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  that 
the  divinely-appointed  methods  for  man's  acquirement  of  secular 
and  of  religious  knowledge  are  not  so  very  dissimilar.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  imagine  that  God  meant  each  man  to  leam  his  religion 
from  the  Bible  without  getting  help  from  anj-body  else.  We  freely 
confess  that  we  need  not  only  the  Bible,  but  human  instruction 
in  it.  .  .  .  In  the  institution  of  His  Church  Christ  has  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who,  either  from  youth  or  lack  of  time, 
or  of  knowledge,  might  be  unable  or  unlikely  to  study  His  Word 
for  themselves.    (Page  113.) 
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This  clearly  implies  that  those  who  have  time,  and  are 
learned,  and  able  to  study  for  themselves,  like  Dr.  Salmon, 
can  dispense  with  the  Church.  This  is  so  far  well. 
Dr.  Salmon  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  difficulties  raised 
by  Catholics  ac;ainst  his  theory,  and  he  repeats  that  God  has 
anticipated  this  by  the 

Institution  of  Hi;;  Church,  who^o  special  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
His  truth  and  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  I  need  scarcely  say  how 
well  this  duty  has  been  performed.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  Church 
was  founded  the  work  she  has  done  in  upholding  the  truth  has 
been  such  that  the  world's  '  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  '  are  not  too 
strong  to  express  the  services  she  has  rendered.    (Page  114.) 

It  is  certainly  a  high  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul, 
who  applied  these  words  to  the  Church,  to  say  that  they 
'  are  not  too  strong.'  But  Dr.  Salmon's  panegyric  on  the 
services  done  by  the  Church  comes  to  a  rather  awkward 
climax.    He  says : — 

When  eveiy  concession  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  services  she  has  rendered  has  been  made,  we  come  very  far 
short  of  teaching  her  infallibility.    A  town-clock  is  of  excellent 
use  in  publicly  making  known  with  authority  the  correct  time — 
making  it  known  to  many  who,  perhaps  at  no  time,  and  certainly 
not  at  all  times,  would  find  it  convenient,  or  even  possible,  to 
verify  its  correctness  for  themselves.    And  yet  it  is  clear  that  one 
who  maintained  the  great  desirability  of  having  such  a  clock,  and 
believed  it  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not  be 
in  the  least  inconsistent  if  be  also  maintained  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  clock  to  go  astray,  and  if  on  that  account  he  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  frequently  comparing  it  with  and  regulating  it  by 
the  dial  which  receives  its  light  from  heaven.    And  if  we  desired 
to  remove  an  error  which  had  accumulated  during  a  long  season 
of  neglect,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  represent  us  as  wishing  to 
silence  the  clock,  or  else  as  wishing  to  allow  any  townsman  to  get 
up  and  push  the  hands  back  or  forward  as  he  pleased.  (Pages 
115,  116.) 

And  so  this  istbe  character  of  the  Church's  services  after 
all !  And  for  these  she  deserves  to  be  called  the  pillar  and 
the  ground  of  truth  !  And  after  our  Lord's  promise  to  be 
with  her  '  all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,' 
to  send  her  the  spirit  of  truth,  to  teach  all  things,  and  to 
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abide  with  her  for  ever,  after  all  the  promises  of  super- 
natural gifts  and  endowments,  and  guidance  and  protection, 
and  in  the  face  of  her  extraordinary  history,  she  is  just  as 
useful,  just  as  infallible  as  a  town-clock^ — neither  more  nor 
less,  according  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Trinity  !  What 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  Church's  work  and  office  bis  students 
must  have  carried  away  from  his  lectures  !  How  they  must 
have  felt  that  she  is  worth  fighting  for  !  How  they  must 
have  felt  that  their  professor  was  the  one  man  duly  qualified 
t)  care  this  town-clock  Church,  'to  get  up  and  push  the 
hands  back  or  forward  as  be  pleased.'  Really  the  words 
'  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  '  are  not  too  strong  to  be  applied 
to  Dr.  Salmon  himself.  He  is  indeed  a  theologian  of  rare 
endowments,  and  of  extensive  knowledge — a  genuine  off- 
spring of  town-clock  infallibility  !  And  with  a  monopoly 
of  that  infallibility,  he,  of  course,  denounces  any  other,  and 
regards  us  as  iu  a  state  of  intellectual  paralysis,  owing  to 
our  belief  in  the  Infallibility  of  God's  Church.  '  We  can 
see,'  he  says,  '  what  a  benumbing  effect  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility  has  on  the  intellects  of  Roman  Catholics,  by  the 
absence  at  present  of  religious  disputes  in  their  Communion  ' 
(page  106).  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Salmon's  most  sapient 
observations,  and  it  must  have  carried  conviction  to  his 
students.  We  are  not  fighting  about  our  articles  of  faith, 
owing  to  our  belief  in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church, 
Therefore  we  ought  to  renounce  that  belief  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fighting,  and  thus  to  have  ourselves 
'  braced  and  strengthened  for  the  conflict.'  As  Dr.  Salmon's 
students  probably  agree  in  nothing  except  in  their  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fightmg  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  must,  therefore,  be  well  '  braced 
and  strengthened  for  the  conflict '  with  us.  When,  how- 
ever, that  conflict  comes,  they  shall  find  it  no  sham-battle, 
they  shall  find  town-clock  infallibility  a  very  poor  protection 
then. 

Now,  one  would  fancy  that  after  Dr.  Salmon's  very 
accurate  and  striking  analysis  of  Church  authority,  his 
students  would  have  been  satisfied  that  their  Church  could 
not  impose  on  them  any  very  trying  doctrinal  burthens  ;  but 
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in  order,  if  possible,  to  comfort  them  still  more,  he  sums 
up  her  teachincr  authority  as  follows  : — 

In  sum  then  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church'to 
teach  ;  hut  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  not  hy  making  assertion 
merely,  hut  hy  offering  proof,  and  again,  that  while  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  individual  Christian  to  receive  with  deference  the  teaching 
of  the  Ciiiu'ch,  it  is  his  duty  also  not  listlessly  to  acquiesce  in  her 
statements,  hut  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  vahdity  of  her  proofs. 
(Page  116.) 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  Articles  say  about  Church 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  Dr.  Salmon  holds  that 
the  individual  is  the  supreme  judj^e.  The  Church  is  to 
teach,  '  not  by  raakinp;  assertions,  but  by  offering  proof,'  and 
the  individual  is  to  satisfy  himself,  that  is  to  judge  for 
himself,  the  validity  of  her  proofs.  He  ought,  no  doubt,  '  to 
receive  with  deference  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ' — this  is 
only  common  politeness — but  he  himself  is  to  judge  the 
validity  of  the  proofs,  and  consequently  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  doctrine  grounded  on  the  proofs.  '  Our  Church,' 
he  says,  '  accepts  the  obligation  to  give  proof  of  her 
assertions,  and  she  declares  that  Scripture  is  the  source 
whence  she  draws  her  proofs'  (page  127),  and  she  accepts 
also  the  obligation  of  having  the  validity  of  her  proofs 
tested  and  judged  by  the  '  individual  Christian.'  The 
individual,  therefore,  teaches  the  Church  instead  of  the 
Church  teaching  him  ;  he  corrects  her  errors,  he  is  the 
supreme  judge  in  controversies  of  faith,  and  so  unnecessary, 
so  useless  is  the  Church  in  Dr.  Salmon's  tlieory,  that  even 
the  parallel  with  the  town-clock  is  complimentary  to  her. 
Such,  then,  is  the  Church  according  to  Dr.  Salmon's 
theology. 

Now,  what  is  his  estimate  of  the  Bible  ?  What  is  its 
place  and  its  value  in  his  teaching?  According  to  the  6th 
and  '20th  Articles  combined  the  Scriptures  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  the  Church  is  limited,  both 
for  doctrine  and  proof,  to  the  Scripture.  '  The  Church  to 
teach,  the  Bible  to  prove,'  is  Dr.  Salmon's  own  favourite 
formula.  Now,  since  the  Church  must  take  her  teaching 
and  her  proofs  from  the  Bible,  and  from  it  alone,  and  since 
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according  to  Dr.  Salmon  the  '  individual  Christian  '  is  the 
supreme  judge  of  proof,  and  consequently  of  the  doctrine  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  it  follows  that  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only,  and  that  too  interpreted  by  each  '  individual 
Christian  '  for  himself,  is  the  sum  total  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
theology  :  his  rule  of  faith.    And  the  sura  of  his  teaching  is, 
that  if  his  young  controversialists  go  out  equipped  with  this, 
the  fortress  of  Roman  Infallibility  in  Ireland  must  surrender 
soon.    He  notices   some  difficulties  raised   by  Catholics 
against  his  rule,  such  as  the  want  of  Bibles  in  the  early 
Church,  the  difficulty  of  circulating  them  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  number  of  person  unable  to  read  or  to 
understand  the  Bible;  but  he  maintains  that  these  difficulties 
do  not  affect  the  Protestant  position  by  any  means,  because 
God  has  anticipated  them  by  the  institution  of  His  Church 
as   a  Teacher;    and    because,   moreover,    'We   do  not 
imagine,'  be  says,  'that  God  meant  each  man  to  learn  his 
religion  from  the  Bible  without  getting  help  from  anybody 
else  '  (page  113).    Now  here  is  a  complete  abandonment  of 
the  Doctor's  position.    By  his  very  striking  and  appropriate 
parallel  with  the  town-clock,  he  has  disposed  of  the  Church 
as  an  authority,  and  in  maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
'  individual  Christian  '  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Church,  and 
to  verify  for  himself  her  proofs  and  her  teaching,  he  has 
completely  shut  out  every  other  '  individual  Christian  '  from 
any  right  of  interfering  in  the  process  of  verification.    If  it 
be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  individual,  as  Dr.  Salmon,  says 
it  is,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
which  comprises  a  multitude  of  individuals,  it  miist  be  still 
more  his  right  and  his  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any 
individual  of  the  multitude,  who  mav  undertake  to  enlighten 
him.    And  if  it  be  his  duty,  as  it  clearly  is,  to  verify  the 
teaching  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  then  he 
no  more  needs  the  individual  than  he  needs  the  Church. 
And  thus  Dr.  Salmon  is  brought  back  to  his  own  theory, 
stripped  of  all  its  adjuncts — the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only, 
and  that,  too,  interpreted  by  each  one  for  himself. 

Dr.  Salmon  Isas  a  special  lecture  on  the  Bule  of  Faith, 
and  after  some  preliminary  remarks  irrelevant  to  the  subject, 
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he  says  :  '  However,  I  have  thought  it  the  simplest  plan  to 
avoid  all  cavil  as  to  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "  rule  ot  faith,"  and 
merely  to  state  the  question,  of  fact  we  have  got  to  deter- 
mine :  Is  there  besides  the  Scripture  any  trustworthy  source 
of  information  as  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  ?  '  (page  140).  This  innocent  man  is  so  anxious 
'  to  avoid  all  cavil,'  and  to  be  brief  and  plain  ;  and  hence  he 
begins  by  laying  it  down  as  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Scripture  is  an  authority.  Besides  his  desire  '  to  avoid 
cavil,'  perhaps  he  may  be  anxious  also  to  avoid  the  awkward 
question  :  How  does  he  know  what  Scripture  is,  and  what  on 
his  principles  is  the  character  of  its  authority?  For  him, 
however,  there  is  no  evading  these  questions,  though  his 
anxiety  to  evade  them  is  quite  intelligible.  .And,  moreover, 
he  has  nob  stated  at  all  'the  question  of  fact  we  have  got  to 
determine,'  for  we  need  an  interpreter  of  Tradition  quite  as 
nnicli  as  of  Scripture,  and  hence  the  real  vital  question  of 
fact  is  :  Is  there  any  divinely-appointed  guide  to  tell  us  with 
a  certainty  siifficient  for  faith  what  Scripture  and  Tradition 
contain  ?  That  guide,  according  to  Dr.  Salmon,  is  the 
Bible  alone,  interpreted  by  each  individual  for  himself.  This 
13  the  sum  of  his  theology.  '  The  Church  to  teach,  the  Bible 
to  prove,'  and  the  individual  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  validity 
of  the  proofs;  that  is,  the  individual  is  to  see  for  hnnself 
whether  the  Church's  teaching  is  really  contained  in  the 
Bible  to  which  she  appeals.  The  individual,  therefore,  is 
supreme,  and  this  is  the  fatal  crux  for  the  town-clock 
Church.  And  here  again  Dr.  Salmon  seems  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Protestant  divines 
of  high  standing  emphatically  and  explicitly  reject  and 
condemn  his  teaching,  Mr.  Palmer,  already  quoted,  says  of 
It  :— 

Tlie  divisions  of  modeni  so.its  alford  a  strong  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  univer^ial  Church  : 
for  surely  it  ia  impossible  that  Christ  could  have  designed  His 
disciples  to  break  into  a  hundred  different  scots,  contending  with 
each  other  ou  every  doctrine  of  reUgion.  It  is  impossible,  I  say, 
that  this  system  of  endless  division  can  be  Christian.  It  cannot 
but  be  the  result  of  some  deep-rooted,  some  universal  error,  some 
radically  false  principle  which  is  common  to  ail  these  sects.  And 
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what  principle  do  they  hold  in  common  except  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  oppose  his  judgment  to  that  of  all  the  Church.  This 
principle,  then,  must  be  utterly  false  and  unfounded. ' 

The  whole  body  of  High  Church  theologians  reject 
Dr.  Salmon's  teaching,  and  to  the  Ritualists  it  is  simply  an 
abomination.  There  is  another  school  of  Protestant  divines, 
numerous  and  aggressive,  who  agree  with  Dr.  Salmon  in 
rejecting  the  infallibility  of  every  Church,  but  who.  with 
characteristic  modesty,  claim  what  is  tantamount  to  personal 
infallibility  for  each  of  themselves.  They  hold  that  when 
they  come  in  sincerity  to  search  the  Scripture,  and  when  they 
pray  for  light  and  guidance,  they  are  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  search  for  truth,  and  are  enabled  infallibly  to 
find  it.  Indeed  Dr.  Salmon  himself  seem  to  lean  towards 
this  view,  for  he  speaks  of  texts  of  Scripture  (though  he 
does  not  quote  them)  '  which  give  us,*  he  says,  '  reason  to 
believe  that  he  who  studies  it  in  prayer,  for  the  Holy  Spirit's 
guidance,  will  find  in  its  pages  all  things  necessary  for  his 
salvation'  (page  132).  In  this  view  each  one  is  his  own  Pope. 
Dean  Farrar  says  :  '  The  Bible  is  amply  sufficient  for  our 
instruction  in  all  those  truths  which  are  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. .  .  .  The  lessons  contained  in  Scripture,  with  the 
co-ordinate  help  of  the  Spirit  by  whom  its  writers  were 
moved  to  aid  us  in  this  discrimination,  are  an  infallible  guide 
to  us  in  things  necessary.'  ^ 

That  all  these  conflicting  views  on  so  vital  a 
matter  are  freely  maintained  by  Protestant  divines,  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  their 
Church.  And  Dr.  Salmon,  if  he  knew  them,  should  have 
set  them  before  his  young  controversialists  that  they  may 
the  better  appreciate  the  privileges  of  Protestantism,  and 
feel  comforted  by  the  conviction  that  in  attacking  Catholic 
doctrines  they  were  not  to  be  encumbered  by  any  definite 
convictions  of  their  own.  Now,  all  those  whose  views  have 
been  quoted  subscribe  to  the  Article  which  declares  that '  the 
Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,'  and  they 
show  their  respect  foi  that  authority  by  sitting  in  judgment 


1  Church,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85.         ^  The  Bible  :  its  Meminf;  and  Supremacy,  p.  13, 
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on  the  Church,  and  declining  to  accept  her  teaching  till 
they  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to  its  Scriptural 
character.  The  Low  Church  Protestant  claims  the  right 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Church  and  Bible  both  ;  the  High 
Churchman  sits  in  judgment  on  Church  and  Bible,  Fathers 
and  Councils.  Either  claim  is  a  rather  liberal  assumption 
of  authority,  especially  having  regard  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  claim  is  made.  The  votaries  of  private  judgment, 
who  claim  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  search 
for  truth,  stand,  if  their  claim  be  well  founded,  ou  much 
higher  ground- 
But  then  one's  confidence  in  their  claim  is  rudely 
shattered  by  the  notorious  fact  that  under  the  alleged 
guidance  they  arrive  at  contradictory  conclusions  on  the 
most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Catholic  Church 
claims  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her  teaching,  and 
it  is  at  least  a  circumstance  in  her  favour  that  she  has 
never  contradicted  herself — never  yet  unsaid  anything 
she  once  taught ;  but  the  Protestants  who  claim  the 
same  guidance  are  eternally  contradicting  one  another, 
changing  their  creeds  almost  as  often  as  they  change  their 
clothes.  Dr.  Salmon,  too,  accepts  the  20th  Article,  but  from 
his  own  words  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
Church  is  not  high  in  his  estimation.  As  already  stated,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  and  that,  too,  interpreted  by  each 
one  for  himself,  is  Dr.  Salmon's  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith.  Now,  it  must  be  that  he  feels  this  rule  itself  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Scripture,  when  he  appeals  to  Tradition  to 
prove  it.  Let  us  test  the  value  of  his  proof.  '  There  is,' 
he  says,  '  a  clear  and  full  Tradition  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  are  a  full  and  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and  that  what 
is  outside  of  them  need  not  be  regarded.  To  go  into  details 
of  the  proof  would  scarcely  be  suitable  to  a  viva  voce  lecture 
...  I  will,  therefore,  refer  you  to  the  second  part  of  Taylor's 
Dissuasive,'  etc.  (page  143).  Now,  thus  to  evade  the  proof 
of  a  statement  so  much  disputed,  so  vehemently  denied,  is 
not  fair  to  his  young  controversialists  ;  it  leaves  a  serious 
defect  in  their  training.  But  even  though  Dr.  Salmon's 
assertion  were  as  true  as  it  is  untrue,  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
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position  remain  in  full  force.  Whether  the  Bible  contains 
the  whole  word  of  God,  or  only  part  of  it,  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  interpretation  remains.  How  can  an  ordinary 
Protestant,  or  even  an  extraordinary  one  like  Dr.  Salmon, 
find  in  that  Bible,  by  his  own  private  judgment,  and  with  a 
certainty  sufficient  for  faith,  the  full  body  of  doctrine  which 
he  is  bound  to  know  and  to  believe?  How  can  he  establish 
the  divine  authority,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ?  Is  he 
quite  certain  that  God  has  not  established  an  interpreter  of 
His  word  which  men  are  bound,  on  very  serious  penalties, 
to  hear  and  to  obey  V  All  these  difficulties,  and  many  more, 
remain  in  full  force,  whether  the  Scriptures  contain  all  or 
only  part  of  God's  revelation.  And  Dr.  Salmon  has  not 
met  them,  and  on  his  principle  he  cannot  meet  them. 
Instead  of  giving  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  Dr.  Salmon  says  : 

I  merely  give  you  as  a  sample,  the  following  from  St.  Basil : — 
'  Without  doubt  it  is  a  most  mauifest  fall  from  faith  and  a  most 
certain  sign  of  pride  to  introduce  anything  that  is  not  written  in 
the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  and  to  detract  from  Scripture,  or  to  add 
anything  to  the  faith  that  is  not  there,  is  most  manifestly  for- 
bidden by  the  Apostle,  saying :  Yet  he  had  a  man's  testament ; 
no  man  added  thereto.'    (Page  143.) 

He  gives,  later  on,  a  quotation  from  St.  Cyprian.  He 
quotes  these  two  fathers,  '  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
witness,'  to  show  that  there  is  a  clear  tradition  that  the 
Scriptures  are  a  full  and  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and  that  they 
contain  the  whole  word  of  God.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the 
fathers,  Dr.  Salmon  says  :  '  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of 
them  to  whose  opinion  on  all  points  we  should  like  to 
pledge  ourselves'  (page  121) ;  and  again:  'Not  one  of  the 
fathers  is  recognised  as  singly  a  trustworthy  guide ' 
(page  131);  and  again:  'Such  a  list  [of  fathers],  impos- 
ing as  it  may  appear  to  the  unlearned,  is  only  glanced  at  with 
contempt  by  one  who  understands  the  subject '  (page  102). 
Now,  when  Dr.  Salmon  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  the 
authority  of  fathers,  individually  and  collectively,  how  can 
he  rely  on  two  of  them  as  establishiirg  a  tradition  against 
Catholic  doctrine  ?  Surely,  if  he  feels  at  liberty  to  '  glance 
with  contempt '  at  a  whole  '  list '  of  fathers,  he  cannot  expect 
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us  to  bow  unhesitatingly  to  the  alleged  authority  of  two 
of  the  number.  And,  even  though  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyprian 
had  said  what  Dr.  Salmon  attributes  to  them,  his  rule 
of  faith  would  receive  no  strength  from  their  statements. 
For  there  is  still  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  full  profes- 
sion of  faith  out  of  Scripture,  even  though  it  were  a  full, 
complete  record  of  God's  Word.  The  vital  question  is  :  'Is 
there  a  divinely-commissioned  interpreter  of  God's  Word 
wherever  that  AVord  is  contained?'  and  the  quotations  from 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyprian  leave  the  question  untouched.  But 
the  saints  named  do  not  maintain  it  at  all ;  they  explicitly 
contradict  the  doctrine  attributed  to  them  by  Dr.  Salmon. 
St.  Basil  i:?  quoted  as  teaching  that  the  '  Scriptures  are  a 
full  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  .  .  .  and  that  what  is  outside 
of  them  need  not  be  regarded.'  Now,  compa  re  this  state- 
ment with  St.  Basil's  own  words.  In  his  book,  De  Spiritu 
Sancto,  c.  27,  he  says  : — 

Of  the  truths  and  ordinances  that  are  preached  in  the  Church, 
there  are  some  which  we  have  handed  down  to  us  in  written 
doctrine,  and  some  also  which  we  have  from  the  tradition  of  the 
Apostles  .  .  .  and  both  contribute  equally  to  piety,  neither  does 
anyone  contradict  these  [Traditions]  who  has  even  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  Church's  claims. 

The  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent  accepting  Scripture 
and  Tradition  with  equal  veneration  (pari  pietatis  ajfectu) 
is  almost  a  transcript  of  St.  Basil's  words  '  parem  vim 
habent  ad  pietatem.'  St.  Basil  then  gives  several  instances 
of  the  influence  of  Tradition  on  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  concludes  thus  :  '  The  day  would  fail  me 
if  I  were  to  recount  the  unwritten  mysteries  of  the  Church. 
T  pass  by  others.  The  very  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  from  what  written  documents 
have  we  it  ?  '  ' 

Again  in  chapter  29,  De  Spiritu  Sayicto,  in  answer  to  an 
objection  that  his  way  of  saying  the  Doxology  ('  cum  spiritu  ') 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  he  says  : — 

If  nothing  else  has  been  received  witliout  Scripture  authority, 
let  not  this  either  be  received,  but  if  we  have  already  received  many 
mysteries  without  Scripture  testimony,  let  us  receive  this  also 
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with  the  rest.  For  I  hold  it  an  apostohc  precept  to  hold  to  unwritten 
traditions.  .  .  .  If  I  should  stand  before  a  tribunal  bereft  of 
proof  from  the  written  law,  and  if  I  should  produce  before  you 
many  witnesses  of  any  innocence,  would  I  not  obtain  from  you  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  .  .  .  For  the  ancient  dogmas  are  to  be 
venerated,  since  from  their  antiquity,  their  grey  old  age,  they 
have  a  claim  to  veneration. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  St.  Basil  to  use  clearer  or 
stronger  language  than  this  in  repudiating  the  teaching 
attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Salmon.    St.  Basil  does  not  believe 
that  '  the  Scriptures  are  a  full  and  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and 
that  they  contain  all  God's  Word,'  for  he  asserts  that  we 
believe  mysteries  that  are  not  in  Scripture— that  have  come 
to  us  by  Tradition  ;  and  he  holds  that  Tradition  has  as  much 
influence  as  Scripture  in  guiding  us  in  God's  service — 
parem  vim  hahent  ad  pietatem.    And  he  pays  a  very  poor 
compliment  to  men  like  Dr.  Salmon  w^ho  deny  this  teach- 
ing ;  they  have  not,  he  says,  the  merest  knowledge  of  the 
Church's  claims.    But  then,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  text 
quoted  by  Dr.  Salmon  ?    This  is  to  be  said  of  it — that  he 
neither  quotes  it  fairly,  nor  translates  it  correctly.    It  is 
taken  from  St.  Basil's  letter,  or  sermon,  De  Vera  Fide,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  some  persons 
(probably  some  of  his  monks),  who  asked  him  for  a  plain 
statement  of  some  most  important  dostrines.    After  some 
hesitation  he  consents  to  give  a  plain  simple  statement  of 
what  he  found  in  Scripture.    He  tells  them  that  on  other 
occasions,  when  defending  the  faith  against  heretics,  he  has 
gone  outside  Scripture   for   arguments  as   the  occasion 
required.  'But  this  time,'  he  says,  'I  think  I  shall  be  acting 
more  in  accordance  with  your  express  wish,  and  with  my  own, 
if  I  do  in  simplicity  what  your  Christian  charity  has  imposed 
on  me,  and  say  what  I  myself  have  got  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.'    This  leads  on  to  the  passage  wh'ich  Dr.  Salmon 
has  so  cleverly  manipulated.    Again  St.  Basil  repeats  his 
resolution  to  confine  himself  to  Scripture,  and  he  gives  his 
reason  as  before  stated — that  he  is  giving  a  simple  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  believe.    He  then  gives  a  profession  of 
faith,  substantially  the  same  as  the  Nicene  Greed,  and  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  he  has  written  this  in  accordance 
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with  their  wish,  and  as  a  reply  also  to  some  calumnies 
that  embittered  the  closing  years  of  his  life.    Because  of 
his  kindness  and  charity  to   some  men  of  questionable 
orthodoxy,  he  himself  was  suspected  of  heresies  which  his 
soul  abhorred.    He  was  friendly  with  men  who  perverted 
the  Scriptures,  and  rejected  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  his  enemies  represented  him  as  sharing  in  the  errors  of 
his  friends,  and  hence  this  allusion  to  his  calumniators  with 
which  this  short  treatise  concludes.    Now,  bearing  in  mind 
that  St.  Basil  had  promised  to  confine  himself  to  Scripture 
in  this  treatise  De  Fide,  and  moreover  that  he  was  himself 
suspected  (unjustly)  of  want  of  respect  for  Scripture,  and 
for  vital  doctrines  contained  in  it,  we  can  easily  understand 
his  language  in  the  passage  to  which  Dr.  Salmon  refers. 
Dr.  Salmon's  translation  has  been  already  given  (page  414), 
and  as  it  is  given  within  inverted  commas,  he  puts  it 
forward  as  correct.    It  is  however  incorrect,  and  grossly 
misleading.    The  correct  translation  is  :  '  It  is  a  plain  fall 
from  the  faith,  and  a  clear  mark  of  pride,  either  to  set  aside 
what  is  written,  or  to  bring  in  what  is  not  written.  Since 
our  Lord  said  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  etc. ,  .  .  .  and 
since  the  Apostle  taking  an  example  from  human  things 
most  strictly  forbids  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  inspired 
Scriptures.'    In  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  the  thing 
condemned  is,  either  to  set  aside  what  is  written,  or  to 
introduce  what  is  not  written  ;  and  as  St.  Basil  wrote  good 
Greek,  it  is  significant  that  he  uses  for  '  bringing  in '  the 
word  l-n-aiTaytiv,  to  bring  in  upon  or  beside.    And  froui  the 
example  given  by  Liddell  and  Scott  it  is  clear  that  the  thmg 
brought  in  assumes  the  position,  the  character,  of  the  thing 
that  it  supersedes.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  a  fall 
from  faith,  either  to  reject  real  Scripture  or  to  introduce  as 
Scripture  something  that  is  not  Scripture.    And  St.  Basil 
makes  this  quite  clear  in  the  second  part  of  the  quotation, 
where  the  Apostle  is  quoted  as  forbidding  '  to  add  to  or 
take  from  the  Scripture.'    He  is  therefore  condemning  the 
perversion  or  corruption   of   Scripture  itself,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  his  proof  from  Galatians  iii.,  15   and  1(5, 
where  the  argument  depends  on  the  correctness  of  one 
yoii.  X.  2d 
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written  word — where  a  mere  change  from  singular  to  plural 
number  would  vitiate  the  argument  of  8t.  Paul.  Thus, 
then,  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation,  the  perversion  of 
Scripture  is  condemned  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  the  second  part  it  is  condemned  on  St.  Paul's  authority. 
But  Dr.  Salmon  has  recourse  to  his  usual  tactics  in  order  to 
find  an  argument  m  St.  Basil's  text  for  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Scripture.  He  omitted  some  of  what  St.  Basil  said,  and 
introduced  what  St.  Basil  did  not  say,  and  moreover  he 
omits  all  reference  to  the  context.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
quotation  he  omits  the  phrase  '  to  set  aside  the  things  that 
are  written,'  and  thus  conceals  the  contrast  between  rejecting 
and  introducing.  His  students  are  thus  unable  to  see  that 
both  the  rejection  and  the  introduction  referred  to  Scripture, 
and  they  are  told  that  the  thing  condemned  is  not  the 
introduction  of  spurious  Scripture  but  of  any  tradition. 

Again,  in  the  second  part  of  t»he  quotation  Dr.  Salmon 
says,  '  To  detract  from  Scripture,  or  to  add  anything  to  the 
faith  that  is  not  there,  is  most  manifestly  condemned,'  etc. 
Here  Dr.  Salmon  introduces  the  words,  '  or  to  add  anything 
to  the  faith  that  is  tiot  there.'  These  are  Dr.  Salmon's  own 
words  introduced  for  a  purpose.  They  are  not  St.  Basil's, 
and  they  have  no  foundation  in  his  text.  The  text  is  :  'To 
add  to  or  take  from  the  inspired  Scripture  is  forbidden,'  etc. 
There  is  no  question  of  '  faith,'  it  is  a  question  of  the  text 
itself  of  Scripture;  and  Dr.  Salmon  perverts  St.  Basil's 
text  in  order  to  bring  from  it  a  doctrine  which  the  saint 
most  emphatically  rejects  and  condemns.  St.  Basil  does 
not  say  that  Scripture  contains  all  God's  Word.  He  main- 
tains that  God's  Word  is  contained  in  Tradition  as  well  as 
in  Scripture,  and  that  both  have  an  equal  influence  on 
our  spiritual  lives.  We  take  our  faith  from  Scripture  and 
Tradition  alike,  says  St.  Basil  himself;  and,  therefore,  says 
Dr.  Salmon,  it  is,  according  to  St.  Basil,  '  a  manifest  fall 
from  faith  '  to  take  any  truths  of  our  faith  from  Tradition  at 
all  !  No  wonder  the  young  Trinity  men  are  profound  theo- 
logians !  But  Dr.  Salmon  finds  even  more  aid  from  St.  Basil. 
He  quotes  the  saint — and,  strange  to  say,  the  quotation 
this   time  is   substantially  correct — as   saying :    '  Those 
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who  are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  ought  to  test  the 
things  that  are  said  by  their  teachers,  to  receive  what 
agrees  with  Scripture,  and  reject  what  disagrees  '  (page  143). 
Certainly  those  who  are  so  instructed  should  follow 
St.  Basil's  advice.  For  what  have  they  superior  knowledge 
if  not  to  make  use  of  it?  But  what  are  those  to  do  who 
are  not  so  well  instructed  in  Scripture?  Wbat  provision 
does  Dr.  Salmon  make  for  these?  He  might  as  well  have 
appealed  to  the  Polar  Star  as  to  St.  Basil  for  evidence  of 
the  '  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only.'  So  much  for  his  '  Eastern 
witness.' 

And  now  let  us  see  what  his  '  Western  witness  '  does  for 
his  theory.  '  For  a  Western  witness,'  he  says,  '  I  cannot 
take  a  better  than  St.  Cyprian,  because  as  his  controversy 
was  witli  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  quotation  will  also  serve 
to  show  how  little  the  supremacy  or  infallibility  of  the 
Eoman  See  was  acknowledged  in  the  third  century ' 
(page  144).  How  far  the  alleged  action  of  St.  Cyprian  cfi 
be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  will 
be  considered  later  on,  but  it  is  only  one  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
peculiar  logical  acumen  that  can  see  in  it  an  argunaent 
against  Papal  Infallibility.  And  the  argument  is  this  :  In 
the  controversy  of  St.  Cyprian  with  Pope  Stephen,  the  Pope 
was  right,  and  St.  Cyprian  was  wrong.  Therefore  the  Pope 
is  fallible,  concludes  Dr.  Salmon  !  Dr.  Salmon  admits  the 
first  proposition.  How  then  can  he  hold  that  the  defence 
of  truo  doctrines  by  the  Pope  is  an  argument  against  his 
infallibility?  If  the  defence  of  true  doctrine  be  an  argu- 
ment of  the  fallibility  of  the  defender,  then  the  promulgation 
of  false  doctrine  must  be  an  argument  of  infallibility, 
and  Dr.  Salmon's  own  Church  will  be  one  of  the  most 
infallible  Churches  in  existence.  This  is  what  his  logic 
leads  biiu  to.  '  The  question  is  not  who  was  right  in  that 
particular  dispute,'  Dr.  Salmon  says,  '  but  what  were  the 
principles  on  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  then  argued  ' 
(page  74).  Dr.  Salmon  quotes  at  length  the  seventy-fourth 
of  St.  Cyprian's  letters  to  show  what  these  '  principles  ' 
were.  And  he  concludes  :  '  Plainly  St.  Cyprian  here  main- 
tains that  the  way  to  find  out  what  traditions  are  genuine 
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is  ...  to  search  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  trustworthy 
record  of  Apostolic  tradition'  (page  145).  Now,  no  Catholic 
theologian  is  much  concerned  to  defend  St.  Cyprian.  He 
was  a  very  able  man,  zealous,  austere,  and  holy,  but  if  the 
history  of  this  controversy  and  his  letters  be  genuine,  he 
was  clearly  very  obstinate  and  vehement  in  his  temper, 
and  he  used  very  uncharitable  language  of  his  opponents. 
On  the  main  question,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  discipline,  in  which  each  particular  Church  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  its  own  customs,  he  was  in  error, 
but  he   nobly   redeemed   his  conduct   by  his  martyrdom. 
Dr.  Salmon's  quotation  from  St.  Cyprian's  letter  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  but  even  as  he  gives  it,  it  excludes  his 
inference.    The  quotation  shows  that  St.  Cyprian  condemned 
the  tradition  alleged  by  Pope  Stephen,  not  alone  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  on  the 
additional  ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  Scripture — con- 
demned by  Scripture — and  he  argues  at  considerable  length 
to  justify  this  assertion.    St.  Cyprian  then,  instead  of  main- 
taining the  views  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Salmon,  states 
that  if  the  tradition  alleged  by  the  Pope  were  contained  in 
Scripture,  he  would  of  course  accept ;  but  since  he  finds 
that  it  is  not  only  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  condemned  and  reprobated  in  Scripture, 
therefore  he  rejects  and  condemns  it.    To  reject  a  doctrine 
which  Scripture  condemns  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
rejecting  it  because  of  the  silence  of  Scripture.    The  former 
is  what  St.  Cyprian  does,  and  hence  it  is,  that  his  action 
affords  no  support  to  Dr.  Salmon's  theory  of  the  all  sufficiency 
of  Scripture.  And  thus  his  Western  witness  like  his  Eastern 
witness  is  a  failure.    But  before  Dr.  Salmon  set  his  con- 
clusions from  this  controversy  before  his  students,  he  should 
have  informed  them  that  a  great  many  learned  men  have 
regarded   this   whole  controversy   as   spurious,  and  the 
documents  bearing  on  it  as  simple  forgeries,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  view  are  by  no  means  trivial.    No  matter  what  the 
Doctor's  personal   opinion  may  be  on   the  controversy, 
it  is  not  fair  to  his  students  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  what 
learned  men  have  said  on  the  very  subject  on  which  he 
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was  lecturing.  The  quotations  from  the  other  fathers — 
St.  Jerome  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Athanasius — ^have  been 
already  discussed.  The}'  are  misquotations  every  one  of  them. 
Instead  of  studyin^r  the  authorities  he  quoted,  he  consulted 
Taylor's  Dissuasive,  and  advised  his  students  to  do  in  like 
manner.  This  system  did  well  as  long  as  Dr.  Salmon  was 
lecturing  his  sympathetic  audience  ;  but  when  he  took  the 
public  into  his  confidence  by  the  publication  of  his  lectures, 
he  showed  great  imprudence,  aud  he  must  take  the  penalty. 
There  is  no  relying  on  his  quotations,  and  his  controversial 
tactics  are  the  worst  of  the  bad.  At  all  events,  should  he 
again  take  to  lecturing  on  theology,  his  students  should 
exact  from  him  a  solemn  and  rigorous  pledge  on  no  account 
to  rely  on  Taylor's  Dissuasive, 

And  now,  even  though  the  fathers,  quoted  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
had  held  what  he  erroneously  attributes  to  them,  the 
difficulties  of  his  rule  of  faith  remain — whether  the  Word 
of  (jrod  be  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Bible,  the  vital  question 
is  what  does  tliat  Word  mean.  It  cannot  be  a  reliable  rule 
unless  we  have  its  real  meaning — the  meaning  intended  by 
God  Himself.  How  is  Dr.  Salmon  to  determine  that? 
And  for  him  there  is  a  '  previous  question'  to  be  settled. 
As  the  Bible  is  his  sole  authority  he  has  first  to  show  that 
it  is  an  authority  at  all.  How  does  lie,  on  his  principles, 
show  that  it  is  the  Word  of  Goc],  divinely  inspired?  He 
is  not  pleased  witli  us  Catholics  for  putting  this 
awkward  question,  and  for  having  done  so  he  charges  us 
with  denying  the  authority  of  Scripture  ourselves.  '  I 
own,'  he  says,  '  it  is  with  a  very  bad  grace  they  here 
assume  the  attitude  of  unbelievers '  (page  83).  But 
the  Doctor  must  recollect  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  denying  a  doctrine  and  not  permitting  him 
to  take  it  for  granted.  Then  how  does  he  prove  it? 
Dr.  Salmon  has  one  class  of  proof  for  all  such  doctrines  : 
'  That  .Jesus  Christ  lived  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago ; 
that  he  died,  rose  again,  and  taught  such  and  such  doctrines, 
are  things  proved  by  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  that  by 
which  we  know  that  Augustus  was  Emperor  of  Eome,  and 
that  there  is  such  a  country  as  China  '  (page  63).    Now,  we 
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know  '  that  Augustus  was  Emperor  of  Kome,'  etc.,  on  humau 
testimony,  and  sach  testimony  necessarily  resolves  itself 
ultimately  into  that  of  eye-witnesses.  We  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Augustus  because  we  can  trace  back  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  existence  until  we  reach  reliable  witnesses  who 
saw  him,  and  who  stated  that  they  saw  him,  and  we  find  the 
chain  of  evidence  sound  all  along  the  line.  Here  is  a  sensible, 
external  fact  coming  directly  under  the  cognizance  of  eye- 
witnesses. Inspiration  is  a  very  different  kind  of  fact.  It  is 
internal  and  supernaitural,  known  only  to  God,  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  inspired  person.  Dr.  Salmon's  historical  proof, 
then,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  reach  up  in  an  unbroken 
chain  either  to  God  Himself,  directly  or  indirectly  informing 
him,  or  to  the  inspired  writer  testifying  to  the  fact  of 
Inspiration.  Mow  this  testmiony  is  not  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  the  writers  do  not  tell  us  that  they  were  inspired- 
Tbe  texts  usually  quoted  by  Protestants  fall  altogether 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case;  and  the  text  of 
11.  Tim.  iii.  IG,  hitherto  quoted  as  conclusive,  is  now 
abandoned  in  the  Eevised  New  Testament,  and  by  all 
Protestant  Biblical  scholars  of  any  authority.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  complete  his  historical  proof  of  Inspiration, 
])r.  Salmon  must  go  outside  the  Bible.  But  to  go  outside 
the  Bible  is  to  abandon  his  own  principles,  and  to  appeal  to 
Tradition,  and  thus  to  surrender  himself  to  a  guide  which 
may  lead  him  astray,  unless  there  be  a  competent  reliable 
authority  to  distinguish  true  from  false  Traditions.  The 
early  fathers  held  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  Dr. 
Salmon  himself  maintains,  but  where  did  they  get  that 
doctrine  ?  Not  in  the  Bible,  for  it  was  not  there.  It  must 
have  come  down  to  them  then  by  Tradition  from  the 
Apostles,  and  they  accepted  Tradition  as  a  reliable  source  or 
channel  of  doctrine.  But  then  the  fathers  were  Catholics, 
and  Dr.  Salmon  is  too  good  a  Protestant  to  follow  their 
example.  That  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God  is 
with  him  a  fundamental  article,  if  any  article  be  such  ;  and 
he  cannot  accept  such  an  article  unless  it  be  contained  in 
Scripture,  and  unless,  moreover,  he  can  satisfy  himself  that 
it  is  contained  there.    It  is  not  contained  in  Scripture  nor 
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provable  from  it  alone.     And,  therefore,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples he  is  bound  to  abandon  that  doctrine.     But  if  he  be 
determined  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  since  the  Bible  fails 
him  at  the  critical  point,  he  has  no  alternative  but  one, 
which  presupposes  Tradition  as  a  reliable  chamiel  of  doctrine, 
and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  as  a  guardian  and  inter- 
preter of  Tradition  ;  and  both  truths  Dr.  Salmon  vehemently 
denies.    If  he  adheres  to  his  rule,  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  he  must  abandon  the  Inspiration  ;  if  he  desires  to 
maintain  Inspiration,  he  must  abandon  his  rule.  Wbat, 
then,  is  he  to  do?    How  is  he  to  get  out  of  his  difficulty  ? 
Only  by  abandoning  the  principle  that  has  led  him  into  it. 
He  can  never  get  out  of  it  as  long  as  he  remains  a  Protes- 
tant. In  one  of  his  heroic  moments,  when  there  was  no  one 
to  question   or  to  contradict  him,  Dr.   SalmoQ  said :   '  I 
think  it  much  better,  then,  instead  of  running  away  from  the 
ghost  of  Tradition  which  Roman  Catholic  controversialists 
dress  up  to  frighten  us  with,  to  walk  up  to  ic  and  pull  it  to 
pieces  when  it  is  found  to  be  a  mere  bogey  '  (page  183).  Very 
good  and  very  brave,  too !    Now  is  the  Doctor's  time  to 
immortalize  himself,  but  it  may  be  prudent  for  him  to 
reflect  that  if  he  succeed  the  fate  of  Samson  awaits  him — 
he  himself  and  his  whole  theological  system  will  be  buried 
in  the  ruins. 

But  Dr.  Salmon  has  to  meet  a  difficulty,  perhaps  even 
more  perplexmg  than  the  fact  of  Inspiration,  that  is — how 
far  Inspiration  extends.  And  this  question  is  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  him.  As  long  as  the 
Bible  was  regarded  as  inspired  throughout,  and  thus  outside 
the  range  of  criticism,  Dr.  Salmon's  difficulty  was  limited 
to  its  interpretation.  But  he  has  now,  first  of  all,  to  deter- 
mine what  precisely  he  is  to  interpret,  for  Protestants 
generally  have,  at  the  bidding  of  the  'higher  criticism,' 
abandoned  their  old  theory  of  Plenary  Inspiration.  All 
parties,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Salmon's  Church, 
admit  now — proclaim,  in  fact — that  in  the  Bible,  side  by 
side  with  God's  AVord,  there  is  much  also  that  is  not  His 
Word.  Professor  Stewart,  writing  on  Inspiration  in  Hasting's 
Bible  Dictionary,  after  a  review  of  the  various  theories  on 
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the  subject,  coDcludes,  'that  the  determination  of  its  nature, 
degrees,  and  limits  must  be  the  result  of  an  induction  from 
all  the  available  facts.'  And  certainly  the  process  of  criticism 
of  'the  available  facts'  has  gone  on  almost  vyith  a  vengeance. 
Let  anyone  glance  even  at  the  catalogue  of  the  *  Foreign 
Theological  Library'  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
shall  see  at  once  the  process  of  dilution  that  is  going  on  in 
what  is  called  Protestant  theology.  And  there  is  no  need  of 
importing  from  Germany  startling  theories  on  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Scripture.  We  have  them  at  home.  A  key-note 
is  supplied  by  Dr.  Percevall,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  his 
introduction  to  a  volume  of  essays  by  various  Protestant 
divines,  and  called  Cluirch  and  Faith.  At  page  viii.,  '  Their 
desire  is,'  he  says,  '  to  set  forth  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  history  and  principles  of  our  Church,  as  they  have  come 
to  be  read,  and  must  in  future  be  read,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knov^Iedge,  and  by  those  methods  of  dispassionate  study 
which  are  now  accepted  as  the  only  sure  and  safe  guides, 
whether  in  history  or  in  theology,  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
learning.'  Canon  Gore,  in  Lux  3Iundi,  writes  on  Inspira- 
tion from  a  somewhat  High  Church  standpoint ;  but  he  is 
just  as  liberal  as  Low  Church  writers,  and  more  illogical 
than  they  are.  Dean  Farra.r,  in  his  Bible:  its  Meaning  and 
Siipremacy,  gives  a  definition  of  Inspiration  not  remarkably 
lucid.  He  says:  'It  is  an  indetermioa.te  symbol  used  by 
different  men  in  different  senses  which  none  of  them  will 
define '  (page  117).  But  the  definition  is  not  of  much 
importance  in  the  Dean's  theology,  for  he  says,  '  the  Bible, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  Word  of  God,  because 
it  contains  words  and  messages  of  God  to  the  human  soul ; 
but  it  is  not  in  its  whole  extent  and  throughout  identical 
wi<.h  the  Word  of  God  '  (page  131),  '  And  though  a  stricter 
theory  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  looser  rhetoric  of  the 
fathers  ...  it  is  in  fact — an  error  of  yesterday ' !  And  he 
quotes,  with  approbation,  Mr.  Kuskin  as  saying :  '  It  is  a 
grave  heresy  (or  wilful  source  of  division)  to  call  any  book, 
or  collection  of  books,  the  Word  of  God.'  And  Dean  Farrar 
maintains  that  his  theory  of  Inspiration  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  certainly  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican 
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Church  in  the  Gth  Article,  and  that  it  is  the  only  theory 
that  can  save  the  Bible  from  utter  rejection.  Now,  if  only 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  God's  Word,  before  Dr.  Salmon 
can  take  his  faith  from  them  he  must  first  discover  them  ; 
he  must  sort  them,  and  separate  the  portions  that  are  God's 
Word  from  those  that  are  not.  And  how  is  he  to  do  this? 
Mr.  Mallock  in  a  criticism  on  Dean  Farrar,  puts  this  matter 
amusingly  but  most  accurately  thus  : — 

The  Dt-au  of  Canterbury,  we  shall  suppose,  desu-es  to  find  five 
respectable  persons  to  fill  the  post  of  vergers  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  He  is  unable  personally  to  search  for  such  moral 
paragons  himself ;  but  a  friend  of  his  knows  of  five  for  whose 
character  he  can  vouch  absolutely,  and  he  engages  to  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Dean.  He  writes  them  on  slips  of 
paper  and  puts  them  into  a  bag,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
into  the  same  bag  he  puts  also  the  names  and  addresses  of  twenty 
others  who  are  drunkards,  mole-catchers,  dog-stealers,  burglars, 
— anything  that  is  least  eligible — and  he  sends  them  to  the  Dean 
all  shaken  up  together.  What  would  the  Dean  reply  to  a  mes- 
senger who  would  bring  him  the  bag  and  say  :  '  This  bag  contains 
{conq>lectiti(i)  an  infallible  revelation  of  the  names  and  addresses 
you  require '? '  He  would  say,  and  probaljly  with  a  touch  of 
excusable  anger  :  '  The  contents  of  your  infallible  bag  tell  me 
nothing  at  all,  unless  together  with  this  I  have  somebody  who  will 
infalliiily  sort  them  and  pick  out  the  names  and  addresses  which 
reveal  to  me  what  I  waut  to  know,  from  the  names  and  addresses 
which  would  mislead  me  and  make  a  fool  of  me.'  And  with  regard 
to  the  Bible  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  case  is  precisely  similar.  Its 
inspired  and  infallible  ])ortions  can  convey  to  us  no  instruction  till 
some  autliority  altogether  outside  the  Bible  is  able  to  tell  us  which 
these  infiiliible  portions  are.^ 

This  expresses  very  accurately  the  preliminary  difficulty 
Dr.  Salmon  has  to  meet  before  he  can  avail  of  his  rule,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bihle  only.  Now,  the  Bible  and  Bible  only 
sounds  well  as  a  formula,  a  profession.  It  is  one,  and  ought 
to  lead  to  unity  and  harmony  in  faith.  ]3ut  instead  of  being 
a  guarantee  of  harmony,  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  an 
apple  of  discord,  for  each  one  interprets  for  himself  and  so 
the  Bible  becomes  Babel.  And  no  wonder.  Dr.  Salmon 
himself  auinits  that  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  natural  to  us 
all  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  the  previous  instruction 
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we  received  in  our  youth.  How  else  is  it  that  the  members 
of  so  many  different  sects,  each  find  in  the  Bible  what  they 
have  been  trained  to  expect  to  find  there  ?  Now,  if  this  be 
true,  if  men  come  to  read  the  Bible  with  their  beliefs  already 
formed,  how  can  Dr.  Salmon  say  that  they  get  their  faith 
from  it?  They  read  it  in  the  light  of  their  own  prejudices. 
But  whatever  view  they  bring  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  it 
is  perfectly  notorious  that  they  carry  away  from  it  contra- 
dictory creeds.  One  Protestant  finds  in  the  Bible  the 
doctrine  of  Priesthood,  and  Keal  Presence  ;  another  finds 
in  it  that  these  doctrines  are  blasphemous  ;  one  Protestant 
fiuds  in  it  the  Visible  Church  with  the  Infallibility  of  the 
'  Church  Universal '  ;  another  finds  in  it  a  Church  with 
some  teaching  authority,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  is 
to  be  determined  by  each  individual  member  ;  other  equally 
orthodox  Protestants  find  in  it  the  invisible  Church,  which 
is  another  name  for  no  Church  at  all ;  one  finds  in  it  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith,  another  Absolute  Election  ;  one  Protestant 
finds  in  the  Bible  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration— 
the  new  birth  ;  another  finds  this  doctrine  condemned  and  yet 
others  find  it  left  an  open  question.  And  Dr.  Salmon's 
'  Church  of  Ireland,'  with  what  Mr.  Mallock  calls  an  'ingenious 
Catholicity,'  adopts  all  these  views  on  this  important  subject. 
In  the  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Irish  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
after  the  Disestablishment,  in  paragraph  4,  reference  is  made 
to  different  views  as  to  the  formularies  regarding  Baptism, 
and  the  latitude  hitherto  allowed  in  their  interpretation  is 
sanctioned  for  the  future.  And  on  this  same  paragraph  we 
have  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  official  authentic  inter- 
pretation by  Dr.  Day,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  a 
booklet  called  Some  Things  to  be  Noted  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  At  page  15  he  gives  the  three  views  hitherto  held 
and  included  in  the  sanction  of  the  Preface  : — 

One  is  that  the  word  '  regeneration  '  here  made  use  of  does 
not  mean  any  change  of  nature  or  work  accomplished  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and  character  of  the  person,  but  only  a 
change  of  state  by  which  he  is  admitted  into  the  Church.  ...  A 
second  view  ....  is  that  regeneration  means  a  real  spiritual 

change  in  the  infant  who  is  baptized  The  third  view 

entertained  on  this  truly  important  subject  is  that  regeneration  is 
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indeed  a  new  life  imparted  to  the  soul,  but  one  which  will  surely 
show  itself  in  due  time  wherever  it  is  received,  that  as  Baptism 
is  the  Sn,orament  or  outward  visible  sign  of  this  blessing  .  .  .  . 
we  have  a  right  to  pray  that  the  blessing  may  at  the  same  time  be 
given  ....  bat  afterwards  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  blessing 
has  been  givon  or  not.    (Pages  15,  16.) 

This  last  view  is  not  very  transparent.  It  means  that 
though  the  new  life  may  not  be  given  with  the  Baptism  we 
shall  know  subsequently  whether  it  was,  or  was  not  given. 
The  three  views,  briefly,  and  stripped  of  Dr.  Day's  mystify- 
ing language,  are: — 1.  That  Baptism  confers  spiritual  life. 
■I.  That  though  the  rite  may  not  have  conferred  spiritual 
life,  time  and  circumstance  will  tell  whether  it  did  or  did 
not  confer  it.  3.  That  Baptism  does  not,  and  never  will  give 
spiritual  life.  It  is  a  mere  ceremony  of  incorporation.  Now, 
according  to  the  Preface  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
to  Dr.  Day's  official  explanation  of  it,  an  Irish  Churchman 
may  hoJd  either  of  these  views,  '  but,'  adds  Dr.  Day,  '  he 
has  no  right  to  say  concerning  any  of  these  three,  that  one 
who  holds  it  is  contradicting  the  teaching  of  our  Church' 
(page  IB).  Now,  if  one  who  holds  any  one  of  these  opinions 
is  not  contradicting  the  teaching  of  the  Church  then  the 
Church  must  hold  all  three,  a  theological  feat  which  fully 
warrants  the  individual  Churchman  in  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  her.  Dr.  Salmon's  town-clock  is  here  cast  into  the 
shade  complet^!l)^  for  it  only  tells  one  time,  which  may  be 
either  right  or  wrong.  But  here  his  Church  in  the  same 
breath  professes  three  doctrines  '  on  this  truly  important 
subject,'  two  of  which  must  be  wrong,  and  none  of  which 
may  bo  right  as  far  as  she  can  decide. 

Now,  when  such  are  the  fruits  which  learned  men,  the 
masters  in  Israel,  get  from  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only, 
what  a  lucid  rule  of  faith  it  must  be  to  the  uneducated 
masses  !  Dr.  Salmon  clearly  sees  the  difficulty,  and  he 
meets  it  thus  :  '  We  do  not  imagine  that  God  meant  each 
man  to  learn  his  religion  from  the  Bible  without  getting  help 
from  anybody  else.  We  freely  confess  that  we  need  not 
only  the  Bible  but  human  instruction  in  it '  (page  113). 
But  if  he  did  '  not  imagine  '  this  why  has  he  so  distinctly 
and  so  emphatically  stated  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  man 
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to  do  so'?  Three  pages  further  on  in  his  book  he  says  :  — 
'  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  to  receive 
with  deference  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  is  his  duty 
also  not  listlessly  to  acquiesce  in  her  statements  but  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  validity  of  her  proofs  '  (j)age  116). 
Surely  if  it  be  '  the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  '  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Church's  teaching,  its  harmony  with  or  its 
opposition  to  Scripture,  it  must  be  equally  his  duty  to  test, 
to  verify,  or  falsify,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  teaching  of  any 
individual  member  of  the  Church  who  may  undertake  to 
enlighten  him.  He  must  be  at  least  as  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  individual  as  on  the  body,  and  each  must 
be  equally  his  duty,  '  the  duty  of  each  individual  Christian  ' 
no  matter  how  uneducated. 

Dr.  Salmon  knows  the  history  of  the  Bible,  both  text 
and  translation,  and;  therefore,  knows  well  what  the  Bible, 
as  a  rule  of  faith,  would  have  meant  in  past  time  ;  but 
the  ordinary  Protestant  who  takes  his  theology  from  the 
Doctor  has  little  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  that  rule. 
In  those  days  of  steam-press  printing  and  steel-plate  stereo 
type,  we  forget  that  our  forefathers  had  to  contend  unaided 
against  difficulties  v/hich  science  has  removed  from  our  path. 
We  have  not  to  go  far  back  to  reach  a  time  when  there  was  no 
printing,  arid  when,  therefore,  a  Bible,  or  any  other  book, 
could  be  produced  only  by  the  slow  process  of  transcription, 
at  enormous  labour  and  enormous  cost.  And  the  writing, 
too,  had  to  be  done  on  rough  pieces  of  papyrus,  or  on  skins 
of  vellum  or  parchment ;  and  thus  it  will  be  found  that  our 
present  handsome  pocket  Bible  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 
representative  of  a  gigantic  pile  of  parchment  which  could 
be  carried  about  only  by  one  as  strong  as  Samson,  and  could 
be  written  only  by  one  as  patient  as  Job.  The  Bible  is  a 
collection  of  sacred  books  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  different  writers,  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
appeared  at  times  varying  between  the  tenth  year  after 
our  Lord's  Ascension  and  the  year  preceding  the  death 
of  St.  John.  Up  to  that  time  a  Bible,  in  our  sense,  was 
impossible,  and  yet  at  that  time  quite  as  much  as  now  man's 
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salvation  depended  on  belief  in  God's  revelation.  The 
mission  of  the  Apostles  was  one  of  teachinof,  not  one  of 
writing,  and  their  written  instructions  were  occasional  and 
fragmentary ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
would  take  some  considerable  time  to  have  the  authority  of 
such  writings  universally  recognized.  When,  for  instance, 
St.  Paul  addressed  his  letter  to  the  Komans,  they  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  its  genuineness  before  they  would  accept  it  as 
authoritative.  And  this  fact  being  established  at  Rome,  it 
could  not  for  some  time  be  equally  well  known  at  (Alexandria, 
Athens,  Ephesus,  or  Jerusalem.  Thus,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
gradual ;  it  required  time.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
sacred  books,  as  known  to  us,  were  generally  known  to 
Christians  about  a.d.  200.  Up  to  that  there  was  no  one 
book  to  represent  the  Bible  of  the  present  day.  But  the 
formation  of  the  canon  was  still  retarded  by  the  persecutions 
which  the  early  Christians  had  to  endure,  and  also  by  the 
spread  of  apochryphal  writings  ;  and  until  the  canon  was 
settled  the  Bible  could  not  be  a  reliable  guide  in  religious 
matters.  There  is  evidence  that  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as 
we  have  it,  was  universally  acknowledged  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
not  a  line  in  the  handwriting  of  the  inspired  writers  was 
then  known  to  exist.  The  originals  were  lost,  and  so  the 
Bible  was,  at  best,  a  copy,  or  perhaps  a  copy  of  a  copy.  Each 
copy  was  written  by  hand  and  in  large  capital  letters. 
There  was  no  punctuation,  no  means  of  distinguishing  one 
word  or  sentence  from  another,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  we 
can  fancy  what  a  huge  perplexing  volume  the  complete  Bible 
of  these  early  times  must  have  been.  The  old  Itala  version 
came  into  use  early,  but  errors  in  transcription  became  so 
numerous  that  St.  Jerome  was  requested  by  Pope  Damascus 
to  correct  it.  Hence  arose  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate.  Other 
versions,  too,  of  parts  of  Scripture,  arose,  and  all  were  copied 
and  multiplied  with  great  zeal  and  lal)our,  and  with  great  cost 
also.  And  with  the  rise  and  spread  of  Monasticism  a  fresh 
impetus  was  given  to  the  transcription  and  circulation  of  the 
Scripture,  but  errors  of  transcription  were  also  multiplied. 
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The  invention  of  printing,  of  course,  facilitated  very 
much  the  circulation  of  the  Scripture.  The  eagerness  with 
vyhich  copies  were  sought  was  a  temptation  to  mercenary 
speculators,  and  hence  we  find  issuing  from  the  press  editions 
carelessly  prepared  by  incompetent  persons.  The  evil  was 
much  magnified  when  Luther  proclaimed  to  all,  ignorant 
and  educated,  that  the  Bible  was  the  one  passport  to  Heaven. 
And  hence  it  was  that  the  Church,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  an  evil  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  which  confronted  Pope  Damascus  in  the  fourth 
century,  though  to  a  much  greater  degree — the  multiplication 
of  corrupted  Bibles.  To  meet  this  evil  the  Council  of  Trent 
adopted  St.  Jerome's  version,  and  steps  were  taken  to  issue 
a  corrected  version  of  it,  and  to  regulate  its  issue  in  the 
future.  This  is  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  Word  of  God,  precious  above  all  price,  but  like  all 
God's  gifts  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  His  will.  To  rely 
on  it  further  than  is  God's  will  and  ordinance  would  be  to 
abuse  it,  to  misapply  it,  and  would  be  quite  as  fatal  an  error 
as  its  summary  rejection. 

Now,  as  already  stated,  for  one  hundred  years  of 
our  era  the  Bible  was  not  yet  complete,  and  at  least 
two  himdred  years  had  passed  before  it  assumed  a  col- 
lected form  such  as  it  has  to-day,  and  during  all  these 
years  saints  lived  and  died,  and  martyrs  suffered,  and  souls 
made  their  way  to  Heaven  whose  eyes  nevt,  :nce  rested  on 
the  sacred  books.  To  these  holy  souls,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  the  Bible  could  not,  by  possibility,  have 
been  a  rule  a  faith.  Faith  they  had,  intense  and  ardent, 
but  they  did  not  get  it  from  a  book  which  they  never  saw.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  .sun  that  in  those  early 
centuries  the  Bible  could  not  fill,  was  not  designad  by  God 
to  fill,  the  place  which  certain  loud  talkers  claim  for  it  now. 
It  was  not  the  rule  of  faith.  And,  considering  its  forma- 
tion, its  character,  its  history,  as  already  glanced  at,  and 
judging  them  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  logic  and  common 
sense,  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain  that  '  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,'  never  was,  never  can  be,  and  was  never 
designed  by  God  to  be,  the  rule  of  faith.    Even  after  it  had 
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assumed  a  collected  form,  you  see  it  a  huge  mass  of  parch- 
ment or  papyrus,  written  in  large  uncial  letters,  sometimes 
carefully,  sometimes  very  carelessly.  As  you  glance  along  the 
lines  you  seldom  find  the  slightest  indication  of  where  a 
word  or  a  sentence  begins  or  ends.  The  whole  line  looks  like 
one  word.  If  Dr.  Salmon  had  set  before  his  students  a  few 
specimen  sheets  of  such  a  manuscript  there  would  be  little 
use  in  his  telling  them  that  the  Bible  was  the  rule  of  faith. 
They  would  have  before  their  eyes  the  argument  of  its 
impossibility. 

Now,  as  God  wishes  all  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  how  can  it  be  held  for  a  moment  that 
all  men,  or  one  in  ten  thousand,  could  anive  at  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  truths  of  faith  by  the  study  of  such  a  cumbrous 
and  perplexing  book.  To  make  one's  salvation  depend  on 
the  reading  and  understanding  of  such  a  book  would  be  a 
system  of  salvation  by  scholarship,  far  more  rigidly  exclusive 
than  that  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  abused.  And 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  a  few  persons  of  extraordinary 
learning,  and  of  still  more  extraordinary  patience,  could  deter- 
mine, with  some  degree  of  probability,  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  multitude  of  those 
who  are  poorly  educated,  and  the  still  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  not  educated  at  all  ?  Are  they  cut  off  from 
all  hope  for  not  using  what  is  to  them,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  an  impossible  rule  ?  But  even  a  greater  difficulty 
remains.  Our  Lord  gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  His  special 
predilection  for  the  poor,  and  He  gave  it  as  a  mark  of  His 
mission  that  '  the  Gospel  was  preached '  to  them.  But  if  at 
any  time  up  to  the  invention  of  printing  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  had  been  necessary  to  salvp,tion,  then  indeed  would  the 
poor  man  be  cut  off  from  all  hope.  Mr.  L.  A.  Buckingham, 
in  his  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages  (page  2),  shows  that  at 
the  present  day  a  Bible  got  up  on  the  old  system  would  cost 
i''2lH.  The  rule  of  faith  at  this  price  would  have  a  very 
limited  number  of  purchasers,  and  the  poor  would  be  out- 
side the  pale  of  salvation.  Our  Lord  said  that  it  was  easier 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  the  Bible 
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only  as  a  rule  of  faith  would  open  Heaven  to  the  rich  man, 
and  seal  its  gates  for  ever  against  the  poor.  It  will  avail 
nothing  to  say  that  Bibles  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  may  be  thus  designed  to  supersede  the  teaching  Church 
and  thus  become  a  rule  of  faith  as  soon  as  available.  Canon 
Gore,  in  fact,  is  bold  enough  to  say  so.  '  The  canon  of  which 
[Scripture]  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  living  authority 
of  Apostolic  teachers  as  the  iiltimate  Court  of  Christian 
Appeal.'  ^ 

Now,  Canon  Gore  holds  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Salmon 
'  the  Church  to  teach,  the  Bible  to  prove — -that  is  the  rule  of 
faith  '  (page  45)  ;  and  like  Dr.  Salmon  he  subscribed  to  the 
Article,  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  as  of  faith  that  is  not 
contained  in  Scripture.  And  how  can  it  be  shown  from  the 
Bible  that  a  rule  of  faith  which  worked  well  for  some  centuries 
was  then  superseded  by  a  rule  which  cannot  work  at  all. 
The  change  took  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  long  after  the 
Bible  was  written  ;  how  then  can  he  find  in  the  Bible  evidence 
of  the  change  ?  Canon  Gore's  theory  has  all  the  difficulties 
of  Dr.  Salmon's  with  the  addition  of  being  more  illogical. 
Canon  Gore  and  his  High  Church  friends  claim  the  universal, 
undivided  Church  as  the  infallible  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  but  as  they  have  suspended  that  Church  for  twelve 
hundred  years,  she  can  neither  tell  them  what  the  Bible 
means  now,  nor  what  she  thought  it  meant  so  long  ago. 
From  a  fallible  divided  Church  they  appeal  to  an  undivided 
and  infallible  Church,  but  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Visible  Church  before  the  appeal  comes  to  be  tried. 
Dr.  Salmon  and  Dean  Farrar  held  that  the  '  prayerful  man,' 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  find  for  himself  all 
the  saving  truths  in  the  Bible,  but  unfortunately  under  the 
alleged  guidance  they  find  in  the  Bible  most  contradictory 
creeds.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  likely  that  they  are 
deceived  as  to  the  spirit  that  guides  them,  than  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  deceives  them.  Dean  Farrar  says  that  the 
Bible  is  so  plain  that  '  even  fools  need  not  err  therein,'  and 
yet  there  are  almost  as  many  creeds  as  readers.    This  is 
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what  comes  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  a  rule  of 
faith. 

Canon  Gore  and  '  Father '  Puller,  who  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  an  imaginary  Church ;  Dr.  Hatch,  who 
believes  that  the  Church  is  '  as .  divine  as  the  solar  system  ;  ' 
Ur.  Salmon,  who  holds  that  the  Church  is  as  infallible  as 
a  town-clock,  and  Dean  Farrar,  who  dispenses  with  the 
Church  altogether,  since  'even  fools'  can  interpret  the  Bible 
for  themselves — all  these  are  equally  orthodox  Protestant 
dignitaries ;  and  all  alike  find  their  faith  in  the  Bible  only. 
No  wonder  that  even  the  Calvinist  Werenfels  said  of  a 
Bible  so  interpreted  : — 

Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerife  sua  dogmata  quisque 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua. 

Of  these  lines  Dean  Farrar  gives  an  excellent  translation, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  is  accurately  describing  his 
own  theological  position  : — 

flis  own  opinions  here  by  each  are  sought. 
And  here  to  each  his  own  opinions  taught. 

Dr.  Newman,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  and  writing  bitterly 
against  Catholics,  said  in  the  Via  Media,  lect.  6,  in  1837, 
'  I  conclude  then  that  the  popular  theory  of  rejecting  all 
other  helps,  and  reading  the  Bible  only,  though,  in  most 
cases  maintained  through  ignorance,  is  yet  in  itself  presump- 
tion.' And  Dr.  AVard,  also  while  a  Protestant,  said  of  this 
theory  :  '  It  seems  paradoxical  to  the  degree  of  insanity.'  ^ 
And  a  greater  authority  than  either,  the  great  St.  Jerome, 
said  of  it :  'A  doctor  is  an  authority  on  medicine  ;  a  black- 
smith knows  his  own  trade :  the  Scriptures  alone  are 
claimed  by  each  one  as  within  each  one's  province.  The 
babbling  old  woman,  the  crazy  old  man,  the  windy  sophist ; 
every  impudent  person  takes  it  up,  .  .  .  they  mutilate  it, 
they  teach  it  before  they  have  learned  it.'  *  Such  is 
Dr.  Salmon's  rule  of  faith  in  itself  and  in  its  fruits. 
According  to  him  nothing  is  to  be  believed  as  of  faith  that 
is  not  in  the  Bible  and  provable  from  it.    But  this  doctrine 


1  Ideal,  p.  391. 

VOIi.  X. 
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is  not  in  the  Bible  nor  provable  from  it ;  and  therefore,  on 
his  own  principles,  it  is  not  to  be  believed.  In  maintaining 
this  doctrine  he  contradicts  himself ;  in  the  very  assertion 
of  it  he  denies  it. 

tTo  be  contimucl.-i  J-  MuRPHY,  D.D. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  CHRISTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY ' 

TMHE  end  of  religious  controversy  is  not  yet;  neither  is 
.l_  the  time  come  when  the  guardians  of  the  Church's 
doctrines  can  afford  to  put  aside  their  armour  and  go  to 
sleep.  No  one,  indeed,  dare  hope  for  a  millenium  of  this 
kind.  And  when  we  consider  all  the  new  mines  that  are 
laying  for  the  subversion  of  the  Church's  authority,  all  the 
violent  and  shameless  assaults  made  upon  her  doctrines  by 
false  believers  and  unbelievers,  in  the  Press  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  book  of  the  month,  and  in  the  gutter-literature 
foul  and  infectious,  in  the  club  and  at  the  street  corner, 
we  are  convinced  that  St.  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  must 
be  repeated  with  even  greater  urgency  in  our  day,  and  that 
an  unmistakable  duty  lies  before  us,  to  be  discharged  in 
omui  patlentia  et  doctrina. 

The  dogmas  of  Faith,  in  the  light  of  Revelation,  Reason, 
History,  and  Tradition,  have  been  set  forth  with  a  mastery 
which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  surpassed.  No  frontal  e 
attack  is  likely  ever  more  to  be  made  against  the  ramparts 
raised  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  Church.  But  there 
are  endless  stratagems  in  war ;  and  hard  pressure  often 
drives  men  to  base  resources.  '  It  is  necessary,*  says 
Voltaire,  '  to  lie  like  a  devil,  not  timidly  and  for  a  time,  but 
boldly,  and  always.'  The  enemies  of  religion  had  acted 
fully  upon  this  principle  long  before  it  was  thus  enunciated 
by  the  Prench  atheist  ;  and  faithfully  they  adhere  to  it  even 


1  Elancnts  ii'  Archculnijic  CJircticiiii3,y)ax  Horace  Tilarucchi.  3  vols.  Paris  : 
Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Cie.  30  rue  St.  Suljace. 
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uow ;  nor  does  the  old  method  of  nailing  such  lies  seem  to 
have  any  longer  much  effect.  In  fact,  the  dull,  dogged 
persistencey  with  which  exploded  falsehoods  are  daily 
reiterated,  by  those  from  whom  better  might  be  expected, 
is  simply  nauseating.  Often  it  is  hard  to  conclude  whether 
this  arises  from  sheer  ignorance,  or  a  blind  desire  of  per- 
petuating error  and  calumny.  The  English  author  who  can 
command  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  and  is  yet  really  or 
feiguedly  ignorant  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the  expression 
'  Papal  Infallibility '  is  surely  a  sight  pitiable  to  gods 
and  men. 

As  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  favourite  fields  in  which 
our  opponents  seek  to  raise  issues  is  that  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  by  preference  they  generally  appeal  to  that  of 
the  first  few  centuries.  We  have  been  continually  hearing 
that  many  of  our  most  important  tenets  are  opposed  to 
Apostolic  teaching  and  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians. 
Documents  testifying  to  the  contrary  have  been  declared 
forged,  garbled,  or  interpolated.  In  a  word,  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  had  abandoned  Apostolic  doctrine,  in  part 
at  least,  and  has  long  been  trading  on  a  system  of  error  and 
fraud  introduced  by  monkish  craft  during  the  Dark  Ages  ! 
These  shoddy  statements  take  well  with  the  crowd  :  better 
by  far  than  the  sober  web  of  truth. 

It  is  often  difficult,  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  on  purely 
historic  grounds,  to  combat  such  calumnies.  The  fact  is 
that  documentary  evidence  is  often  either  very  meagre,  or 
entirely  wanting.  We  know  that  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Christian  archives  were  almost  totally 
destroyed.  That  vast  numbers  of  important  documents 
perished  subsequently,  during  the  frequent  struggles  of 
the  Church  against  paganism  and  heresy,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Kegarding  very  many  persons,  institutions,  and 
events  of  those  early  days,  therefore,  history  has  nothing 
to  say. 

But  while  history  is  silent  the  stones  of  Kome  have  begun 
to  cry  out.  The  study  of  Christian  Archaeology,  success- 
fully begun  by  Bosio  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and  carried  on  with  varying  zeal  and  results 
for  two  hundred  years,  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
de  Kossi,  some  few  decades  ago,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
allies  ever  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Catholic  truth.  We  are 
no  longer  dependent  solely  on  the  pages  of  Eusebius  and 
other  early  writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  We  read  their  annals  also  from  the  marbles, 
frescoes,  and  '  graffiti '  of  the  catacombs.  History  and 
archaeology  are  complementary  sciences,  forming  a  power- 
ful binocle  through  which  we  may  clearly  scan  those  remote 
ages.  These  two  must  go  hand  in  hand —history  to  illu- 
minate the  mine  of  archaeological  research  ;  archceology  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  history,  to  fill  up  its  blank  spaces, 
to  solve  its  knotty  points,  and  strengthen  its  weak  ones. 
The  man  who  would  presume  to  investigate  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  or  defend  its  doctrines  against  modern  error, 
without  the  aid  of  sacred  archceology,  would  be  no  better 
than  a  man  with  one  leg  competing  in  a  foot-race,  or  a  man 
without  an  arm  contending  in  the  ring. 

Since  the  days  of  de  Kossi,  under  the  impulse  of  Pius 
the  Ninth,  and  the  present  great  Pontiff,  the  study  of 
Christian  Archijeology  is  being  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in 
most  European  countries  and  in  America;  nor  is  there  a 
doubt  that  it  will  one  day  be  taught  in  our  principal  Irish 
colleges,  and  studied  in  private,  with  something  of  the 
earnestness  it  deserves.  One  has  but  to  look  over  the 
names  of  the  many  volumes  on  the  subject  published 
abroad,  especially  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  realize 
what  a  hold  it  has  already  taken  in  those  countries. 

The  works  of  this  kind  in  English  are  few,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  unsatisfactory.  If  we  accept  Lady 
MacDonald's  translation  of  de  la  Gournerie's  treatise — a 
book  well  written,  but  wanting  in  many  necessary  details — 
there  is  no  work  worthy  of  the  name,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  student,  but  Northcote 
and  Brownlow's  Boyna  Sotterranea,  published  for  the  first 
time  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  based,  of  course,  on  the 
work  of  the  same  name  by  Cavaliere  de  Kossi.  It  is  a  read- 
able and  useful  work,  and  well  deserves  perusal ;  but  it  is 
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quite  inadequate  for  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  by  no  means  up  to  the  present  stage  of 
archaeological  discovery,  Doubtless,  much  of  the  apathy 
shown  towards  the  subject  in  this  country  is  due  to  this 
dearth  of  handbooks  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  actual  objects 
treated  of,  and  embodying  in  a  truly  scientific  classification 
all  the  latest  discoveries  from  various  sources. 

The  work  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
seems  to  us  to  combine  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  student's 
handbook.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  handy  volumes,  two  of 
which  have  been  already  published  by  the  firm  of  Desclee, 
Lefebvre  et  Cie,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  first-class 
book-making.  The  first  thing,  doubtless,  which  will  impress 
one  on  examining  these  volumes  is  the  remarkable  profusion 
of  illustrations — woodcuts  and  photogravures  —  scattered 
over  almost  every  page.  Every  district  has  its  plan,  there 
is  hardly  an  important  inscription  that  has  not  been  copied 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  nor  a  fresco  or  other  object  of 
interest  which  has  not  been  faithfully  drawn  or  photo- 
graphed. An  examination  of  the  originals  has  unquestion- 
ably its  advantages ;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  anything  is 
wanting  in  the,  publication  before  us  to  supply  the  student 
in  any  part  of  the  world  with  sufficient  matter  for  acquiring 
an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Professor  Marucchi,  though  an  Italian  himself,  has 
written  his  work  in  French,  as  in  this  language  it  will  be 
accessible  to  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  It  is 
probable  that  an  English  translation  of  it  will  be  forthcoming 
by-and-by,  but  even  in  its  present  garb  it  will  prove  a  very 
suitable  textbook  for  most  priests  and  students  in  tliis 
country,  as  the.  language  is  beautifully  clear  and  simple. 

The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  a  work  of  this 
kind.  The  whole  of  his  life  up  to  the  present — and  he  looks 
over  fifty — has  been  devoted  with  an  industry  unflagging  to 
the  immediate  subject,  and  to  every  branch  of  knowledge 
which  could  aid  in  its  pursuit.  Signer  Marucchi  has 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years  almost  as  many 
volumes  on  antiquities,  Oriental,  Roman,  and  Christian, 
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besides  a  continuous  output  of  articles  for  various  leading 
magazines.  As  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  he  has 
few  equals.  He  is  a  classicist  and  Orientalist  amongst  the 
foremost,  speaks  French  and  German  with  the  same  fluency 
as  he  does  his  own  Italian,  and  has  more  than  a  working 
knowledge  of  English,  Spanish,  modern  Greek,  and  some 
other  languages.  His  appreheiision  is  quick  and  keen,  his 
judgment  generally  sound,  his  expref;.sion  apt  and  terse. 
With  the  exception  of  de  Rossi  himself,  the  St.  Thomas  of 
Christian  ArchEeology,  the  past  century  has  probably  seen 
no  rival  in  the  science  for  Professor  Marucchi.  The  late 
Armellini  was  certainly  as  honestly  devoted  to  the  subject, 
but  he  lacked,  in  some  degree,  the  learning  of  his  successor. 

In  a  very  modest  preface  the  author  puts  forward  the 
object  and  plan  of  his  work  : — 

One  need  not  seek  [he  says]  in  this  hook  a  work  of  great 
erudition  or  profound  originality.  Both  its  title  and  its  preten- 
tions are  humble.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  will  be  considered  capable  of 
doing  some  little  service  in  bringing  down  to  the  level  of  all,  and 
especially  of  ecclesiastical  students,  the  elements  of  a  science 
of  great  importance  from  many  points  of  view.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  interest  and  utility  of  this  study.  It  furnishes 
inedited  documents  to  the  historian,  new  arguments  to  the  apolo- 
gist and  theologian.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  the 
more  extensive  use  of  the  resources  furnished  by  Christian 
ArchjEology.  A  great  number  of  its  conclusions  are  now  sufh- 
ciently  certain  to  yield  to  dogma  a  solid  sujiport.  In  the 
catacoinbs  have  been  })reserved  testimonies  to  the  faith  from 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles — the 
woi'ds  of  their  prayers,  the  symbols  of  theii'  woi'ship.  What 
better  arguments  can  be  opposed  to  the  objections  of  rationalism 
or  Protestantism,  especially  in  an  age  as  eager  for  facts  as  it  is 
indifferent  to  metaphysics? 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  study  of  tlie  cemeteries  of 
ancient  Christian  Kome  [he  goes  on  to  say]  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
possess  some  general  notions  of  the  history,  epigraphy,  and  art 
of  that  epoch. 

This  calls  for  an  abridged  account  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  a  description  of  the  catacombs,  their 
origin  and  development,  and  a  general  survey  of  inscriptions, 
paintings,  and  various  works  of  art  discovered  therein. 
This  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  volume; 
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the  second  gives  a  detailed  accouat  of  the  several  catacombs 
surrouudiug  the  city.  The  third  volume,  not  yet  published, 
as  fas  as  we  know,  will  deal  with  the  various  buildings 
raised  by  the  early  Christians. 

We  will  give  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface  of 
the  first  volume,  written  some  two  years  ago,  in  the  words 
of  the  author  : — 

J'offre  hutublement  ee  livre  au  Christ  Eedempteur.  De  plus 
dignes  hommages  lui  seront  rendus,  au  nom  de  I'archeologie 
chrt'tienne,  par  le  Congi-e^  qui  se  tiendra  a  Roaie  pour  la  fin  de  ce 
siecle.  J'ose  esperer  qu'  II  agre'era  celui-ci.  Puisso  mon  travail, 
beni  par  Lui,  contribuei'  a  la  dift'usion  des  connaissances  archeo- 
logiques,  a  la  defense  de  la  Saiute  I'lglise,  et  a  la  gloire  des 
martyrs ! 

These  words,  we  believe,  very  faithfully  express  the 
character  and  motive  of  this  learned  Italian  layman. 

A  few  extracts  drawn  from  the  first  volume  will,  doubt- 
less, prove  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the 
sul)ject  and  the  author's  style  of  handling  it.    He  begins  by 
enumerating  the  various  Fontes  of  this  science,  which,  he 
tells  us,  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  Under  the 
former  come  Church  history,  the  works  of  apologists,  and 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.    To  the  latter  belong  {a)  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs,  {b)  martyrologies,  (c)  calendars,  {d)  the 
Liber  Pontificalis,  (e)  sacramontaries,  (/)  itinerariee,  and 
{g)  epigraphic  collections,  regarding  each  of  which  he  gives 
a  very  interesting  section,   explaining   their   origin  and 
showing  how  far  they  are  authentic.    In  the  ninth  section 
of  this  general  introduction  he  takes  a  cursory  view  of  the 
chief  modern  writers  on  the  subject.    And  here  we  might 
refer  the  reader  to  four  very  interesting  articles  already 
contributed  to  the  I.  E.  Kecord,  on  Subterranean  Rome. 
Two  will  be  found  in  the  June  and  August  numbers  of 
1868.    They  are  well  written,  and  contain  a  large  amount 
of  information,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  some  one 
quite  familiar  with  the  environments  of  the  Eternal  City. 
By  a  kind  of  coincidence  the  remaining  two  are  of  June 
and  August,  1888 — just  twenty  years  after.    They  are  not 
so  carefully  written,  to  say  the  least ;  for  example,  the 
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author  says  that  the  catacombs  all  lie  within  a  radius  of 
three  miles  from  the  wall  of  Servius,  where  he  probably 
intended  to  write  the  word  zone.  Nevertheless  these  articles 
form  very  interesting  reading,  and  will  more  than  repay 
perusal. 

Eeferring  to  his  illustrious  friend,  Marucchi  says  : — 

John  Baptist  de  Eossi  (1822-1894)  has  merited,  even  more 
than  Bosio,  the  name  of  the  '  Christopher  Columbus  of  the 
Catacombs.'  His  labours  as  a  Christian  antiquary  commenced 
at  the  age  of  twenty  and  were  only  interrupted  by  his  death. 
During  half  a  century  he  advanced  from  discovery  to  discovery, 
remodelling  the  topogTaphy  of  subterranean  Eome,  penetrating 
into  cemeteries  long  forgotten  and  choked  with  rubbish,  explaining 
eacli  monument  l)y  his  learned  disserfcions,  bringing  together 
again  from  most  distant  points  the  fragments  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and,  especially,  formulating  the  true  principles  of 

Christian  Archaiology  

His  moral  qualities  were,  moreover,  on  a  level  with  his  know- 
ledge. On  his  very  modest  monument  is  graven  the  following 
inscription,  differing  from  most  others  in  this,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  faithful  expression  of  the  truth  : — 

JOHANNI  .  BAPTISTAE  .  DE  .  ROSSI. 
CUJUS  .  ROMANAE  .  ANTIQUITATIS  .  DOCTRINAM  .  OMNIGEN.A.M 
SOLA  .  RELTCIIO  .  ANIMIQUE  .  INTEGRITAS  .  SUPERAVIT 
PAUPERIBUS  .  DIVITI  .  SIBI  .  PARCO  .  OMNIBUS  .  CARISSIMO 

ETC. 

The  learned  author  devotes  the  first  eighty  pages  or  so  to 
the  times  of  persecution,  with  a  terseness  of  expression  and 
a  richness  of  illustration  which  could  not  well  be  surpassed. 
Some  of  the  obiter  dicta  in  this  part  of  the  volume  are 
particularly  good.  In  referring  to  the  origin  of  some  absurd 
popular  traditions,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  gives  in  a 
footnote  the  following  story  from  Benedict  XIV.  (De 
Servorum  Dei  Beatificaticne) :  A  Spanish  envoy  was  on  one 
occasion  sent  to  supplicate  Urban  VIII.  for  leave  to  build 
a  church  over  the  body  of  a  certain  St.  Viar,  and  for 
indulgences  to  be  attached  to  the  feast  of  the  same.  On 
investigation  it  was  discovered  that  the  cidtus  of  this 
reputed  saint  was  founded  solely  on  a  fragment  of  an 
inscription  composed  of  the  letters  S  VIAE,  and  that  instead 
of  forming  the  name  of  a  saint  these  were  but  the  end  and 
beginning  of  the  two  words  '  PraefectuS  VIA.Kum.' 
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At  page  39  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  blasphemous 
'graffiti'  belonging  to  the  time  of  Septimus  Severus,  dis- 
covered several  years  ago,  during  excavations  on  the  Palatin 
Hill  ;  ^scratched  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  emperor's  palace, 
probably  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  in  mockery  of  his  Christian 
companions.  It  is  now  in  the  Kircher  Museum.  It 
represents  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  upon  a  cross  ; 
another  man  beside  him  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the 
inscription,  '  Alexemenes  adores  his  God,'  underneath. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  persecution  under  Decius,  we  find 
the  photograph  of  an  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting 
document  written  in  Greek,  called  the  Lihellus  of  Diogenos 
Aurelois.  This  fragment  of  papyrus  was  found  at  Carthage 
by  the  German  Krebs,  and  first  published  in  1893.  It  is 
the  sad  monument  of  an  apostacy  then  not  quite  uncommon 
among  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  Africa,  attesting  that  a 
certain  Diogenos  Aurelios,  son  of  Satibos,  had  '  conformed  ' 
to  paganism  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  the  victim.  It  bears  date  of  (')  June,  2.50,  and  makes 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  '  libellum  accipere,' 
and  '  libellum  tradere,'  sometimes  occurring  in  early  historic 
documents. 

The  chapter  on  Palaeography,  with  illustrations  showing 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
to  be  met  with,  gives  us  an  object-lesson  on  some  of  the 
acquirements  necessary  for  the  work  of  an  archa3ologist. 
For  example,  there  are  twenty-six  different  forms  of  the 
cursive  a  found  in  Pompeian  inscriptions  alone  ! 

The  Dogmatic  inscriptions  occupy  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing section  of  this  volume.  They  are  classified  under  various 
headings,  according  to  the  particular  doctrine  they  testify  to, 
as,  for  example — (1)  Faith  in  One  God,  (2)  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (3)  the  Holy  Ghost,  (4)  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
(.5)  the  Worship  of  the  Saints,  (6)  Prayer  for  the  Dead  and 
the  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  (7)  the  Eesurrection,  etc. 

The  last  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  an  excellent 
survey  of  primitive  Christian  art.  This  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  portion  of  the  whole  work. 
The  remains,  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
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are  beautifully  treated.  We  will  close  this  article  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  famous  cippus  of  Abercius,  following 
pretty  closely  the  words  of  the  author.  It  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist :  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  practice  of  the  consecrated  species  being 
carried  about  and  self-administered  was  quite  common,  even 
in  the  case  of  laymen,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church. 

Abercius,  a  Phrygian  saint,  was  Bishop  of  Hieropolis 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.    Little  is  known  of 
him  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  acts  relating  to  his  life, 
and  there  we  read  the  text  of  a  long  inscription  purporting 
to  have  been  dictated  by  himself  and  afterwards  inscribed 
on  his  monument.    Being  a  '  Dogmatic '  inscription,  and 
testifying  to  his  belief  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
it  did  not  escape  charges  directed  by  Protestants  against 
such  documents  generally.    It  might  be  a  mere  monkish 
fabrication,  without  any  sculptured  original  in  Phrygia,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  lu  1882,  however,  Mr.  Ramsey, 
a  Scotch  antiquarian,  found  in  Asia  Minor  an  inscription  in 
stone,  identical  with  that  given  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Abercius, 
with  this  important  exception— that  it  bore  the  name 
Alexander  instead  of  Abercius.    It  was  dated  to  correspond 
with  216  of  our  era.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the  word 
Alexander  did  not  fit  into  the  hexameter  in  which  it  was 
written,  while  the  word  Abercius  would  have  done  so 
perfectly.     This  must,  then,  be  but  a  borrowed  copy  of 
the  original,  and  the  latter  must  have  been  written  anterior 
to  A.D.  216.    Fortunately,  some  years  after,  Mr.  Ramsey 
came  upon  two  fragments  of  the  real  monument,  or  cippus, 
of  Abercius,  the  smaller  of  which  he  brought  home.  The 
larger  portion  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  as  a 
present  to  Leo  XIII.  on  the  occasion  of  his  sacerdotal 
jubilee ;  and  to  complete  the  favour,  Mr.  Ramsey  then 
sent  to  his  Holiness  the  other  part  which  he  had  brought 
to  Scotland.    The  inscription  was  carved  on  three  sides  of 
the  cippiis,  and  consists  of  twenty-two  double  lines  in  Greek. 
The  saintly  bishop  refers  to  his  journey  to  Rome  (which 
probably  took  place   in  the   beginning   of  the   reign  of 
Septiuius  Severus),  and  to  what  he  saw  there,  adhering 
throughout  to  the  phrases  current  in  the  disciplina  arcana. 
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We  give,  together  with  a  Latin  translation,  that  portion  to 
which  the  above-mentioned  fragments  belong,  which  are 
now  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  The  capitals  show  the 
parts  found  ;  the  small  letters  are  supplied  from  the  Acts. 
The  reader  will  note  how  perfectly  they  fit  in  : — 

Qui  Eomam  me  misit  regnum 

coutemplaturum 
Visuruinque  reginam  aurea  sfcola 

aureis  calceis  decoraoi 
Ibique  vidi  populara  splendido 

sigillo  insignem 
Et  Syriae  vidi  campos  uibesque 

cunctas  Nisi  bin  quoqae 
Trar.sgresso  Euphi-ate.  Ubique 
vero  nactus  sum  (familiater) 
colloquente-i 
Paulmti  habens  


POlMHi.  OS-  (-ciifcv 
(EMKN  BAillAeiai'  a6pq(r<u 
(  [\  AI  BA^LVI— (j-ai'  i'8c(i'  y^pviro^ 
(TOAOX  XViKro-iSikor  ' 
(AAON  AKIAON  (Kd  Xainrpav 
(S'H'ArKIAANEvoi'r.t 
(KA[S\TIHSrTE,3o.'  IlU 
,  KArA:iTKAnAi  ra  Nt'r.'/3M' 
,EY'ld*ATHXAIAy8u? 
cTHAK:SXONiTNO/z/Ao,.9 

llA^i  AOXE.XOXKHO 

•ni^TI^  —I'lA-q  Tvpo?iyt 

•KAnrAl'lIOMKErpo./,,/,' 

(II  \XTIIIXOYXA-u  7rqy?ii 

( n ANM i<: r ei  ) ii k Ae.-/)o..  .■ 
\  EAPA:iATon Ape«iu9  dy.',; 

"UxATTOYOX  EriEoioKE  </h 
) I -E -^Hf'ei  1'  oia  TTdiTos 

imov  \f)ij(rroi'  ey^ovcrii. 
Kkpu.tr iia  6160 1'cra  /ucr'  apTov. 


Fides  vero  ubique  mihi  dux 
fuit 

Prebuitque  ubique  cibura  piscem 
e  fonte 

Ingentem    puium    quoui  pre- 

hendit  virgo  casta 
Deditque  amicis  pevpetuo  eden- 
dura. 

Viiuun  optimum  habens  minis- 
trans  (vinum  aquae)  niixtum 
cum  pane. 

The  study  of  Sacred  ArcliJBology  is  of  a  much  lighter 
kind  than  the  appearance  of  the  above  inscription  might 
suggest.  It  is  here  reproduced  not  as  a  type  of  the  sul)ject 
matter,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  history,  and  as  illus- 
trating in  a  striking  way  the  importance  of  the  archaeo- 
logist's work  in  synchronizing  and  ])cinging  together  the 
valual)le  remains  of  antiquity  oFten  scattered  in  fragments 
far  and  wide. 

In  these  few  remarks  we  have  merely  presumed  to  drav/ 
the  attention  of  students  and  others  to  a  subject  now  creating 
a  universal  and  lively  interest;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  bring  under  notice  a  work  which  we  feel  sure 
will  do  much  to  spread  this  class  of  study,  and  make  it  still 
more  interesting. 

J.  Hassan,  c.c. 
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Botes  anb  (Slueiies 

THEOLOGY 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  CONFESSION 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  give  your  opinion 
on  the  following  practical  question.  x\  person  comes  to  confession, 
and,  through  shame  or  some  other  reason,  he  is  very  unwilling 
that  his  confessor  should  understand  that  he  has  been  guilty,  since 
his  last  confession,  of  a  grievous  mortal  sin.  He,  therefore,  con- 
fesses this  mortal  sin  in  such  a  way  that  the  confessor  believes  it 
to  be  a  sin  of  the  penitent's  past  life  from  which  he  has  been 
already  absolved.  Is  such  a  confession  valid?  I  find  that 
Genicot,  vol.  ii.,  n.  288,  states  that  such  a  confession  would  be 
valid,  even  if  the  penitent  distinctly  stated  to  his  confessor  that 
his  sin  had  been  already  confessed  and  absolved.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  t  at  every  lie  told  in  confession  is 
a  mortal  sin.  But  certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme  to  say  that  a  penitent  escapes  mortal  sin,  who 
falsely  asserts  that  a  mortal  sin,  now  confessed  by  him  for  the 
first  time,  has  been  already  absolved. 

Simplex  Conpessarius. 

Theologians  coinriionly  raise  the  general  question  of  the 
guilt  of  a  person  who  tells  a  lie  in  confession.  And  in  giving 
a  reply,  they  note  that  a  false  assertion  of  a  penitent  in  the 
course  of  confession  may  regard  the  matter  of  his  confession, 
or  may  relate  to  some  extraneous  matter.  Even  though  the 
false  assertion  made  in  confession  regards  some  extraneous 
matter,  it  undoubtedly  involves  additional  guilt  owing  to  the 
irreverence  shown  towards  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  But, 
it  is  the  practically  unanimous  teaching  of  the  theologians, 
that  the  additional  malice  thus  arising  does  not  per  se 
amount  to  mortal  sin.  If,  therefore,  for  example,  a  penitent 
gives  a  false  name  in  confession,  or  falsely  states  that  his 
sin  was  committed  on  a  certain  day,  or  in  a  certain  place, 
or  that  he  was  at  confession  a  month  previously,  whereas 
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five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  bis  last  confession,  he  is  not — 
per  se — guilty  of  mortal  sin,  nor  is  his  confession  invalid.  Of 
course, accidens  such  a  penitent  Vi'ould,  b}  his  falsehood, 
be  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  and  consequently  of  a  mortal  sin  of 
sacrilege  also,  in  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  if  (a) 
he  erroneously  thought  that  a  lie  told  in  confession  was 
always  mortally  sinful ;  or  if  {b)  the  lie  itself  happened  to  b 
mortally  sinful,  v.g.,  a  grave  calumny. 

If  the  falsehood  regards,  not  an  extraneous  matter,  but 
the  matter  of  the  penitent's  confession,  then  its  effect  is  to 
lead  the  confessor  into  error  regarding  some  sin  or  circum- 
stance of  a  sin  confessed,  or  regarding  the  penitent's  dis- 
positions. Now,  that  sin  or  circumstance  may,  or  may  not, 
be  one  of  which  the  penitent  is  bound  to  accuse  himself. 
In  other  words,  the  falsehood  is  concerned  either  with  {a) 
materia  necessaria,  or  (b)  materia  libera  confessionis.  If 
(a)  the  penitent  tells  a  falsehood  regarding  necessary 
matter,  he  is  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Hence,  there  is  sacrilege, 
v.g.  (i)  if  he  falsely  denies,  or  confesses  as  merely  doubtful, 
a  sin  which  is  certainly  mortal  and  has  not  yet  been  remitted 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  (2)  if  he  accuses  himself  of  a 
mortal  sin  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  or  exaggerates  the 
number  of  his  mortal  sins  ;  (3)  if  he  deceives  the  confessor 
regarding  any  circumstance  which  involves  mortal  guilt ; 

(4)  if  he  feigns  sorrow  or  the  purpose  of  amendment ; 

(5)  if  he  falsely  conveys  to  the  confessor  that  he  is  not 
living  in  the  proximate  occasion  of  mortal  sin,  or  that  he 
is  not  a  habitual  or  relapsing  sinner,  and  thereby  hinders  the 
confessor  from  forming  a  just  judgment  on  the  state  of  his 
soul  and  applying  propar  remedies.  On  the  other  hand,  (6)  if 
the  falsehood  regards  some  sin  or  circumstance,  which  the 
penitent  is  not  bound  to  confess,  the  penitent  \s,  per  se  guilty 
of  venial  sin  only,  and  the  Sacrament  is  not  rendered  invalid. 
For  example — (1)  if  a  penitent  falsely  denies  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  certain  venial  sin,  or  of  a  mortal  sin  already 
remitted  ;  (2)  if  a  penitent  confesses  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
grave  sin  of  theft  but  deceives  his  confessor  regarding  the 
amount  stolen  ;  (-3)  if  he  accuses  himself  of  a  venial  sin  which 
he  has  never  committed.    Per  accidens,  a  penitent  who  tells 
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such  a  falsehood  is  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  of  sacrilege — (1)  if 
he  erroneously  believes  that  such  a  falsehood  involves  mortal 
sin  ;  (2)  if  he  accuses  himself  of  only  one  venial  and  of  that 
sin  falsely,  because,  in  that  case,  he  supplies  no  matter  for 
absolution  and  he  thereby  invalidates  the  Sacrament ; 
(3)  if,  by  his  falsehood,  he  retracts  the  sorrow  Vv'hich  he  had 
elicited  in  preparing  for  and  making  his  confession  ;  for  if, 
v.g.,  a  penitent  confesses  only  venial  sins  of  lying,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  no  longer  !.sorry  for  these  sins,  when  in 
the  very  act  of  confessing  then)  he  tells  a  lie  of  equal  malice. 

So  far  the  theologians  are  practically  unanimous.  There 
is  little,  if  any,  divergence  of  view  regarding  the  principles 
on  which  they  estimate  the  guilt  of  one  who  tells  a  lie  in 
confession.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
equal  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  question  proposed  by  our 
correspondent,  viz.  :  Does  a  penitent  satisfy  the  obligation 
of  confession  by  confessing  a  mortal  sin  not  yet  remitted  in 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  as  if  it  were  already  confessed 
and  sacramentally  remitted?  But  instead  of  agreement  we 
find  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion.  Fr.  Genicot,  to  whom  our 
correspondent  refers,  writes  as  follows  : — 

Se  veio  poenitens  deserte  significaret  peccatum  reapse  recens 

jam  fuisse  alias    accusatum  multi  A  A    censent  hanc 

confessionem  esse  invalidam.  .  .  .  Plures  probabilius  negant 
existimantes  in  his  per  se  non  reperiri  nisi  vcniale  mendacium.' 

Ballerini,^  D'Annibale,^  Bucceroni,*  and  Noldin,'^  among 
recent  writers,  have  also  adopted  the  opinion  to  which  our 
correspondent  calls  attention  in  Fr.  Genicot's  work.  We 
shall  give  Fr.  Noldin's  own  words : — 

Obligationi  integro  confitendi  satisfacit.  .  .  .  qui  in  confes- 
sions gencrali  ab  aliis  peccatis  non  distinguit  peccata  mortalia  ab 
ultima  confessions  commissa,  etsi  de  indnstria  id  faciat  ad  dis- 
simulandum  tsmpus,  quo  peccatum  commisit.  Quod  si  posnitsns 
ds  tsmpors  intenogatus  mentiatur  et  peccatum  hodis  commissum 


'  Genicot,  TluuL  itoralix,  vol.  ii..  n.  28S,  edit  prima. 

Vide,  (jtury-Ballerini,  ii.,  u.  4c>S,  note. 

Siiiitmaftt  Theul.  Moralis,  iii.,  n.  309. 
*  Theol.  Moralis,  ii.  .iS. 

"  Summa  Tlieol.  Moraiis,  iii.,  De  Sacramentii^,  n.  270. 
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declaret  factum  tempore  remoto,  levc  mendacium  sacrilegum 
committere  videtur,  nee  probanda  vidctur  sententia  eorum  qui 
opiiientur  ejusmodi  poenitentem  non  satisfacere  ol:)ligationi  con- 
fitendi.' 

On  the  other  side  Fr.  Lehrukuhl  is  equally  clear  and 
emphatic.    He  writes  : — 

Quare  gi'aviter  peccat.  .  .  .  qui  peccatum  recenter  commissum 
aut  expresse  aut  aequivatenter  fatetur  ut  peccatum  antiquum  jam 
aatea  declaratum.'- 

And  further  on  in  the  same  place  he  says  : — 

Grave  peccatum  est  in  accusando  peccato  gravi  recenter  com- 
m.isso  hac  formula  uti  post  alia  peccata  dicta.  '  Dein  accuso  me 
de  peccatis  vitae  praeteritae  praesertim  de  hoc  .  .  .  .'  Nam  haec 
formula  ea  est  ex  omnium  praxi,  ut  non  designet  nisi  peccata  jam 
antea  declarata. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  theo- 
logians, we  can  only  give  our  own  and  the  reasons  which 
weigh  with  us.  Two  distinct  questions  should  be  kept  carefully 
apart.  (1)  Is  the  precept  of  confession  satisfied  by  a  penitent, 
who  expressly  or  equivalently  states  to  his  confessor  that  a 
mortal  sin — which  he  confesses  now  for  the  first  time — has 
been  already  confessed  and  remitted  by  sacramental  absolu- 
tion ?  Such  a  penitent  is,  of  course,  guilty  of  a  falsehood  ;  and 
the  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the  circumstances.  But  still  the 
confession  may  be  sufiicieut  and  integral,  if  we  admit,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  state  in  confession,  whether  a  mortal  sin 
submitted  for  absolution  has  been  already  sacramentally 
remitted.  Another,  and  a  totally  distinct  question  is  (2) 
whethor  the  precept  of  confession  is  satisfied  by  a  penitent 
who,  Ijy  a  false  statement,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  false 
statement,  deceives  his  confessor  regarding  some  other  cir- 
cumstance of  a  mortal  sin.  For  example,  a  penitent  confesses 
a  grievous  sin  of  injustice,  but,  for  some  reason,  he  falsely 
asserts  that  the  sin  was  committed  six  months  previousy, 
whereas  it  was  committed  a  few  days  before  his  confession  ; 
or  he  states  that  the  injustice  was  committed  against  a 
stranger,  whereas  it  was  committed  against  a  neighbour- 


^  Noldin,  loc.  eit. 


2  T/tyol.  Moralis,  ii.,  n.  3l;j, 
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Again,  of  course,  this  penitent  is  guilty  of  falsehood.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  confession  is 
invalid. 

The  second  question  proposed  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
present  much  difficulty.  Per  accidens,  a  falsehood  regarding 
the  time  at  which  a  sin  was  committed,  the  person  with  or 
against  whom  it  was  committed,  or  any  similar  circumstance 
may  invalidate  the  confession.  For,  in  the  language  of  the 
theologians,  the  circumstance  may  be  circiimstantia  vmtans 
speciem.  The  guilt  of  an  additional  mortal  sin,  or 
the  freedom  from  it,  may  depend  on  that  circumstance 
regarding  which  the  false  statement  is  made.  Again,  the 
circumstance  of  the  time  at  which  or  of  place  in  which 
the  sin  was  committed,  may,  per  accidens,  determine 
whether  the  sin  be  reserved  or  unreserved.  And  lastly,  but 
again  per  accidens,  such  a  falsehood  will  render  a  con- 
fession invalid,  where  the  penitent  believes  that  his  falsehood 
involves  a  mortal  sin  of  sacrilege.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  to  think  that,  per  se,  a  falsehood  regarding  the 
time,  place,  or  other  such  accompanying  circumstance  of  sin, 
renders  the  confession  of  that  sin  mvalid.  For  per  se  the 
sin  is  the  same  whether  it  be  committed  in  January  or 
June,  against  Peter  or  against  Paul. 

It  is  urged, ^  indeed,  that,  if  a  penitent  has  committed 
murder  in  June,  and  then  states  to  his  confessor  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  murder  in  January,  his  confession  is  invalid 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  he  confesses  a  murder  in 
January,  which  he  has  not  committed,  and  secondly,  because 
he  conceals  a  murder  which  he  has  committed  in  June. 
This  is  too  like  a  quibble.  The  penitent's  confession  con- 
tains equivalently  three  assertions :  (1)  That  he  has  been 
guilty  of  murder;  ('2)  that  the  murder  was  committed  in 
January ;  and  (3),  by  implication,  he  asserts  that  he  did  not 
commit  murder  in  June.  The  first  of  these  statements  is 
wholly  true,  and  per  se  is  in  itself  a  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  precept  of  confession  in  regard  to  that  sin.  The  other 
statements  are,   indeed,  false,  but    fortunately  they  are 

1  Coitf.  v.g.,  Gui-y,  Theol.  Mor.,  ii.,  n.  488,  Resp.  2"  ;  Morino,  Theol.  Mor., 
ii.,  n.  458. 
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irrelevant,  as  far  as  the  precept  of  confession  is  concerned. 
They  neither  assert  nor  deny  anything  on  which  the  precept 
of  confession  requires  that  the  confessor  should  be  accurately 
informed. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  proposed  above,  we 
would,  therefore,  say  that  a  lie  in  confession  regarding  the 
time,  place,  or  other  attendant  circumstance  of  a  mortal  siri 
does  not  per  se  invalidate  the  confession  ;  per  accidens  it 
may  invalidate  the  confession,  as  we  have  already  explained. 

We  return  now  to  the  first  question  raised.  On  this 
point,  Lehmkuhl's  teaching  seems  to  us  undoubtedly  true. 
He  lays  down  unequivocally,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
that  a  penitent  who  confesses  a  mortal  sin  and,  by  express 
statement  or  by  implication,  falsely  conveys  that  this  sin 
has  been  already  confessed  and  remitted,  does  not  satisfy 
the  precept  of  confession,  but  becomes  guilty  of  a  grievous 
sin  of  sacrilege.  It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  sin  is 
the  same  specifically,  whether  it  has  been  already  remitted 
or  not  and,  therefore,  that  the  fact  that  a  sin  has  not  been 
yet  remitted  need  not  be  mentioned  in  confession.  No 
doubt,  a  mortal  sin  is  the  same  specifically  before  and  after 
absolution.  But  before  absolution  it  is  necessary  matter  for 
confession,  after  absolution  it  is  free  matter.  And  if  there 
be  any  one  thing  more  than  all  others  to  which  a  penitent 
would  seem  bound,  it  is  to  state  to  his  confessor  whether 
his  soul  is  at  the  time  of  confession  burdened  with  necessary 
matter,  i.e.,  with  mortal  sin  not  yet  directly  remitted  ci 
claoitim.  It  certainly  seems  an  extraordinary  opinion  that 
would  allow  a  man  who  has  been  guilty,  since  his  last  con- 
fession, of  several  mortal  sins,  to  satisfy  the  obligation  of 
confession  by  telling  his  confessor  one  or  two  venial  faults 
and  then  mentioning  his  recent  mortal  sins  as  sins  of  his 
past  life  already  remitted.  Even  Fr.  Genicot,^  in  a  clause 
that  has,  possibly,  escaped  the  notice  of  our  correspondent, 
assumes  the  insufficiency  of  such  a  confession  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  con(ess\ori,p>rorsuspervertcret  judicium  confessarii 
de  statu  conscientiae  [poenitentis].'  We  quite  agree  with 
him  that  a  penitent  who  represents  himself  to  be  in  the  state 

'  £tc.  cit. 
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of  grace,  while  he  is  really  burdened  with  mortal  sin,  misleads 
his  confessor  in  a  vital  matter.  But  with  Fr.  Lehmkubl 
we  believe,  moreover,  that  the  judgment  of  the  confessor  is 
also  perverted  in  an  essential  matter  by  a  penitent,  who  has 
been  guilty,  since  his  last  confession,  of  say  ten  mortal  sins, 
and  who  confesses  one  of  them  as  recent,  and  the  others  as 
already  remitted. 

Moreover,  as  Fr.  Lehmkubl  points  out,^  a  confessor  is 
admittedly  bound,  not  only  to  form  a  prudent  judgment  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  penitent's  soul,  but  also  to  impose  a 
penance  proportionate  to  the  gravity  and  number  of  the  sins 
confessed.  And  in  explaining  this  obligation  of  the  confessor, 
theologians  unanimously  teach  that  a  grave  penance  is  to  be 
imposed  for  mortal  sins  not  yet  remitted  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  a  light  penance  for  venial  sins,  and  for  mortal 
sins  already  remitted  in  the  Sacrament.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  obligation  of  the  confessor  to  deal 
differently  with  mortal  sins,  according  as  they  have  or  have 
not  been  already  remitted  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
connotes  a  correlative  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  penitent, 
to  state,  whether  or  not  his  mortal  sins  still  remain  necessary 
matter  for  confession. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  evident  that  a  penitent 
does  not  satisfy  the  obligation  of  confession,  if,  by  express  or 
implied  statement,  he  falsely  asserts  that  his  mortal  sins 
have  been  already  confessed  and  directly  remitted  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance. 

If  the  view  we  have  taken  so  far  be  correct,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  a  penitent  is 
not  justified,  at  a  general  confession,  in  confessing  his 
recent  mortal  sins  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  they  are  necessary  matter  or  not.  Fr.  Lehmkubl 
himself  and  writers  very  commonly  defend  this  practice, 
liut,  if  we  may  be  candid,  we  think  the  practice  is  attended 
with  difticuUy.  For,  if,  as  Fr.  Lehmkubl  rightly  contends, 
I  he  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that  a  particular  mortal 
bin  La.snot  been  yet  remitted  vi  clavium  be  necessary  [eo  fine 


^  LeLmikiilil,  loc.  cit. 
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ut]  confessarius  judicium  atque  poenitentiae  impositioncm 
recte  exercere  possit,^  it  seems  to  be  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  penitent  to  make  known  that  circumstance.  True,  if 
the  penitent  puts  the  matter  in  a  doubtful  way,  the  confessor 
can  elicit  the  truth  by  interrogation.  But,  why  should  a 
penitent  attempt  to  withhold  a  oircunistance  which  the 
confessor  is  bound  to  discover,  if  he  yvishes  judiciu7n,  atque 
poenitentiae  impositionem  recte  exercere  ? 

Confessors  and  penitents,  therefore,  are  but  following 
the  safe  opinion  when  they  take  care,  as  tbey  do,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mortal  sms  committed  since  the  last  con- 
fession and  those  which  have  been  already  directly  remitted 
by  sacramental  absolution.  For  our  part,  authority  notwith- 
standing, we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  in  practice  the 
more  indulgent  teaching. 

D.  Mannix. 

LITURGY 

THE  IKI8H  PRIVILEGE  OF  ANTICIPATION  OF  MATINS 
AND  LAUDS. 

Kev.  Dear  Sik, — In  the  last  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record  an 
inquirer  asked  on  which  of  the  two,  custom  or  Papal  grant,  was 
founded  the  practice  in  Ireland  of  commencing  Matins,  etc.,  for 
the  next  day  at  2  p.m.,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  that  the  practice  was  founded 
on  custom,  and  not  on  a  grant,  as  it  is  likely  that  if  a  'grant  ever 
existed  there  would  be  some  trace  of  it,  which  would  be  known  to 
those  whom  we  have  consulted.' 

Now  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Papal 
grant  for  the  Irish  privilege.  Nor  is  the  privilege  confined,  as 
stated,  to  the  secular  clergy.  In  proof  of  this  statement  wo  have 
the  public  and  solemn  testimony  of  Dr.  Bray,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  Addressing  the  assembled  priests  of  Cashel  and  Emly, 
at  a  public  synod  which  was  held  during  the  first  week  of 
September,  in  the  year  1810,  the  Archbishop  made  the  following 
statement :  — 

'  Sciaut  sacerdotes  nostros  quod  obtentum  sit  pro  illis  et  pro 
omnibus  sacerdotibus  hujus  regni,  tarn  secularibus  quam  regu- 
laribus,  privilegium  in  perpetuum  a  sanctao  memoriae  Pio  Papa  VI. 


1  f.nc.  cit. 
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inchoandi  Matutinum  cum  Laudibus  hora  secunda  pomeridiana 
pro  sequent!  die,  toto  anni  decursu.' — Statuta  Synodalia,  chapter 
xxvii. 

From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this 
chapter,  I  fairly  infer  that  the  privilege  can  be  used  even  by  those 
in  choir. 

I  am,  Yours,  etc., 

Sylvester  Malone. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Malone  deals  with  three  points : — 
(1)  the  origin  of  the  privilege  ;  ("2)  its  extension  in  regard  to 
individuals  ;  (3)  choral  recitation. 

1.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  above 
pablic  and  solemn  testimony  of  Dr.  Bray  is  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Papal  grant,  and  we  are 
thankful  that  it  has  been  brought  to  light. 

Before  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Malone's  communication,  we 
had  learned  from  another  correspondent  that  he  had 
heard  from  an  old  priest,  some  years  ago,  that  there  was 
a  document  in  the  Kilkenny  archives  allowing  all  Irish 
priests  to  begin  Matins  and  Lauds  at  2  p.m.  A  search  is 
being  made  which  we  hope  will  result  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Papal  Indult  itself. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  privilege  to 
individuals,  Dr.  Malone  says  :  '  Nor  is  the  privilege  confined, 
as  stated,  to  the  secular  clergy.'  We  have  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  this  statement  except  the  phrase  '  as  stated.' 
We  did  not  state  that  the  privilege  was  confined  to  the 
secular  clergy.  We  wrote  :  '  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  all 
others,  who  are  bound  to  the  Breviary,  enjoy  it '  (the  custom). 
'  All  others  '  means  all,  both  secular  and  regular,  except 
'  some '  Orders  who  disclaimed  the  custom.  They  were 
four  in  number,  as  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  stated 
definitely.  Even  these  we  did  not  undertake  to  exclude : 
'  Whether  the  fact  that  they  have  not  made  use  of  the 
custom  is  a  proof  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  it,  we  cannot 
decide.' 

3.  The  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Statuta 
Synodalia,  chapter  xxvii.,  express  precisely  our  opinion 
about  the  recitation  in  cJioro.    Our  opinion  was  :  '  Our  view 
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of  the  custom  is  that  it  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  hours  of  recitation  in  choro.'  The  paragraphs  of  the 
Statuta  run  thus  : — 

Quod  spectat  ad  tempus,  quo  horae  canonicae  dicendae  sunt ; 
pro  ofdcio  publico,  hoc  est  in  choro,  servanda  est  oonsuetudo 
recepta.  In  ofticio  privato,  niagis  etiam  expedit,  ut  quantum  fieri 
potest,  singulae  horae  suis  respective  temporibus,  per  intervalla 
dicantur. 

Prima  potest  inchoari  immediate  post  ortum  solis,  tcrtia,  sexta 
et  nona  possunt  etiam  tunc  legi  ;  vel  alia  quacumque  bora  ante 
duodecimam  pomeridianam.  Vesperae  et  completorium  possunt 
dici  post  meridiem.  Et  Matutinum  cum  Laudibus,  ut  antea 
diximus,  pro  sequente  die,  ex  indulto  Apostolico  potest  in  choari 
bora  secunda  pomeridiana. 

It  is  plain  that  the  regulation  for  the  recitation  in  choro 
ends  with  the  word  '  recepta,'  and  that  the  words,  '  In 
ofticio  privata,'  cover  all  that  follows  the  second  paragraph 
specifying  sua  respectio  tempora  of  the  first. 

MAKRIAGE  SEBVIOK  WITHIN  THE  '  TEMPUS  OliAUSUM ' 

Eev.  Dear  Sik, — Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  in 
your  valuable  review  as  to  the  best  way  of  acting  in  the  following 
practical  question  : — 

In  a  church  where  all  the  marriages  of  Catholics  take  place 
with  a  Nuptial  Mass,  what  kind  of  marriage  service  is  advisable, 
when  the  ceremony  takes  place  in  liunpora  clause,  especially  during 
the  Octaves  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  when  the  sensus  communis  of 
the  people  naturally  think  the  solemnities  of  marriages  are  all  over, 
and  when,  as  a  matter  fact,  many  marriages  take  place? 

1.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  married  couple,  after  the 
maiTiage  ceremony,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  outside  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  having  the  ordinary  Mass  of  the  day,  without  the 
nuptial  blcssiiu/  said  for  them  ? 

2.  Or,  would  you  go  further,  and  allow  the  couple  to  occupy 
the  usual  places  as  at  a  Nuptial  Mass  ? 

3.  Could  the  same  method  be  foUowetl  for  a  widow  who  is 
married  in  the  regular  time,  but  who  catuiot  receive  the  nuptial 
blessing  on  account  of  having  received  it  in  former  marriage  ? 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 

J.  L. 

1.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  service  described  in  the 
first  query. 
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The  Opus  Theologicum  Morale,  vol.  vi.,  p.  404,  says  : — 

Neque  item  prohibetur  quominus  sponsi  Missae  assistant  et 
Eucharistiam  in  ilia  percipiant  ut  consentaneum  est,  dummodo  in 
Missa  omittantur  praedictae  benedictiones. 

The  praedictae  benedictiones  are  those  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  a  nuptial  blessing  given  on  page  403 : — 

Parro  benedietio  nuptiarum  intelligitur,  quando  Missa  dicitur 
quae  votiva  in  Missali  habetur  pro  '  Sponso  et  Sponsa,'  et  siquidem 
non  liceat  per  rubricas  Missara  votivam  ea  die  celebrare,  saltern 
i.Iissae  praescriptae  additur  oratio  pro  'Sponso  ct  Sponsa,'  et  insuper 
post  Orationem  dominicum  et  '  He  Missa  est '  adduntar  Orationes 
quae  ad  hoc  in  Missa  memorata  pro  sponsis  habentur.  Ternporibu^ 
ergo  feriatis  et  Missa  ilia,  seu  illae  orationes  omittendae  aunt. 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  forbidden,  as  far  as  the 
marriage  service  is  concerned,  except  (a)  that  the  Mass  pro 
Sponso  et  Sponsa  be  said ;  {b)  that  even  a  commemoration 
from  this  Mass  be  added  to  the  Mass  of  the  day  ;  (c)  that 
the  prayers,  etc.,  after  the  ^ Pater  Nos/fer  '  and  '  Ite  Missa  est ' 
or  '  Benedicamus  Doinino  '  be  used. 

2.  The  couple  may  occupy  the  usual  place  as  if  in  a 
Nuptial  Mass,  provided  that  the  usual  place  be  not  expresslj" 
forbidden  by  the  rubrics  even  outside  the  tempus  clausum. 
The  only  thing  that  could  make  it  unlawful  would  be  that 
the  occupying  of  this  place  would  constitute  such  a  solemnity 
as  is  forbidden  by  the  rubric  of  the  Ritual.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  does. 

3.  The  same  method  may  be  followed  for  a  widow 
who  gets  married  at  any  time.  There  is  nothing  forbidden 
in  this  case  except  the  repetition  of  the  nuptial  blessing. 


VOTIVE    MASS    OF    THE    SACRED  HEAaT 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  footnote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ordo — published  for  the  current  year — with  regard  to  the  Votive 
Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  First  Fridays.  You  will  oblige  by 
saying  in  your  next  issue  if  it  is  allowable  to  offer  the  Votive 
Mass  in  a  church  or  parish  where  the  Confraternity  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  never  erected,  but  where  the  devotion  of  the  First 
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Fridays  has  been  long  established  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. — Yours  truly, 

C.C. 

It  is  allowable  to  offer  the  Votive  Mass  in  the  circum- 
stances described.  The  decree  of  .Tune  28,  1889,  does  not 
require  that  a  Confraternity  be  erected. 

KOSABY  DTJRIKG  MASS.    HOLT  COMCMTTNION  IN  A  PKIVATH 

HOUSE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  ask  two  questions  which  I  hope 
you  will  kindly  answer  in  the  I.  E.  Record. 

1.  Where  the  Rosary  is  said  during  Mass,  in  the  month  of 
October,  should  the  people  stand  at  the  Gospel  and  say  the 
Rosary  standing  ? 

2.  When  Holy  Communion  is  given  in  a  private  house,  to  a 
person  fasting  and  in  no  danger  of  death,  should  the  same  prayers 
and  ceremonies  be  observed  as  in  the  administration  of  the 
Viaticum,  including  the  blessing  with  the  Pyxis,  or  should  the 
ceremonies,  etc.,  prescribed  for  Communion  extra  Missaia  be 
observed,  just  as  if  the  Sacrament  were  administered  in  the 
church. — I  remain,  rev.  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

NKOSACERnOS. 

Oct.  ISth,  190 L. 

1.  As  standing  i.s  the  rubrical  posture  for  the  Gospel,  and 
as  there  is  no  oljjection  to  saying  the  Rosary  in  this  posture, 
we  think  that  tbe  people  should  stand  during  the  Gospel. 

2.  We  understand  the  case  to  be  that  of  a  person  who. 
though  in  no  immediate  danger  of  death,  is  yet  infirm 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  have  Holy  Communion  administered 
in  his  house. 

The  same  prayers  and  ceremonies  should  be  observed, 
as  in  the  administration  of  tbe  Viaticum,  including  the 
blessing  with  tbe  Pyxis,  except  that  the  form  '  Corpus 
Domini,'  etc.,  is  used  instead  of  '  Accipe,  frater,'  etc.,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Ilitual,  Tit.  iv.,  cap.  4. 

P.  0"Lr-Ai;Y. 


[  45n  ] 


DOCUMENTS 

CORBBSPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  IRISH  HIERARCHY  AND 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  REGARDING  NUNS 
AS  HOSPITAL  NURSES 

The  folio vviug  correspondence,  which  took  place  in  1895 
and  1899  between  the  Representatives  of  the  Bishops  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  fully  sets  forth,  inter  alia, 
the  qualifications  required  of  Nuns  for  appointment  as 
Nurses  (Assistant)  in  Workhouse  Hospitals,  and  also  the 
status  and  authority  of  the  particular  Nun  who  is  The  Nurse 
of  an  hospital.  The  regulations  here  laid  down  are  still  in 
force.  The  letters  which  passed  in  1895  were  published  in 
the  1.  E.  Record  of  1896  (pp.  1035  and  1036),  but  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  convenient  to  republish  them  in  connexion 
with  those  of  1899  :— 

The  College,  Maynooth, 

17//;.  October,  1895. 

Gentlemen, — We,  as  Secretaries,  have  been  directed  to 
convey  to  you  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  assembled  at  Maynooth  on  the  16th  instant, 
that  you  would  extend  the  recent  Athloue  regulation  as  to  night- 
nursing  to  the  other  unions  of  Ireland  where  nuns  are  engaged  in 
hospital  work.  The  regulation  referred  to  is  the  one  notified  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ardagh  by  Major  Eutledge  Fair.  The  Bishops 
further  request  that  nuns  should  not  be  required  to  be  present 
at  surgical  operations,  a  duty  that  may,  without  difiiculty,  be 
imposed  upon  the  trained  nurses. — We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
your  faithful  Servants, 

►!<  F.  J.  M'CORMACK,^ 

•J*  J.  Healy,  \   _  Secretaries. 

The  Commissioners, 

Local  Government  Board,  Dul)]in. 

Local  Goveenment  Boaed,  Dublin, 
18^/(  October,  1895. 
My  Lord, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  the 
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17th  instant,  signed  by  you  and  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert 
and  to  state  that  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Board. — I  am,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  MacSheahan, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

To  the  Most  Eev,  P.  J.  M'Cormack,  D.D. 

Local  Goveenment  Board,  Dublin, 

2ith  October,  1895. 

My  Lokds, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Lordships'  letter 
of  the  17th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  nuns  acting  as 
nurses  in  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  Board  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  a  General  Order 
was  issued  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  including  the  office  of  Nurse 
of  the  Workhouse  among  the  appointments  which  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  required  to  make.  This  order  has  the  effect  of 
constituting  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse  the  head  of  the  nursing 
staff,  and  all  the  other  nurses  are,  therefore,  in  the  position  of 
assistants  to  her,  and  must  be  subject  to  her  directions  and 
control. 

In  unions  where  nuns  already  officiate  as  nurses,  the  superi- 
oress as  head  nurse  is  the  responsible  officer,  and  must  exercise 
entire  conti'ol  over  the  other  nurses,  whether  lay  nurses  or  other- 
wise ;  and  the  Board  will  request  Guardians  of  these  unions  to 
notify  this  to  the  member  of  the  community  who  is  acting  as 
head  nurse. 

In  unions  where  a  lay  nurse  already  occupies  the  position  of 
nurse  of  the  workhouse,  if  nuns  are  hereafter  appointed  in 
addition,  the  lay  nurse  will  continue  to  hold  her  present  position 
as  head  nurse  unless  some  other  arrangement  or  division  of 
responsibility  is  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Guardians  and 
the  oiiicers  concerned. 

With  regard  to  Your  Lordships'  request  that  nuns  should  not 
be  required  to  be  present  at  surgical  operations,  I  am  to  state 
that  the  Board  do  not  consider  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to 
make  this  distinction  in  the  case  of  nun.?  who  may  be  acting  aa 
hospital  nurses  ;  but  they  desire  to  point  out  that  wherever  there 
is  a  lay  trained  nurse  in  an  hospital  under  the  nuns,  it  will  b 
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within  the  power  of  the  superioress,  as  head  nurse,  to  assign  the 
duty  of  attending  operations  to  her  trained  assistant. — I  am,  my 
Lords,  your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  J.  MacSheahan, 

As  s  is  ta  n  t  Sec  re  ta  rij . 

To  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  M'Cormack, 
Bishop  of  Galway  ;  and 
The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Healy, 

Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 

Limerick, 

23rr/  October,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  course  of  the  interview,  which  we  had 
the  honour  of  having  with  you  and  Dr.  Stafford  at  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Office  on  the  13th  instant,  you  were  good  enough  to 
say  that  you  would  give  us  a  written  memorandum  of  tlie  views 
which  you  then  expressed  on  various  questions  connected  with 
the  position  of  )iuns  as  nurses  in  workhouse  hospitals,  and  you 
suggested  that  we  should  furnish  you  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  points  to  which  you  might  address  yourself. 

Accordingly,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  that  the 
principal  topics  which  you  then  dealt  with  may  be  brought  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  As  to  the  infci'oduction  of  a  trained  nurse  into  each  work- 
house hospital,  we  should  desire  to  have  a  statement,  (a)  of  the 
principle  that  has  governed  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  [h)  as  to  the  special  duties  for  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  introduce  such  a  inirse  ;  (f)  as  to  her  relations  with 
the  nui:is  in  case  they  are  already  in  charge  of  the  hospital ; 
{d)  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
go  in  contributing  to  the  payment  of  salary  of  such  trained 
nurses. 

(2)  In  cases  in  which  Boards  of  Guardians  may  desire  to 
introduce  nuns  for  the  first  time  into  woi'khouse  hospitals  instead 
of  lay  nurses,  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  [a)  as  to  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  (b)  as  to  qualifica- 
tions as  nurses  of  the  nuns  ? 

(3)  Where  nuns  are  already  in  charge  of  an  hospital  and 
require  to  change  one  of  their  staff,  what  are  the  requirements  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  [a)  as  to  formalities,  (/')  as  to  the 
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qualilications  of  the  incoming  sister? — We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

i^i  Abraham,- 

Bishop  of  Ossory. 
»5»  Edwakd  Thomas, 

Bishop  of  Limerich. 

To  H.  Robinson,  Esq., 

Vice-President,  L.  G.  Board. 

LocAii  Government  Board, 

Dublin,  November,  1899. 
My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  asking  for 
some  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  nuns  into  vporkhouses,  and  to 
the  object  of  the  Government  in  making  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trained  nurse  in  workhouses  in  which  nuns  are  already 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  I  desire  to  assure  your 
Lordship  that  the  Board  have  invariably  supported  proposals 
made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  their  hospitals  under  the 
charge  of  nuns,  and  they  have  been  influenced  in  doing  so  by  the 
fact,  that  the  presence  of  the  nuns  in  hospitals  goes  a  long  way 
towards  removing  the  objections  which  the  sick  poor  have  to 
entering  these  institutions.  Furthermore,  the  Board  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  excellent  work  of  reform  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  nuns  in  the  woikhouaes  which  have  been  placed  under 
their  charge.  The  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  comfort,  and  the 
improved  moral  tone  wliich  seems  invariably  to  follow  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  nuns  is  very  striking. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  trained  imrses  in  each 
workhouse,  the  Board  have  for  some  time  past  been  strongly 
urging  on  the  Guardians  of  all  workhouses  the  propriety  of 
appointing  at  least  one  trained  nurse  in  their  infirmary  with  the 
highest  possible  qualifications,  and  they  believe  this  course  is 
desirable  both  in  workhouse  hospitals  which  are  already  in  charge 
of  nuns,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  in  charge  of  lay  otRcials. 
The  Board  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  them  by  the  Bishops  at  Maynootb,  to  the  eH'ect 
that  nuns  in  workhouse  hospitals  should  not  be  required  to  attend 
at  surgical  operations,  and  that  this  duty  should  be  assigned  to  a 
trained  nurse.     Moreover  it  was  felt  that  not  only  would  it  be  of 
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the  utmost  advantage  to  the  nuns  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
highly  skilled  nurse  in  case  of  serious  emergency,  but  that  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer  would  prevent  certain  nursing 
duties,  which  some  nuns  are  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  their 
Order  from  personally  undertaking,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
paupers  or  unskilled  wardsmaids. 

The  other  special  duties  which  a  trained  nurse  would  be 
required  to  perform  must  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
hospital  authorities,  but  the  trained  nurse,  if  appointed  to  a 
workhouse  which  is  in  charge  of  the  nuns,  would  be  under  the 
authority  and  control  of  the  sister  superioress  officiating  as 
'  nurse  of  the  workhouse,'  and  would  take  directions  from  her  in 
precisely  the  same  Way  as  every  assistant  nurse  is  required  to  do. 

Prom  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
trained  assistant  nurse,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  impression  which 
may  have  gained  ground  that  the  restriction  of  the  Government 
Grant  to  one  trained  nurse  in  each  workhouse  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  nuns,  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  provision  will  rather  be  to  strengthen  their 
hands  by  giving  them  skilled  instead  of  unskilled  assistance. 

I  trust  it  is  clear  to  Your  Lordship  from  this  explanation  that 
there  is  no  desire  or  intention  to  supersede  the  nuns,  who  will  not 
cease  to  be  the  responsible  officers  in  charge  of  every  workhouse 
in  which  they  at  present  officiate,  whether  a  trained  nurse  is 
appointed  hereafter  or  not. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  nuns  being  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  a  workhouse  where  there  is  already  a  head  nurse,  whether 
trained  or  untrained,  the  latter  officer  would  retain  her  position 
until  she  dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  If  the  Guardians,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  desire  to 
introduce  nuns  for  the  first  time  to  the  workhouse,  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  head 
nurse,  unless  by  agreement  with  the  latter  officer  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  the  apportionment  of  the  nursing  duties  can  be 
made.  The  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  nuns  are  mainly  that  they  should 
agree  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-Law  and  to  the 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

While  the  Board  have  not  hitherto  required  from  the  nuns 
appointed  as  nurses  any  specific  term  of  training  in  a  union  or 
other  hospital,  they  have  at  present  under  consideration  the 
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advisability  of  fixing  a  period  during  which  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  receive  instruction  and  gain  practical  experience  in 
the  care  and  management  of  the  sick  previous  to  their  appoint- 
ment as  head  nurses  or  charge  nurses  in  union  infirmaries.  The 
standard  of  training  thus  contemplated  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  is  required  to  qualify  a  '  trained  '  nurse  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Board  would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  Bishops' 
views  as  to  what  minimum  period  of  hospital  training  could  be 
fixed  in  the  case  of  nuns,  and  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  the  nuns  submitting  to  an  examination  and  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  after  they  have  undergone  the  necessary 
tuition  fi-om  competent  teachers.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the 
head  nurse  should  have  had  considerably  more  experience  than 
the  charge  or  assistant  nurses,  and  the  Board  think  that  two 
years'  training  in  a  union  or  other  hospital  in  the  case  of  the  head 
nurse  of  the  workhouse,  and  one  year's  training  in  the  case  of  a 
charge  nurse,  would  be  reasonable  periods  to  prescribe. 

The  Board  have  found,  as  a  rule,  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  nursing  sisters  to  fall  in  with  the  General  Regulations.  In 
one  or  two  unions,  however,  difficulties  have,  from  time  to  time, 
occurred  owing  to  the  nuns  being  changed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board.  This 
is  irregular,  and  should  not  be  done,  as  the  payment  to  the  sub- 
stitute in  such  circumstances  would  be  illegal,  and  the  auditor 
would  be  bound  to  surcharge  it  if  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  The 
proper  course  for  the  sisters  to  adopt  in  such  cases  involves  very 
little  trouble.  The  superioress,  acting  as  head  nurse,  should 
report  the  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  any  of  her  staff  to 
the  Guardians,  and  should  recommend  to  them  a  substitute  who 
is  competent  and  willing  to  take  up  the  duties  temporarily,  and 
the  Guardians  could  then  make  an  appointment  forthwith. 

In  the  case  of  the  resignation  of  a  nurse  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  successor,  the  Guardians  can  only  make 
the  appointment  after  public  notification  of  the  vacancy,  and  after 
due  notice  in  writing  to  each  Guardian.  This  position  may  seem 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  nuns,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  to  vary  it 
in  the  case  of  particular  officers. 

The  Board  hope  that,  having  regard  to  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion, the  steps  which  they  are  taking  towards  placing  the  nursing 
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in  workhouses  upon  a  proper  and  efficient  footing  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  Bishops. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
obedient  Servant, 

H.  A.  EOBINSON. 

The  Most  Eev.  E.  T.  O'Dwyer,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Palace,  Oorbally, 

LiMEBiCK,  Ibth  November,  '99. 

Dear  Mb.  Eobinson, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the 
very  full  memorandum  which  you  have  sent  me. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  myself  will  submit  it  to  the  Bishops 
at  their  next  meeting,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  held  for  some 
months.  The  only  point  about  which  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
is  that  of  the  preparation  of  nuns  for  undertaking  the  duties  of 
nursing,  and  on  that  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  strike 
out  a  good  working  7nodus  vivendi. 

"With  reference  to  a  certificate  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe 
that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  require  certificates 
of  competence  and  classification  from  their  secular  teachers,  but 
not  from  nuns.  Is  there  not  an  a  fortiori  case  for  them  as 
nurses  ? — I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

^  E.  T., 

Bishop  of  Limerick. 

To  H.  Eobinson,  Esq., 

Vicc-F resident  L.  G.  Board. 

The  Palace,  Cobbally, 

LiMEEicK,  20th  November,  '99. 
Deab  Mr.  Eobinbon,— From  what  I  can  gather  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  nuns  being  required 
to  go  through  some  previous  training  before  undertaking  charge 
of  a  workhouse  hospital  for  the  first  time,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
a  proposal  to  submit  them  to  any  formal  examination,  and  to 
require  them  to  get  a  certificate,  would  be  regarded  with  grave 
dissatisfaction. 

I  should  like  to  submit  to  your  consideration  as  a  suggestion, 
coming  entirely  from  myself,  an  idea  that  strikes  me.  It  is  that 
it  might  meet  all  your  purposes  if  a  certificate  were  given  by  the 
nun  in  charge  of  a  workhouse  hospital  which  you  regarded  as 
efficient,  to  the  effect  that  Sister  X.  had  gone  through,  say,  a  period 
of  training  for  two  years,  and  was  competent  to  take  charge  of  a 
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workhouse  hospital.  This  would  be  thoroughiy  reliable  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  training,  and  would  be  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  appointment.  I  prefer  it  to  a  doctor's 
certificate  for  many  reasons.  I  should  think,  too,  that  the  periods 
you  suggest  of  two  years  and  one  year  for  sister  superior  and 
assistants  would  be  considered  reasonable. — I  am,  very  truly 
yours,  ^  E.  T., 

Bishoi)  of  Linierick. 

To  H.  Kobinson,  Esq. 

Local  Govehnment  Board, 

Dublin,  22/11/'99. 

Dear  Lord  Bishop, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  20th  inst., 
and  we  shall  gladly  accept  your  proposal  as  to  the  certificate  to 
be  given  by  the  nuns,  as  it  will  go  a  very  long  way  towards 
meeting  our  difiiculties  in  the  matter.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
would  put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether  it  would  not  be  far  better 
calculated  to  give  all  sections  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  competence  of  the  nuns  as  nurses  if  they  could  get  the 
certificates  from  qualified  medical  men. 

If  this  could  be  arranged  it  would  greatly  strengthen  our  hands 
in  our  efforts  to  extend  the  authority  and  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  nuns  in  Poor-Law  institutions. 

Therefore,  while  we  welcome  your  suggestion,  we  hope  that 
their  Lordships  may  ultimately  see  their  way  to  go  a  step  further 
in  the  matter. —  I  beg  to  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

H.  Robinson. 

The  Most  Rev.  E.  T.  O'Dwyer,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

DECREE   CONDEMNING    DEVOTION    TO    THE    SOUL  OF 

OUR  LORD 

DECRETA  CONDEMNATORIA  DEVOTIONIS  ERGA  ANIMAM  SSMAM. 

D.  N.  I.  C. 

FerialV,  die  1  Mali,  1901. 

Delatis  ad  Supremam  Congregationem  S.  Officii  supplicibus 
literis,  ima  cum  nonnullis  precandi  formulis,  pro  approbations 
devotionis  erga  SSmam.  Animam  D.  N.  I.  C,  Emi.  DD.  Cardi- 
nales  Inquisitores  Generales  decreverunt :  '  Publicentur  decreta 
condemnatoria  devotionis,  de  qua  sermo.' 

Haec  decreta  sunt  sequentia  : 
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1.  Cum  a  S.  Eituum  Congregatione  nonnuUa  ad  S.  Officiuru 
remissa  fuissent  circa  devotionem  erga  Ss.  Animam  D.  N.  I.  C, 
fer.  IV  die  10  Martii  1875  decretum  fuit :  '  Providendum  ue  in 
publico  Ecclesiae  cultu,  praetextu  devotionis  erga  Ssmam.  Animam 
Christi,  improbandae  novitates  in  imaginibus  et  precationura  for- 
mulis  aliisque  rebus  sacris  irrepant  aut,  inconsulta  S.  Sede, 
quidquam  novi  inducatur,  maxime  si  deriventur  ex  revelationibus 
aut  visionibus,  nec  examinatis,  nec  approbatis.  In  scriptis  vero 
ad  S.  Eituum  Congregationem  missis  nonnulla  reperiri  minime 
probanda,  sine  quorum  emendatione  permittendum  non  esse,  ut 
ilia  in  vulgus  edantur.' 

2.  Anno  1893,  exhibitis  precibus  pro  fundatione  Instituti  pro 
adoratione  Animae  Ssmae  D.  N.  I.  C,  fer.  IV  die  10  Mali  eiusdem 
anni,  iidem  Emi.  Patres  decretum  tulere  :  '  S.  Congregatio  precibus 
respondet :  Negative.  Idque  scribendum  Episcopo,  qui  retrahat 
indulgentias  adfixas  orationibus  et  cuilibet  earum  verbo,  fidemque 
non  adhibeat  revelationibus,  de  quibus  agitur  ;  et  communicetur 
Episcopo  decretum  latum  anno  1875.' 

3.  Tandem  eodem  anno  eademque  fer.  IV  ad  examen  vocata 
quadam  precandi  formula  Animao  lesu  Christi,  Emi.  Patres  earn 
emendandam  mandarunt,  et  communicandum  Episcopo,  qui  eam 
probaverat,  decretum  supra  relatum. 

Quae  omnia  in  solita  audientia  Ssmo.  D.  N.  Leoue  Papa  XIII 
approbata  et  confirmata  fuere. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  *S'.  B.  et  U.  Iquisit.  Notarius. 

the  transmission  of  the  holy  oils 

dubia  quoad  teansmissionem  olboeum  sacrokum  per 
societates  mercatobias 

Beatissime  Pateb, 

Ludovious  M.  Pink  O.  S.  B.  Episcopus  Lavenworthien  in 
statu  Kansas  Americ.  Septentrion.  Statibus  Unitis  ad  pedes  S.  V. 
quam  humillime  provolutus  exponit  ac  petit  ut  sequitur  : 

1.  Brevi  tempore  ante  Pascha  anni  praeteriti  in  ephemeride 
Americana  pro  Eev.  do  Clero  edita,  quaestio  discussa  est,  utrum 
sacra  olea  ad  sacerdotes  missionaries,  salva  oonscientia,  per 
Express  transmitti  possint  ?  The  Express  est  societas  Mercatoria, 
quae  res  varias  transmittendas  recipit,  verbi  gratia  :  esculenta  ac 
poculenta,  pecuniam,  aves,  canes,  feles,  vitulos,  sues,  aliaque 
animalia  resque  diversas.  Personae  illas  res  tractantes  generaliter 
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sunt  haeretici  vel  ethnici,  inter  quos  hie  et  nunc  vix  catholicus 
invenitur. 

2.  Transmissio  per  Express  ss.  Oleorum  multis  sacerdotibus 
valde  arridet,  quia  minore  pecuniae  summa  fit  quam  eoium 
itinere  ad  urbem  Cathedralis  Ecclesiae,  minorem  temporis  iactu- 
ram  sacerdotes  patiuntur  et  meliore  modo  ad  sacras  functionea 
Hebdouiadae  Sanctae  et  Paschatis  sese  praeparare  valent. 

3.  Multis  Episcopis  et  sacerdotibus  talis  ss.  Oleorum  trans- 
missio scandalosa  permixtio  rei  sacrae  cum  rebus  profanis,  et 
contra  religiosam  pietatem  ;  aliis  autem  perfecte  legitimus  modus 
ac  nuUam  indecentiam  prae  se  ferens  esse  videtur.  Addere  licet 
quod  Episcopi  tali  modo  transmission  is  adversi  tamquam  viri 
morosi,  nimis  rigorosi  ac  fautores  viarum  aevi  medii  habeantur. 

Res  cum  ita  sint  a  S.  Sede  Apostolica  petitur  solutio  huiua 
quaestionis  : 

I.  Licet  ne  sacra  olea  ab  Bpiscopo  consecrata  per  Express  ad 
sacerdotes  transmittere,  ut  supra  expositum  est  ? 

II.  Licet  ne  ilia  sacra  olea  ad  Sacerdotes  mittere  per  viros 
laicos,  quo  sacerdotum  convenientiae  valde  consulatur  ? 

Feria  IV,  die  1  3Ian,  1901. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  habita  ab  Emis.  ac  Emis.  DD. 
Cardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus,  propositis  suprascriptis 
dubiis,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Consultorum  S.  O.  voto,  iidem 
Emi.  respondendum  censuerunt : 

Ad  I.  Noil  lice  re. 

Ad  II.  Deficientibiis  clericis,  affirviative,  modo  constet  de  lai- 
corum,  qui  ad  id  depntantur,  fidelitatc. 

Insequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  3  eiusdem  mensis  ot  anni,  in 
solita  relatione  a  E.  P.  D.  Commissario  Gen.  S.  Officii  facta 
SSmo.  D.  N.  D.  Leoni  Div.  Prov.  PP.  XIII.,  idem  SSmus.  Dnus." 
responsionem  Emorum.  Patrum  approbavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  -S'.  7?.  et  U,  Inquisil.  Notarius, 
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THE  LITANY  OF  LORETTO  AND  PRAYERS  AFTER  MASS 

EX  S.  CONGREGATIONE  KITUUM 
BRUNEN.  DUBIA  QUOAD  LITANIAS  LAUEETANAS  ET  PEECES  POST 
MISSAM  DICENDAS 

Rmus.  Dnus.  Franciscus  Salesius  Bauer,  Episcopus  Brunensis, 
a  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregatione  sequentium  dubiorum  solu- 
tionem  humiliter  expostulavit ;  nimirum  : 

I.  Utrum  Litaniae  Lauretanae  post  tertium  Agnus  Dei  rite  ac 
recte  absolvi  possint,  addito  statim  versiculo,  responsorio  et 
oratione,  vel  inserto  prius  Christe,  audi  nos,  etc.,  prouti  fit  in 
Litaniis  Sanctorum,  cum  Pater  et  Ave  vel  uno  alterove  ? 

II.  Oratio  ad  S.  loseph,  in  mense  Octobri  ponenda  eat  inter 
Eosarium  et  Litanias,  an  post  Litanias  rite  absolutas  ? 

III.  Quandonam  dicendae  sunt  cum  populo  preces  post  quam- 
vis  Missam  sine  cantu  praescriptae,  si  S.  Eosarium,  Litaniae  et 
oratio  ad  S.  loseph  non  eodem  cum  Missa  momento  finiunt  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscript!  Secre- 
tarii,  audito  voto  Conimissionis  Liturgicae  omnibusque  perpensis 
respondendum  censuit: 

Ad  I.  Litaniae  Lauretanae  concludendae  sunt  uti  in  Appendice 
EitualisEomani,  omissis  Christe,  audi  nos,  etc. ;  versiculus  autem, 
responsorium  et  oi'atio  post  dictas  Litanias  mutari  possunt  pro 
temporis  diversitate. 

Ad  II.  Oratio  ad  S.  loseph  in  fine  Litaniarum  Lauretanarum 
adiungi  potest,  iuxta  prudens  arbitrium  Episcopi. 

Ad  III.  '  Preces  a  SSmo.  D.  N.  Leone  Papa  XIII  in  fine  Missae 
praescriptae  recitandae  sunt  immediate,  expleto  ultimo  Evangelio,' 
ita  ut  aliae  preces  interponi  nequeant,  iuxta  decisionem  S.E.C.  in 
una  Basilecn.  N.  3682,  diei  23  Novembris  1887 ;  et  si,  Missa 
absoluta,  Eosarium  a  populo  recitandum,  non  sitfinitum,  Celebraus 
dictas  preces  r.^citet  cum  Ministro  solo. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.  Die  7  Decembris,  1900. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Feebata,  S.B.C.  Praefectus. 

L.  it  S. 

•i"  Diomedes  Panici,  Arcliieji.  Laodicen, 

S.B.C,  Secretarius. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  ROMAN  MARTYROLOGY 
VARIATIONES  ET  ADDITIONES.     PRO  MARTYKOLOGIO  ROMANO 

Die  11  Pebruarii 
Teitio  Idus  Februarii. 
Hetrui-iae  in  Monte  Senario  Sanctorum  Septem  Fundatorum 
Ordinis  Servorum  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  qui  post  asperrimum 
vitae  genus,  meritis  et  prodigiis  clari,  pretiosaiu  in  Domino  mor- 
tem obierunt.  Quoa  autem  in  vita  uuas  verae  fraternitatis  spiritus 
sociavit  et  indivisa  post  obitum  populi  veneratio  prosecuta  est, 
Leo  Dociraustertius  una  pariter  Sanctorum  fastis  accensuit. 
In  Africa  natalis  Sanctorum  Martyrum,  etc. 

Die  8  Martii 
Octavo  Idus  Martii 
Granatae  in  Hispania,  Sancti  loannis  de  Deo,  Ordinis  Fratrum 
Hospitalitatis  Inlirmorum  Institutoris,  misericordia  in  pauperes 
et  sui  despicientia  Celebris  ;  quern  Leo  Decimustertius  Pontifex 
Maximus  omnium  hospitalium  et  infi]'inorum  caelestem  Patronum 
renuntiavit. 

Die  14  Aprilis 
Decimoctavo  Kalendas  Maii 
Sancti  lustini   Martyris,  cuius  memoria  pridie   huius  diei 
recensetur. 

Die  16  Aprilis 
Sextodecimo  Kalendas  Maii 
Eomae,  natalis  Sancti  lienedicti  losephi  Labre  Confessoris, 
contemptu  sui  et  extremae  voluntariae  paupertatis  laude  insignis. 

Die  15  Maii 
Idibus  Maii 

Kothomagi,  Sancti  loannis  Baptistae  da  La  Selle  Confessoris  : 
qui  in  erudienda  adolescentia  praesertim  paupeie  excellens,  et  de 
religione  civilique  societate  praeclare  meritus,  Fratrum  Scholarum 
Christianarum  sodalitatem  instituit. 

Die  17  Maii 
Sextodecimo  Kalendas  lunii 
Apud  Viilam  Kegalem  in  Regno  Valentino,  Sancti  Paschalis, 
Ordinis  Minorum,  rairae  innocentiae  et  pocnitentiae  viri,  quem 
Leo  Decimustertius  coetuum  eucharisticorum  et  societatum  a 
Sanctissima  Euchai-istia  Patronum  caelestem  declaravit. 
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Die  23  Mail 
Decimo  Kalendas  lunii 
Eomae,  natalis  Sancti  loannis  Baptistae  De  Rossi  Confessoris, 
patientia  et  charitate  in  evaugelizandis  pauperibus  insignis. 

Die  22  luiiii 
Decimo  Kalendas  lulii 
Eomae,  Beati  Innocentii  Papae  quinti,  qui  ad  tuendam  Ecclesiae 
libertatem  et  Christianorum  concordiam  suavi  prudentia  adla- 
boravit.    Cultum    ei   exhibitum   Leo    Decimustertius  Pontifex 
Maximuf-i  ratuin  habuit  et  confirmavit. 

Die  5  lulii 
Tertio  Nonas  lulii 
Cremonae  in  Insuhria,  Sancti  Antonii  Mariae  Zaccaria  Con- 
fessoris, Clevicoram  Eegularium  S.  Pauli  et  Angelicarum  Virginum 
Institutoris,  quem  virtutibus  omnibus  et  miraculis  iusignem  Leo 
Decimustertius  inter  Sanctos  adscripsit.  Eius  corpus  Mediolani 
in  ecclesia  R.  Birnabao  colitur. 

Die  8  lulii 
Octavo  Idus  lulii 
Eomae,  Beati  Eugenii  Papae  tertii,  qui  postquam  coenobium 
fjanctorura  Vicentii  et  Anastasii  ad  Aquas  Salvias  magna  sancti- 
moniae  ac  prudentia  laude  rexisset,  Pontifex  Maximus  reuuntiatus, 
Ecclesiam  universam  sanctissime  gubernavit.  Pius  Nonus 
Pontifex  Maximus  cultmn  ei  exhibitum  ratum  habuit  et  confir- 
mavit. 

Die  18  lulii 
Quintodecimo  Kalendas  Augusti 
Sancti  Camilli  De  Lellis  Confessoris,  Clericorum  Eegularium 
infirmis  ministrantium  Institutoris,  cuius  natahs  dies  pridie  Idus 
lulii  recensetur :   Quem  Leo  Decimusterhius  Pontifex  Maximus 
hospitalium  et  infirinorum  caelestem  Patronum  renuntiavit. 

Die  19  luHi 
Quartodecimo  Kalendas  Augusti 
Sancti  Vincentii  a  Paulo  Confessoris,  qui  obdormivit  in  Domino 
quiiito  Kalendas  Octobris.  Hunc  Leo  Decimustertius  omnium 
societatum  caritatis  in  toto  catholico  orbe  existentium  et  ab  eo 
quomodocumque  promanantiuria,  caelestem  apud  Deum  Patronum 
constituit. 
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Die  22  lulii 
Undecimo  Kalendas  August! 
Ulyssipone,  Saucti  Laurentii  a  Biuudiisio  Confessoris  Ordinis 
Minorum  Sancti  Francisci  Oapuccinorum  Ministri  Generalis  divini 
verbi  praodicatione  et  arduis  pro  Dei  gloria  gestis  praeclari  a 
Leoni  Decimoterfcio  Sunimo  Pontifice  Sanctorum  fastis  adscripfci, 
assignata  eius  festivitata  Nonis  luUi. 

Die  13  Augusti 
Idibus  August! 

Eoniae,  natalis  Sancti  loannis  Bercbmans  scholastici  e  Socie- 
tate  lesu,  vitae  innoceatia  et  religiosae  disciplinae  custodia 
insignis,  cui  Leo  Decimustertius  Poutifex  Maximus  caelitum 
Sanctorum  bonores  decrevit. 

Die  18  Augusti 
Quintodecirao  Kalendas  Septembris 
In  Montofalco  Umbriae,  Beatae  Clarae  Virgiuis,  iMonialis 
Oidinis  Eremitarum  Sancti  Augustini,  in  cuius  visceribus  Domi- 
nicae  Passionis  mysteria  renovata,  maxima  cum  dovotione  vener- 
antui\  Eam  Leo  Decimustertius  Summus  Pontifex  Sanctarum 
Virginum  albo  solemni  ritu  adscripsit. 

Die  19  Augusti 
Quartodecimo  Kalendas  Beptcmbris 
Roniae,  Beati  Urbaui  Papae  secuudi,  qui  Sancti  Gregorii 
septimi  vestigia  sequutus,  doctrinae  et  religionis  studio  enituit, 
et  tideles  cruce  signatos  ad  sacra  Palestinae  loca  ab  infidelium 
potestate  redimenda  excita-vit.  Cultum  ab  imraernorabili  tempore 
eidem  exliibitum  Leo  Decimustertius  Pontifex  Maximus  ratum 
liabuit  et  confirmavit. 

Die  7  Septembris5 
Septimo  Idus  Septemljris 
Nonantulae  in  Aemilia,  S.  Hadriani  Papae  tertii,  studio  con- 
ciliandi  Ecclesiae  Eomanac  Orieafcales  iusignis.    Sanctissirac  obiit 
Spinae  Lamberti  ac  miraculis  claruit. 

Die  9  Septembris 
Quinto  Tdus  Septembris 
Carthagine  nova  in  America  meridionali,  Sancti  Petri  Claver 
Confessoris  e  Societate  lesu,  qui  mira  sui  abnegatione  ct  eximia 
caritate  Nigritis  in  servitutein  aWduccis,  annos  amplius  nuadraginta. 
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operam  impendens,  tercenta  fere  eorum  millia  Christo  sua  ,ipse 
manu  regeneravit,  et  a  Leone  Decimotertio  Pontifice  Maximo  in 
Sanctorum  numerum  relatus  est. 

Die  10  Octobris 
Sexto  Idus  Octobris 
Eomae,   Beati   loannes    Leonardi   Confessoris,  Fundatoris 
Cougregationis  Clericorum  Regularium  a  Matre  Dei,  laboribus 
ac  miraculis  clari :  cuius  opera  Missioned  a  Propaganda  Fide 
institutae  sunt. 

Die  16  Octobris 
Decimoseptimo  Kalendas  Novembris 
Cassini,  Beati  Victoris  Papae  tertii,  qui  Gregorii  septimi 
successor  Apostolicam  Sedem  novo  splendore  illustravifc,  insignem 
de  Saraconsis  triumplium  divina  ope  consecutus.  Cultum  ab 
immemorabili  tempore  eidem  exhibitum  Leo  Decimustertius 
Pontifex  Maximus  ratum  babuit  et  confirmavit. 

Die  30  Octobris 
Tertio  Kalendas  Novembris 
Palmae  in  Maiorica,  Sancti  Alpbonsi  Kodriguez  Confessoris 
coadiutoris  temporalis  formati  Sociatatis  lesu,  humilitate  ac  iugi 
mortificationis  studio  insignis,  quern  Leo  Duodecimus  Beatorum, 
Leo  vero  Decimustertius  Sanctorum  fastis  adscripsit. 

Die  9  Dccembris 
Quinto  Idus  Deceuibris 
Graii  in  Burgundia,  Sancti  Patri  Fourier  Canonici  Eegularis 
Salvatoris  Nostri,  Canonissarum  Regularium  Dominae  Nostrae 
edocendis  puollis  Institutoris,  quem  virtutibus  ac  miraculis  clarum 
Leo  Decimustertius  Sanctorum  catalog©  adiunxit. 

Die  19  Decejnbris 
Quartodecinio  Kalendas  lanuarii 

Avenioae,  Beati  Urbani  Papae  quiiiti :  qui,  Sede  Apostolica 
Romae  restituta,  Graecorum  cum  Latinis  coniuuctione  perfecta, 
infidelibus  coercitis,  de  Ecclesia  optime  meritus  est.  Eius  cultum 
pervetustum  Pius  Nonus  Pontifex  Maximus  ratum  habuit  et 
confirmavit. 
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Concordant  cum  Originalibus.    In  fidein,  etc. 
Ex  Secretaria  Sacrorum  Rituuiii  Congregatiouis,  die  11  Martii, 
1901. 

Pro  E.  P.  D.  DioJiEDE  Panici,  Archiep,  Laodicen., 
L.  <i«  S.  Sccretario. 

PiiiLiPPUS  Can.  di  Fava,  Substitutits. 

THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  DE  LA  SALLE 

liKBIS  ET  ORBIS,  QUOAD  FESTUM  S.  I0ANNI8  BAPTISTAE  DE  LA  SALLE 

Ad  humillimas  preces  Eev.  Fr.  Eobustiani,  Procuratoris 
Generalis  et  Postulatoris  Congregationis  Fratrum  Scholai'um 
Cliristianarum,  ab  infrascripto  Cardinal!  Sacro  Consilio  legitimis 
Eitibus  cognoscendis  ac  tuendis  Praefecto  relatas,  Sanctissimus 
DoQiiuus  Noster  Leo  Papa  XIII,  ex  ipsius  Sacrae  Congregationis 
consulto,  benigne,  concedere  dignatus  est,  ut  festum  Sancti 
loannis  Baptistae  do  la  Salle  Conf.,  cum  Officio  et  Missa  de 
Communi  Conf.  non  Pont.,  exceptis  Oratione  et  Lectionibus 
secundi  ac  tortii  Nocturni  propriis,  sub  ritu  duplici  minori,  die 
decimaquinta  ]\Iaii,  post  annum  1902,  ab  universa  Ecclesia 
quotannis  recolatur ;  mandavitque  ut  Kalendario  Universali  ac 
novis  edition ibus  Breviarii  et  Missalis  Eomani  eiusmodi  festum 
cum  supradicto  Officio  ac  Missa  (de  eodem  Communi  0^  iusti 
praeter  Orationem  et  Evangelium)  inscribatur,  nec  non  eilogium, 
prout  huic  praeiacet  Decreto,  Martyrologia  Eomano  inseratur. 
Contrariis  non  obstantibus  qnibuscumque.  Die  lOFebruarii,  1901. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

•J"  DioMEDES  Panici,  S.B.C.  Secretarius. 

the  devotion  of  the  new  oboss 

dubium.  an  licita  sit  devotio  novae  crucis  immaculatae 

Beatissimo  Padee, 

L'Arcivesoovo  di  N.  nelle  Americhe,  prostrato  ai  piedi  della 
S.  v.,  umilmente  espone  ohe  un  nuovo  articolo  di  divozione  e 
stato  ivi  messo  in  commercio  sotto  il  nome  di  Nuova  Crocc  dclla 
Immacolata  Coticezione.  E  una  medaglia  in  forma  di  croce, 
portante  la  Immagine  non  di  N.  S.  G.  C.  ma  della  Immacolata  da 
una  parte  e  de'  Sacri  Cuori  col  nionogramma  della  B.  V.  dall'  ultra. 
Chiede  percio  1'  oracolo  della  S.  V.  sesil'fatta  divozione  possao  pur 
no  approvarsi. 

Feria  IV,  die  13  Martii,  1901. 
In  Congregatione  Generali  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  ab  Emis. 
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ac  Emis.  DD.  Gardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  habita, 
propositis  supradictis  precibus,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Consul- 
torum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  respondendum  maudaruut  : 

Devotionetn  praedictam,  uti  est,  non  esse  f  vohandam. 

Sequenti  vero  feria  VI  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in  solita 
audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII,  a  E.  P.  D.  As- 
sessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  resolutioaem  EE.  et  ER. 
Patrum  approbavit. 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  S.  B.  et  U.  Inquisit.  Notarius. 

THE  POWERS  OF  A  VICAil-GENEBAL 

eescriptum.  indulg13tur  ut  vicakiu3  genkealis  episcopi  n. 

dum   kic   absens   sit  vel  impeditus,  valeat  delegabe 

confessakiis     facultatem    itbcipibndi  denuntiationes 

sollicitationum. 
Beatisscme  Pater, 

Archiepiscopus  N.  N.,  ad  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  provolutus, 
humiliter  quae  sequuntur  expouit : 

Instructio  S.  C.  Inquisitionis  li  lulii  1753  uegat  Vicaiiis 
Episcoporum  facultatem  delegandi  confessarium  ut  denuntia- 
tionem  excipiat  sollicit.itionis  ad  turpia.  la'.n  vero  saepe  occurrit, 
vel  occurrere  potest,  ut  Bpiscopus  ab  Urbe  residentiali  absit,  vel 
domi  aegrotet,  vel  alio  quocumque  modo  impediatur,  et  interim 
casus  sit  urgentior,  ita  ut  confessarius  qui  delegationem  petit, 
nequeat  eum  adire.  Hac  de  causa  a  Sanctitate  Vestra  humiliter 
rogo  praedictam  facultatem,  qua  Vicarii  Generales  huius  Archi- 
dioeceseos  delegare  possint  in  casibus  necessariis  simplices  con- 
fessarios  ut  douuutiatioues  excipiant. 

Quod  et  Deus,  etc. 

Feria  IV,  die  20  Martii,  1901. 

In  Congregations  Generale  S.  E.  et  U.  Inquisitionis  ab  Emis. 
ac  Emus.  DD.  Gardinalibus  Generalibus  Inquisitoribus  habita, 
propositis  supradictis  precibus,  praehabitoque  EE.  DD.  Gonsul- 
torum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  EE.  Patres  rescribendum  mandarunt : 

SicppUcandum  SSmo.  iuxta  prcces. 

Sequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  22  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
solita  audientia  SS.  D.  N.  Leonis  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII,  a  E.  P. 
D.  Assessore  S.  Officii  habita,  SSmus.  D.  N.  petitam  gratiam 
benigne  concessit, 

I.  Can.  Mancini,  »b'.  B.  ct  U.  Iiupdsit.  Notarius. 
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validity  of  dispensations 

responsum.  dispensatio  ngn  invalidatur  etiamsi  poenitentia 
excepta  fueeit  cum  animo  eam  non  implendi 

Beatissimo  Padee, 

Nelle  dispensB  di  occulto  iuipedimento  gli  autori  provati  in- 
segnano  che  se  il  Confessore,  per  colpevolo  negligenza,  uon 
impone  la  penitenza,  gravemente  pecca,  ma  sccondo  la  quasi 
comune  sentenza,  in  dispensa  si  esegue  validamente :  '  non  vero 
si  poenitens,  gravem  suscipiendo  poeniteatiain,  intentionem  earn 
impleudi  non  habeat,'  Inseguano  che  pur  valida  sara  la  dispensa 
se  la  confessione  sarti  nulla  e  sacrilega,  o  anche  se  non  si  riceva 
asooluzione.  Sicohe  non  da,lla  invalidita  della  confessione, 
o  dair  inadeiupiincnto  posteriore  della  penilenza,  ma  dall'  in- 
tenzioae  di  non  adcmpirla  i  predetti  Teologi  fan  derivare  I'in- 
validiti'i  della  dispensa.  Di  tali  finzioni  ne  avvengono  conti- 
nuamente,  cioe  di  accettare  la  penitenza  senza  iutenzione  di 
adempirla.  Per  questo  si  mando  la  prima  supplica,  senza  di 
questo  motive  quella  supplica  sarebbe  stata  per  lo  meno  inop- 
portuna. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Dilecto  in  Christo  Vicario  Generali 
scribenti  super  praemissis  respondet  :  Clausulae  praescribenbi 
impositionem  pocnitontiae  ceuseri  satisfactum  etiarasi  ficto  animo 
ab  iis  suscipiatur  qui  dispensantur. 

Datum  Eomae  in  S.  Poenitentiari,  12  Novembris,  1891. 

E.  Card.  jMonaco,  VM. 

V.  Can.  Maktini,  S.P.  Sccretarius. 

SOLUTION  OF  VARIOUS  DOUBTS 
EX  S.  CONGREGATIONE  IUTUUM 

senogallien.  dubia  varia 

E.  D.  Primus  Batbistini,  Mansionarius  et  Caeremouiarum 
Magister  Ecclcsiae  Catbedralis  Senogallien.  de  consensu  Emi.  sui 
Ordinarii,  a  Sacrorum  Rituum  Cougregatione  sequentiuin  dubio- 
rum  solutionem  humillime  expostulavit,  nimirum  : 

I.  Ad  quos  spectct  Missam  Conventualem  sive  de  feria  sive  de 
fcsto  dicbus  ferialibuB  in  Cathedrali  Ecclesia  celebrare? 

II.  Utruin  dies  19  et  2-5  Iklartii  computaiidi  sinb  inter  feriales, 
ita  ut  Missa  Conventualis  de  feria  ad  Mansiouarios  spectet,  cum 
in  illis  Fi  sta  S.  loseph  et  Annuntiaiionis  Deiparae  occurrant  ? 
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III.  Num  Mansionariis  legitime  impeditis  in  casu  liceat  pro 
Missa  Conventuali  sibi  substituere  Sacerdotem,  qui  non  sit  de 
gremio  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  ? 

IV.  Utrum  tolerari  possit  consuetude  recitandi  Sextam  et 
Nonam  Horam  ante  Missani  Conventualem  ? 

v.  Possuntne  psalmi  ita  alternatim  dici,  ut  versus  alter  con- 
cinatur  a  choro,  alter  vero  recitetur  sub  organo,  clara  ac  distincta 
voce,  ab  uno  ex  Mansionariis  ? 

VI.  Utrum.  absente  vel  deliciente  sacri  concentus  schola, 
quae  ex  Ecclesiae  huius  consuetudine  relativas  Missae  partes 
cantabiles  et  Vesperarum  psalmos,  uti  quandoque  et  Matutini, 
exequi  solet,  Canonici  et  Mansionarii  teneantur  a  seipsis  supplere 
saltern  in  Cantu  Grcgoriano  ? 

VII.  Utrum  Chorales  ad  asteriscum  psalmorum  pausam 
facere  teneantur  ? 

VIII.  Utrum  organa  pulsari  queant  feria  V  in  Coena  Domini 
per  totum  hymnum  Angelicum  et  Sabbato  Sancto  ab  eiusdem 
hymni  initio  et  deinceps  ? 

Sacra  porro  Rituum  Congregatio,  referente  subscripto  Secre- 
tario,  praehabita  informations  et  sententia  Rmi.  Dni.  Ordinarii 
Senogallien.  audito  etiam  Emo.  Capitulo  illius  Ecclesiae  Cathe- 
dralis aliisque  interesse  habentibus,  atque  exquisite  voto 
Commissionis  Liturgicae  omnibusque  accurate  perpensis,  ita 
respondendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Ad  Mansionarios  per  turnum  iuxta  Decretum  2548, 
Senogallien.  diei  18  Februarii,  1794. 

Ad  II.  Aifirmative. 

Ad  III.  Negative  et  ad  mentem. 

Ad  IV.  Eegulariter  negative  et  serventur  Eubricae. 

Ad  V.  Affirmative  :  dummodo  et  organa  non  sileant,  et  in- 
sufficiens  habeatur  choralium  numerus. 

Ad  VI.  Affirmative. 

Ad  VII.  Affirmative  et  servetur  Decretum  3122  S.  lacobi  de 
Chile  diei  9  lulii,  1864. 

Ad  VIII.  Affirmative  iuxta  Decretum  3515  Viglevanen.  diei 
11  lunii,  1880,  ad  IV,  et  Eubricas. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.  Die  4  Martii,  1901. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Fereata,  S.B.C.  Praef. 

L.  ^  S. 

»i«  DiOMEDES  Panici,  Archie}).  Laodicen.,  Seer. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  THE  ANGEL  OTJARDIAN  OF  A  KINaDOM 

DDBIUiM  QUOAD  FESTUM   PARTICULAKE  S.  ANGELI  CUSTODIS  REGNI 

Ab  hodiernis  Calendariorum  redactoribus  quarundam  dioe- 
cesiuin  Hispaniae  Sacrorum  Eituum  Congregationi  sequens 
dubium  pro  opportuna  declaratione  humiliter  expositum  fuit, 
nimiruni  : 

An  Pestum  particulare  Sancti  Angeli  Custodia  Eegni  sit  pri- 
marium  vel  secundariuin  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congi-egatio,  exquisito  veto  Commissionia 
Liturgicae  etiam  typis  impresso,  in  Ordinariis  Comitiis  die  5 
Februarii  vertentis  anui  1901  ad  Vaticanuin  habitis,  proposito 
dubio  per  infrascriptum  Cav.linalem  ipsius  Sacrae  Congregationi 
Praefectum,  omnibus  accurate  perpensis,  respondendum  esse 
ceiisuit :  Negative  ad  primam  partem  ;  Affirmative  ad  secundam. 

Quam  Sacri  Consilii  resolutionem  SSmo.  Domino  Nostro 
Leoni  Papae  XIII  per  ipsum  infrascriptum  Cardinalem  relatam 
Sanctitas  Sua  probavit  et  confirmavit. 

Die  9  Februarii,  1901. 

DoMiNicus  Card.  Febrata,  S.  Bit.  Coiujr.  Praef. 

L.  fjf  S. 

^l^  DiOMEDES  Panici,  Archicj).  Laodiccn.  Secret. 
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Concilium  Tiudentinum  Diaeiorum,  Actoiium,  Epistu- 
LARUM,  Tractatuum  Nova  Collectio.  Edidit  Societas 
Goerresiana,  proniovendis  inter  Germanos  Catholicos 
Litterarum  Studiis  Toraus  I.  Diariorum  Pars  Prima. 
Friburgi  Brisgoviae  :  Sumptibus  Herder.  Unbound,  60 
marks  ;  bound,  60  marks,  40  pfennigs. 

The  '  Goerresgesellschaft '  have  underfcakeu  the  noble  project 
of  bringing  together  and  pubhshing  in  one  great  collection  all  the 
original  literature  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  its  diaries,  acts,  letters 
and  treatises,  and  of  thus  giving  to  the  public  in  one  series  of 
volumes  the  truest  and  most  authentic  account  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  before 
us  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  a  splendid  tome  of  930  pages 
well  printed,  well  arranged  and  most  cai-efully  edited. 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  commentary  of 
Severoli,  and  the  diary  of  Angelo  Massarelli.  Massarelli  was 
secretary  to  the  Council,  and  an  authentic  and  carefully  edited 
transcript  of  his  diary  was  much  needed,  those  hitherto  in 
existence  being  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  The  thanks  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  world  are  due  to  the  learned  Wiirzburg  professor 
Dr.  Sebastian  Merkie,  for  the  infinite  pains  that  he  has  taken  to 
give  us  a  perfect  edition  of  this  most  valuable  work,  and  to 
the  Goerres  Society  for  having  taken  upon  itself  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  whole  project. 

No  theological  library  can  aifbrd  to  ignore  this  publication.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  time.  On  the  subject  with 
which  it  proposes  to  deal,  it  will  supersede  all  other  works. 
Whoever  wishes  to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  the  arguments  tliat 
swayed  the  Council  in  its  most  momentous  decisions  will  find 
them  in  this  collection. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  gives  his  blessing  to  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  collection,  and  congratulates  them  both  on  their  zeal  and 
their  enterprise.  We  are  happy  to  bring  such  a  publication  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  to  give  it  the  recommendation 
which  it  deserves.  The  price  of  this  first  volume  is  £3  unbound^ 
£3  Cs.  id.  bound. 

J.  P.  H. 
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KoADs  TO  Eo:n[E.  Being  Personal  Eecords  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  Converts  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  the  author  of  Ten  Years  in  A  nglican 
Orders.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price, 
Is.  M.  net. 

Wk  are  happy  to  mark  a  good  book  when  we  get  it.  If  one  i3 
inclined  to  say  a  favourable  word  for  the  off-spring  of  a  struggling 
author  when  the  occasion  offers,  how  much  more  readily  should 
he  welcome  a  volume  of  this  kind.  The  present  reviewer  has  to 
reproach  himself  with  having  more  than  once  stretched  the  web  of 
charity  beyond  the  limit.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  public.  But 
what  can  one  do  ^  There  is  a  duty  to  literature  as  well  as  to  the 
public ;  and  if  out  of  a  hundred  books  highly  recommended  the 
public  gets  one  good  one  it  ought  not  to  grumble.  At  all  events 
the  public  is  welcome  to  the  hint  here  conveyed. 

Now  the  volume  before  us  is  one  which  needs  no  apology. 
Every  Catholic  will  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  every  Protestant 
ought  to  read  it  with  profit.  It  gives  in  brief  the  experience  of 
fifty  dili'erent  persons  who  have  recently  joined  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  who,  though  belonging  to  different  gi'ades  of  life  and 
following  the  most  diverse  occupations,  have  all  converged  and 
met  in  the  one  true  fold.  Here  Lord  Brampton,  formerly  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins,  tells  us  merely  that  for  reasons  which  have 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  he  has  become  a  Catholic.  He  does  not 
care  to  analyze  the  process  that  led  him.  He  is  now  at  peace 
after  years  of  study  and  anxious  thought.  There  is  no  more  to 
be  said.  Here  Mr.  Hartwell  Grissell  informs  us  that  it  was  the 
study  of  the  liturgy  that  first  put  him  on  tlie  path.  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  was  greatly  impressed  by  things  which  are  a  stumbling  block 
to  many  others,  viz.  : — the  pilgrimages,  the  cures,  the  devotions  of 
the  poor,  the  heaps  of  crutches  in  French  shrines,  the  pious 
practices  of  Catholic  nations.  Three  bishops  figure  in  the  list. 
])r.  Brownlow  of  Clifton,  ])r.  Wilkinson  of  Hexham  and  New- 
castle, and  Dr.  Patterson, .Bishop  of  Emmans.  Dr.  Brownlow 
was  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  study  of  history.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  almost  forgets  the  reasons  that  moved  him  it  is  so  long 
ago.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  events  as  to  his  present  attitude. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  my  conversion,'  he  writes,  '  God  be 
thanked  for  it.  After  fifty-two  years  of  priesthood  I  can  only  say 
that  I  hardly  as  yet  realize  the  great  mercy  God  has  extended  to 
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me  in  Ijringing  me  out  of  the  darkness  of  Puseyite  Protestantism 
into  the  glorious  light  of  the  one  true  faith  and  making  me  a  loyal 
and  loving  subject  of  my  Lord  the  Pope.' 

Dr.  Patterson  was 'influenced  by  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  chaos  that  prevails  outside  her  pale. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  declarations  in  the  book  are  those 
of  Commander  Paget,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham,  of  Co.  Louth.  Very  strikin..'  also  are  the  short 
'  Apologies '  of  Miss  Adeline  Sargeant,  Mrs.  Helen  Langrishe,  and 
Lady  Loder. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  acknowledged  by  a  great 
number  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume.  If  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them  so  does  the  good.  The  blessed  influence  of 
that  great  and  venerable  servant  of  Christ  will  still  continue  to 
enlighten  and  to  move  when  the  very  last  of  his  contemporaries 
shall  have  passed  away.  How  many  souls  he  has  led  to  the  haven 
of  rest?    What  glory  he  must  reap  from  it  in  heaven  ! 

Protestants  will  affect  to  make  little  of  this  book  and  of  its 
testimony  to  truth.  Sour  grapes  !  With  what  alacrity  they 
would  turn  it  to  account  if  it  were  the  other  way  ?  Then,  indeed, 
the  '  Los  von  Eom '  movement  would  have  assumed  wonderful 
proportions. 

J.  B. 

Terra  Paterna  Vale.  Being  a  Latin  Verse  Translation 
of  Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Eev  N.  J.  Brennan,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  President  of 
Rockwell  College,  Cashel.  Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
Price,  2.«. 

Many  people,  no  doubt,  will  be  anything  but  complimentary 
in  their  criticisms  of  Father  Brennan's  attempt  at  translating  a 
poem  like  Childe  Harold  into  Latin,  and  will  ask  with  amazement 
if  any  sensible  man  could  dream  of  turning  such  a  book  into  a 
dead  language,  or  if  anyone  could  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  waste 
his  time  in  reading  a  metrical  paraphrase  which  must  necessarily 
fail  to  reproduce  much  of  the  spirit  and  dash  of  the  original. 
Argument  with  such  critics  is  worse  than  useless.  They  fail  to 
see  any  ingenuity  in  the  close,  verse-for- verse  translation,  or  to 
appreciate  that  wide  and  caieful  reading  of  the  Latin  poets  which 
has  enabled  the  writer  to  fit  in,  mosaic-like,  the  happy  phrases 
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and  turns  of  expression  such  as  one  finds  in  Virgil  or  Horace. 
This  book  deserves  a  place  besides  such  works  as  the  AruncUnes 
Caiiii  of  Cambridge  and  the  Dublin  Translations  of  Trinity 
College.  If  there  is  any  fault  in  Father  Brennan's  rendering,  it 
is  that  of  excessive  smoothness.  For  instance,  in  that  portion  of 
ChiUle  Harold  beginning  with  the  words :  '  Adieu,  adieu,  my 
native  shore,'  etc.,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Ar undines  Cami, 
he  makes  some  changes  that  are  hardly  improvements.  The 
words  :  '  For  I  have  from  my  father  gone,  a  mother  whom  1  love,' 
are  rendered  in  the  Arundines  :  '  Nempe  abiens  carumque  patrem 
matremque  reliqui,'  and  are  altered  by  Father  Brennan  to 
'  Carum  nempe  patrem  fugieus  matremque  reliqui.'  He  evidently 
wished  to  avoid  the  elision,  but  has  overlooked  the  awkwardness 
of  'fugiens.'  'Such  defects  as  these,  however,  if  they  be  defects 
at  all,  are  extremely  rare,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
Father  Brennan's  ingenious  and  scholarly  work. 

We  agree  with  the  suggestion  in  the  preface  that  the  book 
might  be  found  useful  to  Intermediate  teachers  ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  have  first  put  their  pupils  through  the  exercises  in  some  such 
elementary  book  as  Pantin's  First  Latin  Fer.se,  Macmillan  series. 

Meditations  on  the  Duties  of  Eeligious,  especially 
THOSE  Devoted  to  the  Instruction  of  Youth. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Member  of  the 
Ursuline  Community,  Sligo.    Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  there  was  favourably  noticed  in  these 
pages  an  Abridgment  of  Church  History  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Sligo  Ursuline  Sisterhood.  Here  is  another 
work  from  the  same  source,  following  its  predecessor  in  quick 
succession.  We  think,  then,  that  it  is  right,  at  the  outset,  to 
accord  our  hearty  recognition  of  this  display  of  literary  activity  on 
the  part  of  these  learned  Sisters,  and  to  offer  our  congratulations 
to  the  Community  on  these  signs  of  vigorous  intellectual  life  and 
culture  of  which  it  is  giving  such  splendid  proof. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  translation  of  a  French  work  by  a 
Superioress  of  the  Order  in  Montargis,  which  saw  the  light  over 
two  centuries  ago.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts.  The  first  part,  which 
embraces  2oO  out  of  the  279  pages,  which  make  up  the  whole, 
consists  of  twenty-five  meditations  on  the  second  part  of  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Order,  so  arranged  as  to  provide  matter  for  an 
eight-day  retreat  allowing  three  exei'cises  for  each  day  exclusive 
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of  the  introductory  meditation.  Though  primarly  intended  for 
members  of  the  Order,  there  is  much  in  these  exercises  that  will 
be  found  suitable  for  all  religious,  and  even  for  those  among  the 
faithful  who  aspire  to  the  practices  of  a  devout  life.  In  many 
cases  passages  from  the  Constitutions  are  used  as  texts  or 
preambles  to  the  meditation,  and  this  shows  at  once  how 
eminently  practical  they  are  for  all  living  in  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  for,  indeed,  the  rules  of  all  Orders  agree  in  their 
main  features  and  outline.  Thus,  to  select  a  few  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  we  find  treated  the  Eeligious  Life,  Solemn  Vows, 
Cloister,  Divine  Office,  Holy  Mass,  Examen  of  Conscience, 
Silence,  Modesty,  etc.  The  method  followed  is  simple.  There  are 
two  introductory  Preludes— one  an  Act  of  Adoration  to  some  of 
the  Divine  Persons,  and  the  other  a  Petition  for  Light — then  three 
Points,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  demonstration  and  amplifi- 
cation of  some  pregnant  spiritual  truth,  and,  finally,  the  Affections 
excited  by  the  subjects  reflected  upon.  Most  of  these  meditations 
are  full  of  matter,  and  savour  strongly  of  the  Inspired  Writings. 
Indeed  the  whole  fabric  of  these  exercises,  warp  and  woof,  is 
Scripture,  and  we  have  read  many  of  them,  especially  those  in  the 
Divine  Office  and  the  Excellence  of  the  Soul,  with  interest  and 
profit. 

The  second  part  consists  of  eight  considerations  on  the  first 
part  of  the  Constitutions.  These  are  chiefly  designed  for  the 
instructors  of  youth,  so  that  religious  and  others  engaged  in  the 
painstaking,  if  praiseworthy  task,  of  moulding  the  minds  of  young 
girls  in  a  virtuous  and  cultured  groove,  will  find  here  many 
relevant  hints  and  pertinent  observations.  And  for  the  sake  of 
all  on  whose  shoulders  this  serious  responsibility  rests,  we  trust 
this  volume  will  find  its  way  into  many  schools  and  convents. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  ti'anslator  has  been 
done  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  cause  for  cavil.  One  reads  the  book 
through  without  scarcely  suspecting  that  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  it  with  such  ease  and  grace  of  diction  are  not  native  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  The  durable  character  of  the  binding,  and  the 
clearness  and  lightness  of  the  type,  evidence  the  care  with  which 
Messrs  Gill  &  Son  have  brought  out  the  book. 

P.  M. 


